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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


PART  FOURTH. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  AMONG  THE  GEN- 
TILES BY  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GENTILES,  IN  THREE 
MISSIONARY  JOURNEYS,  FROM  EACH  OF  WHICH  HE  RETURNS 
TO  JERUSALEM,  AND  FOSTERS  AND  PRESERVES  THE  UNION 
BETWEEN  THE  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  ORIGINAL 
JEWISH  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (CHAP.  XIII.-XXI.  16). 


SECTION  I. 

THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY  OF  PAUL,  IN  COMPANY  WITH 
BARNABAS,  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS  AND  THE  ASIATIC 
PROVINCES  OF  PAMPHYLIA  AND  PISIDIA  (CHAP.  XIII.  AND 
XIV.). 

A. 

Delegation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Missionary  Work  from 
the  Church  of  Antioch , in  consequence  of  an  intimation  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 


Chap.  xiii.  1-3. 

1 But  there  were  at  Antioch,  in  the  Church  there,  prophets  and  teachers ; 
as  Barnabas,  and  Symeon  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul.  2 And  as 
they  performed  divine  worship  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said, 
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Separate  to  Me  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  work  to  which  I have  called  them. 
3 Then  they  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  sent 
them  away. 

Yer.  1.  After  aa.v  Se  the  textus  receptus  has  rives,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  Codd.  A.B.D.,  in  several  cursive  MSS.  and  old  versions,  and  is  doubtless 
a spurious  addition,  designed  to  intimate  that  those  named  were  only  a por- 
tion of  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  We  now  lose  sight  for  a time  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  apostles,  and  in  place  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  compara- 
tively speaking,  becomes  the  centre  of  Church  history.  Indeed 
the  two  chapters  (xiii.  and  xiv.)  which  compose  the  first  section 
of  the  Fourth  Part  form  an  independent  and  self-contained 
memoir  from  an  Antiochean  point  of  view.  And  it  has,  not  with- 
out plausibility,  been  supposed  that  Luke  has  here  made  use  of 
an  original  document  and  inserted  it  in  his  book,  which  document 
may  have  proceeded  from  the  Church  of  Antioch  (Meyer,  Bleek, 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  p.  1043),  or  may  have  belonged 
to  a biography  of  Barnabas  (Schwanbeck),  or  may  have  been  a 
missionary  narrative  of  their  journey  which  Barnabas  and  Saul 
had  made  (Olshausen). 

2.  But  there  were  at  Antioch. — Yer.  1 in  particular  reads 
as  if  it  belonged  to  a special  history  of  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
Its  prophets  and  teachers  are  mentioned  by  name : i Tpofprjrai, 
those  who,  as  the  direct  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  a 
state  of  inspiration,  gave  declarations  and  utterances  to  the 
Church;  StSdovcaAot,  those  who  voluntarily  and  deliberately 
devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  others.  We  are  unable 
to  distinguish  who  of  the  five  persons  mentioned  were  prophets, 
and  who  were  teachers.  The  corresponding  particles  re — kcll — 
kcll  and  re — kcll  (Meyer)  afford  no  sufficient  ground  of  distinc- 
tion. Neither  does  the  circumstance  that  Barnabas  received 
his  name  from  the  apostles  on  account  of  his  prophetic  gifts 
prove  anything,  for  he  was  placed  first  on  the  list  because  he 
was  at  that  time  the  most  important  and  distinguished  person  at 
Antioch ; whilst  Saul,  as  the  last  who  had  come  in  connection 
with  the  Church,  and  as  still  in  retirement,  is  mentioned  last.  Of 
the  three  intervening  persons,  except  what  is  here  said,  nothing 
is  known.  Symeon  called  Niger.  Lucius,  whose  identity  with 
the  Lucius  mentioned  in  Bom.  xvi.  21  is  wholly  uncertain  : from 
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the  circumstance  that  he  is  mentioned  as  a native  of  Cyrene,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  he  might  have  been  among  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  at  Antioch,  for  Luke  has  described 
them  as  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  (chap.  xi.  19).  Also 
nothing  more  is  known  about  Manaen.  The  Herod  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up  was  not  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  only  seventeen  (Jos. 
Ant.  xix.  9,  1) ; because  a companion  of  his  would  be  much  too 
young  to  be  at  this  time  a teacher  of  the  Church.  From  this 
it  follows  that  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
and  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  must  have  been  intended. 
In  that  case,  we  must  suppose  Manaen  to  have  been  a man  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Zvvrpocfros  may  signify  cum 
aliquo  nutritus , a foster-brother,  according  to  which  Manaen’s 
mother  would  have  been  the  nurse  of  Herod  Antipas  (Vulgate, 
Kuinoel,  Olshausen)  ; but  usually  the  word  has  only  the  signi- 
fication of  a play-fellow  or  comrade.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
remarkable  that  a man  who  had  been  brought  up  at  a royal 
court,  and  that  court  the  court  of  Herod  the  Great,  should  have 
become  a Christian  pastor  and  teacher. 

3.  As  they  worshipped  the  Lord. — Luke  now  relates  how 
the  intimation  of  the  Spirit  to  appoint  Barnabas  and  Saul  to 
the  missionary  work  was  communicated  to  the  Church.  It  was 
while  the  Church  was  engaged  in  divine  worship,  and  fasted, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  the  order  to  that  effect.  AeiTovpyetv 
is  in  classical  writers  used  to  express  the  performance  of  civil 
offices  and  duties;  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Heb.  x.  11,  the 
priestly  ministrations  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  ; and  here  evi- 
dently it  expresses  the  performance  of  divine  worship.  The 
subject  avrcov  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  five  prophets  and 
teachers  mentioned  in  ver.  1,  but  is  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
Christian  congregation  at  Antioch,  because  the  command  dcftopi- 
aare  (according  to  the  whole  section,  see  chap.  xiv.  26—28)  is 
addressed  not  simply  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  therefore  clvtmv  must  also  be  referred  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  Holy  Ghost  spoke,  namely,  by  one  of  the 
prophets,  66  Separate  to  Me  Barnabas  and  Saul,”  namely,  to  a 
holy  service.  ’Afopi&cv  contains  in  itself  the  idea  of  sanctity 
and  consecration,  as  always  includes  the  idea  of  separation 
from  a common  and  daily  use.  The  work  to  which  the  Holy 
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Ghost  called  them  is  not  expressly  named.  It  was  doubtless 
already  known  that  Saul  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  (chap.  ix.  15). 

4.  They  fasted. — That  the  Church  well  understood  this  revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  is  proved  by  the  immediate  ordination  and  mis- 
sion of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  With  fasting  and  prayer  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  commended  them — their  journey  and  busi- 
ness— to  the  protection  and  grace  of  God,  and  sent  them  away. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  Redeemer,  only  as  the  Crucified,  has  become  also 
Lord  and  King,  the  Exalted.  Even  so,  His  Church  always 
exists  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  hoc  signo  vincet.  The  first 
severe  onset  on  the  Church,  when  Stephen  was  stoned,  served 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  directly 
brought  about  its  transition  to  the  Gentiles.  So  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  second  severe  persecution,  whose  victim  was  the 
Apostle  James,  and  which  Peter  escaped  only  by  a miracle,  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  comes  into  full  operation.  u To  conquer 
by  yielding.” 

2.  The  apostleship  of  Paul,  in  point  of  fact,  begins  with  this 
mission.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  sent  forth  ( airoaro - 
Ao?).  He  did  not  offer  himself,  nor  resolve  to  go  of  his  own 
accord,  but  he  was  called,  rite  vocatur , chosen  and  sent,  and 
that  by  divine  authority.  Jesus  Himself,  during  His  earthly 
life,  chose  and  sent  the  twelve  provisionally  (Matt,  x.),  but  after 
His  resurrection,  He  fully  and  ultimately  empowered  and  sent 
them ; yet  they  must  wait  for  their  preparation  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  before  they  betake  themselves  to  action.  Even  so,  Saul 
was  called  by  Jesus  Christ  in  His  state  of  exaltation,  after  His 
ascension ; and  the  Lord  Himself  had  declared  to  him  that  He 
would  send  him  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  Israel.  But  now,  only 
after  a sufficient  time  of  internal  growth  and  faithful  exercise, 
of  humble  activity  in  quiet  seclusion,  he  is  sent,  and  his  great 
course  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  discloses  itself.  It  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  calls  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  work.  But 
He  does  this  by  means  of  human  instrumentality.  It  was  one 
or  other  of  the  Christian  prophets  at  Antioch,  in  whose  soul  the 
Spirit  was,  and  by  whose  mouth  He  declared  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  be  separated  to  the  work.  And  it  was  the  Church  to 
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whom  this  command  was  addressed,  and  who,  in  the  obedience 
of  faith,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  ordained  these  two  with  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  forthwith  sent  them  away.  Considered 
in  a human  point  of  view,  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch ; that  Church  was  the  association  or 
authority  by  whom  they  were  commissioned  and  sent.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  only  the  instrument 
in  carrying  into  effect,  and  ’ in  accomplishing  the  previous 
internal  call  of  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  the  Church.  The 
caller  and  the  sender  was  the  Lord  Himself,  who  by  His  Spirit 
made  known  His  will  to  the  Church,  and  then  by  the  Church 
sent  forth  the  missionaries.  And  only  this  certainty  of  a divine 
call  and  mission  by  the  Lord  could  confer  on  them  the  joyful- 
ness and  the  confidence  requisite  for  their  work.  The  work  of 
Christ  proceeds  gradually,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  congrega- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  development.  This  was  remarkably  the 
case  with  regard  to  Saul.  As  he  was  arrested  and  awakened 
directly  by  the  Redeemer,  but  his  conversion  completed  by  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  a simple  member  of  the  Church  at  Damascus ; 
so  he  originally  received  his  call  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  Lord  Himself,  but  it  was  realized  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Church  at  Antioch.  This  concurrence  and  inter- 
penetration of  the  divine  and  human,  this  interposition  of  the 
divine  will  by  means  of  human  instruments,  takes  place  at  the 
call  and  ordination  to  the  ordinary  ministerial  office,  as  well  as 
to  the  missionary  work;  and  only  this  rite  vocari , inside  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  is  a support  to  true  ministerial  joyful- 
ness, and  an  incentive  to  true  ministerial  fidelity. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

But  there  were  at  Antioch , 'prophets  and  teachers  (ver.  1).  A 
Church  is  now  regarded  as  well  provided,  if  it  has  many  buildings 
of  stone,  temples,  endowments,  and  beautiful  vestments.  The 
Church  of  Antioch  had  none  of  all  these,  but  it  had  prophets 
and  teachers,  who  are  now  commonly  wanting  (Gossner). — 
Manaen , who  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch.  Two 
are  often  brought  up  together,  nourished  at  the  same  breast,  of 
whom  the  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left  (Starke). 

And  as  they  fasted , the  Holy  Ghost  said  (ver.  2).  The  Holy 
Ghost  comes  not  into  a full  belly  and  a distracted  spirit.  A full 
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belly  is  no  diligent  student  and  no  spiritual  worshipper  (Gossner). 
— Separate  to  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  work  to  which  I have 
called  them . The  divine  choice,  the  supply  of  gifts,  preparation 
by  manifold  providential  dealings,  awakened  willingness,  precede 
and  constitute  the  internal  call.  The  call  of  the  Church,  sepa- 
ration and  confirmation,  follow  : these  constitute  the  external 
call  (Rieger). — Separate  them  to  Me , that  they  may  live,  labour, 
think,  and  strive  entirely  for  My  service,  will,  and  pleasure. 
Teachers  ought  to  be  God’s  peculiar  people,  chosen  and  sepa- 
rated only  to  please  Him  (Apost.  Past.). — Wherefore  Barnabas 
and  Saul  ? All  God’s  servants  must  be  ready,  when  the  Lord 
will  use  them.  But  the  divine  call  and  command  alone  is  the 
hint  which  they  follow.  Whoever  is  called,  let  him  riot  despise 
him  who  remains ; and  whoever  must  wait,  let  him  not  envy 
him  who  receives  an  office  (Apost.  Past.). — The  meanest  office, 
imposed  on  one  according  to  the  divine  call,  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
ceived : the  greatest  dignity  is  not  worth  running  after  (Rieger). 

Then  they  fasted  (ver.  3).  Thus  no  feast  at  their  going 
away,  but  a fast.  Now-a-days  we  are  commonly  accustomed, 
even  in  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  observe  before- 
hand a feast  of  joy,  therefore  mourning  feasts  come  afterwards. 
(Williger,  who  adds  the  charming  narrative  of  the  ordination 
and  mission  of  John  Williams,  the  Apostle  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.) 

On  the  whole  section  (vers  1-3). — The  Lord  sends  labourers 
to  His  harvest.  1.  The  harvest  which  He  has  in  view.  2.  The 
labourers  whom  He  chooses.  3.  The  mission,  how  it  is  to  be 
conducted  (Lisco). — How  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  should 
be  sent  to  the  heathen.  1.  On  the  call  and  intimation  of  the 
Lord : a.  Those  who  send  must  be  moved,  not  by  their  own 
spirit,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  b.  Those  who  are  to  be  sent 
must  be  chosen,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  human  pru- 
dence, but  according  to  the  evident  marks  of  divine  grace  in 
them.  2.  With  holy  behaviour:  a.  Those  who  send  should 
fast — abstain  from  all  superfluities,  in  order  to  have  enough  for 
the  wants  of  the  heathen,  b.  They  should  pray  : the  prayer  of 
the  sender  co-operates  mightily  with  the  word  of  the  preachers. 
c.  The  messengers  should  depart  with  the  imposition  of  hands  ; 
regularly  ordained,  if  they  are  to  have  an  orderly  ministry 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  and  the  advancement  of  the 
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Church  (Lisco). — The  first  missionary  ordination  at  Antioch. 
1.  Why  did  the  first  missionaries  proceed  from  Antioch  ? a.  On 
account  of  the  peculiarly  flourishing  condition  of  that  Church. 
h.  According  to  the  peculiar  will  of  Divine  Wisdom.  2.  The 
appointment  of  the  first  missionaries : a.  What  men  were  ap- 
pointed. h.  How  their  ordination  took  place  (Lisco). — An  inter- 
nal and  an  external  call  pertain  to  t\e  ministerial  office.  1.  The 
internal  call.  2.  The  external  call  (Lisco). — Christianity  has  a 
missionary  power  in  itself.  1.  Where  the  Church  is  living, 
missions  must  be  flourishing.  2.  Where  missions  are  living,  the 
Church  must  be  flourishing  (Lisco). — The  best  travelling  attend- 
ance for  a missionary  on  his  departure.  1.  The  divine  call  con- 
cerning him.  2.  The  impulse  of  the  Spirit  within  him.  3.  The 
prayers  of  the  Church  behind  him.  4.  The  sighing  of  the  heathen 
world  before  him. — The  blessed  bond  of  union  between  the  Church 
at  home  and  its  missionaries  abroad.  1.  The  blessing  which  the 
missionaries  receive  from  home  in  spiritual  and  bodily  gifts, 
ordination,  prayer.  2.  The  blessing  which  flows  back  to  home 
from  the  missionaries  abroad : by  exhortation  to  supplication, 
call  to  praise  God,  invigoration  of  faith,  and  vivification  of  love. — 
Wherein  consists  the  strength  of  the  missionary  work  ? 1.  In  the 
call  of  God  which  it  follows.  2.  In  the  fidelity  of  the  labourers, 
whom  it  sends.  3.  In  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  on  which  it 
relies. — How  the  Church  must  begin  its  enterprises,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  blessed.  1.  Not  with  worldly  computation,  but 
from  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  2.  Not  with  a precipitous  shout 
of  triumph,  but  with  humble  prayer.  3.  Not  trusting  to  human 
names,  be  they  even  called  Barnabas  and  Saul,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  on  whose  blessing  all  things  depend. 


B. 

Journey  to  Cyprus.  Results  of  the  Labours  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  in  that  Island. 

Chap.  xiii.  4-12. 

4 Now  they,  having  been  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  went  down  to 
Seleucia  ; and  from  that  they  sailed  to  Cyprus.  5 And  when  they  arrived 
at  Salamis,  they  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews ; 
and  they  had  also  John  as  an  attendant.  6 But  when  they  had  traversed 
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the  whole  island  unto  Paphos,  they  found  a man,  who  was  a sorcerer  and 
false  prophet,  a Jew,  named  Barjesus,  7 Who  was  with  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  an  intelligent  man.  The  same  called  for  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  8 Then  Elymas,  the  sorcerer 
(for  so  is  his  name  interpreted),  withstood  them,  and  sought  to  turn  the 
proconsul  from  the  faith.  9 But  Saul  (who  also  is  called  Paul),  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  sharply  on  him,  and  said,  10  “0  thou,  who  art 
full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  levity,  thou  child  of  the  devil  and  enemy  of  all 
righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ? 
11  And  now,  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  wilt  be 
blind,  and  not  see  the  sun  for  a certain  time.”  And  immediately  there  fell 
upon  him  a mist  and  a darkness,  and  he  went  about  seeking  some  to  lead 
him  by  the  hand.  12  When  the  proconsul  saw  what  was  done,  he  believed, 
being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord. 

Yer.  4.  olroi  is  not  so  well  attested  as  octroi. 

Yer.  6.  ohyv  before  rviv  v^oou  is  omitted  in  the  textus  receptus,  but  is 
sufficiently  attested : it  might  have  appeared  superfluous. — ’’Avlpoc  before 
rtvoc  also  appeared  superfluous,  on  which  account  it  was  omitted  in  the 
textus  receptus  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. : it  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
tained as  genuine. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Now  having  been  sent  forth. — We  are  not  informed  by 
Luke  what  induced  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  select  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia,  as 
the  aim  of  their  journey.  Without  doubt  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  in  connection 
with  the  principle  that  they  would  first  think  on  what  was 
nearest.  Now  Cyprus  was  not  only  geographically  near,  but 
also  near  to  them,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  native  country  of  Bar- 
nabas (chap.  iv.  36)  ; besides,  an  opportunity  of  journeying  there 
might  soonest  present  itself.  Their  way  led  them  from  Antioch, 
down  the  Orontes  to  the  convenient  port  of  Seleucia,  distant 
about  three  or  four  geographical  (German)  miles,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  they  embarked  and  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  whose  eastern  shore  was  the  city  of 
Salamis,  with  its  convenient  haven.  Here  the  two  messengers 
of  the  Gospel  landed,  accompanied  by  a third  in  a subordinate 
position  (v7r7]peT7]s;)7  John  named  Mark,  whom  they  had  taken 
with  them  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  (chap.  xii.  12,  25).  From 
Salamis  they  traversed  the  whole  island,  which  has  a consider- 
able area  (about  300  German  square  miles),  and  at  that  time 
possessed  a number  of  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  At  length 
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they  stopped  at  Paphos  (New  Paphos),  a sea-port  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  and  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
proconsul.  From  Paphos,  they  again  left  the  island. 

2.  And  when  they  arrived  at  Salamis . — Luke  describes  the 
labours  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  by  three  traits  : 1.  Preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  2.  The  encounter  with  the 
sorcerer  Barjesus.  3.  The  conversion  of  the  Roman  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus. 

Luke  mentions  very  summarily  that  they  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  Where?  We  must,  first  of  all, 
think  of  Salamis  ; but  we  may  not  limit  this  notice  exclusively 
to  that  city,  because,  although  it  was  of  considerable  size,  it 
would  hardly  have  more  than  one  synagogue.  And  as  Barnabas 
was  a native  of  Cyprus,  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  and  Saul 
would  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Messiah  and  Redeemer  who  had 
already  appeared,  first  of  all  to  the  Jews,  who  resided  in  great 
numbers  in  that  island. 

The  encounter  with  the  sorcerer  Barjesus  took  place  at 
Paphos.  This  man,  as  it  appears,  gave  himself  the  name  of 
Elymas, — an  Arabic  word  from  the  same  root  as  the  Turkish 
title  Ulema, — and  thus  gave  himself  out  to  be  a wise  man,  that 
is,  an  oriental  magian.  The  opinion  concerning  him  is  contained 
in  the  epithet,  a false  prophet.  This  man  had  acquired  influ- 
ence with  the  proconsul,  and  was  in  his  company ; and  when 
Sergius  Paulus  had  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  order  to  hear 
them,  Elymas,  fearing  lest  he  should  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
proconsul,  withstood  their  words,  and  sought  to  perplex  (piaarpe- 
yjrac)  the  Roman,  and  draw  him  from  the  faith.  Then  was  Saul 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost : the  Spirit  gave  him  a sudden  insight 
into  the  man,  enabled  him  to  discern  the  innermost  state  of  his 
soul,  and  filled  him  with  a holy  indignation,  which  at  first  showed 
itself  by  a penetrating  and  steady  look  ( arevLaa ? eh  avrov ),  and 
forthwith  in  the  words  of  reproof.  These  words  unveil,  first  of 
all,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  sorcerer  (*fl — Sucaioavvrjs;)  : 
full  of  all  subtil ty  and  wickedness,  and  hostile  to  all  righteous- 
ness, that  is,  to  everything  that  is  right  and  pleasing  to  God,  a 
child  of  the  devil  (vie  Sca/3o\ov  in  contrast  to  the  name  Bar- 
jesus, and  by  which  also  is  expressed  that  such  a disposition  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  that  is  divine  and  good). 
Secondly,  the  reproof  censures  the  opposition  to  God  of  his  pre- 
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sent  conduct,  ov  Travcrrj — evOela 9 : the  ways  of  God  lead  straight 
to  salvation  and  blessedness ; but  he  thwarts  them  as  much  as 
he  can,  and  seeks  to  divert  them  from  this  end,  in  order  that  the 
proconsul  should  give  no  credit  to  the  word  of  God,  and  should 
not  attain  to  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  announces  in  ver.  11  the 
divine  punishment  of  temporal  blindness  : %elp  icvplov , the  puni- 
tive power  of  God.  Saul  expressly  declares  that  he  shall  be 
blind  only  for  a certain  season,  and  thus  not  for  ever.  This 
declaration  was  fulfilled  on  the  spot : immediately  there  fell  upon 
him  a mist,  and  soon  complete  darkness. 

3.  The  conversion  of  the  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus.  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  met  with  this  man  in  Paphos.  Under  Augustus, 
the  island  of  Cyprus  was  for  a time  an  imperial  province,  when 
it  would  be  governed  by  a praetor  ; but  Augustus  restored  it  to 
the  people  (Strabo,  xvii.  810 ; Dio.  Cass.  liii.  12,  liv.  4),  and  from 
that  time  it  was  governed,  as  all  senatorial  provinces  were,  by 
proconsuls.  The  entirely  incidental  notice  of  Luke,  that  the 
highest  authority  in  the  island  was  an  avOviraTos,  thus  strikingly 
agrees  with  history,  and  with  the  coins  of  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
whilst,  before  these  proofs  were  taken  notice  of,  it  was  for  a long 
time  supposed  that  Luke,  in  using  the  title  proconsul,  had  com- 
mitted a mistake,  or  that  he  did  not  know  the  exact  import  of  that 
appellation  (see  Hackett’s  Commentary).  The  proconsul  at  this 
time,  Sergius  Paulus,  unknown  in  classical  writings,  is  described 
as  dvrjp  crvveTos : this  he  may  have  been,  notwithstanding  that  for 
a time  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  Jewish  sorcerer.  He  showed  at 
least  his  sagacity  in  desiring,  of  his  own  accord,  the  acquaintance 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  Finally,  he  attained  to  the  faith,  partly 
because  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  actual  and  sudden  judg- 
ment on  Elymas,  and  partly  by  the  positive  impression  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  which  filled  him  with  astonishment. 

4.  But  Saul , who  also  is  called  Paul. — For  the  first  time  the 
name  Paul  along  with  Saul  occurs,  and  henceforth  the  name 
Saul  is  no  more  mentioned.  Even  as  from  chap.  vii.  57  to 
chap.  xiii.  7 he  is  constantly  called  by  his  Hebrew  name  Saul, 
so  from  this  onwards  he  is  only  called  by  his  Roman  name 
Paul.  This  cannot  be  accidental,  as  Heinrichs  thinks  (on  the 
mention  of  Sergius  Paulus,  it  occurred  to  Luke  that  Saul  also 
was  called  Paul)  ; but  it  must  be  designed  and  intentional. 
There  are  various  suppositions  as  to  what  that  intention  was. 
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The  oldest,  and  also  the  latest  most  approved  supposition,  is  that 
Luke  here  introduces  the  name,  because  the  apostle  from  this 
event,  and  in  memory  of  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,  re- 
ceived his  name  Paul.  So  Jerome : aprimo  ecclesice  spolio , procon- 
sule  Sergio  Paulo , victories  suce  trophcea  retulit , erexitque  vexillum , 
ut  Paulus  diceretur  e Saulo.  So  also  Laurentius  Valla,  Bengel, 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  Baumgarten,  Ewald.  Whether  it  be  supposed, 
with  Jerome,  that  the  apostle  adopted  this  name  himself,  or, 
as  Meyer  thinks,  that  other  Christians  called  him  so  in  memory 
of  the  remarkable  conversion  of  his  first  convert.  But  were 
this  so,  we  would  have  expected  that  Luke  would  have  informed 
us : he  does  not  do  this,  and  indeed  introduces  the  name,  not  in 
direct  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  proconsul,  but  in 
connection  with  the  severe  rebuke  pronounced  on  the  sorcerer ; 
and  indeed  (which  is  not  usually  considered)  in  connection  with 
the  significant  precedence  of  the  apostle  before  Barnabas. 
Hitherto  Luke  has  represented  Barnabas  as  the  chief  person ; 
but  here,  not  Barnabas,  but  Saul  steps  forward,  taking  the 
lead  in  word  and  action;  as  also  in  ver.  16  and  the  following 
verses : in  ver.  13,  the  whole  company  is  named  after  Paul  as 
the  principal  person  {pi  irepl  TlavXov );  and  henceforth,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  said  “ Paul  and  Barnabas”  (chap.  xiii.  46,  50,  etc.),  and 
it  occurs  as  an  exception,  when  Barnabas  is  placed  before  Paul. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  name  Paul  stands  in  connection 
with  the  independent  prominence  and  work  of  the  apostle ; and 
certainly  it  is  not  unintentionally  and  accidentally  that  Luke,  at 
the  same  time  when  he  first  introduces  the  new  name,  observes 
that  Paul  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly,  at  this 
critical  moment  an  internal  progress  and  a decided  elevation  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  occurred  to  him,  by  means  of  which,  Paul, 
who  hitherto  had  remained  passive,  stepped  forward,  working 
independently  and  taking  precedence  of  Barnabas ; and  thus  in 
connection  with  this,  and  not  precisely  in  connection  with  the 
conversion  of  the  proconsul,  stands  the  constant  use  by  Luke 
of  this  name,  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  also  uses  per- 
sonally of  himself.  By  this  certainly  it  is  not  explained  when 
and  where  the  apostle  received  his  Roman  name.  Possibly  he 
had  it  at  his  birth  in  the  capacity  of  a Roman  citizen;  but  in 
his  pharisaical  period,  and  also  in  the  first  years  after  his  con- 
version, he  used  only  the  Hebrew  name  Saul ; whereas  during 
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his  career  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  preferred  the  Eoman 
name  Paul. 


DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

The  encounter  of  the  Apostle  Paul  with  the  sorcerer  Barjesus 
took  place  from  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1.  The  pene- 
trating look  into  the  inmost  soul  of  the  sorcerer  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Paul  had  not  at  an  earlier 
period  discerned  him.  How  could  he,  in  consequence  of  a short 
meeting,  see  into  the  bottom  of  his  disposition  without  divine 
illumination  ? And  he  accused  him  justly.  If  the  man  had 
been  a heathen  magian,  his  spiritual  condition  and  guilt  might 
not  have  been  so  bad  as  the  apostle  asserted.  But  the  more  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  His  ways,  of  His  counsel  and 
commands,  was  in  his  power  as  a Jew,  the  more  decidedly  must 
his  character  have  been  averted  from  all  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, the  more  must  he  have  been  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  when  with  such  craft  and  sophistry  he  sought  to  pervert 
the  ways  of  God.  2.  Further,  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ 
displays  itself  in  the  announcement  of  the  punishment.  Here 
is  not  the  spirit  of  an  Elias,  who  commanded  fire  to  fall  from 
heaven,  and  who  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Here  is  not  carnal 
zeal,  which  so  easily  mingles  itself  with  righteous  indignation. 
There  is  moderation,  forbearance,  and  compassion  in  the  pro- 
cedure. The  apostle  reveals  to  the  perverted  spirit  that  he  will 
be  blind,  but  not  for  ever, — on  the  contrary,  only  for  a season. 
Thus  the  prospect  is  indirectly  opened  up  to  him  of  a termina- 
tion of  the  punishment,  provided  he  would  cease  to  pervert  the 
ways  of  God  ( ov  iravay , ver.  10).  This  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
who  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  hut  to  save  them. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

They  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  4).  This 
is  here  emphatically  repeated,  because  in  this  consists  the  ground 
of  all  the  blessed  providences,  labours,  and  miracles,  which  are 
mentioned  in  what  follows  (Apost.  Past.). — They  repaired  to 
Seleucia , and  from  that  sailed  to  Cyprus.  With  the  true  ser- 
vants of  God,  all  the  steps  of  their  lives  are  not  only  important, 
but  also  blessed.  The  eyes  of  God  watch  over  them,  and  direct 
their  goings  from  place  to  place  in  the  right  way.  It  is  not 
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forgotten  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  where  they  wander.  It  is  not 
the  fame  of  the  place,  nor  the  importance  of  their  stations ; but 
their  conduct  in  following  the  call  of  God  as  faithful  and  obe- 
dient servants,  remaining  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  honestly  performing  their  daily  work, — these  are  the  things 
which  preserve  all  the  steps  of  their  lives  in  blessed  remembrance. 
A blessing  also  attends  the  footsteps  of  the  faithful  servants 
of  Christ,  even  where  they  only  preach  as  sojourners  and  as 
strangers : even  so  was  it  with  Jesus,  who  in  all  His  journeys 
and  on  every  opportunity  left  a blessing  behind  (Apost.  Past.). 

They  preached  the  word  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  (ver.  6). 
Salvation  was  to  proceed  from  the  Jews.  The  public  schools  of 
the  Jews  gave  the  most  inoffensive  opportunity  of  delivering 
a discourse.  When  we  find  before  us  an  open  door,  we  must 
use  it  and  work  while  it  is  day  (Rieger). 

They  journeyed  through  the  whole  island  unto  Paphos  (ver.  6), 
with  its  wanton  and  vicious  worship  of  Venus.  In  such  a strong- 
hold of  Satan,  did  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  break  ground. 
The  prince  of  this  world  certainly  defies  the  ambassadors  with 
this  taunt : I am  here  before  you ! Thus  here  in  the  person  of 
the  sorcerer  Barjesus  (Rieger). 

Who  was  with  Sergius  Paulus , an  intelligent  man  (ver.  7). 
To  be  prudent  and  to  be  a Christian  agree  well  together.  The 
truth  of  God  in  the  Gospel  may  be  looked  at  straight  in  the  face 
by  men  of  understanding  (Rieger). — This  is  intelligence,  when 
one  is  eager  to  learn  the  word  of  God  (Starke). — Sergius 
Paulus  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  yet  he  could  allow  himself 
to  be  bewitched  by  Barjesus.  Not  only  has  reason  weak  eyes, 
but  the  peculiar  witchcraft  of  a deceiver  consists  in  this,  that 
it  blinds  the  eyes  of  reason;  therefore  we  see  so  many  great 
minds  so  greatly  ensnared  by  the  love  of  the  darkness  (Apost. 
Past.). 

And  sought  to  turn  the  proconsul  from  the  faith  (ver.  8). 
The  great  have  always  people  about  them  who  seek  to  turn  them 
from  good,  and  suggest  evil  to  them ; but  they  have  not  always 
apostles  who  guard  them  against  the  evil,  1 Sam.  x.  3 (Quesnel). 

But  Saul , who  is  also  called  Paul , filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost , 
looked  on  him  (ver.  9).  Whoever  is  in  his  own  eyes  a Paul, 
that  is  to  say,  weak  and  little,  is  to  others  a Saul,  that  is,  desired 
and  beloved  (Starke). — As  generals  receive  honourable  titles 
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from  the  places  of  their  victories,  so  has  Saul  received  the  name, 
which  as  an  apostle  he  bears,  from  the  first  trophy  which  he 
has  won  for  Christ.  But  he  himself  has  still  more  pleasure  in 
this  exchange  of  his  name,  because  Paul  signifies  “ little  ” (Eph. 
iii.  8 ; 2 Cor.  xii.  9).  He  had  his  Hebrew  name  in  common  with 
the  king  from  the  same  tribe,  who  was  taller  by  a head  than  all 
the  people ; and  as  the  same  persecuted  David,  the  man  accord- 
ing to  God’s  own  heart,  so  had  Saul,  when  he  towered  above  all 
others  in  pharisaical  pride,  persecuted  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David 
(Besser). — And  said , 0 full  of  all  subtilty.  This  is  something 
else  than  that  mere  scolding  which  the  heat  of  passion  produces. 
A teacher,  though  he  has,  by  reason  of  his  office  and  conscience, 
to  rebuke,  should  examine  well  whether  he  is  in  proper  com- 
posure of  mind,  and  whether  he  can  speak  and  act  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  from  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Apost. 
Past.). 

Thou  child  of  the  devil , and  enemy  of  all  righteousness  (ver. 
10).  Word  for  word,  and  blow  for  blow,  Paul  tears  the  mask 
from  his  countenance  and  discovers  to  him  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion. “ Child  of  the  devil,”  in  contrast  to  u Bar  (son)  Jesus.” 
“Full  of  all  subtilty  and  mischief,”  in  contrast  to  “Elymas”  (a 
wise  man).  “Thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness  and  perverter 
of  the  ways  of  God,”  because  he  called  himself  a prophet  of 
God,  and  thus  a revealer  of  the  true  way  of  salvation  (Wil- 
liger). 

Behold , the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee  (ver.  11).  Not 
as  with  the  true  servants  of  God  to  enlighten  and  strengthen, 
but  to  blind  and  paralyze,  though  only  for  a season ; for  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  it  was  to  be  a chastisement  to  lead  to 
righteousness,  not  a condemnation  and  rejection. — The  punish- 
ment was,  1.  in  correspondence  with  the  transgression — he  who 
blinded  others  is  himself  blinded ; 2.  striking  and  convincing  for 
the  spectators ; 3.  with  all  its  severity,  conducive  to  amend- 
ment by  an  intimation  of  the  divine  mercy.  Paul  himself  had 
at  his  conversion  been  blind  for  a season,  and  knew  from  his 
own  experience  how  profitable  this  darkness  was  for  internal 
collection  and  composure  of  mind  (Apost.  Past.). 

When  the  proconsul  saw  what  ivas  done  (ver.  12).  The  fall 
of  one  must  serve  for  the  elevation  of  another  (Starke). — The 
judgment  upon  Elymas  placed  Sergius  Paulus  at  liberty  from  his 
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seductive  powers,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  must  convey  the 
appropriate  seed  and  root  for  faith  (Rieger). — The  soul  of  the 
meanest  slave  in  Paphos  was  certainly  not  less  valuable  than  the 
soul  of  the  governor ; yet  it  signified  something  to  the  apostle, 
that  the  first  of  those  called  by  his  preaching  was  one  of  those 
few  noble  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  1 Cor.  i.  26.  His  com- 
mission was  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  before  kings  (chap.  ix. 
15),  and  Sergius  Paulus  represented  the  royal  government  in 
the  country  (Apost.  Past.). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  4-12). — The  first  missionary  ship . 

1.  Its  bold  crew  : the  great  Paul,  the  noble  Barnabas,  the 
youthful  Mark.  2.  Its  fresh  wind:  the  east  wind  filled  the 
sails,  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  the  teachers.  3.  Its  favourable 
anchorage : the  renowned  Cyprus,  with  its  natural  beauties  and 
sinful  abominations.  4.  Its  great  prizes : the  sorcerer  van- 
quished, the  governor  converted. — The  first  missionary  intelli- 
gence, an  emblem  of  all  succeeding ; representing  the  missionary 
work, — 1.  In  its  manifold  courses : externally,  Seleucia  and 
Cyprus,  by  sea  and  by  land;  internally,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

2.  In  its  severe  contests : with  heathen  vices — the  worship 

of  Venus  at  Paphos ; with  heathen  superstition — the  sorcerer 
Elymas.  3.  In  its  blessed  victories  : the  powers  of  darkness  are 
overthrown  (Elymas) ; souls  are  gained  (Sergius  Paulus). — 
Paul  in  Paphos , or  the  preaching  of  the  cross  in  its  power  to  con- 
quer the  world.  It  conquers  : 1.  The  sinful  lusts  of  the  world : 
in  the  lascivious  myrtle  and  rose  groves  of  Venus,  the  apostle 
plants  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  symbol  of  repentance  and  of 
the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh.  2.  The  false  wisdom  of  the  world : 
the  deceits  of  Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  dissolve  before  the  light  of 
evangelical  grace  and  truth.  3.  The  power  and  weapons  of 
the  world:  the  Roman  proconsul  surrenders  as  a prisoner  to 
the  word  of  God. — How  before  the  heavenly  light  of  the  Gospel 
all  the  delusive  and  seductive  arts  of  the  world  dissolve . 1.  The 

enchantment  of  the  world’s  lusts  (Cyprus  with  its  vineyards  and 
altars  to  Venus).  2.  The  enchantment  of  the  world’s  wisdom 
(Elymas  with  his  deceits).  3.  The  enchantment  of  the  world’s 
power  (Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul). — Sergius  Paulus , 
the  first  great  trophy  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles . 1. 
Taken  from  the  midst  of  the  hostile  camp  : a Roman,  a man  of 
power,  a man  of  education.  2.  Wrested  from  a crafty  pos- 
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sessor : Ely  mas  the  sorcerer,  as  the  representative  of  the  falsely 
praised  art  of  human  sophistry.  3.  As  a permanent  ornament 
to  the  apostle,  prefixed  to  his  now  prevailing  name  Paul, 
whether  he  adopted  it  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  or 
whether  he  only  then  rightly  merited  it. — The  Gospel,  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life  to  the  one  (Sergius  Paulus),  and  of 
death  unto  death  to  the  other  (Elymas). — How  a true  servant  of 
God  uses  liis  office  of  reproof.  1.  Not  in  carnal  passion,  but  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  9).  2.  Not  with  worldly  weapons,  but 

with  the  sword  of  the  word,  by  which  he  discloses  the  evil  state 
of  the  heart  (ver.  10),  and  announces  the  judgment  of  God 
(ver.  11).  3.  Not  for  death  and  condemnation,  but  for  warn- 

ing and  for  the  salvation  of  souls  (ver.  11). 

c. 

Continuation  of  the  Journey.  Labours  and  Sufferings  at  Antioch 

in  Pisidia. 

Chap.  xiii.  13-52. 

1.  Journey  through  Pamphylia  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (vers.  13,  14). 

13  But  after  Paul  and  they  who  were  with  him  had  sailed  from  Paphos, 
they  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  But  John  separated  from  them,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  14  But  they  proceeded  from  Perga,  and  came  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

2.  The  Missionary  Discourse  of  Paul  at  Antioch  (vers.  15-44). 

Here  they  went  on  the  Sabbath  into  the  synagogue,  and  sat  down. 
15  And  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue sent  to  them,  saying,  Brethren,  if  ye  have  a word  of  exhortation 
to  this  people,  say  on.  16  Then  Paul  stood  up,  and  beckoning  with  his 
hand,  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  who  fear  God,  hearken.  17  The  God  of 
this  people  chose  our  fathers,  and  exalted  the  people  when  they  were  so- 
journers in  Egypt,  and  with  a high  arm  led  them  out  of  it.  18  And  about 
forty  years  He  bore  them,  nourishing  them  in  the  wilderness.  1 9 And  He 
destroyed  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  divided  their  land  among 
them  as  an  inheritance.  20  And  after  that  He  gave  them  judges,  about  the 
space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  21  And 
afterward  they  desired  a king ; and  God  gave  them  Saul,  the  son  of  Cis,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  22  And  when 
He  had  removed  him,  He  raised  up  to  them  David  for  a king ; to  whom  also 
He  bare  witness,  and  said,  I have  found  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  a man  after 
My  own  heart,  who  will  do  all  My  will.  23  Of  this  man’s  seed  has  God, 
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according  to  the  promise,  brought  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Jesus  to  be  a 
Saviour ; 24  John  having  preached  before  His  entrance  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance to  all  the  people  of  Israel.  25  And  as  John  fulfilled  his  course, 
he  said,  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ? Iam  not  He  : but,  behold,  after  me 
He  cometh,  whose  sandals  I am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

26  Men  and  brethren,  sons  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  those  among 
you  who  fear  God,  to  you  has  the  word  of  this  salvation  been  sent.  27  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  have  not  known  Him,  and 
have  fulfilled  by  their  sentence  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read 
every  Sabbath  ; 28  And  without  finding  any  cause  of  death  in  Him,  they 
desired  Pilate  that  He  should  be  slain.  29  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all 
that  was  written  of  Him,  they  took  Him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  Him 
in  a grave.  30  But  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead  : 31  And  He  was  seen 
many  days  of  them  who  came  up  with  Him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who 
now  are  His  witnesses  to  the  people.  32  And  we  declare  unto  you  the  mes- 
sage of  the  promise,  made  unto  our  fathers,  33  That  God  has  fulfilled  the 
same  to  us  their  children,  having  raised  up  Jesus,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
first  Psalm,  “ Thou  art  My  Son,  to-day  have  I begotten  Thee.”  34  And  as 
concerning  that  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  so  that  He  will  never  return 
to  corruption,  He  thus  spoke  : “ I will  give  to  you  the  sure  holy  things  of 
David.”  35  Therefore  he  says  also  in  another  place,  “ Thou  wilt  not  suffer 
Thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption :”  36  For  David,  after  he  had  in  his  time 
served  the  counsel  of  God,  fell  asleep  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
saw  corruption  ; 37  But  He  whom  God  raised  saw  no  corruption.  38  Be  it 
known  unto  you  then,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 39  And  that  in  Him  every  one  who  believes 
is  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  40  Beware  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken  in  the  prophets ; 
41  “Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  come  to  naught : for  I do  a work  in 
your  days  which  you  will  not  believe,  though  one  should  declare  it  unto  you.” 

Ver.  17.  Toy  Kocou  tovtov , omitting  is  the  original  reading. 

Ver.  18.  ’JLTpoipotpopweu  is  decidedly  more  strongly  attested  than  srpoxo- 
cpopYiasv , for  which  also  Deut.  i.  31,  the  passage  apparently  referred  to  by  the 
apostle,  speaks,  where  also  the  probable  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is  irpo(po- 

(fiopYiaev. 

Ver.  23.  "H yotyev  is  far  better  attested  than  yytipe,  which  has  only  a few 
authorities  for  it,  and  which  appeared  the  simpler  reading. 

Ver.  26.  Modern  critics,  on  account  of  external  testimonies,  have  pre- 
ferred l^a,xearoc^yi  to  the  simple  and  also  more  familiar  dxi<n cchn. 

Ver.  31.  Nth > is  indeed  wanting  in  the  greater  number  of  the  uncial 
MSS.,  but  appears  to  have  been  omitted,  because  the  apostles  had  been  for  a 
long  time  witnesses,  and  not  only  now  for  the  first  time  : it  is  to  be  retained 
as  genuine. 

Ver.  33.  Kvruv  y/ulu  was  not  understood  by  many  transcribers,  and  there- 
fore vipcov  was  made  out  of  it,  and  ocvtuv  omitted.  Both  words  are  genuine. 
— Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  have  justly  preferred  xpara,  which 
is  attested  chiefly  by  MS.  D.,  and  also  by  the  fathers,  as  Origen,  Tertullian, 
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Hilary,  and  others,  who  express  their  opinions  on  this  surprising  numera- 
tion. 

Yer.  41.  ”E pyov  o,  on  the  authority  of  numerous  testimonies,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  $,  which  has  no  uncial  MS.,  and  to  the  omission  of  this  second  ‘ipyou. 

EXEGET1CAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  From  Paphos,  the  journey  proceeded  again  by  sea,  and 
that  in  a north-western  direction,  to  the  Asiatic  province  of 
Pamphylia,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  there  visited 
the  city  of  Perga,  not  far  from  the  coast,  lying  a good  (German) 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oestrus.  There  it  appears  that 
John  Mark  separated  from  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  return  to  Je- 
rusalem. That  this  did  not  take  place  from  good  reasons,  but 
from  a morally  blameable  motive,  is  evident  from  chap.  xv.  37-39, 
where  Paul  at  a later  period  so  blamed  this  departure  of  Mark, 
as  that  even  Barnabas,  who  was  related  to  Mark  (Col.  iv.  10), 
separated  from  Paul  in  consequence.  We  cannot,  however,  de- 
termine the  reason  of  this  departure.  Baumgarten  thinks  that 
Mark  was  incapable  of  the  self-renunciation  necessary  to  found 
an  independent  church  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  therefore 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  But  a weakness,  which  would  no 
longer  submit  to  the  privations  and  fatigues  of  the  missionary 
journey,  may  have  been  his  fault.  01  7 repl  TlavXov , according 
to  the  classical  usus  loquendi,  clearly  makes  us  recognise  Paul  as 
the  chief  person,  as  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  company. 

2.  But  they  proceeded  from  Perga. — Paul  and  Barnabas  by 
themselves  journeyed  farther  inland  from  Perga, — at  first  to 
Antioch,  a populous  city,  about  twenty-five  (German)  miles  to  the 
north,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which,  according  to  the 
change  of  governments,  was  reckoned  as  belonging  at  one  time 
to  Phrygia,  at  another  time  to  Pamphylia,  and  at  another  time 
to  Pisidia.  Here  it  is  called  ’Avno^ela  ri}?  Tliaihia^ ; and  so 
also  Strabo  mentions  it  as  ’ AvTio^eia  rj  i rpo?  rfj  IIuTiB[q  (Strabo, 
xii.  12).  From  this  city  Luke  relates  the  labours  and  experi- 
ences of  the  missionaries  in  detail. 

3.  But  they  went  on  the  Sabbath  into  the  synagogue. — As  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  so  here  they  met  with  many  Jews,  who 
possessed  a synagogue  in  the  city.  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited 
this  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ; and  after  the  usual  reading  of 
a section  from  the  Thora  (Parash)  and  from  the  prophets 
(Haphthara),  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  (the  ripJ3n  toge- 
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ther  with  the  elders  present)  requested  them  to  give  an  address, 
if  they  intended  a word  of  exhortation  (eV  vfilv).  Wetstein  and 
Kuinoel  have  supposed  that  this  request  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  sat  down  on  the  rabbinical  benches 
(i/caOicrav).  But  this  word  does  not  import  so  much,  but  only 
that  they  sat  down  in  order  to  listen.  As,  however,  we  are 
hardly  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  their  residence  in 
the  city,  so  it  is  probable  that  they  had  already  shown  themselves 
in  several  private  discourses  to  be  men  of  religious  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to 
the  request.  Bengel,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  discourse 
of  Paul  (vers.  17—19)  the  words  v^waev,  irpoc^o^opijaev,  /care- 
t c\7]povopi7j(76v , rarely  used  in  Scripture,  occur  (of  which  the  first 
is  in  Isa.  i.,  and  the  other  two  in  Deut.  i.),  has  inferred  that  on 
that  Sabbath  these  two  chapters  (which  are  even  at  present  the 
Parash  and  the  Haphthara  on  the  same  Sabbath)  were  read,  and 
that  in  the  Greek  translation,  so  that  Paul  added  his  discourse 
to  this  section  of  Scripture.  But  the  contents  of  these  chapters 
present  too  little  analogy  to  the  discourse,  as  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion. 

4.  Then  Paul  stood  up . — Paul,  after  requesting  silence  by  a 
movement  of  his  hand,  commenced  with  an  address,  partly  to 
the  Israelites  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  numerous  proselytes 
then  present.  The  apostle  in  ver.  26  addresses  the  latter — that 
is,  such  Gentiles  as  were  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  people  of 
Israel  by  circumcision,  but  had  learned  to  know  the  true  God 
and  worshipped  with  the  Jews — along  with  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  The  discourse  itself,  after  a short  but  important 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  patriarchs  to  David, 
passes  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness through  Him.  fO  0eo?  tov  \aov  tovtov , referring  to 
the  Israelites  then  present,  is  evidently  primarily  spoken  to  those 
who  were  not  Jews.  The  chief  point  apparently  is,  that  God  has 
chosen  the  progenitors  of  this  people  (Abraham,  etc.) ; so  that 
the  people  have  to  thank  not  themselves,  but  the  free  election 
of  God  (to  be  His  people)  for  what  they  are.  In  like  manner, 
the  exaltation  of  the  people  during  their  residence  as  sojourners 
in  Egypt  (ityajcre),  i.e .,  their  increase  to  be  a numerous  and 
powerful  people,  and  His  leading  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with 
a high  and  uplifted  arm,  i.e .,  with  irresistible  power,  are  to  be 
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ascribed  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God.  To  refer 
v^cocre  to  the  exaltation  by  leading  out  the  people  from  Egypt 
(Meyer),  is  not  suitable,  because  vyjrov v is  restricted  entirely  to 
the  residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  history  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  is  separated  from  it. 

5.  And  about  forty  years. — Further  Paul  brings  prominently 
forward  the  fact,  that  Israel  has  to  thank  God,  and  Him  only, 
for  His  nourishing  and  cherishing  care  and  support  in  the  wil- 
derness for  forty  years  (compare  Deut.  i.  31,  66  As  a man  doth 
bear  his  son”),  and  for  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
for  He  destroyed  and  rooted  out  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
Deut.  vii.  1. 

6.  And  after  that  He  gave  them  judges. — Proceeding  further, 
Paul  mentions  the  rulers  of  the  people  until  David,  and  in  such 
a manner  that  he  causes  his  hearers  to  recognise  throughout,  how 
these  were  raised  and  in  turn  deposed  by  God.  After  the 
possession  and  division  of  the  land,  God  gave  them  judges  for 
the  space  of  450  years,  until  Samuel.  Here  Paul  gives  the 
duration  of  the  government  by  judges  according  to  a mode  of 
reckoning  which  does  not  agree  with  1 Kings  vi.  1 (480  years 
from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon, 
that  is  to  say,  331  years  for  the  time  of  the  Judges),  but  which 
approximates  to  the  reckoning  of  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  3,  1 (from 
the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  building  of  the  temple  592 
years,  i.e .,  443  years  for  the  time  of  the  Judges).  See  Meyer’s 
Commentary.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  suppose  that  Paul  here 
follows  a chronology  in  use  among  the  learned  J ews  of  his  time. 
After  this,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  Israelites  re- 
quested a king,  and  it  was  God  who  gave  them  Saul  for  a king, 
for  the  space  of  forty  years.  The  words  err]  reaaapaKovra  evi- 
dently denote  the  duration  of  Saul’s  government,  and  not  the 
duration  of  the  governments  of  Samuel  and  Saul  together  (Beza, 
Bengel).  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  duration  of  Saul’s  govern- 
ment is  nowhere  determined;  but  Josephus  mentions  that  he 
reigned  18  years  during  the  life  of  Samuel,  and  22  years  after 
his  death  : another  proof  that  Paul,  in  his  chronological  refer- 
ence, conforms  to  an  extra-biblical  tradition.  In  ver.  22  Paul 
uses  expressions,  in  reference  both  to  the  rejection  of  Saul  and 
to  the  elevation  of  David  to  the  throne,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  absolute  and  free  government  of  God.  Meraarrjo-as , 
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having  removed  him,  which  refers  not  to  the  death  of  Saul 
(Meyer),  but  to  his  deposition  by  the  sentence  of  God  : his  actual 
continuing  to  reign  (the  duration  of  which  is  reckoned  at  40 
years,  ver.  21)  is  thus  left  out  of  consideration ; — & is  without 
doubt  to  be  connected  with  ptapTvprjaas,  not  with  elire.  In  this 
testimony  of  God,  Paul  has  changed  and  fused  into  one  saying 
of  God  to  David,  what  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  1 Sam.  xiii.  14,  and 
what  is  said  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  21  of  David.  The  chief  point  of 
this  testimony  is,  that  David,  on  account  of  his  disposition,  has 
the  divine  approval,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  the  divine  commands, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

7.  Of  this  marts  seed. — After  the  comprehensive  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  Israel  to  David,  Paul  passes  to  Christ  (vers. 
23-25),  as  the  descendant  of  David,  according  to  the  promise. 
God  has  brought  Jesus  as  a Saviour  to  the  people  of  Israel  (rjyaye 
as  Isa.  xlviii.  15)  : to  ayetv  corresponds  rj  etaoBos  avrov , His 
solemn  entrance  as  crcyr^p,  as  well  as  the  i Tpo/crjpvaaetv  of  J ohn, 
as  a herald  going  before  and  announcing  who  is  to  come.  The 
course  which  John  was  fulfilling  (Impf.  i'rrXrjpov)  was  that  of  a 
herald.  Tuva  is  not  equivalent  to  ovrtva , but  is  an  interroga- 
tive word,  so  that  the  point  of  interrogation  stands  after  elvai . 
The  discourse  is  arousing  and  lively,  and  therefore  is  divided  into 
short  sentences.  Ov/c  elpX  eyco,  according  to  the  context,  I am 
not  the  Messiah. 

8.  Men  and  brethren. — Paul  approaches  his  hearers  with  a 
personal  offer  of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  made  to  them,  and  with 
a more  precise  and  objective  confirmation  of  the  truth,  that  sal- 
vation is  in  Christ,  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen  One.  Address- 
ing his  hearers  anew,  and  saluting  the  Israelites  as  brethren  in 
a more  endearing  manner  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  discourse 
(ver.  16),  he  impresses  strongly  upon  them  the  word  of  salvation, 
as  sent  especially  to  them  from  God  by  means  of  himself  and 
Barnabas.  This  applicatio  is  repeated  in  a still  more  urgent 
manner,  vers.  32,  38,  40.  In  the  first  place,  Paul  unfolds  the 
X070?  tt)?  ac0T7)pta<;  TavTrjs,  prosecuting  it  in  vers.  27-29.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  have  not  known  Jesus,  have  con- 
demned, crucified,  and  buried  Him, — by  which  actions  the  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled.  Then  in  ver.  30,  and  the  following  verses, 
he  goes  further,  and  says,  But  God  has  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  and  His  disciples  have  seen  Him  after  His  resurrection. 
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In  ver.  27,  Meyer  refers  yap  to  the  contrast  between  the  hearers 
( v/iiv , ver.  26)  and  the  dwellers  and  rulers  in  Jerusalem  ; as  if  the 
apostle  would  say,  These  have  rejected  the  Saviour ; therefore, 
instead  of  to  them,  the  message  of  salvation  now  comes  to  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion,  such  as  you.  But  Paul  does  not  cer- 
tainly intend  to  affirm  that  they  in  Jerusalem  were  to  forfeit  the 
message  of  salvation  ; and  yet  this  idea  is  the  only  point  of  con- 
trast. A distinction  is  indeed  made  between  the  dwellers  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  hearers  at  Antioch,  but  only  this,  that  the 
former  were  personally  concerned  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  the 
latter  were  not  so  in  the  same  way : but  by  no  means  that  sal- 
vation was  now  to  be  brought  to  the  latter,  but  no  more  to  the 
former.  Tap  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  o \0705  ttJ?  awTriplas 
ravT7j<;,  which  is  now  explained  and  developed  : thus  yap  is  expla- 
natory, not  causal.  Those  in  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers  have 
not  known  Jesus,  and  therefore  have  also  {teal)  pronounced  sen- 
tence against  Him,  by  which  they  have  unconsciously  fulfilled 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  although  these  are  read  every  Sab- 
bath. In  ver.  28,  evpovres  intimates,  that  they  took  all  pains  to 
find  out  cause  of  death  in  Him,  but  in  vain.  Yer.  29  ascribes 
also  the  taking  down  from  the  cross  and  the  laying  in  the  grave 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers;  and  although 
both  were  done,  not,  as  the  sentence  and  crucifixion,  by  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  but  by  His  friends,  yet  with  good  reason,  be- 
cause both  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  belonged  to  the 
app^wTe?,  and  Nicodemus  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In 
ver.  30,  in  contrast  to  what  man  has  done,  Paul  places  what 
God  has  done : He  has  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  of  which 
His  disciples  from  Galilee,  who  saw  Him  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, are  witnesses.  By  this,  Paul  .evidently  excepts  him- 
self and  Barnabas  from  the  number  of  original  disciples  and 
witnesses. 

9.  And  we  announce  unto  you. — In  vers.  32-37,  the  apostle 
intimates  that  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  in  His  resurrec- 
tion, the  promises  made  to  David  were  fulfilled.  'H/zefc  evay- 
y eXi^oyeOa  distinguishes  the  two  missionaries  from  yapTvpes 
avrov,  and  places  them,  as  contrasted  with  the  eye-witnesses,  in 
the  class  of  evangelists.  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Baumgarten, 
after  the  example  of  Luther  and  other  ancients,  explain  ava- 
aTrjcras  ’Irjaovv  of  the  resurrection.  But  incorrectly;  for  vers. 
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32-37  are,  according  to  the  connection,  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  place  both  the  mission  of  Christ  in 
general  as  well  as  His  resurrection  in  the  light  of  prophecy  and 
fulfilment.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  by  Be  something  else  is 
spoken  of  in  ver.  34  than  in  ver.  33.  In  ver.  34  avearrjaev — 
i/c  ve/cpwv  undeniably  refers  to  the  resurrection,  whilst  in  ver. 
33  dvaarrjaa 9 without  that  addition  might  indeed  be  under- 
stood of  the  resurrection,  but  from  the  context  can  only  signify 
prcesentem  exhibere.  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel  (whom 
Meyer  in  his  third  edition  rightly  places  in  this  class),  and 
among  the  moderns  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  and  Hoffmann,  have 
with  good  reason  preferred  this  interpretation.  The  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  (Ps.  ii.  7),  relating  to  the  theocratic  ruler  whom 
God  has  made  His  Son,  is  referred  to  the  divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus,  as  the  perfect  King : by  this  only  is  that  declaration  of 
God  fulfilled.  This  also  appears  more  natural  than  to  refer  it 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  now  for  the  first  time  (vers. 
34-37)  Paul  comes  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in 
Christ’s  resurrection,  which  henceforth  excludes  all  power  of 
death  and  corruption  in  reference  to  Him.  Here  he  appeals  to 
two  prophecies.  1.  Isa.  lv.  3,  ra  oa  ta  AavlB,  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  instead  of  TH  '*ipn.  The  meaning  is,  God  has  pro- 
mised sure  mercies  to  David — gracious  gifts  of  a permanent 
nature.  The  unending  life,  which  is  the  condition  of  this  eternal 
state  of  grace,  is  the  resurrection-life  of  Christ.  2.  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
where  David  in  prayer  expresses  his  confident  hopes  of  life. 
Aeyet  may  very  well  be  referred  to  David,  who  was  last  named, 
but  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  God  (Meyer),  to  whom  the 
confident  address  is  directed.  In  proof  that  this  prophecy  has 
only  been  completely  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  Paul  reminds  them  that 
David,  after  he  had  in  his  own  generation  been  serviceable  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  God,  died.  Tfj  IBlcl  ryevea  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  dat.  commodi  (Meyer),  because  Oeov  fiovXf)  is  already 
in  the  dative.  It  is  by  no  means  flat  and  superfluous,  if  the  sense 
be  thus  understood : David  was  not  appointed  to  be  the  eternal 
servant  of  God,  he  has  only  served  God  in  his  time,  and  has  done 
so  honestly.  David’s  death  is  described  as  a falling  asleep,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  and  saw 
corruption.  This  last  quotation  (vers.  34-37)  strikingly  re- 
minds us  of  the  proof  brought  forward  by  Peter  (Acts  ii.  24-31), 
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when  he  employs  the  same  wTords  as  a prophecy  of  the  resur- 
rection of  J esus ; only  the  points  of  view  are  different.  Peter 
intends  to  indicate  that  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  prophecy, 
could  not  be  holden  of  death,  in  other  words,  that  Jesus  must 
necessarily  rise  again.  Paul  proceeds  further,  and  asserts, 
that  in  Jesus  the  promises  of  God  are  actually  fulfilled,  espe- 
cially the  promise  of  life  and  of  immoveable  and  permanent 
grace. 

10.  Be  it  known  unto  you . — From  what  goes  before,  Paul 
drawrs  the  inference  in  vers.  38-41,  and  presses  the  point  in 
question  on  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  In  vers.  38,  39,  he  makes 
known  to  them  that  in  Christ,  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen  One, 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  offered  ( acfrecn*;  apLapriwv  $ia  t ovtov),  and 
that  every  one  who  believes  in  Him  is  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  in  the  law  of  Moses.  See 
Dogmatical  and  Ethical  Thoughts,  No.  4.  The  conclusion  ad- 
monishes the  hearers  lest  the  prophetic  warning  of  God  (eV  toZ? 
7 Tpo(f>r)Tcu<;,  in  the  book  of  the  prophets,  Hab.  i.  5 according  to 
the  Septuagint)  befall  them,  namely,  an  astonishing  and  destruc- 
tive confusion  of  the  despisers  of  God  by  the  experience  of  a 
work  of  God  which  one,  on  the  hearing  of  it,  will  hold  to  be 
incredible. 

11.  This  discourse,  the  first  express  speech  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  which  Luke  communicates,  has  had  very  unfavourable 
judgments  passed  upon  it.  That  it  does  not  bear  the  impress  of 
Paul’s  mind,  but  is  rather  an  echo  of  the  speeches  of  Stephen 
and  Peter ; that  it  is  unhistorical,  and  only  a free  production  of 
the  author  himself  (Schneckenburger,  Baur,  Paulus).  In  parti- 
cular, it  has  not  been  known  what  to  make  of  the  historical  part 
of  the  speech,  especially  vers.  17-22;  and  hence  it  is  supposed, 
either  that  Paul  only  wishes  to  show  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Testament  (Roos),  or  that  he  washes  to  win  the  attention 
and  confidence  of  his  hearers  (Neander),  if  there  is  not  even 
found  in  it  an  entirely  flat  enumeration  of  Jewish  history 
(Schrader).  But  Paul  manifestly  intends  by  it  to  bring  into 
view  the  free  grace  of  God  and  His  unmerited  choice,  by  which 
Israel  became  the  people  of  God,  and  David  became  the  servant 
of  God  and  king,  in  contrast  to  the  rejection  of  those  who  re- 
sisted God.  Also,  what  Paul  says  of  Jesus  carries  in  itself  a 
peculiar  impress  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  he  brings  everything  in 
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connection  with  David : he  introduces  Christ  as  the  descendant 
of  David ; he  represents  King  David  as  the  significant  type, 
whose  fulfilment  has  appeared  in  Christ.  Lastly,  the  doctrinal 
declaration  of  justification  through  Christ  for  those  who  believe 
on  Him,  in  contrast  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  law,  is  decidedly 
Pauline,  and  has  nothing  similar  to  it  in  any  earlier  speech. 
Moreover,  in  comparing  this  speech  with  the  epistles  of  Paul,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  is  a missionary  discourse,  and 
not  a treatise  going  deeper  into  the  subject,  and  addressed  to 
those  already  converted.  All  things  then  being  considered,  we 
find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and  historical  authen- 
ticity of  this  discourse. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  choice  of  the  patriarchs,  the  exaltation  of  their  descen- 
dants to  be  the  people  of  God,  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  and 
settlement  in  Canaan,  the  appointment  of  their  judges  and  kings, 
were  all  entirely  acts  of  God,  emanating  purely  from  His  own 
free  determination  and  gracious  choice,  and  not  conditioned  by 
human  merit  and  works.  And,  indeed,  it  is  especially  the 
beginnings,  the  groundwork  of  fellowship  and  worthiness,  that 
are  conditioned  by  the  absolute  act  and  work  of  God.  Here 
the  doctrine  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  further  developed  and 
asserted  with  precise  reference  to  Israel  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
emerges  in  its  first  outlines,  and  that  principally  in  reference  to 
the  Israelites  among  his  hearers.  Human  pride,  and  the  notion 
of  evident  worthiness,  engender  a claim  of  merit  which,  with 
reference  to  God,  is  in  all  circumstances  false  and  wrong,  and 
renders  the  soul  unsusceptible  for  the  reception  of  grace.  The 
Mosaic  law,  with  its  promises  and  threats,  as  an  economy  of 
retribution,  easily  gave  rise  to  such  a feeling.  But,  besides, 
every  human  heart  has  a side,  according  to  which  it  may  attain 
to  such  a feeling  of  merit  with  reference  to  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  demands  another  soil  for  its 
reception,  and  for  the  growth  of  a plant  of  righteousness  to  the 
praise  of  the  Lord.  Humility  is  the  soil  in  which  the  grace  of 
redemption  can  take  root  and  bear  fruit.  Thereon  the  apostle, 
whose  self-righteousness  the  Redeemer  Himself  has  thrown  to 
the  ground,  labours ; and  only  now  has  he,  in  the  light  of 
grace,  obtained  the  disposition  with  which  he  recognised  the 
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grace  of  God  in  the  old  economy : in  novo  Testamento  vetus  patet. 
u In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light,”  Ps.  xxxvi.  9. 

2.  Moral  worthiness,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  personal 
responsibility,  are  in  no  wise  denied  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  absolute  and  prevenient  election  of  God.  Saul  was  rejected 
and  set  aside  (yaeracrT^cra?,  ver.  22),  after  he  had  been  placed  on 
the  throne,  not  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  but 
simply  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  as  is  evident  from  the 
passage  in  1 Sam.  xiii.  14,  which  Paul  changes  by  an  appli- 
cation to  David.  And  David  himself  is  described  as  a man 
according  to  God’s  own  heart,  who  does  all  His  will.  The  ideas 
are  not  identical ; but  there  is  first  the  good  tree,  then  the  good 
fruit ; first  the  right  disposition  of  heart,  and  then  the  good  act  in 
the  obedience  of  faith.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  in  his  discourse 
impresses  it  with  all  earnestness  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
that  they  should  immediately  turn  their  wills  to  the  obedient 
reception  of  the  word,  and  to  earnest  conversion. 

3.  The  more  comprehensive  our  view  of  the  history  of  revela- 
tion, the  more  clearly  does  Christ  step  before  us,  as  the  centre  of 
all  divine  revelation.  And  the  more  the  heart  has  learned  to 
know  Jesus  as  its  Saviour,  the  clearer  is  the  view  of  sacred 
history  and  its  continuity. 

4.  Justification  by  faith  in  Christ  (vers.  38,  39).  A proposi- 

tion precedes  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Paul : “ Through  Christ 
is  preached  to  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”  Peter  also  (chap, 
ii.  38,  iii.  19)  held  out  d/iapncov  to  those  who  were  con- 

verted and  baptized.  But  the  direct  and  close  reference  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  medium  of  forgiveness,  is  more 
prominently  brought  forward  in  this  discourse  of  Paul  than  by 
Peter.  But  it  is  not  expressly  asserted  how  and  wherefore 
Christ  is  the  organ  and  medium  of  forgiveness  (pia  tovtov ),  as 
the  discourse  is  only  a summary  testimony,  and  not  a develop- 
ment of  doctrine.  The  proximate  idea  is,  that  the  resurrection 
is  the  chief  fact  on  which  this  mediation  rests,  for  directly  before 
this  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  explained.  The  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  as  the  foundation  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  is  at 
least  not  more  immediately  indicated.  However,  from  this  dis- 
course we  have  no  reason  to  understand  the  resurrection  exclu- 
sively, and  not  also  the  crucifixion,  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness 
through  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  what  follows,  ical  diro 
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7rapT(Dv—SiKaLovTaL,  is,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  Exegetical 
Explanations,  entirely  new  in  thought  and  expression.  It  con- 
tains a negative  and  a positive  assertion : negatively,  the  law  is 
inadequate  to  BifccuwOfjvcu ; positively,  in  Christ,  all  who  believe 
are  justified.  In  both  assertions  the  chief  idea  is  $Lfcauo6r)vcu. 
This,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  above  proposition, 
tovtov  afacris  dfiapnoov,  and  in  virtue  of  arro  tt  arrow,  must  in- 
clude the  remission  of  sins,  exemption  from  guilt  and  punish- 
ment ; but  also,  on  account  of  the  root  of  the  word  (Sl/catos),  it 
includes  the  idea  of  righteousness — of  the  approval  of  God. 
Forgiveness,  remission  of  sins,  freedom  from  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, is  the  need  of  all.  This  is  what  the  Israelite  seeks  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  what  the  apostle  offers  in  Christ. 
But  he  asserts  that  this  blessing  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  law 
of  Moses  : it  is  not  possible  (ov/c  rjBvvrjOrjre)  to  receive  for- 
giveness and  justification  by  the  law.  9 Airo  rravrcov  wv,  etc., 
does  not  import  that  even  for  those  sins  for  which  there  was  no 
justification  through  the  law,  forgiveness  might  be  obtained 
through  Christ  (Schwegler)  ; i.e.,  that  in  the  law  an  actual,  but 
only  a partial,  justification  was  possible ; in  Christ,  on  the  con- 
trary, a complete  justification.  Neither  the  context,  nor  the 
doctrine  of  Paul  elsewhere,  nor  the  scriptural  doctrine  generally, 
gives  any  countenance  to  that  idea,  but  the  reverse.  Indirectly 
indeed,  but  yet  unmistakeably,  Paul  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  Mosaic  law  and  its  observance  cannot  possibly  procure  actual 
forgiveness  and  justification. — By  this  assertion,  the  following 
truths  are  attested:  1.  Justification  is  not  only  a negative,  but 
a positive  blessing.  2.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  medium  of 
justification.  3.  The  universality  of  Christianity,  especially  the 
universal  accessibility  of  the  justifying  grace  of  Christ  (7 rd?  o 
7TL(TTev(0v).  4.  Faith  is  the  only  condition  of  justification  on 
the  part  of  man  (7 narevcov).  5.  The  contrary  proposition  is 
asserted,  that  the  law  is  not  able  to  assist  in  obtaining  justifica- 
tion. All  these  truths  are  truths  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to 
Christ,  has  developed,  and  which  are  here  stated  for  the  first  time. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  John  departed  from  them  (ver.  13).  Whosoever  puts 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looks  back,  is  not  fit  for  the  king- 
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dom  of  God. — Scripture  does  not  conceal  the  failings  of  the 
saints.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  none  of  them  has  passed 
through  life  without  the  confession,  “ My  foot  slipped,  but  Thy 
mercy,  Lord,  upheld  me,”  Ps.  xciv.  18  (Besser). 

But  they  proceeded  (ver.  14).  It  should  not  make  us  averse 
to  proceed  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  when  some  fall  from  it 
(Quesnel). 

If  ye  have  a word  of  exhortation  to  this  people , say  on  (ver. 
15).  To  preach  a sermon,  as  a stranger,  in  another  community, 
when  an  opportunity  occurs,  is  apostolical,  and  serves  as  a testi- 
mony of  unity  in  doctrine,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
hearers,  who  listen  more  eagerly  to  such  sermons  : it  enables 
them  to  trace  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  But  no  teacher 
should  thrust  himself  forward,  but  wait  until  he  is  requested  to 
preach  (Starke). — The  apostles  might  certainly  speak  extem- 
porally,  for  they  had  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their 
hearts  lived  in  the  element  of  the  Gospel  (Apost.  Past.)'. 

Theii  Paul  stood  up  (ver.  16).  This  is  the  first  discourse 
which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  gives  us  from  the  mouth  of  a 
learned  man,  and  is  an  example  how  true  grace  knows  to  con- 
secrate to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  all  gifts  and  powers  of 
nature,  all  insights  and  judgments,  so  that  thus  one  may  arrange 
his  discourse  in  an  orderly  and  edifying  manner,  or,  better  still, 
for  conviction  to  reach  the  heart  (Apost.  Past.). 

The  God  of  this  people  chose  our  fathers  (ver.  17).  The 
apostle  labours  so  to  represent  the  course  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  he  might  impress  upon  the  Israelites  the  unmerited  kind- 
ness of  God,  the  free  choice  of  His  grace,  and  His  long-suffer- 
ing patience  amid  their  manifold  disobedience.  Thus,  before 
he  threatens  them  with  punishment,  he  lays  a truly  evangelical 
foundation,  in  order  to  melt  their  hard  hearts  by  the  persevering 
love  of  God  (Apost.  Past.). — Paul  places  before  the  Jews  the 
set  years  and  seasons  into  which  God  divided  the  history  of  their 
fathers,  in  order  to  show  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  displayed 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  history,  and  that  everything  happened 
as  He  determined  it,  and  also  that  now  the  time  of  the  new 
covenant  was  fulfilled,  as  the  appointed  years  had  expired  (Apost. 
Past.). 

After  that  He  gave  them  judges  (ver.  20).  All  kinds  of 
government  are  of  God,  both  aristocracy  and  monarchy  (Starke). 
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When  He  had  removed  Said  (ver.  22).  It  is  possible  that 
God  may  choose  a man  for  His  service  and  work,  and  after- 
wards set  him  aside.  It  is  sad  when  a man  is  at  first  one  of 
God’s  instruments  and  servants,  and  is  afterwards  as  Judas  and 
Demas,  having  again  loved  the  world  (Apost.  Past.). — I have 
found  David , a man  after  My  own  heart.  It  is  a rare  thing, 
when  God  finds  a man  whom  He  can  rightly  employ  in  His 
service.  The  more  does  He  make  of  him  (Apost.  Past.). — 
Who  will  do  all  My  will.  There  is  no  other  way  to  the  heart  of 
God  than  to  do  His  will  in  all  things  (Quesnel). 

John  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  (ver.  24).  John’s 
preaching,  according  to  its  entire  character,  was  a preaching  of 
repentance  and  in  the  wilderness.  He,  by  his  whole  appearance, 
represented,  as  it  were,  his  people  once  more  at  their  entrance  to 
Canaan  : he  showed  them  how  they  hitherto,  with  all  their  kings 
and  prophets,  yet  stood  in  the  wilderness,  outside  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  were  to  be  led  out  of 
the  wilderness  (Williger). 

I am  not  He , but  there  cometh  one  after  me  (ver.  25).  The 
office  of  a teacher  is  to  testify  of  Christ,  to  point  from  himself  to 
Him  (Starke). — When  Paul  would  magnify  Jesus  to  the  people, 
he  leads  them  away  from  all  the  celebrated  men  of  former  times, 
in  order  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  only  Saviour : therefore  he 
has  pointed  them  away  from  the  patriarchs,  from  David,  from 
John  to  Jesus.  All  these  holy  men  were  only  the  servants  of 
God  in  their  day  and  generation.  Jesus  is  the  eternal  Saviour, 
to  whom  all  eyes  and  hearts  should  be  directed.  How  blessedly 
does  a teacher  act,  when  he  rightly  uses  this  gift  to  hold  up 
Jesus  only  before  souls  ! (Apost.  Past.) 

Men  and  brethren  (ver.  26).  A new  solemn  address.  They 
are  called  together  who  are  appointed  to  inherit  the  true  Canaan. 
Joshua’s  time  returns,  has  only  now  thoroughly  come.  Only 
now  comes  the  right  time  of  salvation. — And  whosoever  among 
you  feareth  God.  The  Gentiles  who  feared  God  are  particularly 
mentioned.  They  belong  to  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham  (Williger). — The  word  of  this  salvation.  Take  a firm 
hold  only  of  this  word  in  thy  heart,  that  Christ  has  sent  to  thee 
a sermon  of  salvation,  that  is,  redemption  from  and  victory  over 
sin,  death,  the  grave,  corruption,  hell,  and  the  devil.  Therefore 
is  this  glory  of  the  sermon  concerning  Christ,  which  Paul  here 
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calls  u a word  of  salvation,”  much  more  and  greater  than  if  he 
had  told  them  about  all  the  kingdoms,  riches,  and  glory  of  the 
world,  yea,  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  what  could  all  these  avail 
me,  if  I had  not  this  word  of  salvation  and  eternal  life?  For 
when  it  comes  to  the  need  and  danger  of  sin  or  of  death,  then 
am  I obliged  to  say,  Away  with  all  the  world’s  blessings  and 
joys,  that  I may  hear  and  have  only  this  sermon  of  salvation 
sent  by  Christ  (Luther). 

For  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem — laid  Him  in  a grave  (vers. 
27-29).  Paul  knew  well  how  great  the  offence  of  the  Jews 
was  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Therefore  he  seeks  to  obviate  their 
prejudices,  and  refers  them  partly  to  the  evident  and  authenti- 
cally established  innocence  of  Jesus,  and  partly  to  the  fulfilment 
by  His  death  of  all  that  was  written  of  Him.  Both  reasons  are 
sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (Apost. 
Past.). — There  is  a higher  council  than  the  chief  council  of  the 
rulers  in  Jerusalem,  namely,  the  company  of  the  holy  prophets ; 
and  to  them  Paul  appeals,  while  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
to  his  brethren  at  Antioch,  that  Jerusalem  has  not  recognised 
the  Saviour  of  Israel.  Thus  he  throws  the  shield  of  the  prophetic 
word  over  the  shame  of  J esus.  Let  no  one  be  offended  at  a 
Saviour,  for  whom  J erusalem  had  nothing  but  a cross  and  a 
guarded  sepulchre.  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  must  take 
place  (Besser). 

But  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead — saw  no  corruption  (vers. 
30-37).  Paul  preaches  not  only  the  cross,  but  also  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Both  must  be  combined,  so  that  we  may  have 
a complete  justification  in  Christ.  The  testimony  of  the  apostles 
and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  are  the  proofs  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  apostle  here  appeals  to  both. — Paul  joins  his  own 
testimony  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  How  good  is  it  to 
have  the  happiness  to  be  able  to  join  ourselves,  from  our  own 
experience,  to  the  cloud  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus ! — Paul  selects 
three  passages,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  from  the 
prophets.  The  first  establishes  the  eternal  birth  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world;  the  second 
maintains  the  inviolable  fulfilment  of  all  promised  grace ; and 
the  third  clearly  determines  the  incorruptibility  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus,  then,  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
God’s  eternal  decrees,  infallible  covenant  of  grace,  and  express 
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promise  (Apost.  Past.). — David , in  his  time , served  the  will  of 
God.  David’s  time  was  certainly  a very  evil  time;  yet  this 
servant  of  the  Lord  continued  in  the  obedience  of  the  divine 
will.  To  all  of  us  our  time  is  determined,  and  our  task  pre- 
scribed. Let  the  time  be  what  it  will,  and  men  as  wicked  as 
they  will,  yet  the  will  of  God  must  continue  to  be  the  aim  of 
our  daily  work  (Apost.  Past.). — A fair  renown  and  the  best 
epitaph  is,  when  it  can  be  said  with  truth  of  one  after  his  death  : 
This  man,  although  his  life  was  short  and  the  times  were  evil, 
has  done  the  will  of  God  to  the  best  of  his  ability  (Starke). 

Be  it  known  unto  you — declare  it  unto  you  (vers.  38—41). 
Paul,  in  his  discourse,  taught  in  a thorough  manner,  and  now 
he  begins  to  stir  them  up  powerfully : both  methods  must  be 
conjoined. — The  severe  law  of  Moses  had  this  important  design, 
to  awaken  and  preserve  the  longing  after  a Saviour.  It  is 
therefore  good  when  a teacher  of  the  new  covenant  often  makes 
the  comparison  between  free  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  old 
yoke  of  bondage.  Jesus  will  thus  become  more  delightful  to 
souls. — In  order  to  extol  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  a teacher  must  show  that  the  blood  and 
merits  of  Jesus  go  farther  than  nature,  morality,  and  law  ; that 
Jesus  delivers  sinners  from  impurities  and  miseries,  from  which 
they  could  not  be  delivered  by  any  other  means. — To  the  Jews 
who,  attracted  by  Paul’s  discourse,  sought  his  company  (ver.  43), 
he  has  further  explained  this  chief  point  of  all  Christian  doctrine 
— justification  by  faith ; but  we  possess  this  explanation  in  his 
epistles,  which  are  nothing  else  than  a development  of  the  sketch 
which  the  apostle  has  given  of  his  doctrine  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  his  first  discourse  (Besser). — The  apostle  finds  it 
good  to  attach  to  his  evangelical  sermon  a legal  pondus,  and  to 
put  the  despisers  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  in  a holy  fear  by  a severe 
threat.  The  free  Gospel,  in  its  widest  extent,  does  not  abolish 
the  use  of  the  law  (Apost.  Past.). — Thus  Paul  had  fulfilled  his 
task : he  had  shown  that  to  receive  Jesus  as  Christ,  as  David,  and 
as  King,  and  to  be  God’s  people,  are  one  and  the  same  (Williger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  13-25). — I will  make  you  fishers  of 
men.  The  apostles,  in  obedience  to  this  saying,  have,  1.  cast 
their  net  in  many  places  (ver.  13)  ; 2.  suffered  not  themselves 
to  be  hindered  in  their  work,  though  many  went  back  (ver.  13)  ; 
3.  regarded  every  time  of  work  as  opportune  (ver.  14) ; 4.  taken 
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advantage  of  every  place  (ver.  14)  ; 5.  disregarded  no  request 
in  order  to  testify  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  (ver.  16), 
(Lisco). — The  work  of  God  advances , even  although  some  sharers 
in  that  work  draw  hack.  1.  Statement  of  this  truth.  2.  What 
conduct  we  ought  to  observe  in  consequence  (Lisco). — The  pro- 
vidence of  God  in  the  history  of  Israel , an  encouraging  type  of 
the  divine  government  over  mankind.  1.  Wherein  this  providence 
is  recognised : a.  in  the  history  of  Israel ; h.  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  general.  2.  What  influence  the  certainty 
of  this  divine  government  ought  to  have  upon  us : a.  We  should 
be  comforted  with  the  sure  confidence  that  the  issue  of  things 
will  be  the  best ; h.  we  should  do  our  part,  in  order  that  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation  may  be  more  and  more  realized  (Lisco). 
— How  the  history  of  the  world  is  transfigured  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  1:  Its  place  is 
sketched  out  before  in  the  eternal  councils  of  divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  love.  2.  Its  sections  of  time  are  stations  on  the 
progress  of  humanity  to  its  destination.  3.  Its  heroes  are  the 
vassals  of  Christ,  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  the  servants  of 
His  kingdom.  4.  Its  end  is  the  glorification  of  God  in  humanity. 
— The  hours  on  the  world’s  clock.  1.  Moving  slowly  forward  as 
the  hours  of  the  eternal  God,  with  whom  a thousand  years  are 
as  one  day,  and  of  the  long-suffering  God,  whose  patience  has 
borne  with  this  perverse  world,  as  it  did  with  Israel  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness.  2.  But  unceasingly  progressing  to  the 
end  appointed  by  God : of  the  world’s  redemption ; of  the  world’s 
judgment. 

Yers.  26-41.  Jesus  Christ , the  end  of  all  prophecy . 1.  As 
crucified.  2.  As  risen  (Lisco). — Only  in  Jesus  Christ  is  eternal 
salvation.  1.  In  Him,  salvation  ; forgiveness  of  sins,  justification 
by  faith  (vers.  38,  39).  2.  Out  of  Him,  no  salvation,  but  judgment 
(vers.  40,  41),  (Lisco). — Christ , the  world’s  Saviour.  1.  Foretold 
in  the  Old  Testament  (vers.  16-25).  2.  Rejected  by  His  people 
(vers.  26-29).  3.  Preached  as  the  salvation  of  believers  (vers. 

30-41),  (Lisco). — The  goodness  of  God  should  lead  thee  to  repent- 
ance. 1.  Think  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  thee  (the  gracious 
dealings  of  the  Lord  toward  His  chosen  people  from  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  vers.  17-25  : application 
to  His  gracious  manifestations  toward  us).  2.  Consider  how  thou 
hast  repaid  Him  (Israel’s  ingratitude,  vers.  24-29  ; our  ingrati- 
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tilde).  3.  Embrace  the  grace  which  He  even  now  offers  thee. 
(Still  it  is  time  ; the  Crucified  is  risen ; God  has  taken  even  sin 
into  the  plan  of  salvation  ; the  murderers  of  Christ  must  minister 
to  the  work  of  redemption  ; but  delay  not ; judgment  will  at 
length  break  forth  upon  unbelievers),  (Lisco). — To  you  is  the 
word  of  this  salvation  sent , an  admonition  also  to  us  : 1.  To 
contemplate  attentively  the  wonderful  ways  of  God  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  salvation  from  of  old  (vers.  17—26).  2.  To  em- 
brace believingly  the  salvation  in  J esus  Christ,  the  Crucified  and 
the  Risen  (vers.  27—39).  3.  To  guard  scrupulously  against  in- 
gratitude, which  thrusts  grace  from  it  (vers.  40,  41). 

The  triumph  of  the  divine  government , that  even  those  who  fight 
against  God  must  fulfil  His  counsel  (vers.  27-29).  1.  Seen  in 

the  cross  of  Christ.  2.  Established  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
3.  Applied  to  our  heart  and  life. — Saul  the  chosen , and  yet  the 
lost : an  admonitory  example  not  to  end  in  the  flesh  what  is 
begun  in  the  spirit. — Christ  the  Son  of  David,  more  than  David . 

1.  According  to  His  spiritual  disposition  : David,  a man  accord- 

ing to  God’s  own  heart,  to  do  all  His  will  (ver.  22)  ; Christ, 
God’s  own  Son,  fulfilling  in  perfect  obedience  His  Father’s 
work.  2.  According  to  His  career  : David  ascended  the  throne 
through  lowliness  and  hardship  ; Christ,  humbled  to  death  on  the 
cross,  exalted  to  the  Father’s  right  hand  (vers.  27-37).  3.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sphere  of  His  work : David,  as  king  over  Israel, 
a shepherd  of  his  people  and  a terror  to  his  enemies  ; Christ,  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  an  eternal  Prince  of  Peace  to  His 
people,  and  a terrible  Judge  to  the  despisers  (vers.  38-41). — The 
way  of  salvation.  1.  Long  and  laboriously  prepared  : long,  by 
the  times  of  preparation  of  the  old  covenant  (vers.  17—21)  ; 
laborious,  by  the  bitter  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  (vers. 
27-29).  2.  And  yet  now  short  and  smooth  : short,  merely  to 

embrace  the  cross  of  Jesus  by  faith  (ver.  39)  : smooth,  for  therein 
we  find  forgiveness  of  sins,  life,  and  salvation  (vers.  38,  39). — 
Paul , in  his  introductory  discourse  at  Antioch , already  a complete 
Paul.  1.  The  profound  interpreter  of  Scripture  (vers.  17,  33). 

2.  The  large-hearted  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (vers.  16,  26).  3. 
The  truly  evangelical  preacher  of  faith  (vers.  38,  39).  4.  The 
undaunted  witness  of  the  truth  (vers.  40,  41). 
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D. 

In  consequence  of  the  joyful  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the 

Gentiles , Paul  and  Barnabas  are  expelled  the  city  through  the 

jealousy  of  the  Jews. 

Chap.  xiii.  42-52. 

42  But  as  they  went  out,  they  requested  that  these  words  might  be  spoken 
to  them  on  the  next  Sabbath.  43  Now  when  the  synagogue  was  dispersed, 
many  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  devout  proselytes  followed  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas ; who  spoke  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 
44  But  on  the  next  Sabbath,  almost  the  whole  city  assembled  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  45  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled 
with  envy,  and  contradicted  what  Paul  said,  contradicting  and  blaspheming. 
46  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  spoke  boldly,  and  said,  The  word  of  God  must 
first  be  spoken  to  you  ; but  as  ye  thrust  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  47  For  so  has  the  Lord 
commanded  us : I have  set  Thee  for  a light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  Thou  mightest 
be  for  salvation  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  48  But  when  the  Gentiles 
heard  that,  they  were  glad,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord  ; and  all  who 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed.  49  And  the  word  of  God  was  spread 
throughout  the  whole  region.  50  But  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and 
honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  a persecution 
against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  territories. 
51  But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,  and  came  to 
Iconium.  52  And  the  disciples  were  full  of  joy  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Yer.  42.  Instead  of  avruv,  the  textus  receptus  has  1%  tvs  <rvi/xyayq$  rau 
'lovlxiav,  probably  inserted  because  a church  lesson  commenced  here  ; but 
the  simple  xvtuu  is  sufficiently  attested  by  MSS.  and  versions,  and  also  by 
the  text  of  Chrysostom. — Tx  tdun  after  7rxp£*x'hovv  is  undoubtedly  spurious, 
and  erroneous  as  a matter  of  fact. 

Yer.  44.  ’T.p%opc£»u,  instead  of  is  a correction  and  spurious. 

Yer.  45.  ’ AvriKeyouTsg  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  after  A.B.C.G.  ; but  is, 
however,  genuine,  for  it  was  left  out  as  being  considered  tautological. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  as  they  went  out , namely,  not  the  Jews  (according  to 
the  other  reading,  and  as  Bengel  following  it  judges),  who  wmuld 
not  hear  Paul  to  the  end ; but  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  went 
away  immediately  after  they  had  finished  their  discourse,  because 
they  were  strangers,  whilst  the  members  of  the  synagogue  re- 
mained together  until  the  formal  dismissal  (A vOelar)^  rf}1?  avva- 
7&>Y *}?).  But  before  Paul  and  Barnabas  left  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, a request  was  made  to  them  for  another  discourse  next 
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Sabbath  (/ xera^v , the  Sabbath  lying  between  the  other  days,  bat 
not  <rd(3/3cLTov  = week,  the  week  lying  between,  for  ver.  44,  tg3 
i^o/juivco  aafifiaTa),  supposes  that  the  request  was  made  in  the 
first  sense).  Who  were  the  7rapafca\ovvTe< ??  Without  doubt 
those  assembled  in  the  synagogue,  perhaps  the  rulers  (ver.  15). 
After  the  congregation  was  dispersed  and  dismissed  in  the  usual 
manner,  a considerable  number  of  Jews  and  proselytes  followed 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  their  dwelling,  and  received  a yet  more 
familiar  exhortation,  that  they  should  continue  faithful  and  sted- 
fast  in  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  they  had  been  drawn. 

2.  But  on  the  next  Sabbath , matters  were  brought  to  a crisis. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  the  Gentile 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  the  strength  of  the  impression  which 
Paul’s  discourse  and  the  private  communications  of  himself  and 
Barnabas  had  made,  were  displayed.  This  time  the  whole  city 
came  together,  partly  in  and  partly  before  the  synagogue,  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  sight  of  this  multitude, 
the  Jews  were  stirred  up  to  envy  and  jealousy.  They  envied 
Paul  the  extraordinary  concourse  which  he  had  found,  and  their 
Jewish  egotism  might  also  be  wounded  and  aroused  by  the  pre- 
sentiment that  these  Gentiles,  no  less  than  Israel,  were  permitted 
to  be  partakers  of  the  offered  salvation.  Exasperated  in  conse- 
quence, they  interrupted  and  contradicted  the  apostle  in  his 
discourse ; and  these  contradictions  increased  in  vehemence  and 
in  violence  (Hebrew  repetition  dvreXeyov — dvreXeyovres),  so  that 
they  were  hurried  along  to  blasphemies,  probably  against  Jesus, 
His  missionaries,  and  those  who  believed  on  Him. 

3.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  spoke  boldly. — They,  on  their 
part,  were  not  stirred  up  to  passion  and  abusive  language ; but 
they  openly  declared  that  henceforth  they  would  turn  from 
them,  and  offer  the  saving  word  of  God  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was 
certainly  necessary  that  the  word  should  first  be  preached  to 
them,  the  Jews  ( ' dvayrcalov ).  This  necessity  is  founded  on  the 
command  of  Christ  (Acts  i.  8,  iii.  26 ; Bom.  i.  16),  and  on  the 
plan  of  the  divine  economy.  But  now  the  apostle  acts  upon  this, 
that  these  fanatical  Jews  had  thrust  the  Gospel  from  them,  and 
thus  in  fact  passed  judgment  on  themselves,  that  they  were  not 
worthy  of  the  eternal  life  offered  in  Christ  Jesus.  On  the 
ground  of  this  fact,  and  without  attempting  a reply  to  the  con- 
tradictions and  blasphemies,  and  so  casting  their  pearls  before 
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swine,  they  declare,  u Behold,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.”  This 
also  was  done,  not  from  mere  temper,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  ( evTeraXrai ).  What  in  Isa.  xlix.  6 is  spoken  of  the 
Messiah,  that  He  was  appointed  not  only  for  Israel,  but  also  to 
be  a light  and  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  these  messengers  of 
Christ  apply  to  Him,  and  thus  ground  their  exhortations,  now 
directed  exclusively  to  the  Gentiles,  on  Scripture  itself.  With- 
out doubt,  Paul  and  Barnabas  immediately  after  this  declaration 
left  the  synagogue. 

4.  But  when  the  Gentiles  heard  this , they  received  the  Gospel 
with  so  much  greater  joy  and  respect,  and  as  many  as  were  ap- 
pointed to  salvation  by  God  believed  ( rera^fievoL ; Chrysostom, 
d<pcopL(Tiaevoi  ra>  Geo)).  By  this  Luke  does  not  intend  to  say  that 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  who  were  assem- 
bled were  actually  converted,  but  only  a portion  of  them,  and 
that  portion  which  was  marked  out  and  ordained  to  eternal  life 
by  God.  See  Dogmatical  Thoughts,  No.  3.  The  short  obser- 
vation in  ver.  49  shows  us  that  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  a centre, 
from  which  the  Gospel  spread  into  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  But  the  Jews  in  Antioch,  chiefly  by  aid  of  some  honour- 
able female  proselytes  (who  remained  unsusceptible  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  therefore  so  much  the  more  easily  excited  on  behalf 
of  Judaism,  which  they  favoured)  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
city,  raised  a persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The 
Bicoy/xos,  however,  did  not  consist  in  the  infliction  of  personal 
injury,  but  only  in  the  expulsion  by  the  authorities  from  the  city 
and  its  territory  (i^eftaXov),  mentioned  immediately  afterwards. 
But  they,  in  conformity  with  the  command  of  Jesus  (Matt.  x. 
14),  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  not  as  a sign  of  contempt 
(Meyer),  but  of  renunciation  of  all  and  every  fellowship  with 
such  people  and  with  their  merited  fate.  They  repaired  to  Ico- 
nium,  south-east  of  Antioch,  a populous  city  at  the  foot  of 
Taurus,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Pisidia,  at  another  time  to 
Lycaonia  or  Phrygia,  and  is  now  called  Coniah.  The  disciples, 
that  is,  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  were,  by  the  departure  of  their 
teachers,  not  cast  down  or  dispirited : on  the  contrary,  they  were 
filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  exhortation  to  continue  faithful  and  stedfast  in  the 
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grace  of  God  is  in  so  far  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  special  idea 
of  tov  Oeov  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles,  and,  indeed,  in  the  mouth  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  In 
chap.  iv.  33,  the  grace  of  God  is  mentioned  which  rested  on  all 
the  members  of  the  Church ; but  by  this  was  meant  the  con- 
tinued fellowship  of  love  between  souls  and  God.  But  here  by 
Geov  is  evidently  meant  the  grace  of  reconciliation  and 
redemption  in  Christ  directed  toward  sinners — the  grace  of  God 
in  contrast  to  sin.  In  this  sense  occurs  in  the  Acts  for 

the  first  time,  but  henceforth  frequently,  as,  for  example,  chap, 
xiv.  3,  X0709  7779  %apLTO<; ; chap.  xv.  11,  %apt9  tcvplov  ’ I . X.  And 
this  circumstance  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  accidental,  because  the 
foregoing  missionary  discourse  of  Paul  has  already  shown  traces  of 
that  deeper  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Christ,  which  was  granted 
to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  through  him  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

2.  The  indwelling  divine  power  of  the  Gospel  shows  itself 
not  only  in  this,  that  it  conferred  on  those  who  believe,  conver- 
sion, holy  joy,  and  salvation  (vers.  48,  52) ; but  also  that  it  did 
not  leave  those  who  refused  it  as  they  were,  but  stirred  them  up 
to  ungodly  zeal,  passion,  and  blasphemy  (ver.  45).  The  Gospel 
was  to  the  one  the  savour  of  life,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of 
death,  2 Cor.  ii.  15. 

3.  Ver.  48  : ’ Eirlarevaav , oaoi  rjaav  reraypuevoL  €t9  £cor/v 
alcoviov . What  does  this,  attentively  considered,  import?  Accord- 
ing to  Calvin,  it  means  that  those  became  believers,  whom  God, 
in  virtue  of  His  absolute  decree,  had  ordained  to  salvation,  whom 
He  had  resolved  to  convert  and  not  to  harden.  But  the  free 
self-determination  of  the  human  will  is  here  as  little  denied  as 
affirmed;  a decretum  absolutum  is  by  no  means  contained  in 
T6raypL6voi . But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  inadmissible 
when  rjaav  reraypuevoL  is  understood  in  the  middle  voice : quot - 
quot  se  ordmaverant  ad  vitam  ceternam  (Grotius),  which  is  un- 
grammatical, or  puts  the  meaning  into  the  word ; or  is  explained 
thus : apti  facti  (oratione  Pauli)  ad  vitam  oeternam  adipiscendarn 
(Bretschneider)  ; or  what  is  allied  to  it,  qui  juxta  ordinem  a Deo 
institutum  dispositi  erant  (Bengel),  so  that  rdaaecv  is  made  to 
denote  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  words  import  nothing  else 
than  that  all  those,  and  only  those,  were  actually  converted  who 
were  ordained  by  God  to  eternal  life.  It  is  not  left  either  to 
accident,  or  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  and  fancy  of  man,  whether 
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any  one,  and  who,  shall  attain  to  eternal  life ; but  this  result  is 
under  the  government  of  divine  Providence,  ordering  everything 
before  the  decisive  moment.  For,  in  matters  of  salvation  and  of 
eternal  life,  not  the  very  least  thing  happens,  unless  the  will  and 
power  of  God  ordain  and  determine  it : a truth  which  humbles 
as  well  as  elevates  and  comforts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
takes  place  in  the  matter  of  salvation  except  what  man  deter- 
mines and  resolves  of  his  own  free  will : thus  in  the  context 
(ver.  46)  this  is  recognised  as  regards  unbelievers ; and  elsewhere 
the  Scripture  bears  testimony,  in  a thousand  instances,  to  the 
freedom  and  independent  action  of  man.  Only  this  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  48,  because  Luke’s  design  is  to  teach  us  to  recog- 
nise the  work  of  conversion,  as  a work  dependent  on  the  divine 
government. 

4.  The  joyfulness  which  filled  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  even 
after  the  forced  departure  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  is  a clear  attes- 
tation of  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Only  the 
communion  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  could  be 
a sufficient  compensation  to  them  for  the  intercourse  with  the 
missionaries  and  teachers  which  they  lost.  They  were  not  con- 
verted to  these  men,  but  to  the  Lord ; and  the  Lord  remained 
with  them  as  He  remains  with  His  people,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Even  suffering  and  persecution  cannot  diminish  their 
joy,  for  these  are  the  badges  of  the  Crucified  One,  and  were 
foretold  by  Him  to  His  disciples. 

HOM1LETICAL  HINTS. 

But  when  they  were  gone  out , they  requested  (ver.  42).  The 
Gospel  never  departs  fruitless  : although  many  despise  it,  yet 
there  are  always  some,  whose  hearts  are  touched  by  it  (Starke). 
— Many  Christians  would  rather  not  go  to  hear  sermons,  far  less 
request  to  hear  one  (Starke). 

Followed  Paul  and  Barnabas  (ver.  43).  As  the  lamb  follows 
the  shepherd,  and  children  their  mother,  because  they  had  re- 
ceived so  much  good  in  their  souls  from  them  (Starke). — Who 
exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God.  Beginners  have 
most  need  of  exhortation  to  continue  in  grace,  for  they  are  yet 
tender  grafts  which  the  storm  of  opposition  may  easily  break 
off  from  Christ  (Starke). — u Continue  in  the  grace  of  God:”  a 
text  for  all  the  awakened  (Williger). 
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But  on  the  next  Sabbath,  almost  the  whole  city  assembled  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  (ver.  44).  Blessed  Sabbath  which  is 
spent  with  the  word  of  God,  instead  of  with  worldly  pleasure  ! 
Blessed  city  which  comes  together  to  the  house  of  God,  instead 
of  to  the  place  of  amusement ! Blessed  preacher  who  can 
preach  before  a congregation  desirous  of  salvation,  instead  of  to 
empty  benches  ! How  many  Christian  cities  must  be  ashamed 
of  their  Sabbaths  before  this  Sabbath  observance  in  heathen 
Antioch ! 

But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes , they  were  filled  with 
envy  (ver.  45).  The  envy  of  the  Jews,  proud  of  their  privileges, 
who  were  offended  at  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  grudges  alike  to  the  apostles  the  following  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  Gentiles  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  will  hear  nothing  of  mercy  for  the  lost  son,  by  which  their 
worship  and  their  fulfilment  of  the  law  would  lose  all  preference. 
Every  contradiction  to  the  word  of  truth  proceeds  from  this 
troubled  fountain  of  envious  pride,  which  will  not  bend  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — Contradicting  and 
blaspheming.  Contradiction  might  take  place  with  some  show 
of  reason,  but  the  blasphemy,  soon  added  to  it,  proves  what  sort 
of  kindlings  from  hell  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  (Bieger). 

Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  spoke  boldly  (ver.  46).  How  much 
is  such  boldness  now  wanting  ! — The  word  of  God  must  first  be 
preached  to  you.  Not  on  account  of  your  worthiness,  but  on 
account  of  the  promises  of  God,  who  cannot  deny  Himself,  and 
remains  faithful,  notwithstanding  our  unfaithfulness  (Leonh.  and 
Spieg.). — But  as  ye  thrust  it  from  you.  It  is  very  proper  to  re- 
present to  the  despisers  of  grace,  how  they  unmercifully  injure, 
not  God,  not  Jesus,  not  their  teachers,  but  themselves  (Apost. 
Past.). — All  despisers  of  the  divine  word  judge  themselves  un- 
worthy of  eternal  life,  not  that  they  think  so,  but  that  they 
make  themselves  so  (Starke). — Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  Buy, 
because  the  market  is  before  the  door ; gather,  because  the  sun 
shines  and  it  is  good  weather  ; use  the  grace  and  word  of  God, 
while  they  are  present.  For  this  you  are  to  know,  that  God’s 
grace  and  word  is  as  a passing  shower,  which  comes  not  again 
where  it  has  been.  It  has  been  with  the  Jews  ; but  it  is  thence, 
they  have  it  no  more.  Paul  brought  it  to  Greece  ; it  is  thence 
also,  now  they  have  the  Turks.  Borne  and  Italy  also  have  had 
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it ; but  it  is  gone,  they  have  now  the  Pope.  And,  ye  Germans, 
do  not  think  that  ye  will  have  the  Gospel  always.  Therefore 
embrace  and  hold  it,  ye  who  can  embrace  and  hold  : lazy  hands 
have  a bad  year  (Luther). 

But  when  the  Gentiles  heard  this , they  were  glad  (ver.  48). 
Blessed  be  God ! The  grace  announced  in  the  Gospel  is  uni- 
versal ! And  we  will,  as  those  Gentiles,  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
it  with  our  whole  hearts  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  our  eternal 
honour  and  joy. — And  all  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  he - 
lieved.  Whilst  Israel,  as  the  elder  son  (Luke  xv.  26),  in  his 
self-righteous  envy  excludes  himself  from  the  gracious  feast  of 
the  Father,  the  Gentile  world  rejoices  at  the  revelation  of  com- 
miserating love,  which  has  remembered  them  for  hundreds  of 
years  with  gracious  promises,  and  has  now  entrusted  them  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sonship.  Whilst  it  is  evening 
with  Israel,  the  Gentiles  rejoice  in  the  morning  dawn  which  has 
risen  upon  them.  The  Gospel  dove  of  peace,  when  it  is  driven 
from  one  place,  soon  finds  again  a house  where  she  may  bring 
forth  her  young.  Yet  all  did  not  become  believers,  but  only  so 
many  of  them  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  who  therefore 
thus  placed  themselves  in  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  by  faith 
and  repentance.  God’s  electing  and  calling  grace  is  indeed  the 
only  ground  of  all  conversion  and  salvation  of  men  ; but  yet  our 
text  shows  in  the  case  of  Israel,  who  deprived  themselves  of 
salvation  bv  their  own  fault,  that  the  condemnation  of  men,  as 
well  as  their  appointment  to  salvation,  does  not  rest  on  any 
absolute  decree  of  God  (Leonhardi  and  Spiegelhauer). 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  spread  throughout  the  whole 
region  (ver.  49).  The  word  of  the  Lord  has  free  course  through- 
out the  whole  world,  and  no  human  barriers  can  set  bounds  to 
it  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable  women 
(ver.  50).  These  were  bigots  who  depended  on  their  devotions, 
and  imagined  they  were  pious  before  these  new  teachers  came. 
Thus  an  honourable  and  a devout  nature  becomes  a barrier  to 
Christianity.  Such  people  are  certainly  easy  to  stir  up,  and 
they  say,  What  better  do  they  pretend  to  have  than  we  possess  ? 
We  are  pious  and  honest  already  (Gossner). — The  mockers  of 
Christianity  have  often  calumniated  our  holy  religion,  that  it 
has  been  propagated  chiefly  by  the  help  of  women.  But  here 
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one  sees  the  contrary  (Apost.  Past.). — Per  mulieres  multa  scepe 
impedimenta  vel  adjumenta  adferuntur  regno  Dei  (Bengel). 

And  they  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  (ver.  51).  The 
world  must  see  proofs,  that  we  speak  the  truth  only  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  and  not  for  our  own  benefit.  If  it  will  not  have 
heaven,  let  it  keep  the  earth  and  its  dust  (Starke). 

And  the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
(ver.  52).  Whether  indeed  everywhere  the  experience  of  the 
awakened  turns  out  well  ? There  are  many  awakened  congre- 
gations in  the  world  which  fall  asunder,  as  soon  as  the  instru- 
ments of  their  awakening  are  taken  from  them.  And  although 
everything  does  not  entirely  cease,  yet  they  become  more  luke- 
warm. Believers  say,  It  is  not  with  us  as  it  once  was ; and  un- 
believers, The  excitement  has  ceased  (Williger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  42—52). — Who  is  fit  for  eternal 
life  ? 1.  He  who  judges  himself  worthy  of  eternal  life,  ver.  46. 

2.  He  who  opens  his  ears  to  the  word  of  God.  3.  He  who 
silences  the  opposition  of  his  natural  understanding.  4.  He  who 
continues  stedfast  in  the  grace  of  God  (Langbein). — How  may 
we  attain  to  eternal  life  t 1.  If  we  recognise  it  as  the  chief  good, 
and  hold  it  to  be  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  endeavours.  2.  If 
we  reckon  ourselves  to  be  by  nature  unworthy  of  such  a bless- 
ing. 3.  But  yet  if  we  do  not  doubt  that  God  by  His  grace  has 
deigned  to  honour  us  with  it.  4.  And  if  we  willingly  conform 
to  the  Lord’s  plan  of  grace  (Langbein). — The  call  of  the  Gentiles 
to  eternal  life. — The  course  of  the  Gospel . 1.  Information  con- 
cerning it : from  the  text ; from  the  history  of  God’s  kingdom 
in  general.  2.  Earnest  exhortation  contained  therein  for  us 
(Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — Various  states  of  the  heart  toward  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  1.  Open  enmity  against  the  word.  2. 
Lukewarm  indecision  toward  the  word.  3.  Believing  submis- 
sion to  the  word  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

The  wrath  and  the  grace  which  rule  in  God’s  kingdom . 1. 

Man’s  choice  excludes  from  it  (ver.  46).  2.  God’s  choice  leads 

to  it  (ver.  48),  (Beck). — On  Thy  word,  comfort  and  salvation  he - 
long  to  me  as  my  peculiar  portion } 1.  Be  anew  convinced  that 

the  will  of  God  to  save  is  as  earnest  as  it  is  loving  (vers.  46,  48). 
2.  Be  earnestly  warned  against  the  obstinacy  which  thrusts  sal- 
vation from  it  (vers.  45,  46).  3.  Be  established  in  the  resolu- 

1 From  a German  hymn. 
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tion  ever  more  carefully  to  yield  to  the  gracious  leadings  of  thy 
God  (ver.  43).  4.  Let  nothing  deprive  thee  of  the  joy  to  be 

permitted  to  enter  into  fellowship,  ever  more  and  more  complete, 
with  the  Saviour  (vers.  48,  52).  5.  Employ  thyself  to  lead 
others  to  the  Lord  (vers.  45,  49).  6.  Particularly  let  thy  suf- 
ferings serve  to  make  thy  calling  and  election  sure  (ver.  50), 
(Schmidt). — By  the  word  of  God , the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  are 
revealed . 1.  Of  the  Gentiles  ; that  is,  those  who  were  hitherto 

at  a distance  and  strangers  to  the  word  of  God  (vers.  48,  49). 
a.  They  rejoice  in  its  contents,  h.  They  praise  the  grace  of 
God.  c.  They  embrace  it  by  faith,  d.  They  taste  the  blessed- 
ness of  believing.  2.  Of  the  Jews  ; that  is,  the  self-righteous, 
who  will  not  be  saved  by  grace  (ver.  50).  a.  They  are  inflamed 
with  hatred  against  the  evangelical  message,  h.  They  interest 
others  against  it.  c.  They  persecute  the  messengers  of  salva- 
tion. 3.  Of  believers,  who  experience  in  themselves  the  power 
of  the  word.  a.  Their  faith  is  not  perplexed  by  calamity  (ver. 
51).  h.  They  experience  holy  joy  (ver.  52).  c . They  grow  in 
the  grace  of  God  through  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  52),  (Lisco). 
— The  first  shall  he  last , and  the  last  first.  1.  The  first  shall  be 
last.  a.  Who  are  the  first  ? Those  who  have  earliest  experienced 
the  divine  love,  and  are  considered  most  richly  endowed  with 
gifts,  h.  Why  do  they  become  the  last  ? Because  they  did 
not  use  to  their  salvation  the  love  of  God  experienced  by  them, 
and  became  proud  of  their  gifts,  c.  How  do  they  become  the 
last  f By  receiving,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  small 
fidelity,  only  an  inferior  position  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt, 
xx.  10),  or,  as  the  reward  of  their  complete  unfaithfulness,  by 
being  entirely  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (ver.  46).  2.  The  last  shall  be  first,  a.  Who  are  the  last  % 

Those  who  are  called  at  a later  period,  and  who  possess  inferior 
gifts,  b.  Why  do  they  become  the  first  ? Because  the  know- 
led  o;e  of  their  defects  makes  them  desirous  of  salvation,  c.  How 
do  they  become  the  first  ? By  being  themselves  received  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  assisting  in  its  wider  extension  (vers. 
49,  52),  (Lisco). — The  opponents  of  the  Gospel  injure  only  them- 
selves. 1.  They  disclose  their  evil  hearts  (ver.  45).  2.  They 

judge  and  make  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life  (ver.  46). 
3.  They  disgrace  themselves  by  the  bad  weapons  they  employ 
(ver.  50).  4.  They  do  not  arrest  the  victorious  course  of  divine 
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truth  (vers.  48-52). — Envy  at  the  success  of  the  Gospel , a witness, 
1.  Against  the  envious  : their  secret  pride,  their  evil  conscience, 
their  internal  unhappiness.  2.  For  the  envied  : there  must  be 
something  in  it,  a truth  which  cannot  be  entirely  denied,  a goad 
against  which  we  cannot  contend,  a blessedness  which  cannot  be 
mocked  away. — The  severe  farewell,  u We  turn  ourselves”  in  the 
mouth  of  the  faithful  witnesses  of  the  truth  (ver.  46).  1.  Not  the 

language  of  cowardly  fear  of  men,  but  of  resolute  obedience  to 
the  intimations  of  the  Lord.  2.  Not  an  expression  of  proud 
contempt,  but  of  commiserating  pity  toward  those  who  thrust 
salvation  from  them.  3.  Not  a signal  to  a lazy  retreat,  but  to 
a new  work  in  a new  field  of  labour. — When  is  it  time  for  a ser- 
vant of  Christ  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  his  feet?  1.  When  he 
has  not  only  knocked  in  a friendly  manner,  but  also  boldly  kept 
his  ground.  2.  When  he  has  been  called  on  to  proceed,  not 
only  by  men,  but  also  by  the  Lord.  3.  When  not  only  the 
door  here  is  closed,  but  when  he  also  sees  it  opened  elsewhere 
for  successful  work. — Israels  temporary  rejection.  1.  Wickedly 
caused  by  themselves,  through  pride  and  ingratitude.  2.  Right- 
eously ordained  by  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  His  holiness  and  truth. 
3.  Converted  into  a blessing  to  the  world  by  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  4.  An  admonitory  example  to  Christianity,  and  also 
an  impressive  call  to  go  after  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel. 

E. 

Events  in  Iconium  and  Lystra : Return  and  Conclusion  of  the 

Journey. 

Chap.  xiv.  1-28. 

1.  Successful  Labours  in  Iconium , until  they  are  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  city  before  ill-usage ; whereupon  they  repair  to 
Lycaonia  (vers.  1-7). 

1 And  it  came  to  pass  at  Iconium,  that  they  entered  together  into  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spoke  that  a great  multitude  of  Jews  and 
Greeks  believed.  2 But  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  and  irritated  the 
souls  of  the  Gentiles  against  the  brethren.  3 They  continued  there  a long 
time,  speaking  boldly  in  reliance  upon  the  Lord,  who  gave  testimony  to  the 
word  of  His  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their 
hands.  4 But  the  multitude  of  the  city  were  divided,  and  some  held  with 
the  Jews,  and  others  with  the  apostles.  5 But  when  there  was  a movement 
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on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to  maltreat 
and  to  stone  them,  6 They  became  aware  of  it,  and  fled  to  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia,  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and  to  the  neighbourhood.  7 And  there  they 
preached  the  Gospel. 

Yer.  2.  ’Awe lOfouirres  is  far  better  attested  than  dvudovvTig. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  it  came  to  pass. — Kara  to  am 6 = simul.  They  spoke 
thus  (outco?),  i.e .,  in  such  a manner,  and  with  such  a result,  that 
a multitude  of  Jews  and  of  Greeks  (who  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered as  present  in  the  synagogue,  and  thus  proselytes  in  the 
wider  sense)  believed.  But  those  Jews  who  continued  unbe- 
lieving, and  were  disobedient  to  God’s  will  of  salvation  (aireiOr)- 
cravres),  sought  to  enrage  the  Gentiles  against  the  brethren,  i.e., 
not  only  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  but  also  against  the  newly 
converted  Christians  in  the  city.  This,  however,  did  not  imme- 
diately succeed ; on  the  contrary,  Paul  and  Barnabas  could  for 
some  time  longer  quietly  labour  at  Iconium,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  unhindered  and  boldly,  by  reason  of  the  Lord  (eVt  ra> 
fcvpicp),  that  is,  of  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Christ,  inas- 
much as  He  bore  witness  with  deeds  to  the  word  of  His  grace 
which  they  preached,  and  enabled  them  to  perform  miracles  of 
healing  and  other  signs. 

2.  But  the  multitude  of  the  city  were  divided. — Meanwhile, 
however,  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  wickedness  were  silently 
growing : in  consequence  of  this,  there  was  a division  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  populous  city,  and  some  wTere  on  the  side  of 
the  embittered  and  hostile  Jews,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the 
apostles.  At  last  it  went  so  far,  that  the  Jewish  party  w7ith 
their  rulers,  together  with  those  Gentiles  who  were  stirred  up 
by  them,  formed  some  secret  design  against  the  strange  preachers 
( op/jLrj  cannot  signify  an  u assault,”  for  those  threatened  escaped 
before  it  broke  out;  the  meaning  “plot”  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  usus  loquendi;  on  the  other  hand,  an  impetus  to  some- 
thing is  very  frequently  denoted  by  the  word).  ’Ap^ovres  amco v 
cannot  be  the  rulers  of  the  city  (Ewald),  for  they  would  not 
lend  themselves  to  a tumultuary  demonstration  ( vj3piaao  / cal 
XidofddXrjcraL ),  but  would  have  prepared  some  lawful  measure, 
as  expulsion  from  the  city  and  the  like.  AiOoPoXrjaai)  however, 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  ideas  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  with  the 
ideas  of  the  rulers  and  elders  of  the.  synagogue.  The  apostles 
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fortunately  received  information  of  the  design,  and  considered  it 
advisable  to  escape  before  the  outbreak  of  the  storm.  They 
made  their  escape  to  the  cities  of  Lycaonia,  a district  which  forms 
a whole,  not  politically,  but  ethnographically.  These  cities  were 
Lystra,  south-east  of  Iconium,  and  Derbe  (a  small  city  at  the  side 
of  the  Isaurian  range),  south-east  of  Lystra : both  cities  lying 
to  the  north  of  Taurus.  To  these  cities  they  repaired,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Although  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been  expelled  from 
Antioch  by  the  wickedness  and  intrigues  of  the  Jews,  this  did 
not  prevent  them,  in  another  place,  from  going  first  into  the 
synagogue  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  divine  necessity  is  not  abolished  by  the  opposition  of  indivi- 
duals : God  remains  true ; He  cannot  deny  Himself  (Rom.  iii. 
3,  xi.  29 ; 2 Tim.  ii.  13). 

2.  Here  also  the  exalted  Redeemer  is  the  proper  Agent. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  His  messengers  and  organs ; they  bring 
His  Gospel,  and  speak  the  word  of  His  grace  (o  \0y09  X<*Pl~ 
t 0?  avTov,  prceclara  definitio  evangelii , Bengel) ; and  He  it  is 
who,  as  the  faithful  Witness,  bears  testimony  to  what  they  say, 
and  that  with  deeds.  As  Jesus  Himself  lived  what  He  taught, 
so  He  grants  to  His  servants  to  produce  powers  of  life,  to  per- 
form miracles  of  healing,  for  a sign  and  testimony  that  it  is  the 
Lord — that  the  word  is  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Such  miracles 
take  place  Bi-a  tmv  xeiP™ v avrcov,  by  means  of  their  hands ; they 
lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  the  sick  become  whole.  But  it  is 
not  they  who  work,  and  in  whom  the  saving  and  miraculous 
power  of  life  resides : it  is  He  who  works ; they  are  merely  His 
instruments. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  Iconium , that  they  entered  into  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews , and  spoke  (ver.  1).  The  persecution  at  An- 
tioch had  effected  no  other  change  on  the  apostles  than  a change 
of  place.  When  they  left  Antioch,  they  commenced  again  at 
Iconium.  They  continued  unmoved  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  same  business  which  had  occasioned  them  so  many  sufferings 
at  Antioch  (Apost.  Past.). — Also,  they  did  not  desert  the  syna- 
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gogues  of  the  Jews : neither  their  love  to  their  people  nor  their 
courage  was  broken  by  their  bitter  experiences  of  the  Jews. 

But  the  unbelieving  Jews , etc.  (ver.  2).  Whoever  is  disobe- 
dient to  the  truth,  is  easily  induced  to  turn  others  from  it.  “Ye 
neither  go  in  yourselves,  and  ye  prevent  those  who  would,”  was 
fulfilled  in  those  envious  Jews  (Rieger). — Pilate  and  Herod, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  soon  united,  when  it  is  against  Jesus  and 
His  truth  (Starke). — Against  the  brethren . Luke  has  here  used 
the  endearing  name  of  “ brethren”  for  Christians,  because  it  was 
peculiarly  hateful  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  believing  Jews 
and  believing  Gentiles  should  become  one  holy  brotherhood  in 
Christ  (Besser). 

They  continued  there , speaking  boldly , in  reliance  on  the  Lord , 
who  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of  His  grace , and  granted  signs 
and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands  (ver.  3).  He  who  honours 
God  by  a courageous  deliverance  of  the  testimony  of  His  truth, 
him  God  often  honours  by  an  extraordinary  testimony  of  His 
protection  and  blessing,  1 Sam.  ii.  30  (Starke). — The  Lord  has 
means  enough  to  stop  the  mouths  of  His  enemies.  If  the  Jews 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  words  of  the  apostles  suspected,  so 
now  signs  and  miracles  were  granted  to  them,  which  took  place 
before  the  whole  world,  and  were  a matter-of-fact  preaching  to 
the  excited  Gentiles  (Williger). — How  little  the  apostles  depended 
on  miracles  is  evident  from  this,  that  they  effected  their  ministe- 
rial success  at  Iconium  only  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
had  already  converted  a great  number  before  any  miracle  took 
place.  They  continued  to  preach,  and  God  performed  the 
miracles,  in  order  to  set  His  seal  upon  the  word  of  His  grace. 
(Apost.  Past.). — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  no  chronicle  of 
miracles,  but  a mirror  of  grace  (Besser). 

But  the  multitude  were  divided  (ver.  4).  Such  a division  is 
not  entirely  unpleasant  to  a faithful  teacher,  because  the  Lord 
Jesus  says  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  cause  such  divisions. 
The  Lord  fulfils  this  saying  as  often  as  He  by  His  servants 
shakes  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  awakens  a holy  disquietude, 
and  teaches  men  to  turn  from  their  unrighteousness.  He  will, 
in  the  future,  complete  the  division  with  terrible  authority  on  the 
great  day  of  judgment  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  when  there  was  a movement  (when  a storm  arose),  (ver. 
5).  After  the  apostles  had  spent  a sufficient  time  in  the  disse- 
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mination  of  the  seed  at  Iconium,  God  caused  the  persecution  to 
break  out  into  a storm,  without  doubt  on  purpose  that  the  seed 
might  be  driven  farther,  and  be  blown  to  Lystra  and  Derbe 
(Apost.  Past.). — The  wonderful  ways  of  God  are  seen  not  only 
in  the  victory,  but  also  in  the  yielding  of  His  people.  Yet  this 
yielding  is  no  yielding.  The  apostles  regard  the  information  of 
the  design  of  their  enemies  only  as  a divine  passport  for  a 
farther  journey  (Williger). 

And  they  fled  (ver.  6).  We  ought  not  always  to  submit  to 
shame  and  injury;  we  must  learn  to  consider  what  is  most  or 
least  conducive  to  God’s  honour  (Quesnel). 

And  there  they  preached  the  Gospel  (ver.  7).  The  apostles  did 
not  waste  their  time  in  complaining  of  the  injustice  they  suffered; 
on  the  contrary,  they  set  themselves  again  to  the  joyful  under- 
taking of  the  work  which  God  had  assigned  to  them  (Rieger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-7). — God's  word  does  not  return 
void . 1.  It  is  always  embraced  in  faith  by  many,  when  it  is 

freely  and  purely  preached,  and  is  accompanied  with  signs  of 
holy  conduct  and  self-denying  love  in  its  ministers  ; 2.  although 
it  does  not  gain  all,  because  the  wickedness  of  many  keeps  back 
others  from  the  faith,  and  all  wickedly  disposed  hearts  are  united 
in  enmity  against  the  Gospel ; 3.  but  the  enmity  against  the 
Gospel  aids  its  farther  extension  (Lisco). — When  they  persecute 
you  in  one  city , flee  ye  to  another.  1.  The  preachers  among  the 
heathen  are  not  obstinately  to  remain  where  their  preaching  is 
persecuted  (where,  namely,  remaining  may  be  said  to  tempt  God). 
2.  Persecution  ought  not  to  discourage  them  from  new  efforts 
(Lisco). — Concerning  proper  witness-hearing  (martyrdom).  1. 
Wherein  it  consists : a.  Not  in  the  degree  of  the  external  suffer- 
ings which  the  man  has  suffered  on  account  of  his  faith,  but  in 
the  measure  of  fidelity  which  he  has  displayed  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  h.  The  apostles  waited  on  their  ministry  with  persever- 
ance and  joyful  courage,  and  therein  lay  their  fidelity,  c.  The 
apostles  forsook  the  places  which  had  become  dear  to  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  made  aware  that  the  Lord  had  no  more  use 
of  them  in  those  quarters.  2.  Why  is  it  so  difficult?  a.  Be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  it  to  flatter  our  refined  selfishness. 
There  is  wanting  the  “halo  before  the  world,”  for  fidelity  is 
clothed  in  homely  garments.  h.  Because  it  destroys  to  the 
foundation  self-will.  Perhaps  death  was  easier  than  flight  to 
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the  apostles,  as  formerly  the  Baptist  had  found  self-sacrificing 
activity  for  Christ  easier  than  inactively  languishing  in  a prison. 
3.  Wherein  consists  its  blessing?  a.  It  brings  about  that 
God’s  will  is  done,  and  not  man’s,  b.  Therefore  it  is  rich  in  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  The  apostles’  preaching  produces  faith  (ver.  1). 
The  Lord  manifests  Himself  to  them  (ver.  3).  Their  flight  is 
converted  into  a blessing ; they  are  enabled  to  carry  the  word 
farther  (ver.  7),  (Lisco). — The  blessed  divisions  in  the  Church. 

1.  Their  cause  : the  resolute  preaching  of  the  divine  word,  which 
is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  a two-edged  sword.  2. 
Their  fruit : the  sifting  of  the  Church  ; the  state  of  the  heart  is 
disclosed,  the  truth  proves  itself  in  conflict,  faith  is  tested,  love 
established,  and  the  Church  edified. — The  permitted  flight  of  a 
servant  of  God , — how  it  takes  place.  1.  After  the  conflict,  as 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  not  before,  as  with  Jonah.  2.  In 
obedience  to  the  Lord,  and  not  from  fear  of  man  or  carnal 
tenderness.  3.  With  weapons  in  their  hands,  as  the  apostles 
continue  to  preach  with  unbroken  courage,  not  after  having  cast 
their  weapons  away.  4.  To  a new  field  of  conflict  (Derbe  and 
Lystra),  not  to  rest. — How  the  servants  of  God  conquer  in  yield- 
ing. 1.  Internally  : their  courageous  faith  remains  unbroken  in 
external  trouble  and  shame.  2.  Externally : the  true  cause  can- 
not perish ; here  chased  away,  it  finds  room  elsewhere ; now 
crushed,  it  will  raise  itself  anew  at  a later  period.  3.  Eter- 
nally : to  the  faithful  soldier,  the  heavenly  crown  of  victory  is 
promised. 

2.  The  Cure  of  a Lame  Man  at  Lystra  gives  occasion  to  an  idola- 

trous adoration  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  difficulty  avert; 

notwithstanding  Paul  is  afterwards , at  the  instigation  of  those 

from  Antioch  and  Iconium , nearly  murdered  (vers.  8-20). 

8 But  a man  at  Lystra,  powerless  in  his  feet,  being  lame  from  his 
mother’s  womb,  who  never  had  walked,  sat  there.  9 The  same  heard  Paul 
speak ; who  looked  stedfastly  on  him,  and  perceived  that  he  had  faith  to  be 
healed  ; 10  And  said  with  a loud  voice,  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet.  And  he 
sprang  up  and  walked.  11  And  when  the  multitude  saw  what  Paul  had 
done,  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  saying  in  the  Lycaonic  dialect,  ‘*The  gods 
have  become  like  to  men,  and  are  come  down  to  us.”  12  And  they  called 
Barnabas  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury,  because  it  was  he  who  led  the  dis- 
course. 13  But  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  before  the  city,  brought 
oxen  and  garlands  before  the  gate,  and  would  offer  sacrifice  with  the  people. 
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14  When  the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  heard  that,  they  rent  their 
clothes,  and  rushed  out  among  the  people,  crying  out,  15  And  saying,  Sirs, 
why  do  ye  this  thing?  We  also  are  men  of  like  destiny  as  ye  are,  and 
preach  to  you,  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  to  the  living  God, 
who  has  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  there- 
in ; 16  Who  in  time  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways ; 
17  Although  He  left  not  Himself  unwitnessed,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave 
us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness.  18  And  with  these  words,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  restrain  the 
people  from  offering  sacrifices  to  them.  19  But  there  came  thither  Jews 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  multitude  ; and  they  stoned 
Paul,  and  dragged ^him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  that  he  was  dead.  20  But 
as  the  disciples  stood  round  him,  he  arose  and  went  into  the  city  ; and  on  the 
day  after,  he  departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe. 

Ver.  8.  The  pluperfect  irepnMctx.riiKei  has  been  preferred  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  to  the  aorist  •jtepiincct.'rwtv : the  latter  corresponds  to  the  usual 
mode  of  expression  in  relative  sentences,  and  was  therefore  inserted  instead 
of  the  pluperfect  by  the  transcribers. 

Yer  9.  3,Ukovs  is  only  in  the  MSS.  B.  and  C. ; therefore  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  prefer  the  aorist  wow e,  which  is  in  most  MSS.  But  as  the 
other  verbs  are  in  the  aorist,  the  imperfect  would  be  sooner  altered  into  the 
aorist,  than  the  aorist,  if  the  original  reading,  would  be  altered  into  the  im- 
perfect ; therefore  the  imperfect  is  to  be  preferred. 

Yer.  14.  ’E geirytiwai'  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  eiae^dyiaoti/,  which 
has  only  a few  later  MSS.  for  it. 

Yer.  17.  Kotiro/ye  is  to  be  considered  the  genuine  reading ; the  other 
readings  omit  either  roi  or  ye. 

Yer.  19.  No^/^ovrg?,  present  participle,  is  better  attested  than  voplauvre;. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  A man  at  Lystra. — Luke  relates  several  particulars.  1. 
The  cure  of  a lame  man  by  Paul  (vers.  8-10).  2.  The  attempt 

of  the  multitude,  occasioned  by  the  miracle,  to  honour  Paul  and 
Barnabas  with  sacrifices  as  gods,  which  they  were  only  able  to  pre- 
vent by  the  most  determined  interference  (vers.  11-18).  3.  The 

later  ill-treatment  of  Paul,  caused  by  the  instigation  of  foreign 
Jews,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life  (vers.  19,  20). — The  cure 
of  the  lame  man  resembles  the  miracle  performed  by  Peter  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  iii.).  The  unfortunate  man  at  Lystra,  as  well 
as  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  was  lame  from  his  birth,  never  had 
walked,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  ( i/cd6r)To  sat  there,  not  dwelt  in 
Lystra  : Kuinoel).  He  constantly  listened  to  Paul  when  he 
preached  (the  critically  preferable  reading  rjicove , imperfect,  ex- 
pressing long  duration,  and  thus  here  constant  and  earnest  listen- 
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ing).  Paul,  struck  by  this,  looked  stedfastly  on  him  (armcra?), 
in  order  if  possible  to  discover  his  spiritual  condition ; and  he 
recognised  by  this  look  that  the  man  had  faith  to  be  healed 
(rod  awOrvai  is  the  supplement  to  7 rtcrTt?,  and  indicates  the  object 
of  his  believing  confidence).  Probably  the  discourse  of  Paul,  in 
connection  with  his  whole  appearance,  excited  the  confidence  of 
the  cripple  toward  the  apostle,  that  he  could  and  would  aid  him. 
And  this  disposition  the  apostle  recognised  from  his  appearance. 
The  lame  man  reasoned  from  what  was  internal  to  what  wras 
external,  so  that  he  hoped  with  confidence  for  a cure  of  his 
bodily  weakness : the  apostle  reasoned  from  what  was  external 
in  the  lame  man  to  what  was  internal,  so  that  he  was  convinced 
that  his  soul  was  full  of  faith.  Here  lies  a distinction  between 
this  occurrence  and  that  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
That  lame  man  at  Jerusalem  desired  and  expected  nothing  except 
to  receive  alms,  even  when  Peter  exhorted  him  to  look  on  him 
and  John  (chap.  iii.  3-5).  But  this  lame  man,  who  was  an 
attentive  and  earnest  hearer  of  Paul,  already  possessed  the  be- 
lieving confidence  that  Paul  would  help  him.  Then  the  apostle 
called  aloud  to  him  to  stand  up,  and  to  walk  erect  on  his  feet. 
He  does  not,  as  Peter  did  (chap.  iii.  6),  invoke  the  name  of 
Jesus,  on  whose  authority  the  call  was  issued,  and  in  whose 
strength  it  could  be  obeyed ; because  the  lame  man  had  already 
learned  from  the  preaching  of  Paul  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour.  Here  again  another  distinction.  At  this  call  the  lame 
man  leaped  up  at  once  (^XaTo,  aor.),  and  walked  up  and  down 
{irepLeirarei,  imperfect).  Here  there  is  a third  distinction ; in- 
asmuch as  Peter  took  the  lame  man  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him 
up  : whereas  here  this  lame  man,  entirely  without  help,  is  able  to 
leap  up  of  himself. 

2.  When  the  multitude  saw  what  Paul  had  done. — The  im- 
pression which  this  miracle  produced  upon  the  Gentile  multitude, 
who,  as  it  appears,  were  collected  in  numbers,  is  very  remarkable 
and  singular  in  its  kind.  The  cure  of  the  lame  man  appeared 
to  them  so  wonderful  and  so  purely  divine,  that  the  thought 
struck  them,  that  the  men  who  have  come  with  such  heavenly 
doctrine  and  superhuman  power  are  nothing  less  than  gods  in 
human  form.  They  then,  after  some  had  given  expression  to  the 
conjecture,  cried  out  together  with  a loud  voice,  as  if  it  were  a 
demonstrated  truth,  “ The  gods  have  become  like  to  men,  and  are 
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come  down  to  us;”  and  they  called  Barnabas  Jupiter,  and  Paul 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  leading  speaker  (6  7]^ov[xevo^  tov 
\o<yov)  ; Mercury  being  the  diligent  messenger  of  the  gods,  and 
their  eloquent  herald  and  interpreter.  Luke  does  not  inform  us 
why  they  took  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  : doubtless  he  conducted 
himself  with  dignified  composure,  and  appeared  on  that  account 
(perhaps  also  as  the  elder,  and  on  account  of  his  imposing  exterior, 
airo  rr)<;  a^LOTTpeirr)*;,  Chrysostom)  as  the  more  distinguished 

god.  But  why  they  were  taken  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury  in 
particular,  is  explained  from  the  local  worship  of  these  twTo  gods, 
of  whom  Jupiter  had  a temple  before  the  city  (ver.  13).  In  this 
very  Phrygian  territory,  the  myth  of  the  appearance  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  in  human  form,  when  they  were  entertained  by 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  was  current  (Ovid,  Metamorph.  viii.). 
Ewald  advances  the  striking  supposition,  that  this  might  have 
been  yearly  repeated  at  the  festival  of  Jupiter,  and  that  there- 
fore the  people  arrived  so  much  the  more  readily  at  that  con- 
jecture concerning  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Luke  observes  (ver. 
11)  that  the  multitude,  in  their  idolatrous  jubilee,  cried  out 
XvkclovlcftI , that  is,  in  their  native  Lycaonic  dialect.  This  notice 
was  designed  to  explain  why  the  apostles  did  not  interfere  on 
the  spot,  and  why  they  permitted  it  to  proceed  nearly  to  the  act 
of  sacrifice.  They  did  not  understand  what  the  people  intended 
to  do,  because  they  spoke  not  in  the  Greek,  but  in  a provincial 
dialect,  unknown  to  them.  To  what  class  of  languages  this 
belonged,  cannot  be  determined  : that  it  was  a corrupt  Greek,  or 
a branch  of  the  Assyrian  language,  are  groundless  suppositions. 
It  has  been  lately  asserted  that  this  notice  of  the  language  was 
invented  (Zeller)  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  thing  is  in  itself 
very  natural,  because,  psychologically  and  according  to  experi- 
ence, it  is  precisely  in  excitement  that  the  native  tongue  is  wont 
to  come  uppermost  in  preference  to  an  acquired  language.  But 
when  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  had  his  temple  and  image  before 
the  city,  brought  sacrificial  animals  and  garlands  to  adorn  the 
sacrifice  and  the  altar  before  the  gate,  and  was  in  the  act  along 
with  the  multitude  of  offering  sacrifices  to  the  supposed  gods 
who  had  honoured  the  city  with  their  appearance,  then  the 
apostles  understood  it,  rent  their  clothes  from  pity  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  sin  of  idolatry  which  was  about  to  be  committed, 
rushed  out  in  full  haste  without  the  gate  ( H-eirri&rjo-av ) among 
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the  multitude  assembled  for  the  sacrifice,  and,  hindering  them, 
cried  out  in  passion  and  zeal : 

3.  Sirs , why  do  ye  this  thing  ? The  call,  at  first  abrupt  and 
hasty,  immediately  took  the  form  of  an  address  ( Xeyovres ),  rjyeis 
oyoioiraOei ? eayev  v/xiv  avQpwiroi.  The  gods  are  even  to  the 
heathen  cnraOeis,  blessed,  immortal,  free  from  want ; we,  as  well 
as  you,  are  men  subject  to  suffering,  sickness,  death.  Eva 776- 
Xi^oyevoi  vyas  denotes  the  object  of  their  arrival : not  to  receive 
divine  honour,  but  to  bring  to  you  good  tidings,  that  ye  turn 
from  these  vain  idols  ( tovtwv , not  neuter,  but  masculine,  refer- 
ring to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  with  his  image)  to  the  living  God; 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a permission,  a friendly  invitation 
(evayyeXi^oyevoi).  The  living  God,  in  contrast  to  the  lifeless 
idols  and  the  fanciful  images,  is  likewise  the  Creator  of  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  the  threefold  territory  of  the  world,  each 
of  which,  according  to  the  heathen,  had  its  peculiar  gods. 

4.  The  call  to  conversion  ( emcrTpe^eLv ) to  the  living  God 
supposes  that  the  way  hitherto  taken  was  a wrong  way.  Paul 
says  in  an  apologetic  manner:  God  has  hitherto  suffered  all  na- 
tions to  walk  in  their  own  way.  That  these  ways  were  wrong  ways 
is  not  expressly  said,  but  is  sufficiently  indicated  for  him  who  will 
understand.  Nevertheless,  God  has  not  even  in  this  period  left 
Himself  without  a witness.  The  witnesses  for  Him  were  His 
pure  acts  of  kindness  ( dyaQoiroiwv ) in  the  territory  of  nature  and 
of  corporeal  life  (uerou?,  /caipovs  Kapirofyopovs)  : all  these  He  has 
given  from  heaven  ( ovpavoOev ),  in  order  to  draw  men  to  heaven, 
which  is  God’s  dwelling.  Thither  should  joy  draw  the  heart  by 
means  of  gratitude.  But  when  it  is  said,  u God  has  filled  the 
heart  with  food,”  the  interpenetration  of  the  corporeal  and  the 
spiritual  is  supposed : the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  spiritual  feelings,  is 
certainly  by  the  enjoyment  of  food  and  by  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction filled  with  gladness. 

5.  But  there  came  thither  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium. — 
The  arrival  of  certain  Jews  from  Antioch  of  Pisidia  and  from  Ico- 
nium ( 67rrj\0ov  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place)  was  certainly  not 
accidental,  but  occasioned  by  the  news  received  of  the  success  of 
the  apostles  at  Lystra : they  wished  to  thwart  their  work  there 
also.  And  it  is  a genuine  example  of  the  fickle  disposition  of  the 
multitude  (vers.  18  and  19,  both  times  oi  o^Xol),  that  they,  so 
excessively  unstable,  were  induced  by  suggestions  and  represen- 
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tations  to  stone  him  half-dead,  to  whom  a little  before  they  had 
destined  divine  honour  and  sacrifices.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  stoning  proceeded  from  the  Jews,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
usages  of  that  nation  ; although  the  sense  evidently  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lystra  were  stirred  up  by  them,  and  joined  with 
them.  The  disciples,  that  is,  the  converts  at  Lystra,  stood  round 
Paul,  supposed  to  be  dead,  not  in  order  to  bury  him  (Bengel),  or 
to  watch  him  (Ewald),  but  to  see  whether  he  was  alive,  and  was 
yet  to  be  aided.  Then  Paul  rose  up  and  went  to  the  city,  but 
departed  from  it  the  following  day,  and  came  to  Derbe. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Paul  regarded  the  faith  of  the  lame  man  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  him.  His  spiritual  condition  was  the  centre  and 
turning-point  of  the  whole  transaction.  Faith  proceeds  from  the 
word : as  here  faith,  the  confident  expectation  of  deliverance  and 
help,  proceeded  from  hearing  the  word,  so  faith,  where  it  is  ex- 
cited, proceeds  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Pom.  x.  14, 17. 
And  even  though  faith  does  not  at  first  lay  hold  on  the  centre 
of  redemption — the  spiritual  and  moral  cure  of  the  soul — but 
cleaves  to  the  periphery,  or  only  to  the  cure  of  the  body,  yet  if 
it  be  only  founded  on  the  Saviour,  it  is  an  apprehension  of  sal- 
vation pleasing  to  God.  Scor^pla  itself  is  not  something  wholly 
spiritual,  but  embraces  body,  soul,  and  spirit ; and  as  the  re- 
demption of  the  spirit  can  penetrate  to  the  body,  sanctifying, 
glorifying,  and  redeeming  it,  so  may  also  the  acoOrjvai,  (ver.  9) 
begin  with  the  body,  and  proceed  to  the  soul  and  spirit. 

2.  The  adoration  of  the  apostles  arose  from  a mixture  of 
heathen  superstition  with  truth.  The  truth  was  the  impress  of 
divine  power  and  grace  which  penetrated  life.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  kernel  in  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ; for  that  was  a miraculous 
and  gracious  act  of  God.  But  with  this  truth  they  immediately 
blended  their  superstitious  and  polytheistical  fancies  concerning 
J upiter  and  Mercury,  and  of  the  appearances  of  these  gods  in 
human  forms  (in  a docetic  manner).  The  wish  to  offer  sacrifices 
on  the  spot  to  these  supposed  gods  was  the  natural  result  of  this 
notion.  How  could  they  otherwise  express  gratitude,  divine 
honour,  and  worship?  We  have  an  insight  by  the  help  of  this 
incident  into  the  origin  of  idolatry.  We  are  not  justified  in 
seeing  in  it  only  mere  fancy,  and  falsehood,  and  sin.  The  error 
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of  the  heathen  ever  cleaves  to  a truth.  A genuine  and  true 
feeling — a just  observation  or  presentiment  of  the  divine — lies  at 
the  foundation.  But  a rash  inference  is  drawn  from  this.  The 
natural  and  the  created,  in  which  the  divine  power,  goodness, 
and  justice  are  manifested,  are  forthwith  deified  : and  hence 
arises  the  religion  of  nature,  polytheism,  heathenism. 

3.  The  character  of  the  apostles  is  tested  in  this  history. 
In  a position  similar  to  that  of  Herod  Agrippa,  they  act  in  a 
directly  opposite  manner.  He  had  no  word  of  opposition  or 
protest,  when  the  people  deified  him  (Acts  xii.  22).  The  apostles 
protested  on  the  spot  writh  painful  indignation,  as  quickly  and 
as  energetically  as  they  could,  in  order  to  avert  the  sin  of 
idolatry  from  themselves,  to  whom  divine  honour  was  about  to 
be  rendered,  and  from  those  who  wished  to  pay  such  honour. 
And  yet  there  was  no  small  temptation  in  this  matter.  They 
might  think,  This  idolatrous  prejudice  must  be  excused  ; there  is 
a spark  of  truth  in  it ; the  esteem  for  our  persons  may  be  ser- 
viceable for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ; the  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  gods  on  earth  may  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  But  that  would  be  nothing  else  than  to  suppose  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  How  often  do  we  thus  act?  And 
always  to  the  detriment  of  the  truth  and  honour  of  God,  which 
we  thought  to  promote.  The  apostles  took  vigorous  measures  : 
they  tore  asunder  the  web  of  this  delusion  when  it  was  yet  form- 
ing itself,  instead  of  helping  to  complete  it ; and  God  permits 
them  to  succeed. 

4.  The  apostles  averted  the  practical  design,  the  sinful 
idolatry,  by  an  admonition  full  of  instruction.  Because  an 
error  cannot  otherwise  be  successfully  combated  than  by  estab- 
lishing the  positive  truth,  so  the  Apostle  Paul  (for  we  will  not 
err  if  we  ascribe  the  thoughts  indicated  by  Luke  specially  to 
him)  does  not  long  remain  with  the  negation,  but  passes  quickly 
over  to  the  development  of  those  truths  which  the  occasion  sug- 
gested. 1.  The  idea  of  the  living  God  in  contrast  to  fiaraLa.  And 
here,  without  doubt,  the  chief  points  are  the  attributes  of  reality 
or  real  existence,  of  absolute  power  and  of  self-determination  ; 
whilst  the  singular  o 0eo?,  in  contrast  to  the  plural  ra  fiaraia 
ravra , attests  the  unity  of  God,  monotheism.  2.  The  idea  of 
creation,  as  a free  independent  act  of  God,  by  which  everything 
that  is,  is  established  and  called  into  being.  This  proposition 
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(ver.  15)  is  an  indirect  protest  against  all  creature- adoration. 
3.  The  self-manifestation  of  God  : how  it  is  promulgated  to  all 
men,  and  was  so  from  of  old,  and  that  by  benefits  on  the  terri- 
tory of  nature.  A4.  The  division  of  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  into^chief  parts — the  time  before  Christ  and  the 
Christian  era  : to  the  latter  period  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
belongs,  which  requires  conversion  ( eva<yye\L^opevoL ) ; the  period 
before  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  by  the  freedom 
which  God  has  left  to  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways 
(ver.  16).  Evidently  etaae  Tropeveadai  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  predestinarian  idea,  as  if  the  error  of  the  Gentiles  was 
of  divine  and  absolute  enactment.  On  the  contrary,  the  liberty 
of  self-determination  and  development  is  clearly  asserted  which 
God  has  permitted  and  granted,  in  order  that  they  may  experi- 
ence how  far  they  can  go. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  thoughts  are  decidedly  Pauline. 
In  particular,  the  contemplation  of  the  world  as  it  is  divided  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  into  the  periods  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  as  well  as  the  intimation  of  the  self- 
attestation and  manifestation  of  God  by  means  of  nature,  are 
peculiar  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  And  the  declarations  of  the  one 
living  God,  and  of  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Him,  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  prac- 
tical design  in  view,  do  not  indeed  belong  to  that  class  of  truths 
by  which  Paul  is  distinguished  from  the  other  apostles,  but  cer- 
tainly to  those  which  he  holds  as  the  inalienable  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel. 


HOMTLETICAL  HINTS. 

Lame  from  his  mother's  womb  (ver  8).  The  third  cure 
of  a lame  man  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chap.  iii. 
and  ix.  33).  The  cures  of  such  diseased  persons  are  peculiarly 
significant : a sign  of  what  must  take  place  spiritually.  It  is  not 
sufficient  when  the  eyes  and  ears  are  opened  to  the  Gospel,  and 
when  hearts  are  impressed.  The  impressed  must  learn  to  walk 
in  the  light  (1  John  i.  7),  and  make  sure  steps  for  their  feet 
(Heb.  xii.  12),  (Williger). 

He  looked  stedfastly  upon  him , and  perceived  that  he  had  faith 
to  be  healed  (ver.  9).  If  the  apostle  looked  so  narrowly  at  the 
feeble  spark  of  faith  in  the  heart  of  this  poor  man,  how  may  not 
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the  all-seeing  eyes  of  God  look  at  the  same  in  us  ! u Lord, 
Thine  eyes  have  regard  to  faith”  (Apost.  Past.). — The  essence 
of  true  faith  is  a desire  and  confidence  that  He  is  willing  and 
able  to  help  us.  By  this  it  is  distinguished  from  dead  know- 
ledge and  extravagant  feeling  (Apost.  Past.). — This  is  one  of 
those  scriptural  examples,  from  which  can  be  explained  the 
reciprocal  action  which  the  word  of  one  often  has  upon  the  faith 
of  another,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  faith  of  one  has 
upon  the  heart  of  another ; and  how  also,  on  the  contrary,  the 
unbelief  of  others  can  place,  as  it  were,  a bolt  and  bar  upon  a 
man,  so  that  he  is  able  neither  to  speak  nor  to  act  (Rieger). 

And  said , Stand  up  on  thy  feet . And  he  leaped  and  walked 
(ver.  10).  The  apostle  required  only  to  say,  Stand  up  on  thy 
feet ; it  was  not  necessary  here  to  add,  In  the  name  of  Christ 
(chap.  iii.  36).  Christ  (by  the  preceding  discourse  of  the  apostle 
and  the  faith  of  the  lame  man)  was  already  present,  and  had 
manifested  His  power  in  the  soul  and  body  of  the  lame  man. 
The  exhortation  was  only  necessary,  that  by  leaping  up  he  should 
give  proof  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  in  him  (Williger). 

The  gods  have  become  like  to  men , and  are  come  down  to  us 
(ver.  11).  If  the  heathen,  from  extraordinary  benefits  and 
operations,  recognised  God  as  the  Author,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
Christians  who  nevertheless  blaspheme  what  they  neither  know 
nor  understand  ? (Starke.) — There  appears  in  all  these  heathen 
fables  of  the  appearances  of  the  gods  a presentiment  of  the 
truth : backwards,  an  unconscious  recollection  of  the  happiness 
of  Paradise,  when  God  held  intercourse  in  human  form  with 
man ; and  forwards,  an  unintelligent  pointing  to  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  and  desolate  creation  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ  (Langbein). — The  people  observed  something  divine  in 
the  apostles ; but  instead  of  recognising  the  divinity  of  their  doc- 
trine and  office,  they  fall  to  the  adoration  of  their  persons,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  apostles  with 
their  superstition.  Thus  it  is  with  the  blind  world,  when  it  has 
to  judge  of  divine  things  (Apost.  Past.). — Carnal  reason,  per- 
haps, might  have  thought  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  this  preju- 
dice as  a means  to  effect  an  entrance  for  the  Gospel,  and  to 
build  on  it  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
But  in  what  a godly  manner  do  the  apostles  despise  these  false 
means  and  foolish  artifices ! The  Gospel  requires  no  crooked 
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ways  for  its  propagation.  The  apostles  preached  not  only  in 
divine  strength,  but  also  in  divine  purity  (Apost.  Past.). — The 
apostles  might  easily  have  come  in  the  place  of  those  gods  whom 
they  overthrew.  But  they  rather  love  to  show  in  what  earthen 
vessels  God  has  placed  His  treasure.  There  is  even  now-a-days 
danger  that  many  may  be  converted  to  their  pastor,  as  to  a new 
god.  The  w'orld  can  now  bring  its  marks  of  honour,  as  these 
people  with  their  oxen  and  garlands,  but  its  incense  of  praise  is 
the  more  poisonous,  when  it  intends  to  ensnare  one  therewith 
(Rieger). — The  idolatry  of  the  creature  and  of  men  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  all  heathenism  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
For  this  is  the  disgraceful  curse  which  befalls  all  despisers  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  in  their  thoughts  and  actions 
they  sell  themselves  to  human  guides,  as  if  they  were  gods  from 
heaven ; that  they  with  great  spirits,  mighty  warriors,  and  ima- 
ginative poets  practise  such  an  unchristian  worship  of  genius,  as 
if  these  were  the  saviours  and  the  divine  authors  of  the  human 
race  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

But  the  apostles , when  they  heard  that , rent  their  clothes  (ver. 
14).  In  suffering  and  persecution,  the  apostles  submit  in  silence, 
as  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter ; but  when  carnal  superstition  will 
heap  upon  them  undue  honour,  then  they  resist  with  all  their 
might,  as  against  the  dangerous  snares  of  Satan.  “This  is  holy 
anger,  wherewith  the  servants  of  God  must  be  inflamed,  as  often 
as  they  see  His  glory  profaned.  And  assuredly  no  man  shall 
be  able  otherwise  to  serve  God  sincerely  and  faithfully,  unless 
he  put  on  that  feeling  of  jealousy,  of  which  St  Paul  speaks  in 
2 Cor.  xi.  2,  that  he  be  no  less  courageous  and  active  to  defend 
the  glory  of  his  Lord,  than  a husband  is  vigilant  to  defend  his 
wife’s  chastity”  (Calvin). — But  what  would  these  apostles  have 
done,  if  they  saw  the  adoration  of  their  pretended  bones,  the 
worship  of  their  images,  and  the  idolatry  which  is  now  practised 
with  them  ? (Leonh.  and  Spieg.) 

We  also  are  men  of  like  destiny  with  you  (ver.  15).  It  has 
its  peculiar  blessing  when  teachers,  whom  men  regard  in  an 
idolatrous  manner,  place  themselves  in  the  same  class  with  the 
lowest  sinners,  and  testify:  We  are  such  poor  and  lost  men  as 
ye  are,  and  it  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  we  are  made  bet- 
ter. This  gives  to  the  unconverted  pleasure  and  hope  of  deliver- 
ance ; and  the  awakened,  when  they  perceive  human  infirmity 
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in  their  teacher,  are  thereby  preserved  from  directly  falling  into 
error  (Apost.  Past.). — Praise  is  of  no  service  to  the  Christian. 
It  displeased  Paul,  when  a certain  damsel  everywhere  followed 
him,  crying,  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who  show  to  you  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Christian  does  not 
forget  that  he  is  a flower,  a shadow,  a nothing  without  the  grace 
of  God.  When  one  will  praise  his  qualities,  his  alms,  his  works, 
his  merits,  then  he  says,  I am  also  a mortal  man  (Leupold). — 
We  declare  unto  you  that  you  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto 
the  living  God . With  this  address  the  apostles  stepped  into  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  heathenism,  whose  false  gods  are 
nothing  else  than  the  powers  of  nature,  and  w’hose  worship  is  an 
ever  increasing  deviation  from  the  truth.  But,  even  in  Christi- 
anity, the  Gospel  is  not  yet  released  from  the  old  contest  with  the 
worship  of  nature.  Sometimes  more  openly,  sometimes  more 
covertly,  the  idolatry  of  nature  meets  us.  One  hears  of  nature, 
of  creation,  of  heaven,  a thousand  times,  ere  the  personal  thrice 
holy  God  is  named  once.  If  the  second  article  of  the  creed  is 
set  aside,  then  the  first  article  can  be  held  no  longer ; for,  as  St 
John  says,  u Whosoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 
also”  (Langbein). 

Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  natioyis  to  walk  in  their  oivn 
ways.  Nevertheless  He  hath  not  left  Himself  without  a witness 
(vers.  16,  17).  That  God  should  suffer  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways — the  ways  of  pride  and  disobedience,  and  on 
that  account  of  death  and  destruction — shows,  in  the  first  place, 
His  punitive  righteousness;  but  also  His  love  is  concealed  therein, 
which  by  the  bitter  fruits  of  sin  designs  to  make  hearts  anxious 
after  salvation,  and  susceptible  for  grace.  And  also  this  u suf- 
fering them  to  walk  in  their  own  ways”  does  not  exclude  a con- 
trol of  these  ways  on  the  part  of  God.  Whilst  the  Jews  received 
the  vocation  to  try  whether  they  might  not  attain  to  the  will 
of  God  by  their  own  will,  so  the  heathen  were  to  see  whether 
they  might  not  know  God  in  His  wisdom  by  their  own  wisdom. 
But  as  God  so  often  assisted  the  weak  will  of  the  Jews  by  severity 
and  kindness,  so  He  has  not  left  the  darkness  of  heathenism 
altogether  without  light.  Even  the  natural  blessings  of  God 
were  voices  sufficient  to  stir  up,  at  least  among  the  more  earnest 
heathens,  the  dormant  thought  of  the  one  true  God  (Williger). 
— Filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  God  gives  rain  and 
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fruitful  seasons,  not  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  body,  but 
also  hearts  are  to  be  refreshed  with  earthly  blessings,  that  they 
may  praise  the  Lord  with  grateful  joy  and  trust  in  His  good- 
ness (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

And  with  these  words  scarce  restrained  they  the  people  (ver. 
18).  How  do  men  toil  in  the  service  of  false  gods,  whilst  they 
grudge  to  the  true  and  living  God  one  hour  in  the  week ! And 
how  difficult  is  it  to  bring  them  off  from  the  evident  foolishness 
of  their  superstition,  whilst  the  silly  talk  of  a loose  perverter  is  able 
to  tear  the  faith  from  their  heart ! This  shows  that  our  natural 
heart  loves  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

And  they  stoned  Paul  (ver.  19).  How  fickle  is  the  world  ! 
First  it  brings  garlands,  then  stones  (Starke). — Every  race  sub- 
sequently stones  its  own  gods ; only  each  period  has  its  own 
method  of  stoning  (Ahlfeld). — Those  who  most  bravely  en- 
counter the  kingdom  of  darkness  have  the  most  enemies  : Paul 
was  stoned,  and  not  Barnabas  (Ahlfeld). — God  must  have  had 
His  own  reasons  why  He  preserved  Paul  from  stoning  at  Iconium, 
whilst  He  subjected  him  to  it  at  Lystra.  Might  not  His  design 
in  this  have  been  the  more  impressively  to  repel  that  adoration 
which  men  would  render  to  the  apostles  ? Thus  God  has  often 
known  how  to  humble  with  greater  sufferings  those  teachers, 
who  have  acquired  too  much  regard  and  an  extravagant  popu- 
larity. For  the  Lord  will  form  of  His  servants  not  idols,  but 
followers  of  His  cross  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  as  the  disciples  stood  round  him , he  rose  up  (ver.  20). 
The  world  is  often  deceived  in  its  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  fate  of  its  members.  The  enemies  often  shout,  Raze 
it,  raze  it  even  to  the  foundation ; it  shall  never  rise,  and  the 
memory  of  its  name  shall  be  blotted  out  from  the  earth.  But 
the  soul  of  the  oppressed  exults  : Rejoice  not  over  me,  O mine 
enemy;  when  I fall,  I shall  arise  (Mic.  vii.  8).  For  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ; they  shall  mount 
np  with  wings,  like  eagles ; they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary 
(Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — In  a similar  manner  the  Lord  rescued  the 
martyr  Numidicus  at  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  Half- 
burned,  and  heaped  over  with  stones,  he  lay  as  one  dead.  His 
daughter  came  to  bury  him  ; then  he  arose  and  went  with  her 
into  the  city. — And  he  went  into  the  city.  Thus  into  the  city, 
where  they  had  almost  murdered  him.  Was  not  that  to  venture 
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too  much  ? F ormerly  they  fled  ; hut  this  may  not  always  be. 
There  might  be  reasons,  why  he  should  come  again  to  the  place, 
from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  expelled.  The  poor  converted 
Gentiles  must  see  that  he  still  lives  (Gossner). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  8—20). — How  the  Christian  should 
meet  those  who  give  to  him  the  honour  which  is  due  to  God.  1. 
With  the  sorrowful  expression  of  pity  for  their  blindness.  2. 
With  humble  acknowledgment  of  his  own  weakness.  3.  With 
courageous  confession  of  God’s  majesty  (Leupold). — The  idolatry 
of  our  days.  1.  To  whom  it  is  directed.  2.  Whence  it  springs. 
3.  Whither  it  leads  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — The  cure  of  the  lame 
man  at  Lystra , a representation  of  the  way  in  which  the  new  man 
in  us  learns  to  walk  (vers.  8—10).  1.  The  natural  lameness. 

2.  The  learning  to  walk  (Lisco). — The  horror  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas at  the  adoration  rendered  to  them  at  Lystra , a testimony 
against  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  our  age.  1.  The  nature  of 
such  idolatrous  tendency,  from  what  it  arises,  and  how  it  expresses 
itself  (vers.  8-13).  2.  Why  a healthy  disposition  cannot  refrain 

from  horror  and  disgust  on  account  of  the  falsehood  of  such 
adoration,  and  the  ingratitude  to  God  contained  in  it  (vers.  14- 
20),  (Lisco). — The  reprehensibleness  of  the  adoration  of  the  saints 
in  the  Romish  Church.  1.  Its  nature.  2.  Its  reprehensibleness. 
— The  contest  of  Christianity  with  heathenism.  1.  A contest 
with  the  idolizing  of  men,  while  it  proclaims  the  incarnation  of 
God.  2.  A contest  with  the  worship  of  nature,  while  it  pro- 
claims the  living  God  as  the  Lord  of  creation.  3.  A contest 
with  walking  in  our  own  ways  (Acts  xiv.  16),  while  it  requires 
us  to  walk  in  God’s  commandments  (Langbein).— The  gods  have 
become  like  to  men , and  are  come  down  to  us.  1.  A statement  of 
a foolish  delusion  in  the  mouth  of  the  heathen ; attesting  the 
vague  longing  of  the  human  heart  after  the  condescension  of  a 
gracious  and  merciful  God,  but  denying  the  unapproachable 
majesty  of  the  Invisible  and  All-holy.  2.  A statement  of  a 
blessed  truth  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; pointing  to  the  mystery 
of  the  divine  incarnation  in  Christ ; evidencing  the  blessed- 
ness of  mankind  reconciled  with  God. — We  also  are  men  of  like 
destiny  as  you , a reproof  against  all  idolizing  of  men  in  our  day. 
1.  The  heathen  idolatry,  as  it  rules  in  the  midst  of  Christianity, 
from  the  worship  of  genius  in  heroes,  thinkers,  and  poets,  down 
to  the  worship  of  singers  and  dancers.  2.  The  Romish  idolatry, 
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from  the  adoration  of  saints  down  to  the  kissing  of  the  Pope’s 
toe.  3.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  idolatry,  partly  as  confes- 
sional idolatry  of  the  reformers  and  confessions,  and  partly  as 
pietistic  idolatry  of  preachers  and  conversion  to  men. — That  ye 
turn  from  these  vain  idols  to  the  living  God , an  earnest  call  to  all 
idolaters  among  us.  1.  Who  are  your  idols  ? Mammon?  The 
belly?  Mortal  men?  Your  own  self?  Nature?  Art?  etc. 

2.  How  are  they  able  to  assist  you?  Can  they  save  you  here 

and  hereafter?  Therefore  to-day,  whilst  you  hear  His  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts.  Turn  from  these  vain  idols  to  the 
living  God,  who,  indeed,  even  in  the  visible  and  transient,  shows 
to  us  the  gifts  of  His  love,  the  reflection  of  His  glory ; but  only 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  manifests  Himself  in  His  fulness 
— in  His  holy  majesty,  as  well  as  in  His  condescending  grace. — 
God  in  nature  (vers.  15-17).  1.  As  the  almighty  Creator,  ver. 

15.  2.  As  the  gracious  Preserver,  ver.  17.  3.  As  the  holy 

Governor,  ver.  16. — The  hook  of  the  world  (nature  and  history ), 
introductory  to  the  hook  of  hooks . 1.  By  its  revelations,  all  of 

which  lead  to  the  living  God  of  the  Bible.  2.  By  its  problems 
(sin  and  death),  which  find  their  solution  only  in  the  Gospel. — 
The  sacrifice  which  is  pleasing  to  God  (vers.  14-18).  1.  Pre- 

sented not  to  dead  idols  or  to  mortal  men,  but  to  the  living  God, 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  2.  Consisting  not  in  the  fruits  of 
the  fields  or  in  wreathed  sacrifices,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  any  ex- 
ternal gifts  and  works,  but  in  living  hearts  full  of  repentance, 
faith,  and  new  obedience. — Paul  at  Lystra , or  the  stedfast  walk 
of  a servant  of  God  through  this  changeable  and  easily  excited 
world.  1.  Its  garlands  do  not  ensnare  him  (worldly  success 
and  popular  favour  do  not  inflate  him,  but  he  humbly  gives 
God  at  all  times  the  glory).  2.  Its  stones  do  not  overwhelm 
him  ^popular  hatred  and  worldly  shame  do  not  crush  him,  but  he 
walks  upright  through  trouble  in  the  strength  of  his  Lord). 

3.  The  Journey  hack  to  Antioch , on  ivhich  they  are  mindful  to 

strengthen  and  to  put  in  order  the  youthful  Churches  in  Lystra , 

Iconium , and  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (vers.  21—28). 

21  And  after  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  city,  and  had  gained 
numerous  disciples,  they  returned  to  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  22 
Strengthening  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in 
the  faith,  and  teaching  them  that  we  must  through  many  troubles  enter 
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into  the  kingdom  of  God.  23  And  they  elected  them  elders  in  every  church, 
and  commended  them  by  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  had 
believed.  24  And  they  journeyed  through  Pisidia,  and  came  to  Pamphylia. 
25  And  they  spoke  the  word  in  Perga,  and  went  down  to  Attalia.  26  And 
thence  they  sailed  to  Antioch,  from  which  they  had  been  recommended  to 
the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they  had  now  accomplished.  27  But 
when  they  were  come,  they  assembled  the  church,  and  declared  how  much 
God  had  done  with  them,  and  had  opened  to  the  Gentiles  the  door  of  faith. 
28  And  they  abode  there,  not  a short  time,  in  company  with  the  disciples. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  After  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  city. — In  Derbe 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  great  success ; at  least  the  expression  that  they  made  i/cavovs 
disciples  leads  us  to  suppose  a considerable  number  of  converts. 
Also  they  did  not  stay  on  sufferance  merely  in  this  city  of 
Lycaonia,  where  nothing  opposed  their  work.  From  this  they 
commenced  their  return  to  Syria,  yet  not  by  the  geographically 
nearest  route  through  the  province  of  Cilicia,  bounding  Lycaonia 
on  the  south-east ; but  they  left  the  direct  course  to  Syria,  and 
journeyed  back  to  the  same  cities  which  they  had  visited  on 
their  way  out.  And,  indeed,  in  doing  so,  no  other  motive  is  to 
be  thought  on,  than  that  they  considered  it  as  their  nearest  duty 
to  visit  once  more  all  the  churches  founded  on  this  missionary 
journey,  and  to  confirm  them  both  internally  and  externally. 
Accordingly  they  returned  from  Derbe  to  Lystra,  Iconium,  and 
Antioch  of  Pisidia,  the  three  cities  in  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  founding  churches. 

2.  What  is  related  in  vers.  21-23  refers  summarily  to  all  the 
three  cities,  or  rather  to  all  the  four ; for  they  would  have  done 
the  same  in  Derbe  before  they  left  it,  what  certainly  grammati- 
cally is  related  of  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  only.  The 
work  which  they  performed  was  partly  direct  by  word  and  action, 
and  partly  indirect  by  prayer  to  God.  Directly  and  personally, 
they  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  souls  of  individuals  by  the 
word  of  doctrine  and  of  exhortation  that  they  should  continue 
firm,  and  cleave  stedfastly  to  the  faith  which  they  had  received. 
To  this  they  added  the  declaration  ( otl  supposes  \a\eiv  or  SiSda- 
iceiv  included  in  7 rapa/caXecv),  that  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  leads  necessarily  (Set)  through  many  troubles.  This  decla- 
ration was  necessary  to  strengthen  their  minds,  because  opposi- 
tion and  suffering  might  easily  have  made  them  err  and  have 
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caused  them  to  apostatize  from  the  faith.  Moreover,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  churches  by  practical 
measures : they  gave  them  elders  to  be  rulers  and  overseers  of 
the  church  (7 Tpecr/dvrepovs  rear  i/c/cXyalav)  ; i.e .,  not  perhaps  an 
elder  to  each  church,  but  several  elders,  otherwise  we  cannot 
represent  the  appointment  as  after  the  model  of  the  elders  among 
the  Jews.  But  the  mode  of  appointment  expressed  in  ^ etpoTovr) - 
cravres  auTot?  is  doubtful : whether  Paul  and  Barnabas  named 
suitable  men  entirely  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  from 
their  personal  authority  ; or  whether  the  church  engaged  in  the 
choice  of  those  who  were  to  be  invested  with  office.  Xeiporovelv 
is  used  to  signify  u to  hold  up  the  hands,”  “ to  elect  by  a ma- 
jority of  hands and,  according  to  this,  the  expression  leads 
rather  to  the  idea,  that  the  apostles  appointed  and  conducted  a 
congregational  election.  And  to  this  also  points  the  precedent 
in  chap,  vi.,  the  election  of  the  seven  deacons  in  Jerusalem  con- 
ducted by  the  apostles.  And,  indeed,  it  consisted  with  the  nature 
of  the  transaction,  that  the  apostles  would  give  the  most  decided 
weight  to  the  public  opinion  and  confidence  of  the  members 
of  the  church.  The  distance  of  these  Asiatic  churches  from 
Antioch  in  Syria,  which  was  their  mother  church,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place, — by  reason  of 
which,  they  being  at  the  commencement  detached  from  the 
synagogue,  were  in  want  of  a social  footing,  and  were  obliged 
to  find  such  footing  in  themselves ; and  also  opposed  as  they 
were  to  the  hostile  Jewish  multitude,  they  were  necessarily 
obliged  to  exist  compact  and  united  among  themselves, — all  this 
made  an  independent  church  government,  and  therefore  over- 
seers, indispensably  necessary.  (Against  Schrader,  who  calls  in 
question  this  notice,  and  supposes  that  here  a later  arrangement 
is  without  reason  removed  to  so  early  a period,  and  referred  to 
the  apostles ; see  Lechler’s  “ Apostolic  Times.”)  A solemn  reli- 
gious service  preceded  the  departure  from  each  church,  in  which, 
with  prayer  and  fasting,  Paul  and  Barnabas  recommended  the 
newly  converted  to  the  Lord  in  whom  they  had  believed  ; that 
is,  to  J esus  Christ, — to  His  gracious  presence,  His  internal  grace, 
and  mighty  protection.  IlapaTLdepLaL  is  used  when  one  entrusts 
something  to  be  preserved  in  order  to  be  returned  in  due  time 
by  him  with  whom  it  is  deposited  ; jidei  alicujus  committere , ser- 
vandum  et  custodiendum  tradere. 
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3.  They  journeyed  through  Pisidia. — From  this  their  course 
proceeded  again  to  the  coast.  They  arrived  again  at  Perga 
(chap.  xiii.  13),  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Here  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  but  with  what  success  we  are  not  informed.  They 
then  went  down  to  the  coast  ( Kare/Sijcrav ),  to  Attalia,  a city  to 
the  south-east  of  Perga,  and  bordering  upon  Lycia  (built  by 
Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  named  after  him), 
from  which  they  embarked.  They  then  sailed  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  Seleucia  and  the  Orontes,  and  thence  to  Antioch. 
Here  Luke  unites  the  end  of  this  self-contained  narrative  with 
the  beginning — the  now  successful  completion  of  the  missionary 
work  (i'ifK'qpwaav  to  ep<yov , ver.  26)  with  the  prayer  of  the 
church  of  Antioch  for  the  protecting  grace  of  God  {yrapahehoyevai 
TV  X^PtTi  T°v  GeoO,  compare  chap.  xiii.  2-4).  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, on  this  journey,  which  may  have  lasted  two  or  three 
years  (46-48  after  Christ),  had  traversed,  besides  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  a considerable  district  of  Asia  Minor,  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  it ; and,  not  to  mention  individual  conversions,  they 
had  founded  at  least  four  Christian  churches,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  Gentiles,  and  which  promised  well. 

4.  And  thence  they  sailed  to  Antioch. — Arrived  there,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  assembled  the  church,  in  order,  not  only  to  render 
an  account  to  it  (by  which  they  had  been  sent  forth,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  grace  of  God)  of  what  they  had  done,  but  also, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  give  information  of  what  the  Lord  had 
done  with  them.  Mer  avrwv , not  equivalent  to  hi  avrcov , 
but  equivalent  to  66  being  with  them,”  66  assisting  them.”  The 
6vpa  7r/o-Teo)?,  which  God  had  opened  to  the  Gentiles,  refers  not 
only  to  the  external  opportunity  and  call  to  believe,  which  God 
had  granted  to  them  by  this  missionary  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  but  likewise  to  the  internal  opening  by  the  gracious 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost — to  the  awakened  willingness  to 
believe  which  God  had  given  them.  The  yjpovos  ovk  0X/70? 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  remained  with  the  disciples,  that  is, 
with  the  church  of  Antioch,  may  be  supposed  to  be  some  years ; 
and  this  residence  might  be  of  the  greatest  importance  both  for 
the  missionaries  and  for  the  church  itself. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  is  represented  in 
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ver.  22,  evidently  includes  something  of  the  other  world,  and 
cannot  be  understood  entirely  of  this  world ; for  only  through 
many  0\tyeL<;  can  we  enter  into  the  ftacrCXela  rod  0eov.  The 
are  the  way,  not  the  end  ; the  gate,  not  the  house  itself. 
And  yet  those  who  suffer  the  tribulations  are  pious  and  believing 
persons,  who  stand  fast  in  the  faith  (i/jL/ievovres  rfj  Triarei).  As 
long  as  they  go  through  tribulations,  they  have  not  yet  entered 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  then,  the  kingdom  of  God 
evidently  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  tribulations,  and  is  a king- 
dom of  blessedness.  Those  who  go  through  tribulations,  already 
walk  in  the  faith,  and  are  already  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ; but  they  belong  to  the  Church  militant : not  until  they 
die,  do  they  find  themselves  in  the  Church  triumphant,  in  the 
ftaaCXeia  tov  Geov.  The  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  then, 
are  not  precisely  the  same  : the  one  is  the  outer  court,  and  the 
other  is  the  sanctuary,  or  rather  the  holy  of  holies. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  of  the  Gentiles  (vers.  22,  23) 
the  proper  degree  and  mode  of  acting  in  the  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  represented 
to  us  modally  and  typically.  It  is  the  proper  union  and  interpe- 
netration of  doctrine  and  order,  of  human  action  and  divine  gra- 
cious operation.  That  the  churches  recently  planted  can  only 
be  preserved  by  the  presence  and  grace  of  Christ,  is  certain  to 
the  apostles.  Therefore  they  earnestly  recommend  them,  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  strong  fortress  and 
rock  of  ail  believers.  But,  far  removed  from  fanatical  trust  in 
God,  the  apostles  also  do  their  part  by  word  and  action,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  young  plants  of  the  Church,  and  to  give  them 
stability  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They  do  so  not  primarily 
and  chiefly  by  regular  ordinances  and  directions,  as  if  the 
guarantee  of  continuance  and  favour  lay  chiefly  in  these  things  ; 
but,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  word  of  exhortation  and  doc- 
trine, of  comfort  and  promise  (7 Tapa/ca\ovvTe<;)y — all  this  resting 
on  the  word  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the  apostles  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  would  allow  the  word  to  work  exclusively,  and 
who  put  no  value  whatever  upon  ecclesiastical  forms,  rights, 
and  ordinances,  and  entirely  dispense  with  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have,  in  order  to  give  to  the  churches  the  neces- 
sary social  independence,  appointed  elders  in  every  church,  and, 
as  it  seems,  by  the  election  of  the  churches.  And  yet  these 
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were  youthful  communities,  in  which  as  yet  no  long  Christian 
experience,  no  stedfastness  of  Christian  character,  no  deep  in- 
sight could  be  sought.  But  that  these  elders  were  to  have  been 
exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  preachers  and  teachers,  may  safely 
be  denied,  because  the  Jewish  elders  were  not  invested  with  the 
office  of  teaching,  and  because  the  7 t peer /3vt6 pot,  mentioned  in 
chap.  xi.  30,  are  only  brought  forward  as  rulers,  not  as  teachers. 

3.  At  the  close  of  this  section  (chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.),  the  im- 
pression is  again  brought  prominently  forward,  that  all  the 
mighty  acts  of  the  apostles — all  the  deeply  founded,  illustrious, 
and  victorious  actions  of  believers — are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
actions  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  It  is 
God  who  has  done  all  those  things  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
have  all  this  time  performed.  He  was  with  them  (/ ier  avrwv, 
ver.  27)  ; He  has  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles.  They 
have  certainly  completed  the  work  ( e'Tfkrjpwaav ),  but  they  have 
only  been  successful  in  virtue  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  which  they 
had  been  commended.  The  blessing  and  progress,  the  fruit  and 
success,  the  honour  and  glory,  are  His.  This  is  not  only  the 
Redeemer’s  mind  and  view  (John  xiv.  12-14),  but  was  also  the 
Apostle  Paul’s  own  conviction  (1  Cor.  xv.  10).  This  is,  and  is 
still  and  ever  will  remain,  the  truth. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

After  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  city , they  returned 
to  Lystra,  Iconiuniyand  Antioch  (ver.  21).  As  heat  makes  brick 
only  the  stronger  and  the  more  enduring,  so  does  the  fire  of 
trouble  make  a believing  servant  of  God  (Starke). — What  a 
pressure  of  love  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  this  apostle,  that 
he  immediately  returns  to  this  same  city  after  having  suffered 
stoning,  and,  without  bitterness  against  his  enemies,  with  gentle- 
ness and  commiserating  love,  continues  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
with  the  determination  not  to  leave  off,  though  it  cost  him  his 
life ! Ought  not  this  earnestness  to  put  us  to  a holy  shame  ? 
(Apost.  Past.) — The  wounds  of  the  apostle  and  the  marks  of 
the  stoning  still  bleed  ; and  yet  he  preaches  again  the  Gospel  of 
the  cross,  and  his  wounds  also  preach  concerning  the  power  of 
faith  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

Strengthening  the  soids  of  the  disciples  (ver.  22).  See  here 
the  work  of  a teacher  in  its  entire  compass.  1.  evcuyyekl^eiVy  to 
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preach  Christ,  ver.  21.  2.  paOpreveLV,  to  instruct  individuals 

and  to  make  disciples,  ver.  21.  3.  eVtcrT^p/fetp,  to  strengthen 

and  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  ver.  22.  4.  7 rapa/ca\€iv,  to 

exhort  and  comfort  them  in  suffering,  ver.  22  (Apost.  Past.). 
— That  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God . This  lesson  must  be  preached  to  all  Christians.  In 
laughter,  the  Church  decays  : the  more  it  sows  in  tears,  the  more 
beautifully  it  flourishes  ; the  more  God’s  vine  is  pruned,  the 
better  it  grows  (Starke). — u Trouble  will  entirely  cease,”  was 
not  the  comfort  which  the  apostles  left  to  the  disciples  on  their 
departure  ; but,  u It  will  come,  it  must  come,  it  must  be  seen  in 
you,  that  you  are  of  the  order  of  the  cross”  (Williger). — Very 
sad  sounds  this  66  must;”  but  it  rests  not  on  the  will  of  a cold  and 
unbending  fate,  but  on  the  appointment  of  God,  that  believers 
are  to  be  conformed  to  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  17)  ; on  the  enmity 
that  was  established  from  the  beginning  between  Christ  and 
Satan  (Gen.  iii.  15)  ; and,  in  short,  on  the  necessary  crucifixion 
of  our  own  corrupt  flesh  (2  Cor.  iv.  16),  (Starke). — Thinkest 
thou  that  thou  wilt  come  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without 
the  cross  and  tribulation,  which  Christ  neither  would  nor  could 
permit  even  to  one  of  His  dearest  friends  and  saints  ? Ask  the 
triumphant  citizens  of  heaven,  whom  thou  wilt : all  will  an- 
swer thee,  Through  the  cross  and  chastisement  have  we  reached 
the  glory  of  God.  Well,  then,  take  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  upon 
thee,  which,  for  those  who  love  Him,  is  easy  and  light.  Remain 
at  the  sacred  cross,  which  blossoms  with  virtues,  and  drops  with 
the  oil  of  grace.  What  wilt  thou  otherwise  ? This  is  the  true, 
the  holy,  the  perfect  way,  the  way  of  Christ,  the  way  of  the 
just  and  the  elect.  Carry  it  willingly,  so  will  it  carry  thee,  and 
conduct  thee  to  that  place  where  there  is  an  end  of  all  thy  sor- 
rows and  the  goal  of  thy  longings  (Thomas  Aquinas). — The 
Head  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  the  members  must  not 
expect  chaplets  of  roses  (Seri ver). — O what  happy  men  are  we 
Christians!  We  have  the  best  pledge  of  our  Father’s  love  in 
the  heart,  the  cup  of  suffering  in  the  hand  which  brings  us  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Saviour’s  cross,  and  the  crown  in  the  eye 
wdiich  follows  on  the  fellowship  of  the  cross  : who  then  will 
tremble  or  be  sad  ? (Tholuck.) 

Elected  them  elders , and  commended  them  by  prayer  and  fasting 
to  the  Lord  (ver.  23).  The  apostles  thought  the  ministerial  office 
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necessary  for  believers,  and  therefore  ordained  elders  to  their 
new  congregations;  but  they  did  not  bind  the  people  to  their 
teachers,  but  commended  them  to  the  Lord  in  whom  they  had 
believed.  This  is  the  proper  medium  between  immoderate 
exaltation  and  complete  rejection  of  the  ministerial  office  (Apost. 
Past.). — When  we  can  no  more  see  and  personally  care  for  those 
whom  we  love,  we  must  by  believing  prayer  recommend  them 
to  God,  and  thus  be  calm  (Starke). — To  establish  order  in 
churches  already  founded,  is  no  less  important  than  to  found 
them  by  the  Gospel  (Williger). 

But  when  they  were  come , they  gathered  the  Church  together , 
and  declared  how  much  God  had  done  with  them , and  had  opened 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  27).  He  who  has  the  keys 
of  David  can  open  all  doors.  Only  no  preacher  must  assume 
the  keys  to  himself,  and  imagine  that  he  can  open  hearts,  but 
must  pray  that  the  Lord  may  do  it,  and  give  the  glory  to  Him 
alone  (Gossner). — God  must  open  three  doors,  if  something  is 
to  be  effected  for  the  salvation  of  souls  : the  door  of  the  mouth 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  doors  of  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  hearers 
(Starke)  ; and,  finally,  a fourth  and  last  door — the  door  of 
heaven. — We  must  not  conceal  God’s  works  and  wonders,  but 
in  humility  of  heart  proclaim  them,  in  order  that  others  along 
with  us  may  be  stirred  up  to  praise  God’s  goodness  and  power 
(Starke). — This  was  also  the  glory  of  Jesus  when  He  returned 
to  His  Father:  u I have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
Me  to  do.”  And  nothing  else  than  this  faithful  performance  of 
the  task  enjoined  upon  us,  will  redound  to  our  honour  at  our 
departure  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  they  abode  there  in  company  with  the  disciples  (ver.  28). 
The  relaxation  of  the  faithful  servants  of  God  is  only  a change 
of  work  (Quesnel). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  21-28). — A picture  of  apostolic 
efficiency,  1.  They  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  disconcerted 
by  severe  sufferings.  2.  They  carry  the  word  to  those  who  do 
not  know  it.  3.  They  nourish  the  faith  implanted.  x 4.  They 
arrange  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  5.  They  render  an 
account  (Lisco). — The  blessing  which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen  brings.  1.  To  the  preachers  : confirmation  by' 
suffering,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  divine  aid,  vers.  20-22. 
2.  To  the  converted : instead  of  heathen  disorder,  Christian 
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order  of  life ; instead  of  loose  fables,  the  divine  word,  vers.  23- 

25.  3.  To  the  senders  : refreshment  in  the  faith  and  increase 

in  love  (After  Lisco). — The  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas , a re- 
presentation of  our  return  to  our  home  above.  1.  A representa- 
tion of  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  vers.  20-22.  2.  A repre- 
sentation of  the  business  of  the  journey,  vers.  23-25.  3.  A 

representation  of  the  arrival  home,  vers.  26-28  (Lisco). — The 
comfort  of  the  discourse , that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  1.  As  Christ’s  prophecy,  it  deprives 
tribulation  of  its  strangeness.  2.  It  discovers  to  us  the  nature 
of  our  hearts  and  the  importance  of  tribulation.  3.  It  makes 
clear  to  us  the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  our  own 
position  with  reference  to  the  world  (Harless). — The  way  of 
tribulation.  1.  Its  travellers  : all  true  Christians  ; u we;”  there- 
fore do  not  wonder  at  it.  2.  Its  necessity  : u we  must;-”  there- 
fore do  not  shun  it.  3.  Its  nature  : rugged  and  long  ; 66  through 
much  tribulation  ;”  therefore  do  not  despond  on  account  of  it. 
4.  Its  end : blessedness ; u must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God;”  therefore  do  not  neglect  it. — The  blessing  of  the  cross. 
1.  While  it  shows  us  the  vanity  of  earthly  prosperity,  it  excites 
us  to  strive  after  heavenly  treasures.  2.  While  it  shows  us  the 
uncertainty  of  human  love,  it  excites  us  to  seek  assistance  in 
God  alone.  3.  While  it  shows  us  our  own  weakness,  it  stirs  us 
up  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — How  are  we 
qualified  as  soldiers  of  Christ  to  fight  the  good  fight  ? 1.  When 

we  early  reconcile  ourselves  in  patience  to  trouble.  2.  When  we 
exhort  and  strengthen  one  another  to  stedfastness  in  the  faith. 
3.  When  with  all  fidelity  we  rely  upon  the  Lord  in  prayer 
(Langbein). — By  the  cross  to  the  crown.  The  way  of  Christ,  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  every  true  Christian. — The  evangelical  pas- » 
torate , with  its  sufferings  and  dangers,  its  works  and  labours,  its 
joys  and  victories. — The  comfort  of  a pastor  on  his  departure 
from  his  congregation.  1.  The  good  seed  which  he  sees  germi- 
nating, vers.  21,  22.  2.  The  faithful  fellow-servants,  to  whom 

he  hands  over  the  field,  ver.  23.  3.  The  chief  Shepherd,  to 

whom  he  recommends  souls,  ver.  23. — The  best  gain  of  a servant 
of  God , returning  home.  1.  Wounds  received  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord,  vers.  19,  20.  Souls  gained  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
vers.  21-23.  3.  Psalms  sung  by  the  assistance  of  God,  vers. 

26,  27. — “ The  word  gone  out  of  My  mouth  shall  not  return  unto 
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Me  void,”  proved  by  the  success  of  the  first  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.— “ The  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us  the  hymn  of 
praise  of  all  God’s  faithful  servants  on  the  retrospect  of  their 
pilgrimage.  It  expresses  great  joy,  for  what  the  Lord  has  done 
in  them  and  through  them  ; and  deep  humility,  that  to  the  Lord 
alone  is  the  honour  due. 


SECTION  II. 

MISSION  OF  THE  GENTILE  APOSTLES,  PAUL  AND  BARNABAS,  ON 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS,  FROM  ANTIOCH 
TO  JERUSALEM.  TRANSACTIONS  THERE,  AND  THEIR  RESULTS 
(CHAP.  XV.  1-34). 


A. 

The  requirement  of  Circumcision  hy  the  Judaizers  excites  dissen- 
sions in  Antioch ; on  which  account , Paul  and  Barnabas  are 
sent  to  Jerusalem.  Their  Journey , and  the  first  events  which 
happened  at  Jerusalem. 

Chap.  xv.  1-5. 

1  And  certain  came  down  from  Judea,  and  taught  the  brethren  : If  ye 
be  not  circumcised  according  to  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 

2 As  then  no  small  dissension  and  dispute  arose  between  Paul  and  Barnabas 
and  them,  they  arranged  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others  of  them, 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  apostles  and  elders,  about  this  controversy. 

3 So  they  then  were  accompanied  by  the  Church,  and  journeyed  through 
Phenicia  and  Samaria,  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  caused 
great  joy  to  all  the  brethren.  4 But  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  they 
were  received  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  apostles  and  elders ; and  they 
declared  to  them  how  much  God  had  done  with  them.  5 Then  arose  cer- 
tain of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  believed,  and  said,  It  is  necessary  to 
circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses. 

Yer.  1.  UepiT/uYiOyjTe  instead  of  irepiTipcvYiaOe  is  strongly  attested,  and  is 
preferred  by  all  the  modern  critics. 

Yer.  2.  Zvrviaeas,  which,  along  with  is  wanting  in  MS.  E.,  is  far 
more  strongly  attested  than  ov^YiTYicnas,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  uncial  MS. 

Yer.  4.  is  indeed  in  fewer  MSS.,  but  yet  it  might  have 

been  exchanged  for  awg&g^ff*:/,  because  it  is  an  unusual  word. 
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EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  certain  came  down. — The  appearance  of  certain  from 
Judea,  and  what  they  proposed  at  Antioch,  reveals  to  us  at  once 
a deep  fermentation  in  the  Church,  and  an  important  question 
which  must  be  solved  and  debated.  Luke  describes  those  who 
cast  the  stone  into  the  water,  which  caused  ever-widening  circles, 
as  rives  diro  rrjs  ’IovSalas,  certain  who  were  from  Judea,  who 
came  from  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  not  to  be  understood  merely 
geographically,  but  it  likewise  points  to  the  engrained  Jewish 
disposition  and  mode  of  thought.  The  Syrian  version  and 
Cod.  8 have  after  ’IovBaias : rwv  ireir carev kotcov  airo  rrj<;  alpe- 
cre<w?  rwv  ^apcaalcov,  an  insertion  for  the  sake  of  explanation 
borrowed  from  ver.  5,  but  which  without  doubt  correctly  repre- 
sents the  matter.  Some  such  Christians  from  Judea,  and  pro- 
bably from  Jerusalem,  came  to  Antioch.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  did  not  come  accidentally,  but  that  they  journeyed 
there  on  purpose,  and  indeed  on  an  understanding  with  those 
who  held  the  same  opinion.  And  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  apostles  sent  their  official  letter  not  only  to  the  Gentile 
Christians  at  Antioch,  but  to  the  converted  Gentiles  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  it  is  inferred,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that 
these  Judaizers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  Antioch,  but 
sought  to  work  upon  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia. 

2.  If  ye  be  not  circumcised. — The  intruders  came  forward 
with  a formal  doctrine ; iBlSaa/cov,  data  opera  (Bengel)  : they 
advanced  confidently  a certain  definite  proposition  in  a cate- 
gorical form,  as  universally  applicable,  and  with  a claim  to 
acknowledgment  and  observance.  It  is  evident  that  they  did 
not  express  themselves  only  in  the  form  of  scruples,  doubts, 
suppositions,  or  misgivings,  although  they  may  have  done  so 
at  first  and  by  way  of  trial.  Their  fundamental  proposition 
consisted  in  this  : that  the  Gentile  Christians  could  not  possibly 
receive  deliverance  from  destruction  and  salvation  in  Christ, 
unless  they  submitted  to  circumcision  according  to  the  custom 
of  Moses,  i.e.  according  to  the  custom  legally  sanctioned  by 
Moses. 

3.  No  small  dispute  arose  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  them. 
— It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  was 
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excited  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  (which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Gentile  Christians,  who  were  hitherto  free  from  the  law 
of  Moses)  a great  disturbance,  a crTacru ?,  a division  ; from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole  Church  did  not  rise  up  as  one 
man  against  the  new  teachers,  but  that  a part  may  have  gone 
over  to  their  side,  while  their  representations  were  not  without 
influence  upon  individuals.  Also  there  arose  a great  ^rjTTjai^  a 
disputation,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  took  the  side  of  Chris- 
tian freedom  against  the  legalists.  However,  at  Antioch  no 
final  decision  was  come  to.  Neither  did  the  Judaizers  give  way 
and  permit  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  the  Gentile  Christians’ 
divine  right  of  freedom  from  the  law,  nor  would  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas sacrifice  evangelical  freedom  and  give  up  the  field  to  the 
Judaizers;  besides,  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  itself  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  could  not  be  a judge  of  its  own  business. 
The  right  expedient  was  taken  to  transfer  the  decision  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  new  teachers  with  their  disturbing  views  had  come 
from  Judea,  and  they  likewise  appeared,  as  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  name  of  others,  perhaps  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  the  origi- 
nal Church  and  of  the  apostles.  Accordingly  the  matter  must 
be  decided  in  Jerusalem.  Therefore  the  Church  resolved 
(era^av,  sc.  ol  aBe\(j)OL,  the  Christians  at  Antioch)  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  certain  others  from  among  them  (the  former,  as 
the  Gentile  missionaries,  in  an  independent  capacity ; the  latter, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Antioch),  should  journey 
to  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
this  question,  and  if  possible  to  bring  it  to  a definite  decision. 
Antioch  was,  it  is  true,  the  mother  Church  of  more  newly  formed 
Christian  congregations;  but  Jerusalem  continued  the  metro- 
polis of  Christianity,  chiefly  because  the  apostles  in  part  still 
resided  there,  than  whom  there  was  no  higher  authority  for 
Christians  in  the  world.  If  we  compare  Gal.  ii.  with  vers.  1 and 
2,  neither  the  aTroKoXv^jn^  in  consequence  of  which  Paul  jour- 
neyed to  Jerusalem,  excludes  the  t da  crew  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  nor  the  reverse.  The  objection  which  was 
made  by  the  legally  minded  Jews  is  the  same  in  both  narratives. 
And  whilst  Paul  relates  that  he  and  Barnabas  took  Titus  with 
them,  this  notice  perfectly  agrees  with  this,  that  kcll  rwes  aWoi 
e£  avrcov  accompanied  them. 

4.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Church. — Tlpoirefiirw  is  either 
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to  send  forward,  or  to  accompany : here  the  latter  must  be  meant. 
The  Church  escorted  them  from  Antioch  a part  of  the  way ; a 
proof  what  general  sympathy  prevailed,  and  what  importance 
was  attached  to  the  journey.  During  their  journey  by  land, 
which  they  took  through  Phenicia  and  Samaria,  they  visited 
the  Christians,  and  caused  great  joy  among  them,  both  by 
their  visit  and  by  the  communications  which  they  made  of  the 
eVtcTTpo^)^  tcqv  idvcov , i.e.,  not  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gentiles 
(Luther),  which  is  never  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  of  their 
conversion.  Compare  chap.  xiv.  15,  and  xv.  19,  eiricrTpetyeLv. 
The  missionary  journey  in  Asia  Minor,  with  its  success,  was 
evidently  the  chief  subject  of  the  : compare  SorjyrjaLs, 

Luke  i.  1. 

5.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem. — Here  the  reception 
was  official.  ’ATre^e^Oi^aav,  they  were  publicly  and  honourably 
received  as  the  ambassadors  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  by  the 
Church  as  well  as  by  the  apostles  and  elders  in  a solemn  assembly, 
after  they  had,  as  is  evident,  imparted  the  occasion  of  their  mission 
to  individuals.  In  this  assembly  of  the  Church,  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas detailed  what  God  had  done  through  them,  and  in  connection 
with  them  (yaeT  avrcov,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  27)  to  the  Gentiles.  With 
this  the  subject  of  dispute  was  expressly  introduced,  but  at  first 
without  argument  or  disputation.  Immediately,  however,  certain 
Jewish  Christians,  who  before  their  conversion  had  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  protested  against  the  reception  of  so 
many  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ  without  any  regard  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  ’E^avearrjcravy  namely,  in  that  assembly; 
so  that  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  continuous : not  however  that 
i^avearrjcrav,  etc.,  were  words  spoken  by  the  ambassadors  from  An- 
tioch (Beza,  Heinrichs).  What  these  pharisaically  minded  Chris- 
tians maintained,  differs  essentially  from  wThat  their  associates  in 
opinion  proposed  at  Antioch.  1.  Those  in  Jerusalem  demanded 
the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  as  something  to  be  forced  upon 
them,  &ei  TrepLTepbvecv  aurou?,  as  something  to  which  the  Gentiles 
must  be  compelled.  2.  In  Antioch,  the  Mosaic  law  was  only 
asserted  in  so  far  as  it  sanctioned  circumcision,  and  that  as  a 
custom  or  usage  (tw  eOeo  Mwi/crew?,  ver.  1)  ; here,  at  Jerusalem, 
they  went  further,  and  demanded  that  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  general  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  a duty  (nrapayyeXkeiv  re  rrjpeLV  rov  vopbov  Mcovcrecos). 
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The  faction  found  themselves  upon  their  own  ground  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  felt  the  stronger ; they  brought  forward  their 
ultimate  conclusions  ; whereas  the  speakers  of  the  same  faction 
had  found  the  atmosphere  at  Antioch  such  that  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  proceed  with  prudence  and  reserve. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  difference  here  presented  to  us  is  a deeply  com- 
prehensive and  fundamental  one.  The  question  discussed  is 
this:  Law  or  Gospel?  evangelical  freedom  or  legal  bondage? 
The  opponents  did  not  indeed  think  that  they  had  rejected 
Jesus ; for  then  they  would  not  have  been  Christians  at  all, 
whereas  they  were  ireiriaTevKOTe^;^  ver.  5.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  truly  in  earnest  in  their 
belief  on  Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  and  in  their  entire  Christianity. 
But  yet  the  whole  tendency  of  their  views  went  absolutely  to 
assert  circumcision,  this  sign  of  the  old  covenant,  and  along  with 
it  the  old  covenant  itself  and  the  law  of  Moses,  as  essential  to 
salvation.  And  whenever  we  substitute  something  else  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  living  communion  with  Him  as  the  ground  of 
salvation,  then  is  the  Redeemer  and  His  work  injured  and  dis- 
regarded. At  first  the  two  are  united  and  put  on  the  same 
footing : Christ’s  redemption  and  the  law  of  Moses ; Christ’s 
grace  and  our  own  works ; or  thus,  Christ  and  the  saints ; or, 
perhaps  thus,  Christ  personally  and  the  true  doctrine.  But 
then,  involuntarily,  a step  further  is  taken,  and  what  was  only 
co-ordinate  with  the  chief  matter  is  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and 
thus  the  truth  is  entirely  deranged.  What  is  here  not  indeed 
expressly  discussed,  but  yet  at  the  root  of  the  discussion,  is  the 
fulness  and  sufficiency  of  Christ — the  exclusiveness  of  His 
divine-human  person. 

2.  This  is  one  side  of  the  question.  The  other  side  is,  that 
evangelical  freedom  was  threatened.  And  this  Paul  brings  pro- 
minently forward  in  Gal.  ii.  The  grace  of  God  in  Christ  con- 
ditions the  evangelical  freedom  of  the  redeemed.  The  more 
grace  is  restricted  in  its  all-sufficiency,  so  much  the  more  is 
freedom  of  conscience  also  restrained  by  the  yoke  of  the  law. 
Thus,  then,  as  the  peculiar  dignity  and  all-sufficient  merit  of 
Christ  is  here  discussed,  so  also  are  the  dignity  and  internal 
freedom  of  redeemed  souls,  and  the  slavish,  or,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  childlike,  joyful  condition  of  the  conscience  toward 
God. 

3.  Moreover,  the  universality  of  Christianity  is  here  called 
in  question.  The  pharisaical  Jewish  Christians  would  indeed 
have  consented  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the 
Church  of  Christ;  they  would  not  certainly  have  opposed  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  provided  they  submitted  to  circum- 
cision and  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  they  might  liberally  enough 
admit  and  affirm,  that  the  destination  of  the  Gospel  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  world  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  erected  a mighty  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
human  destination  and  of  the  all-comprehensive  significance  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ.  To  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  abso- 
lutely binding,  and  its  observance  as  necessary  to  salvation,  is,  in 
fact,  to  perpetuate  the  old  covenant,  and  to  hinder  the  new 
covenant  from  gaining  ground ; to  maintain  the  separation  be- 
tween Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  perpetuate  segregation. 

4.  For  these  reasons,  Paul  durst  not  be  silent,  nor  yield. 
Peace  is  a valuable  blessing,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  an 
important  end.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  seek  and  to  preserve 
peace  at  any  price,  and  unity  as  absolutely  the  highest  blessing. 
Truth  is  higher.  The  pure  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  must  be 
preserved  or  restored,  even  at  the  cost  of  concord.  Thus  did  the 
apostles,  and  thus  did  the  reformers  in  their  time  act.  But  the 
matter  must  concern  the  kernel,  and  not  the  mere  husk, — the 
faith  itself,  and  not  the  mere  scientific  and  learned  comprehen- 
sion of  it, — the  glory  of  God  and  Christ,  and  not  mere  human 
and  party  interests. 

For  Homiletical  Hints,  see  below. 

B. 

Course  of  Transactions  at  the  deciding  Assembly  at  Jerusalem. 
Chap.  xv.  6-21. 

6 But  the  apostles  and  elders  assembled  to  consider  this  matter.  7 And 
when  there  had  been  much  disputation,  Peter  arose  and  said  to  them  : Men 
and  brethren,  ye  know  that,  a long  time  ago,  God  made  choice  among  you, 
that  by  my  mouth  the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  and 
believe.  8 And  God,  who  knoweth  the  hearts,  bore  them  witness,  giving 
them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  to  us  ; 9 And  made  no  distinction  between 
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us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  the  faith.  10  Wherefore  now  tempt 
ye  God  by  placing  a yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our 
fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ? 11  But  we  believe  that,  through  the 

grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  we  shall  be  saved  in  the  same  manner  as  they. 
12  Then  the  whole  multitude  were  silent  and  listened,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas 
related  what  great  signs  and  wonders  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles 
through  them.  13  And  after  they  were  silent,  James  answered  and  said  : 
Men  and  brethren,  hearken  to  me ; 14  Simon  has  declared  how  God  at  the 
first  has  chosen  a people  from  among  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  take  them  to 
Himself  for  His  name.  15  And  with  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
as  it  is  written  : 16  Afterwards  will  I return,  and  build  up  the  fallen  taber- 
nacle of  David,  and  will  build  again  its  ruins,  and  raise  it  up,  17  In  order 
that  the  residue  of  men  may  seek  the  Lord,  and  all  the  nations  upon  whom 
My  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  does  these  things.  18  These  things 
are  known  from  of  old.  19  Therefore  I judge  that  we  trouble  not  those 
who  are  converted  to  God  from  the  Gentiles  ; 20  But  enjoin  them  to  abstain 
from  the  pollutions  of  idolatry  and  fornication,  from  things  strangled  and 
from  blood.  21  For  Moses  has  from  ancient  times  in  every  city  those  who 
preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath. 

Yer.  7.  ’Ey  vpiiv  in  MSS.  A.B.C.  has  justly  been  preferred  by  Lachmann 
and  Tischendorf.  ’Ey  is,  at  all  events,  the  simpler  reading. 

Yer.  11.  Toy  xvptou  ’ Inaov  is  decidedly  better  attested  than  xvptov  ’I^ooy 
Xpiarov. 

Yer.  14.  The  dative  ra  ivofxxri  is  without  doubt  correct,  whilst  lod  before 
these  words  is  a spurious  addition. 

Yer.  17.  TxItx  after  ttxvtx  is,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  spurious. 

Yer.  18.  Yuaarx  xir  xiavxg  : only  these  three  words  are  in  the  MSS.  B. 
and  C.,  in  13  cursive  MSS.  and  several  Oriental  versions.  To  these  original 
words,  some  MSS.  have  added  xvra  or  rq>  xvpia,  or  rw  @go>  ttxvtx  rx  tpyx 
xiirou,  E.G.H.  Instead  of  the  plural  A.D.  and  some  versions  have  the 
singular  : yveoarov  xv  xlavog  tu>  xvpla  to  epyov  xinov , a reading  which  Lach- 
mann has  preferred. 


EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  they  assembled. — Xvvrj^Orjaav : this  assembly  was  ex- 
pressly called  for  this  one  object,  to  take  this  matter,  o Aoyo? 
outo?,  i.e.,  the  present  controversy,  into  consideration.  Luke 
names  only  the  apostles  and  elders ; but  that  the  whole  Church 
was  also  present,  and  indeed  that  they  were  present  not  only 
to  listen  hut  to  determine,  is  undoubtedly  evident  from  vers.  21 
and  22  (jrav  to  7rX??#o?,  o\rj  rj  e/acXrjo-La,  ol  abeX(f)ot). 

2.  But  when  there  had  been  much  disputation . — At  first  there 
arose  a lively  debate,  much  disputation  (7 ~oXXrj  avtyjTrjcns,  ver. 
7),  whilst  the  conflicting  and  exclusive  views  were  openly 
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strongly,  and  firmly  expressed  and  opposed  to  each  other.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  pharisaical  Jewish  Christians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Antioch  on  the  other  side, 
opposed  one  another.  But  now  Peter  arose,  in  order,  in  the 
confusion  of  contending  views  and  feelings,  to  give  a clue  which 
might  help  to  a solution.  He  directs  himself,  as  the  interroga- 
tive reproach  (ver.  10)  evidently  shows,  to  the  pharisaically  and 
legally  disposed,  in  order  not  only  to  satisfy  them,  but  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error,  indeed  of  their  injustice  and  sin.  For 
this  purpose  he  reminds  them  of  a fact  well  known  to  them 
(vyecs  eVtcrracrfle),  namely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  the 
Gentiles  who  were  with  him.  He  describes  this  event  as  one 
that  happened  a long  time  ago  (a<ft  rjyepwv  dp^alwv)  ; at  all 
events,  a period  of  at  least  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  then. 

3.  Then  Peter  arose  and  said . — He  first  characterizes  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  the  Gentiles  according  to  its  essen- 
tial importance  (vers.  7-9),  and  then  makes  an  application  of  it 
to  the  present  question.  The  importance  of  that  event  consists 
in  the  following  particulars.  1.  God  was  there  the  Agent  (0eo? 
egeXe^aro,  etc.,  o /cap8ioyvcocrTr]<;  0eo?  epbaprvprjcrev  avrots,  etc., 
/cal  ovSe v Sie/cpcve , etc.).  2.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by 
which  these  Gentiles  believed,  was  not  exclusively  an  affair  of 
Peter,  but  it  belonged  as  well  to  the  whole  Church  ; God  only 
selected  him  ( ev  vpuv  eijeXefjaro).  3.  The  omniscient  God  has, 
by  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  borne  witness  to  these 
Gentiles  of  His  satisfaction  (gwto£?,  dat . comm .).  By  this  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  God  imparts  the  Holy  Ghost  only  to 
those  who  are  pleasing  to  Him.  But  that  He  could  not  be  de- 
ceived in  these  persons,  KapSioyvcoo-Trn ? gives  us  to  understand. 
4.  God,  after  He  had  purified  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  through 
faith,  made  no  difference  between  them  and  the  believing  Jews. 
Ov&ev  Siefcpive — KaSapicras  is  unmistakeably  an  allusion  to  the 
words  of  the  vision,  chap.  x.  15.  What  God  has  cleansed  are 
the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles : their  uncleanness  cleaves  not,  as 
the  pharisaical  view  supposes,  to  the  body ; the  instrument  of 
purification,  therefore,  is  not  circumcision,  but  faith. 

4.  Wherefore  tempt  ye  God  ? — Ver.  10  makes  the  application 
to  the  present  controversy  in  the  form  of  a reproachful  question. 
As  the  matter  stands  thus  (ow),  wherefore  then  tempt  ye  God, 
whilst  ye  would  put  a yoke  upon  them  ? This  is  a tempting  of 
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God,  i.e .,  an  action  in  which  a man  runs  the  risk  of  God’s  show- 
ing and  carrying  out  His  will  to  that  man’s  hurt  and  destruc- 
tion. By  the  yoke  which  these  men  would  put  on  the  necks  of 
the  disciples  is  to  be  understood,  not  circumcision  in  and  by 
itself,  but  along  with  it  the  whole  Mosaic  law\  When  now  Peter 
maintains  that  neither  the  fathers,  nor  he  himself,  nor  all  the 
converted  Israelites,  the  pharisaically  disposed  included  ( r^ieU ), 
have  been  able  to  bear  this  legal  yoke,  he  certainly  gives  up  the 
Mosaic  law  as  a law  binding  in  itself,  and  declares,  first,  that  no 
man  was  able  perfectly  to  fulfil  it,  and,  secondly,  that  the  law 
on  that  account  cannot  be  the  means  of  salvation. 

5.  But  we  believe. — To  the  proposition  which  denies  the  way 
of  salvation  by  the  law,  Peter  with  aXka  opposes  the  way  of 
salvation  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  they  ( eiceivoi , 
the  Gentile  Christians),  so  we  also  are  assured  of  salvation  by 
the  grace  of  Christ.  In  both  propositions — in  the  negative  (ver. 
10)  and  in  the  positive  (ver.  11) — the  Gentile  Christians  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  There,  the 
thought  is,  These  can  as  little  bear  the  law  as  we  : here,  the  mean- 
ing is,  We  can  be  saved  by  the  grace  of  Christ  as  well  as  they. 

6.  Then  the  multitude  were  silent. — This  silence  of  the  multi- 
tude gives  us  to  understand  that  the  iroXkr)  avtyrrjo-Ls  was  allayed 
by  the  speech  of  Peter,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were 
quieted  by  the  truth  explained.  Barnabas  and  Paul  now  ad- 
dress the  assembly.  Here  Barnabas  is  again  mentioned,  as  at 
an  earlier  period,  before  Paul.  Without  doubt  he  spoke  first,  as 
having  been  longer  and  better  known  to  those  present.  The 
purport  of  their  addresses  had  reference  to  the  incidents  of  their 
recent  missionary  journey  to  the  Gentiles.  They  related  the 
wonderful  wTorks  of  God  among  the  Gentiles,  which  He  had  done 
through  them  as  His  servants ; i.e .,  the  wonderful  conversions 
and  operations  of  the  new  divine  life  which  had  been  manifested 
among  so  many  Gentiles.  These  accounts  agreed  with,  con- 
firmed, and  carried  further  what  Peter  had  imparted  from  his 
earlier  experience.  And  thus  the  impression  must  have  been 
strengthened,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  a work  of 
God,  and  that  the  Christianity  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  even 
without  the  observance  of  the  law,  must  be  pleasing  to  God. 

7.  After  Barnabas  and  Paul  had  finished  their  communica- 
tions (here  avyav  is  employed  in  a different  sense  than  in  ver. 
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12),  James  addressed  the  meeting.  This  is  without  doubt  “the 
brother  of  the  Lord”  (see  chap.  xii.  17)  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  who  on  account  of  his  legal 
strictness  had  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  “ the  Just.” 
His  address  was  connected  with  the  speech  of  Peter,  which  he 
resumed,  and  the  main  thought  of  which  he  confirmed  by  refer- 
ence to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  James,  as  a 
Hebrew  speaking  to  the  Hebrews,  calls  the  Apostle  Peter  by  his 
Hebrew  name  Svfieoov  instead  of  (being  only  a difference 

of  the  Greek  manner  of  writing  jtyp^).  'Eirea/ce^aro  \a/3elv, 
God  has  looked  round  to  take  to  Himself  a people,  or  God  has 
resolved,  as  the  middle  with  the  classics  frequently  signifies  con- 
siderare.  The  phrase  it;  iOvwv  \aov  is  expressive,  for  elsewhere 
edvTj  always  forms  a contrast  to  Aao?  (Israel) ; but  here,  out  of 
the  Gentiles,  God  has  taken  a people.  Ta>  ovo/ian  avrov , for 
the  acknowledgment  and  veneration,  for  the  confession  of  His 
name.  What  Peter  related  and  characterized  as  a matter  of 
fact,  James  now  illustrates  by  the  prophetical  word  as  a fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  God.  01  \oyoc  many  prophecies,  of 
which,  however,  he  only  mentions  one. 

8.  And  build  again  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (Amos  ix. 
11,  12). — In  the  original  Hebrew  text,  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen  house  of  David  is  promised  (^nfc,  cncrjvr) , because  it  was 
decayed) ; and  it  is  also  added,  that  the  Israelites  should  inherit 
0®hV.)>  that  subject  to  their  authority  Edom  and  all  the 
heathen  on  whom  Jehovah’s  name  is  called,  who  are  consecrated  to 
Him.  The  Messianic  restoration  is  here  so  described  that  it  will 
result  in  good  to  the  heathen  nations  wdio  embrace  the  worship 
of  J ehovah  ; and  accordingly  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to 
Christ  is  a fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  The  Septuagint,  which 
the  text  follows,  deviates  somewhat  from  the  original,  and  sup- 
poses another  reading  than  the  Masoretic  text  ; for  example, 
instead  of  DHK  rrn»Brn«  the  words  1VW'  «5hT ; and 
J ames  in  this  passage  adds  a few  words  of  his  own,  as  dvaarpeyjrco, 
and  then  the  words  yvcoara  air  alwvos,  soil.  avrw  or  tu>  Sew 
(which  some  MSS.  have  inserted),  which  he  mixes  up  with  the 
original  words.  James  by  this  addition  intends  to  say,  What 
has  happened  to-day,  God  has  from  the  beginning  known  and 
determined  to  do  ; what  we  live  to  see,  is  only  the  fulfilment  of 
an  eternal  counsel  of  God. 
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9.  Therefore  I judge . — From  the  fact  which  Peter  had 
brought  to  their  recollection,  and  from  the  promises  of  the  pro- 
phetic word  concerning  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  James  now  draws  the  practical  conclusion 
(8to  i<yco  Kpivco ),  that  those  Gentiles  who  were  converted  unto 
God  should  not  be  burdened  (7 rapevo^Xelv).  This  is  a conclu- 
sion which  recognises  the  evangelical  liberty  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  rejects  the  demands  of  the  pharisaically  disposed, 
and  agrees  perfectly  with  Paul. 

10.  That  they  abstain. — But  at  the  same  time  James  proposes 
to  require  certain  abstinences  from  the  Gentiles.  'EmaTelXai, 
mandare ; it  is  not  always  liter  as  mittere , though  that  meaning 
is  very  frequent,  and  suits  well  here.  James  means  that  some- 
thing must  be  required  from  the  Gentiles.  Yet  what  he  pro- 
poses differs  widely  from  what  was  the  aim  of  the  Judaizers. 
They  declared  the  positive  submission  to  circumcision  and  to 
the  whole  Mosaic  law  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  salva- 
tion. But  James  only  requires  an  dire^eaQai,  an  avoidance  of 
aki(7<yripLaTa.  ’AXlayripLa,  a word  which  is  entirely  unknown 
in  classic  Greek,  derived  from  aXcayeco,  which  occurs  in  the 
Septuagint  and  the  later  Hellenistic  writers  in  the  sense  of 
“to  pollute,”  “to  defile;”  consequently  akla^ya  signifies  a 
pollution.  The  four  following  genitives  mention  the  things  by 
which  they  may  be  polluted. — EiScoXa,  idols,  and  what  is  con- 
nected with  their  worship.  Ilopveia , used  without  any  defining 
mark,  can,  as  little  as  elBcoXa,  be  taken  in  a limited  and  meta- 
phorical sense  ( e.g .,  idolatry,  incest,  marriage  within  forbidden 
degrees),  but  must  be  understood  in  its  usual  sense,  un chastity, < 
fornication.  The  two  other  points  have  reference  to  food.  They 
must  abstain  from  partaking  of  tov  ttvcktov,  that  is,  of  the  flesh 
of  animals  which  have  been  strangled.  According  to  Lev.  xvii. 
13,  before  animals  could  be  eaten,  both  by  the  Israelites  and  by 
the  stranger  that  sojourned  among  them,  their  blood  had  first  to 
be  poured  out.  So  also  the  Gentile  Christians  had  to  abstain 
from  blood  (tov  aiyaros;),  because  in  the  blood  is  the  life  of 
every  living  creature,  Lev.  xvii.  14 ; Gen.  ix.  4.  The  laws  with 
reference  to  food  are  in  the  old  covenant  of  a higher  nature  than 
the  Levitical ; every  one  who  transgressed  them  was  to  be  cut 
off  (Lev.  xvii.  14),  and  they  are  expressly  extended  to  the 
James  thus  intends  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  avoid 
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whatever  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  true  religion  of  the  holy 
God,  according  to  their  ancient  tradition,  and  what  would  make 
on  every  Israelite  the  deepest  impression  of  heathen  abomination 
and  of  extreme  offensiveness. 

11.  For  Moses  has. — The  logical  connection  of  the  conclud- 
ing words  is  very  doubtful.  James  observes,  that  from  of  old, 
in  every  city,  Moses  is  preached,  inasmuch  as  the  Thora  is  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day.  But  by  this  he  does  not 
intend  to  say  that  Moses  was  read  in  the  Christian  assemblies 
as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  (Grotius)  ; but  he  supposes  that  the 
Christians  still  adhere  to  the  synagogue.  Tap  gives  us  un- 
deniably to  understand,  that  this  fact  contains  a reason.  But  it  is 
not  clear  what  idea  is  to  be  confirmed  by  it.  Either  the  adduced 
fact  is  given  as  a reason  for  the  required  abstinences,  ver.  20 
(it  is  indispensable  to  ordain  abstinence  from  these  four  things, 
because  otherwise  the  reading  of  the  lawr  every  Sabbath  will 
preserve  alive  the  offence  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  Meyer)  ; or  it  gives  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
emancipation  of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  law,  ver.  19 
(notwithstanding  that  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  so  long  read, 
still  few  submit  to  its  observance ; the  ceremonial  law,  there- 
fore, must  be  set  aside  as  a barrier  to  the  general  propagation 
of  the  true  religion,  Gieseler)  ; or  James  intends  by  this  to 
support  and  confirm  his  whole  proposal,  chiefly  the  exemption 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  legal  requirements,  by  the 
removal  of  a scruple  (we  may  well  agree  to  this,  for  the  fear 
that  the  Mosaic  law  will  come  into  disuse  is  entirely  unfounded, 
because  in  every  city  the  law  is  still  weekly  read).  So,  approxi- 
mately, Erasmus,  Wetstein,  Schneckenburger,  Thiersch,  and 
Ewald.  This  last  interpretation  appears  to  be  most  suited  both 
to  the  whole  state  of  matters,  and  to  the  peculiar  Jewish  disposi- 
tion and  position  of  James. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Peter,  before  all  things,  puts  experience  in  the  scale  for 
the  solution  of  this  question,  important  and  decisive  for  all  times, 
Whether  the  law  of  Moses  is  binding  upon  the  Gentiles ; the  ex- 
perience acquired  in  the  transaction  at  Caesarea,  that  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  the  J ews  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  fact  he  under- 
stands as  a significant  and  doctrinal  decision  of  God.  God  has 
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by  this  placed  the  Gentiles  on  entirely  the  same  footing  as  the 
Jews  (ov&ev  Sieicpive) — has  shown  no  preference  to  the  latter 
above  the  believing  Gentiles.  God  has,  by  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  borne  witness  to  the  Gentiles  (epLaprvpTjo-e). 
He  has,  by  word  and  deed,  made  known  His  favour  to  them. 
This  experience  accordingly  proves  the  perfect  equality  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  before  God,  provided  only  they  believe  on  Jesus 
Christ.  This  demonstration  is  convincing  and  conclusive.  And 
the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  Peter  employs  the  history  of 
the  Church  as  a source  of  doctrinal  knowledge,  is  also,  in  its 
general  application,  a pattern.  The  whole  revelation  of  God  in 
both  Testaments  rests  on  history,  and  consists  essentially  in  his- 
tory. And  as  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  rich  in  doctrine,  whilst 
He  not  only  lived  His  own  doctrine,  but  preached  His  own  life  ; 
so  also  is  the  life  and  experience  of  the  apostles  a rich  source  of 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  his  own  life 
wrought  out  in  consciousness  and  knowledge.  And  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  is  also  his  own  life  formed  into  opinions 
and  ideas.  The  manner  in  which  God  governs  His  Church  in 
the  course  of  time  and  events,— in  other  words,  the  history  of 
the  Church, — forms  the  doctrine,  not  only  in  the  article  of  the 
Church  itself,  but  also  in  other  matters.  Thus  here  not  only  the 
idea  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  insight  into  the  significance  of 
grace,  of  the  usus  legis , etc.,  is  obtained. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  faith  has  also  by  these 
facts  been  advanced  and  further  developed.  What  is  not  in- 
cluded in  that  proposition  which  Peter  expressed  in  reference  to 
the  signification  of  the  transaction  at  Caesarea : u God  has  puri- 
fied their  hearts  by  faith?”  First,  it  implies  that  faith  is  not 
entirely  and  exclusively  dependent  on  men,  but  on  God : it  is  a 
work  and  gift  of  God,  a gracious  operation  by  Him.  Secondly, 
the  apostle  here  asserts  that  faith  possesses  a purifying  power : 
faith  is  accordingly  something  full  of  life  and  strength : as 
Luther  says,  “ a living,  active,  and  working  thing ; ” and  it  ope- 
rates in  a purifying  manner,  so  that  the  heart,  which  was  before 
ungodly  and  impure,  is  changed,  sanctified  by  God,  morally 
purified.  Thirdly,  in  this  proposition  the  truth  is  also  contained, 
that  faith  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  not  simply  in  the  memory  or 
in  the  thoughts,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  receptive  and  active  life 
of  the  soul,  comprehending  in  itself  the  feelings  and  motives. 
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3.  The  opposition  between  law  and  grace  is  here,  for  the 
first  time,  made  clear  to  the  disciples.  Even  Paul  himself,  who, 
by  the  manner  of  his  conversion  and  guidance,  was  personally 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  has  only,  by 
the  opposition  which  he  encountered  on  the  soil  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  clearly  seen  evangelical  freedom  in  a state  of  grace  as 
opposed  to  legal  bondage.  And  so,  in  a similar  manner,  with 
Peter.  Only  by  the  experience  of  the  grace  of  Christ  has  he 
become  aware  that  the  law  is  a yoke,  heavy,  and  indeed  im- 
possible, to  bear.  Grace  makes  everything  easy  which  the  law 
makes  difficult  for  man.  For,  under  the  law,  personal  perform- 
ance depends  on  our  own  strength,  on  the  perfect  purity  of  the 
will ; whereas,  in  a state  of  grace,  God  purifies  the  heart,  and 
causes  it  to  delight  in  goodness. 

4.  James  illustrates,  by  the  word  of  promise,  the  question 
which  Peter,  along  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  had  explained  by 
their  experiences,  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  The 
prophecies  of  Scripture  have  been  chiefly  employed  by  the 
apostles  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  signs  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  knowing  what  was  right  to  do  in  the  sight  of  God. 
They  have  not  used  the  prophetic  word  in  order  to  know  the 
future,  to  discover  in  it  times  and  seasons,  circumstances  and 
persons,  as  in  a magical  mirror.  The  will  of  God,  His  counsel  in 
respect  of  the  course  which  His  kingdom  takes,  and  the  statutes 
of  the  kingdom,  are  so  much  the  more  surely  to  be  known  from 
prophecy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  enduring,  eternal  and  firm 
ideas  of  God  (7 vcocrra  air  ai&voS)  ver.  18). 

5.  The  prophecy  of  Amos,  which  James  adduces,  has  the 
house  of  David  as  its  chief  object.  David’s  royal  house  is  de- 
cayed, converted  into  a tent,  fallen  into  ruins.  God  will  raise 
again  that  which  is  fallen,  anew  re-establish  it,  even  enlarge  it ; 
and  the  kingdom,  which  is  God’s  kingdom,  will  extend  over  the 
Gentiles  on  whom  His  name  is  called, — that  is,  who  resolve  upon 
the  acknowledgment  and  service  of  Jehovah.  And  God  will  do 
all  this  Himself,  and  bring  it  to  pass,  as  He  has  resolved  from  of 
old.  This  prophecy  casts  light  upon  the  question.  The  circum- 
stance is  already  significant,  that  the  theocratic  kingdom — the 
kingdom  of  God — is  the  centre  of  the  prophecy,  and  not  the  law 
as  such.  Also  it  is  of  importance  that  nothing  but  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  name  of  God,  or  the  imposition  of  His  name,  is  made 
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the  condition  of  incorporation  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
this  condition  has  already  been  fulfilled  by  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles ( emcTTpefyovo-iv  eVt  tov  Geov,  ver.  19).  Finally,  rcvpios  6 
ttoiwv  ravra  is  decisive ; i.e .,  not,  we  have  to  effect  the  business, 
and  to  add  the  chief  matter,  according  to  our  judgment ; but 
God,  the  Lord,  has  promised  that  He  will  do  it ; He  has  already 
done  the  chief  matter;  He  has  already  taken  a people  from 
among  the  Gentiles  (ver.  14).  Consequently,  we  durst  not,  and 
should  not,  make  that  a condition  to  the  Gentile  Christians, 
which  would  suppose  that  the  chief  matter  was  not  already  com- 
pleted. 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  James,  who,  according  to  all 
the  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  was  a man  of  the 
strictest  legal  piety,  and  was  therefore  called  6 hUcuos ; that  this 
very  man  advocates  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  only  expressly  demands  from  them  the  abstinence 
from  certain  offensive  things,  partly  moral  and  partly  social. 
This  would  be  incomprehensible  and  incredible,  if  it  were  im- 
possible that  one  and  the  same  person  could  be  severe  toward 
himself  and  mild  toward  others.  But  we  must  consider  James 
entirely  as  a person  of  this  description — a character  which  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  The  slight  intimation  given  us 
in  ver.  21,  shows  that  Moses  was  not  a matter  of  indifference 
to  him ; and  it  is  also  evident  that  he  hopes  for  regard  for  the 
Mosaic  religion  more  from  its  gradual  extension  and  from  volun- 
tarily joining  it,  than  from  a compulsion  put  upon  the  consciences 
of  men  to  their  disquietude.  That,  in  the  character  of  James, 
the  mildest  and  tenderest  love  toward  others  was  combined  with 
an  habitual  severity  toward  himself,  is  seen  from  the  anecdote 
preserved  by  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius,  that  he  prayed  incessantly 
in  the  temple  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  nation.  If  he  thus,  with 
such  compassionate  love,  prayed  for  his  unbelieving  countrymen  ; 
he  was  certainly  also  capable  of  meeting,  with  loving  forbearance 
and  mildness,  the  Gentiles  who  had  been  converted  to  the  Re- 
deemer. In  this  latter  trait,  we  see  the  image  of  Jesus  Himself 
shining  forth  from  the  soul  of  His  brother,  both  according  to 
the  flesh  and  according  to  the  spirit. 

HOMILET1CAL  HINTS. 

And  certain  came  down  and  taught  the  brethren  (ver.  1).  Paul 
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had  come  from  disturbance  for  repose  at  Antioch,  and  he  and  the 
brethren  had  begun  to  be  edified  in  their  common  faith,  when 
this  new  commotion  arose.  But  how  fortunate  was  it,  that  the 
blessed  proofs  of  God  among  the  Jews  had  preceded ; and  from 
them  the  reasons  for  a decision  might  be  taken.  That  which  is 
disagreeable  enters  after  the  blessing  (Rieger). — These  were  for 
the  Gospel  new-birth  pangs ; as  a check  which  the  enemy  wished 
to  put  to  it.  His  object  was  to  destroy  the  joy  which  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  had  caused.  We  must  beware  of  such 
diversions  in  the  militant  Church,  for  by  means  of  them  we  may 
lose  our  crown  (Starke). — -The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  exhibits  the 
Church  to  us  under  two  opposite  aspects.  Under  the  one,  she 
appears  at  her  birth  as  the  reconciliation  of  all  earthly  contra- 
dictions, in  the  harmonious  choir  praising  God  with  the  tongues 
of  all  nations  under  heaven,  as  the  happy  bride  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  her  Beloved ; and  while  the  world  desponds  before  the 
signs  of  the  last  days,  she,  in  singleness  of  heart,  looks  forward 
to  the  day  of  her  espousals.  Under  the  other  aspect,  the  Church 
is  represented  in  labour  and  conflict ; she  can  call  nothing  her 
own ; she  has  yet  everything  to  win,  to  labour  for,  and  to  gain 
by  a hard  struggle.  And  just  as  that  sense  of  bliss  pervaded 
her  whole  being,  so  did  this  feeling  of  want  and  destitution  per- 
vade her  wThole  frame,  and  we  see  her  trembling  in  anguish  and 
sorrow.  It  is  the  same  contrast  which  the  Gospels  display  to  us 
in  the  life  of  the  Lord ; here  too,  on  the  one  hand,  the  heavenly 
light  of  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  abysmal,  deadly  darkness  of  abandonment  by 
God  (Baumgarten). 

When  there  was  no  small  disputation  between  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas and  them  (ver.  2).  Better  dissension  with  possession  of 
the  truth  than  peace  with  the  loss  of  it  (Starke). — That  Paul 
and  Barnabas  should  journey  to  Jerusalem.  They  might  have 
maintained  their  own  authority,  and  refused  to  take  their  orders 
from  Jerusalem.  Others  might  say,  These  two  ought  not  to  be 
sent,  but  those  whose  judgment  was  more  unbiassed.  But  on 
both  sides  all  things  were  done  in  a moderate  and  candid  spirit 
(Bengel). 

They  were  accompanied  by  the  Church  (ver.  3).  By  this  all 
expressed  their  sympathy  in  the  journey.  u Bring  to  me  that 
little  word  sola  (alone,  namely,  by  faith  alone),  or  come  not  back 
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again.”  Thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  dismissed  his  am- 
bassadors to  a conference  with  the  Papists.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch  did  not  require  this  exhortation ; yet 
the  love  and  intercession  of  the  Church  was  comforting  and  re- 
freshing to  its  pastors  and  teachers  (Besser). — Declaring  the  con- 
duct of  the  Gentiles , and  caused  great  joy  to  all  the  brethren . We 
must,  with  a zeal  for  orthodoxy,  not  forget  or  slight  the  building 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

They  declared  how  much  God  had  done  through  them  (ver.  4). 
Before  they  state  the  existing  variances,  they  first  relate  what 
God  had  done  with  them,  as  a proof  that  they  neither  carried 
on  the  controversy  in  heat  and  passion,  nor  yet  forgot  by  reason 
of  it  the  remaining  condition  of  the  Church  of  Jesus.  On  the 
contrary,  they  commence  first  to  proclaim  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  then  to  show  the  errors  and  failings  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  remedied.  This  teaches  us,  with  all  the 
faults  of  the  Church  of  God,  never  to  banish  from  our  thoughts 
what  an  amount  of  good  God  nevertheless  exhibits  in  all  places. 

Then  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (ver.  5). 
How  difficult  is  it  to  lay  aside  the  pharisaical  leaven,  and  to  keep 
to  the  pure  grace  of  God  ! Faith  does  not  remove  from  us  all 
darkness  and  weakness  : this  is  only  the  result  of  experience  and 
conflict  (Starke). — Who  believed.  Thus  it  is  not  always  wicked 
people,  but  also  upright  men  who  may  excite  divisions,  when  they 
give  way  too  much  to  their  fancies  and  prejudices  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  the  apostles  and  elders  assembled  (ver.  6).  Neither  a 
consultation  with  one  another  nor  an  examination  of  the  divine 
word  is  abolished,  by  reason  of  the  divine  inspiration  with  which 
the  apostles  wrote  and  spoke  (Starke). — How  ought  this  apos- 
tolic simplicity  to  put  to  shame  the  pride  of  later  times ! (Apost. 
Past.) — In  this  assembly  we  have  a representation  of  the  Church, 
as  is  elsewhere  only  once  represented  to  us  in  the  pentecostal 
Church.  The  Church  stands  in  the  presence  of  her  righteous 
Lord  and  Head.  She  feels  herself  in  great  perplexity  and  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  her  mission : no  experience,  no  principle, 
no  scripture  comes  in  to  supply  her  need.  But  she  knows  that 
her  Lord  has  promised  to  her,  in  her  totality,  sufficient  strength 
and  aid.  Therefore  she  exhibits  true  humility  in  inquiring,  but 
also  joyful  courage  in  the  confession  of  the  truth  (Leonh.  and 
Spieg.). 
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When  there  had  been  a long  disputation  (ver.  7).  This  was 
no  quarrel,  but  a long  conference,  in  which  reasons  for  and 
against  were  weighed.  Such  a procedure  was  praiseworthy  in 
the  apostles,  and  showed  both  their  long-suffering  in  listening  to 
the  opinion  of  their  meanest  brethren,  and  also  their  care  to  con- 
sider divine  truth  not  superficially,  but  maturely  (Apost.  Past.). 
— Peter  rose  up.  We  hear  him  speak  for  the  last  time  in  the 
history  of  the  apostles.  In  his  words  we  recognise  the  brotherly 
hand  which  he  extended  to  Paul  concerning  the  mystery  of 
grace,  the  actual  revelation  of  which  constitutes  the  sense  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Besser). — God  made  choice  that  the 
Gentiles.  Because  neither  the  written  word  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament nor  the  judgment  of  the  brethren  led  to  any  sure  result, 
Peter  takes  the  ground  of  decision  from  the  experience  of  what 
God  Himself  had  done  under  their  own  eyes. — Thus  it  is  seen 
how  necessary  it  is  to  attend  to  the  economy  of  God  in  His 
Church,  and  to  acquire  from  experience  a conscience  exercised 
to  discern  good  and  evil  (Apost.  Past.). — Men  and  brethren. 
This  was  likewise  a superscription  on  the  whole  transaction.  It 
was  to  be  conducted  in  a brotherly  manner.  “ Ye  know,”  says 
Peter ; not,  u Know  ye : ” he  speaks  not  as  a dictator,  but  as  a 
brother;  he  does  not  lord  over  the  brethren  ex  cathedra , but 
places  himself  with  them  before  the  throne  of  the  only  Lord  of 
the  Church  (Besser). 

And  God , who  knows  the  hearts , bore  them  witness , giving  them 
the  Holy  Ghost , even  as  to  its  (ver.  8).  The  gracious  counsel  of 
God  concerning  the  heathen  was  converted  into  a visible  gra- 
cious act  in  the  Spirit  bestowed  on  Cornelius. 

Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith  (ver.  9).  Faith  is  the  real 
New  Testament  circumcision,  the  true  and  only  instrument  of 
evangelical  purification ; for  it  purifies  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  whilst  it  pervades  the  soul  with  the  power 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  “We  obtain  another,  new  and  pure 
heart  by  faith,  as  St  Peter  says ; and  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
our  Mediator,  will  reckon,  and  does  reckon  us  as  entirely  right- 
eous and  holy”  (Smalk.  Art.  iii.  18). 

Wherefore  now  tempt  ye  God ? (ver.  10.)  Different  times 
have  different  customs  and  ordinances  of  God  in  His  Church. 
The  greater  illumination  and  faith,  the  less  the  burden  of  the 
slavish  yoke  of  the  law.  Mark  it  well : The  greatest  imposers 
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of  burdens  are  not  the  best  teachers  (Starke). — Which  neither 
our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear.  Just  as  oxen  in  the  yoke 
must  proceed  with  great  difficulty  and  labour,  and  yet  do  not 
merit  their  daily  fodder ; for,  however  long  they  have  served,  at 
length  they  are  smitten  on  the  head  and  slain : so  is  it  also  with 
those  who  wish  to  be  justified  by  the  law ; they  must  be  taken 
and  tormented  under  the  yoke,  and  when  they  have  long  laboured 
and  toiled  with  the  works  of  the  law,  their  final  reward  is,  that 
they  must  throughout  eternity  be  poor  and  unblessed  servants 
(Luther). — Nor  we  were  able  to  bear.  Peter  would  say,  Men 
and  brethren,  can  you  honestly  say  that  you  have  kept  the  law  ? 
(Besser.) 

But  we  believe  that , by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ , we 
shall  be  saved  (ver.  11).  This  is  a precious  summary  of  the 
Gospel  which  Peter  here,  in  the  first  Christian  synod,  expresses 
for  all  times.  It  already  includes  the  confession  of  the  Council 
of  Nice, — the  confession  of  Christ,  as  the  true  God  ; for  Christ 
can  only  confer  saving  grace,  if  He  is  the  Lord  to  whom  all 
power  is  committed  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  We  believe  to  be 
saved  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : this  is  even  now 
the  holy  symbol  and  shibboleth  of  all  true  believers.  By  the 
words  “ by  grace  alone”  the  children  of  the  house  recognise 
each  other.  Therefore  Melancthon,  in  his  Apology,  declares 
the  article  of  justification  by  grace  to  be  “ the  highest  and  most 
important  of  all  Christian  doctrines,  the  key  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  Bible,  and  without  which  no  conscience  can 
attain  to  a true,  and  stedfast,  and  sure  peace.”  And  Luther 
says,  “We  must  not  yield  or  give  up  this  article,  though  heaven 
and  earth,  and  whatever  will  not  endure,  perish”  (Leonh.  and 
Spieg.). — What  glory,  what  comfort,  what  joy  for  the  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Church ! Ye  are  one  with  the  original 
Apostolic  Church  in  your  faith  and  in  your  confession. — In  the 
same  manner  as  they.  As  the  fathers  and  prophets  preceded 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  Christ,  so  we  follow  after.  Their  faith 
and  ours  are  one  : they  believed  that  as  future,  which  we  believe 
as  having  taken  place  (Lindhammer). 

Then  the  vjhole  multitude  were  silent  (ver.  12).  Verily  a real 
council  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  one  speaks  only  so  long  as  he 
does  not  yet  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  then  is  silent  and 
humbled  under  God’s  word.  Where  the  Spirit  of  truth  obtains 
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entrance  into  the  hearts,  and  vain  pride  and  egotistical  desire  of 
strife  do  not  contend,  there  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  reconciles  all 
dissensions  by  the  bond  of  peace,  and  the  truth  is  found  and 
testified  with  one  accord,  for  the  counsel  and  the  act  of  the  Lord 
decide  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — The  two  words,  “yoke”  and 
“ grace,”  burned  in  their  heart,  and  in  calm  consideration  they 
sat  there  before  the  Lord  (Besser). — And  hearkened  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Paul  and  Barnabas  illustrated  and  confirmed  what 
Peter  had  related  of  the  salvation  of  God  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus 
it  is  right  when  a teacher  continues  where  another  has  left  off, 
when  one  has  yet  more  to  relate  than  another  of  the  wonders  of 
God ; and  all  things  are  in  such  harmony  that  it  is  seen,  that  it 
is  one  Lord  and  one  Spirit  who  has  His  work  in  them  all. 
Where  it  thus  proceeds,  there  the  apostolic  blessing  rules 
(Apost.  Past.). — Lord  Jesus,  do  Thou  Thyself  notify  the  true 
counsel  and  preserve  it,  and  deliver  Thy  people  by  Thy  glorious 
advent  (Luther  on  the  Smalk.  Articles). 

And  James  answered  and  said — and  with  this  agree  the  words 
of  the  prophets  (vers.  13-15).  Peter’s  speech  had  respect  rather 
to  the  work  of  God  ; now  James  adds  how  with  this  the  word 
of  God,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  agrees  (Rieger). — Al- 
though miracles  and  signs  precede,  yet  it  must  be  inquired 
whether  the  Scripture  agrees  with  them  (Apost.  Past.). — By 
the  mouth  of  Peter,  the  apostles  have  spoken  ; James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  addresses  the  assembly,  as  the  elder  or 
bishop  of  the  Church  (Besser). 

Afterward  will  I return  (ver.  16).  It  was  not  without  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  James  was  directed  to  this  passage.  For  in  it 
is  contained,  first,  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  temple  service ; secondly,  the  promise  that  God  will 
build  a new  Church  on  its  foundation,  and  assemble  to  it  all  the 
Gentiles ; and,  thirdly,  that  this  Church  was  to  receive  salvation 
only  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  which  was  to  be  named  upon  it ; 
i.e .,  that  it  would  believe  on  Him  (Apost.  Past.). — And  will 
build  again  the  tent  of  David , which  is  fallen  in  pieces  (Luther’s 
translation).  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world, 
therefore  it  is  here  called  a tent,  which  appears  at  first  fallen 
into  pieces ; and  yet  the  Gentiles  are  by  grace  to  be  encamped  in 
it.  The  period  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  general  a period  of 
restoration  and  raising  up  of  the  fallen  (chap.  i.  6 ; Rev.  xxi.  3, 
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5 ; Heb.  ix.  10),  (Starke). — God  will  build  up,  He  will  fill  up 
the  breaches  thereof,  and  raise  again  that  which  is  fallen ; God 
will  do  everything.  Precious  comfort ! Let  us  also  be  faithful 
servants  and  fellow-helpers  of  the  grace  of  God  (Apost.  Past.). 

That  we  trouble  not  them  who , from  among  the  Gentiles , are 
turned  to  God  (ver.  19).  We  may,  by  the  imposition  of  many 
external  usages,  very  greatly  injure  the  conscientious  who  are 
really  turned  to  God,  and  either  lead  them  to  a false  confidence 
or  perplex  their  conscience.  Those  who  are  less  in  earnest, 
care  the  less  about  everything  (Rieger). — The  conclusion  of 
the  apostolic  council,  which  possesses  its  eternal  and  universal 
validity,  is  the  freedom  of  believers  of  the  new  covenant  from 
the  yoke  of  the  old  ceremonial  law.  An  important  conclusion, 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  thankfully  to  receive  and 
practically  to  use,  as  a sweet  fruit  of  His  merits.  In  this  is 
manifested  the  divinity,  purity,  and  importance  of  this  first  eccle- 
siastical council,  which  in  the  following  ages,  when  similar  coun- 
cils were  assembled,  partly  from  carnal  passion  and  partly  about 
trifles,  has  been  so  remarkably  forgotten  (Apost.  Past.). 

That  they  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idolatry  (ver.  20). 
Obedience  to  God  demanded  abstinence  from  idolatry  and  for- 
nication ; love  to  the  brethren  demanded  abstinence  from  things 
strangled  and  from  blood. — It  is  the  mark  of  a purified  Chris- 
tian, that  he  avoids  not  only  evil,  but  also  the  appearance  of  evil. 
To  a Christian,  nothing  is  indifferent.  The  things  which  he 
does,  must  either  advance  the  glory  of  the  Lord  or  injure  it. 
But,  at  that  time,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
it  would  be  injured,  if  one  did  those  things  which  w^ere  regarded 
by  the  whole  world  as  undeniable  signs  of  heathenism  (Williger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-21). — The  importance  of  the 
first  ecclesiastical  assembly . 1.  The  question  which  was  dis- 

cussed : a question  concerning  the  conditions  of  salvation.  2. 
The  spirit  in  which  it  was  discussed  : a spirit  of  love  and  truth. 
3.  The  rule  according  to  which  it  was  decided  : God’s  testimony 
in  word  and  deed.  4.  The  confession  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  resolution  determined  on  : u We  believe  to  be  saved 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” — How  the  Chris- 
tian fights  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  1.  Bravely,  in  order  that  he 
may  preserve  his  crown.  2.  Fraternally,  in  order  that  love  may 
not  grow  cold.  3.  Humbly,  in  order  that  the  Scripture  may 
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exercise  the  office  of  umpire  (Ahlfeld). — We  believe  to  be  saved 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1.  A confession  of 
penitence  which  rests  on  a clear  consciousness  of  sin.  2.  A con- 
fession of  humility  which  attests  the  demerit  of  good  works. 
3.  A confession  of  faith  which  has  recognised  the  riches  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ.  4.  A confession  of  joy  which  is  founded 
on  the  peace  of  a pardoned  heart  (Leonhardi  and  Spiegel hauer). 
— We  are  saved  not  by  the  law , but  by  grace  (Lisco). — That  God 
purifies  the  heart  through  faith  (vers.  6-12).  1.  The  heart  of 

man  must  be  purified.  2.  This  purification  takes  place  through 
faith.  3.  Such  purification  of  the  heart  through  faith  is  the 
work  of  Almighty  God  alone  (Langbein). — The  confession , We 
believe  to  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
1.  Its  purport.  2.  Its  source.  3.  Its  fruit  (Langbein). — How 
we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  perishable  and  the  imperishable 
in  Christianity. — How  controversies  among  Christians  ought  to  be 
managed.  1.  We  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  taught  by  the 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  power  of  God.  2.  We  should  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  consent  to  them  (Lisco). — The  ecclesiastical 
assembly  at  Jerusalem , a model  for  all  times.  1.  Its  occasion,  a 
life-question  of  the  Church  (vers.  5,  11).  a.  A question  not  of 
faith,  for  concerning  that  there  was  no  dispute,  and  concerning 
that  no  assembly  can  finally  decide ; but,  b.  a question  of  life, 
of  the  practical  application  of  the  incontestable  truths  of  faith 
to  ecclesiastical  ordinance  and  Christian  practice.  2.  Its  spirit, 
a truly  evangelical  spirit : a.  a spirit  of  truth,  depending  on  the 
wTord  of  God  and  Christian  experience ; b.  a spirit  of  love,  seek- 
ing not  its  own,  but  the  good  of  the  whole.  3.  Its  result,  a 
blessing  for  the  Church : a.  a progress  by  the  decisive  victory 
over  antiquated  external  ordinances;  but,  b.  on  the  ground  of 
stedfast  Christian  faith  and  love. — The  upshot  of  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical assembly , a triumph  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1.  As  a Spirit 
of  freedom  over  the  yoke  of  external  ordinances.  2.  As  a Spirit 
of  faith  over  the  illusions  of  our  own  wisdom  and  righteousness. 
3.  As  a Spirit  of  love  over  proud  obstinacy  and  a narrow-minded 
spirit. — A maxim  of  Irenceus  (formerly  ascribed  to  Augustine  : 
see  Herzog’s  Encyclopedia)  for  the  observance  of  all  times.  1.  In 
necessariis  unitas  (ver.  11).  2.  In  dubiis  libertas  (ver.  19). 

3.  In  omnibus  caritas  (vers.  7,  13,  20). — The  Holy  Ghost , the  best 
President  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod  and  of  a pastoral  conference. 
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1.  He  permits  every  one  to  speak:  those  without  name  in  the 

assembly,  as  well  as  the  leaders ; the  scrupulous,  as  well  as  the 
liberal.  2.  He  retains  all  together  on  the  common  foundation 
of  the  divine  word,  and  of  living  faith.  3.  He  brings  the  trans- 
action to  the  happy  conclusion  of  resolutions  wisely  pondered 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. — In  brotherly  consultation , there  is  a 
time  to  speak  and  a time  to  be  silent , Eccl.  iii.  7.  1.  To  speak 

boldly,  when  it  concerns  conscientious  scruples  and  decided  con- 
victions. 2.  Humbly  to  be  silent,  when  it  concerns  filial  obe- 
dience to  God’s  word  and  will,  and  pacific  yielding  to  the  brethren. 
— There  is  a time  of  contention  and  a time  of  peace  in  the  Church , 
Eccl.  iii.  8.  1.  Brotherly  contention,  in  order  to  find  the  right. 

2.  Brotherly  peace,  after  it  is  found. — There  is  a time  to  build  and 

a time  to  break  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God , Eccl.  iii.  3.  1.  To 

build  the  fence  of  the  law  of  the  old  covenant.  2.  To  break  down 
that  fence  in  the  New  Testament. — What  should  turn  the  scale  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Church ? 1.  Not  blind  prejudice,  but  sober 

judgment.  2.  Not  the  weight  of  human  names  (Paul,  Barnabas, 
Peter,  James),  but  the  divine  truth.  3.  Not  the  majority  of 
voices,  but  unity  in  the  spirit. — Be  not  again  entangled  in  the 
yoke  of  bondage  (Gal.  v.  1),  an  admonitory  call  of  the  apostles 
to  modern  Christianity.  1.  Paul  calls  (vers.  2-4), — the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  hazarded  his  life  in  order  to  break 
down  the  embankment  of  Jewish  ordinance  in  the  power  of 
evangelical  liberty.  2.  Peter  agrees  (vers.  7-10), — the  rock  of 
the  old  Church,  whom  God  Himself  led  to  the  knowledge  that 
all  men  should  be  helped,  and  to  whom  the  infallible  church  to 
no  purpose  appeals  as  their  patron  saint.  3.  James  sides  with 
them  (ver.  13), — the  preacher  of  the  law,  for  a testimony  that 
there  exists  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  the  righteousness  of 
faith. — We  believe  to  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  common  watchword  of  the  evangelical  Church,  as 
well  as  of  the  apostolical. — The  confession  of  faith  at  Augsburg , 
no  other  than  that  at  Jerusalem.  1.  The  enemy  with  which  it 
contends  : Pharisaism,  in  slavery  to  man,  and  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  works.  2.  The  ground  on  which  it  rests  : God’s  wrord 
and  Christian  experience.  3.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  : bold 
truth  and  mild  love.  4.  The  way  of  salvation  which  it  an- 
nounces : free  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and  living  faith  on  the 
part  of  man. 
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c. 

The  Resolution  and  the  Epistle  of  the  Assembly. 


Chap.  xv.  22-29. 


22  Then  the  apostles  and  elders,  together  with  the  whole  Church,  re- 
solved to  choose  men  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  to  send  them  to  Antioch 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  namely,  J udas,  surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas,  who 
were  leading  men  among  the  brethren.  23  Delivering  to  them  the  following 
epistle  : The  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren  salute  the  brethren  who  are 
of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  24  As  we  have  heard 
that  certain  who  went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  subvert- 
ing your  souls,  to  whom  we  have  given  no  direction  ; 25  We  have  therefore 
resolved,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  choose  men,  and  to  send  them 
to  you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  26  Men  who  have  hazarded 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  27  We  have  therefore 
sent  Judas  and  Silas,  who  themselves  will  also  declare  the  same  things  by 
word.  28  For  it  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  and  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  further 
burden  than  these  indispensable  things ; 29  To  abstain  from  offerings  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication. 
Therefore,  if  ye  keep  this,  it  shall  go  well  with  you.  Fare  ye  well. 

Yer.  23.  Five  principal  MSS.,  A.B.C.D.  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  omit  kxI 
oi  before  xhiKQot,  as  also  some  of  the  fathers  and  versions ; and  therefore 
Lachmann  has  erased  xxl  oi.  According  to  this  reading,  xfohipoi  forms  an 
apposition  to  oi  x'jrboTo'hoi  x.xl  oi  npeafivTspoi.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  omission  may  have  been  caused  from  an  objection  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Church  with  the  apostles.  E.G.H.  and  most  versions  and  fathers  have 
xxl  oi,  which  Tischendorf  retains  as  genuine. 

Yer.  24.  A kyovng  7npiTi/xvia0xt  xxl  Tvipiiv  r bv  vopxov  is  wanting  in 
A.B.D.,  several  versions  and  fathers,  and  is  a gloss  taken  from  vers.  1 and  5, 
and  therefore  is  properly  erased  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf. 

Yer.  28.  Tischendorf  has  erased  rovrav  after  tuv  \7cdvxyxig,  but  on  the 
authority  only  of  one  MS.,  A. : Lachmann  reads  according  to  B.C.D.,  tovtuv 

tuv  i7rd.vxyx.ig. 

Yer.  29.  Tischendorf  reads,  with  A.  (first  hand)  B.C.,  xxl  7rvixrZv ; whilst 
A.  (second  hand)  E G.  and  H.  have  the  singular  tcvixtov. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Then  the  apostles  resolved. — After  the  explanations  and 
transactions,  there  follows  the  resolution  of  the  assembly.  ”E$ol;e 
(vers.  22,  25,  28)  is,  in  classical  Greek,  always  used  to  express 
the  formal  resolutions  of  a senate,  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or 
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of  some  other  court,  on  which  account  the  resolutions  themselves 
are  called  ra  SeSoyfieva  or  Soy/aara  (compare  chap.  xvi.  4).  The 
assembly,  according  to  this  account,  consisted  of  three  classes  : 
first,  the  apostles  ; secondly,  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem ; thirdly,  the  members  of  the  Church,  who  were  fully 
assembled, — that  is  to  say,  the  males  ( ol  d&eXfoc),  and  doubtless, 
also,  only  those  who  were  of  full  age.  But  it  is  clear  enough 
from  this  expression,  avv  oXr 7 rf}  i/crcXrjo-la , along  with  ol  (zSeXcfrol, 
that  the  usual  name  for  this  assembly,  the  u Apostolic  Council,” 
is  not  strictly  correct.  Not  to  mention  that  at  least  the  elders 
of  the  Church,  along  with  the  apostles  of  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch (chap.  xv.  2),  were  present,  and  acted  with  the  apostles 
(vers.  6,  22),  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  present  in 
the  assembly,  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  participate  in  forming  the 
resolution  ( avv  oXrj  rfj  i/c/cX^ala). 

2.  To  choose  men . — The  resolution  to  select  ambassadors 
from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  send  them  to  Antioch 
(i/cXe^a/jievovs — irefi^au  = iva  i/cXe^d/jueuoi — Trefi'^rcoo-i),  has  not 
as  yet  been  mentioned  in  the  transaction.  The  idea,  by  whom- 
soever it  may  have  been  first  suggested,  was  very  proper.  The 
Church  of  Antioch  had  sent  a deputation  to  Jerusalem  ( teal  tlvcls 
aXXovs  ii;  clvt&v , ver.  2)  ; and,  accordingly,  it  was  a proper  re- 
turn of  this  embassy  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  should  also 
send  a deputation  to  Antioch,  in  order  to  express  their  brotherly 
feeling,  and  to  draw  more  closely  the  bond  of  mutual  fellowship. 
Moreover,  it  was  expedient  that  ambassadors  from  Jerusalem 
should  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas,  because  by  their  testi- 
mony the  information  of  those  from  Antioch  who  had  returned 
would  be  confirmed  ; omnibus  modis  cavebatur , ne  Paulus  sen- 
tentiam  concilii  videretur  pro  suo  ref  err  e arbitrio  (Bengel).  Com- 
pare ver.  27,  /cal  avrovs — a'rrayyeXXovTa^  ra  avrd. 

3.  The  men  who  were  selected  for  this  purpose  were  Judas, 
surnamed  Barsabas,  otherwise  entirely  unknown  to  us  (from  his 
surname,  certain  learned  men,  as  for  example  Grotius,  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas,  the  candidate 
for  the  apostleship  with  Matthias)  ; and  Silas,  afterwards  the 
well-known  companion  and  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  in  his  mis- 
sionary journeys,  and  called  by  that  apostle  Silvanus  (1  Thess. 
i.  1 ; 2 Cor.  i.  19).  Luke  describes  both  as  avhpes  riyov/ievoi  eV 
rocs  aSeXfois ; that  is,  not  only  prominent  men,  but  office-bearers 
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of  the  Church,  who  have  to  lead  others.  (Compare  Ileb.  xiii.  7, 
17,  where  the  overseers  and  teachers  of  the  Church  are  called 
by  this  title.)  They  were  probably  elders  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem.  In  ver.  32,  Luke  describes  Judas  and  Silas  also  as 
prophets. 

4.  Delivering  to  them  the  following  epistle. — The  circumstance 

that  a circular  letter  should  be  issued  to  the  Gentiles  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  transactions,  provided  that 
emGTeiXcu  (ver.  20)  does  not  denote  Uteris  mandare,  but  simply 
mandare.  An  epistle  was  the  most  suitable  means  for  conveying 
the  resolution  and  pleasure  of  the  assembly,  in  its  original  form  and 
authentic  expression,  to  the  distant  Gentile  Christians,  to  whom 
it  referred.  The  epistle  was  (8ia  clvtwv,  ver.  23,  that  is, 

of  Judas  and  Silas)  not  delivered  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  but  to 
the  two  ambassadors  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  only  ecclesias- 
tical circular  epistle  of  apostolic  times  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  oldest  synodical  letter  (so  to  speak)  that  we  know. 
Luke  does  not  mention  who  composed  the  letter,  by  whom  or  in 
what  language  it  was  written.  However,  the  genuine  Greek 
epistolary  form,  beginning  with  yaipeiv  and  concluding  with 
eppcoc r#e,  also  containing  the  words  ev  TTpaTTeiv , so  customary  in 
letters,  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  the  letter  was  originally 
composed  in  Greek,  and  that  accordingly  Luke  has  preserved 
the  original  itself.  Moreover,  the  supposition  is  highly  probable 
which  Bengel  suggested,  and  Bleek  ( Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836, 
p.  1037)  has  supported,  that  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
composed  this  letter  in  the  name  and  at  the  request  of  the 
assembly.  He  possessed  at  this  time  important  and  leading 
influence  in  the  Church,  and  had,  besides,  in  this  very  assembly 
brought  about  the  decision.  Moreover,  the  Epistle  of  James, 
which  certainly  was  written  by  him,  offers  more  than  one  point 
of  analogy  with  this  letter. 

5.  The  apostles  and  elders. — The  epistle  is  directed  to  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  to  them  as  brethren  (rofc — dSeXfois  rot? 
ef  eOvcov),  by  which  their  perfect  equality  in  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  Jewish  Christians  is  plainly  recognised.  These  Gentile 
Christians  are  described  as  resident  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia. 
The  capital,  whose  Church  had  mooted  the  matter,  is  fitly  put 
first ; then  the  whole  province  of  Syria  is  named  ; and,  thirdly, 
Cilicia.  From  this  we  must  suppose,  both  that  there  were 
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Christian  churches  in  Cilicia,  and  that  in  these  churches  the 
disturbance  by  judaizing  intrigues  had  also  occurred.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  newly  formed  churches  in  the  provinces  of 
Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  are  not  named,  although  the  resolutions 
at  Jerusalem  referred  to  them  (chap.  xvi.  4).  These  churches 
may  not  yet  have  been  visited  by  the  demands  of  the  pharisaical 
Jewish  Christians. 

6.  As  v:e  have  heard . — The  occasion  of  the  letter  is  shortly 

but  significantly  stated  in  ver.  24.  The  assembly  declare  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  molested  the  Gentile  churches  with 
their  judaizing  demands  to  be  without  authority : oh  ov  Ste- 
<TT€i\d/A60a,  they  have  received  no  order  or  authority  from  us. 
Their  conduct  is  described  as  Tapaaaetv  \6<yoo<;,  causing  disturb- 
ance, doubts,  and  scruples.  Paul,  in  Gal.  v.  10,  uses  the  same 
expression,  6 rapao-acou  u/zd?.  Further,  the  consequence  is  de- 
noted as  avaaicevd^eiv  ras  vp,(ovy  evertere,  destruere  animas. 

This  verb  never  occurs  in  the  Septuagint,  and  only  here  in  the 
New  Testament : it  signifies  to  subvert  or  destroy  a building, 
and  hence  is  the  exact  opposite  of  ol/coSopbeiv.  The  assembly, 
therefore,  have  not  spared  the  originators  of  that  movement,  but 
have  condemned  their  action,  as  not  proceeding  from  them  and 
as  subverting  the  conscience. 

7.  To  choose  men. — On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  in  its 

circular  epistle  interests  itself  decidedly  in  favour  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Both  are  advisedly  named  oi  dya7rr)rol  rjpLwv,  ver. 
25.  The  Jewish  apostles  and  elders,  and  the  whole  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  testify  their  sincere  love  and  their  intimate  union  of 
spirit  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  posi- 
tion which  the  judaizing  emissaries  had  taken  towards  the  Gen- 
tile apostles.  Moreover,  they  praise  their  entire  devotion,  ready 
even  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  Lord  Jesus, — for  the  confes- 
sion of  Him  and  for  His  honour.  Tlapahovvat  r rjv  to 

give  up,  to  hazard  their  lives.  So  much  for  the  recommenda- 
tion and  justification  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  personally  suspected 
no  doubt  by  their  opponents,  but  for  whom  the  assembly  answers. 
The  circumstance  that  Barnabas  is  mentioned  before  Paul,  as 
being  longer  known  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  Church,  is  a proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 

8.  The  resolution  is  stated  as  <yevopbevoi$  6pioOvp,aB6v  (an 
adverb,  where  we  would  expect  an  adjective),  unanimous ; i.e ., 
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the  resolution  was  not  adopted  by  a majority  of  voices,  by  a 
variety  of  sentiment,  but  it  was  unanimous.  According  to  this, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  Pharisees,  who  had  so  strongly  ad- 
vanced their  opinions  (vers.  5,  7),  must  have  been  completely 
silenced  by  the  decided  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  the  cor- 
dial concurrence  of  the  whole  assembly.  (See  Baumgarten, 
vol.  ii.  p.  65,  English  translation.)  This  will  not  certainly 
imply  that  the  judaizing  spirit  was  actually  overcome  and  rooted 
out  in  them,  but  only  that  for  the  moment  they  felt  themselves 
defeated,  and  that  they  bent  before  the  power  of  the  truth. 

9.  We  have  accordingly  sent. — The  two  ambassadors,  Judas 
and  Silas,  who  were  chosen  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentile  Christians  (ver.  25),  were  to  announce  SidXoyov, 
i.e .,  by  word  of  mouth,  rd  avra , the  same  things,  namely,  what 
the  epistle  mentions  : that  is  to  say,  the  same  things  that  we 
announce  by  letter,  they  will  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth.  Td 
avra  therefore  cannot,  as  Neander  thinks,  denote  the  same 
things  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  have  announced.  Besides,  eSofe 
ryap  shows  that  the  object  of  dirayryeKKeiv  is  no  other  than  the 
resolution  concerning  the  Christianity  of  the  Gentile  Christians. 

10.  It  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  and  us. — As  regards  the  gram- 
matical construction,  we  are  permitted  to  deviate  from  the  most 
natural  meaning  (according  to  which  two  subjects  are  placed 
together,  to  whom  the  decision  and  the  resolution  are  referred) 
only  in  the  case  when  no  intelligible  meaning  can  be  made  out 
of  it.  But  the  most  natural  meaning  here  is  entirely  suitable. 
See  Dogmatical  and  Ethical  Thoughts,  No.  4.  Therefore  there 
is  no  reason  to  refine  and  to  adopt  a ev  hia  Suolv,  either  “ the 
Holy  Ghost  in  us”  (Olshausen),  or  nobis  per  Spiritum  sanctum 
(Grotius).  Still  more  artificial  appears  to  be  the  interpretation 
of  Neander,  who  takes  tg5  dry  Ip  'irvevpaTL  in  the  ablative  : u It 
seemed  good  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  us  also,”  i.e.,  as  well  as  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  resolution  proceeds  on  this,  that  the 
assembly  would  not  put  any  greater  burden  on  their  brethren 
among  the  Gentiles  ( enTirlOeaQai  not  passive — imponi  per  quosvis 
doctores,  Bengel, — but,  as  it  is  used  in  most  instances,  in  an  active 
sense)  except  these  necessary  points. 

11.  To  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden. — The  assembly  thus 
declare,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  remain  exempt  from 
every  further  imposition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  should  only 
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abstain  from  those  four  necessary  things  which  James  had 
named.  The  enumeration  in  ver.  29  differs  from  that  of  ver. 
20,  only  in  elhcokoOvra  being  put  instead  of  ellScoXa,  partaking  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  by  the  mention  of  iropveia  in  the 
fourth  place  instead  of  in  the  second.  It  is  evident  from  the 
concluding  sentence,  e£  wv — eu  7 rpd^ere,  that  eVapay/ce?  cannot 
mean  a moral  necessity ; for  this  were  too  flat  and  weak,  and, 
indeed,  wholly  unsuitable,  if  all  the  prohibitions  were  indispens- 
ably required.  Accordingly,  the  last  sentence  is  rather  a faith- 
ful and  earnest  advice.  ’.Ef  &v  is  not  to  be  directly  connected 
with  SiaTrjpeLv , abstinere  a re ; for  Ziarrjpelv  is  always  constructed 
with  the  accusative,  seldom  with  ^77,  and  never  with  Ik  : e£  <wp, 
then,  means  u in  consequence  of,”  u accordingly.”  Ev  'irparrecv 
is  not  to  do  morally  right,  but  to  thrive : therefore,  to  consider 
it  as  identical  with  <Tco6r)vcu  (Kuinoel)  is  against  the  usus 
loquendi  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

12.  Concerning  the  agreement  between  the  narrative  of  the 
assembly  and  its  transactions  with  the  account  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  Gal.  ii.,  see  Lechler’s  Apostolic  Times,  2d  edition,  p.  393. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  This  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  synod  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  apostolic  model  for  all  times,  and 
was  occasioned  by  a deeply  important  question  for  life  and  doc- 
trine, which  must  be  discussed  and  solved.  This  matter  con- 
cerned the  whole  Church  of  Christ — directly  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, and  indirectly  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  solution  was 
voluntarily  referred  by  the  Church  of  Antioch,  who  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  it,  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  mother  Church,  the 
sacred  metropolis,  so  to  speak.  But  the  apostles  did  not  take 
the  decision  upon  themselves,  much  less  did  Peter : not  even  the 
apostles  in  conjunction  with  the  elders ; but  the  whole  Church 
of  Jerusalem  was  present,  and  essentially  participated  in  the 
solution  of  the  question  proposed.  The  different  views  enter- 
tained were  perfectly  freely  and  frankly  expressed  in  the  synod. 
But  the  truth,  evangelical  liberty,  prevailed,  and  that  indeed 
purely  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  divine  word,  and  of  the 
deeds  and  acts  of  God.  Not  a doubtful  majority,  not  a majority 
tyrannizing  over  the  minority,  but  an  entire  unanimity  decided 
the  business.  The  result  was  not  certain  beforehand,  so  that  the 
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transaction  was  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  a deceptive 
display ; but  the  judgment  and  the  practical  resolution  took  place 
only  by  means  of  the  transactions  and  the  explanations.  The 
resolution  was  not  formed  by  mutual  concessions,  agreed  upon  in 
a prudent  and  calculating  manner,  but  resulted  from  an  honest, 
truth-loving,  and  God-fearing  consideration,  formed  by  the 
guidance  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  assembly  issued  an  epistle  to  the  brethren  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  authenticity  and  correctness  of  the  resolutions 
were  to  be  warranted  by  writing.  It  was  wise  and  kind  not  to 
entrust  everything  to  oral  communication.  And  although  Paul 
and  Barnabas  stood  so  high  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  apostles 
and  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ; although  Judas  and  Silas 
were  such  esteemed  and  true  rjyov/jLevoi : yet  they  were  not  in- 
fallible and  absolutely  trustworthy  reporters.  Writing  alone 
gives  the  meaning  fully,  purely,  and  faithfully.  Verbo  solo  is 
our  evangelical  motto.  The  word  of  Scripture  which  the  Spirit 
has  inspired,  the  word  in  which  the  Spirit  lives,  and  which  per- 
mits the  Spirit  purely  and  directly  to  work  on  susceptible  souls, 
is  our  treasure  and  our  sure  ground  of  faith. 

3.  True  Christian  love  is  not  effeminate,  weak,  and  spiritless, 
so  that  it  lets  everything  pass.  If  the  Redeemer  had  not  been 
able  to  pronounce  His  “Woe”  on  the  perverted  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  His  “ Blessed”  would  not  have  the  heavenly  strength 
of  love  which  it  possesses.  If  the  apostles  and  brethren  had  not 
contradicted  the  Pharisees  in  the  Church,  and  condemned  and 
judged  their  doings  with  severity  and  sharpness,  they  had  not 
displayed  true  love  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  But  they  pushed  the  former  violently  from  them 
with  the  left  arm,  in  order  to  press  the  latter  more  cordially  to 
their  breast  with  the  right  arm.  He  only  who  frankly  honours 
the  truth,  can  also  practise  true  Christian  love. 

4.  The  assertion,  “ It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us,”  is  important : an  expression  which  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
been  often  and  greatly  misunderstood  and  condemned,  as  hierar- 
chical fancy  and  presumption  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
explained  and  softened  with  good  intention,  but  rashly.  In  order 
to  estimate  the  words  properly,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
in  the  letter  the  resolution  of  the  assembly  is  twice  given,  but 
only  once  in  this  manner.  The  resolution  to  send  ambassadors 
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to  the  Gentile  Christians  is  introduced  only  with  these  words, 
eBojjev  Tj/uv  7 evofievous  ofioOvfiaSov ; whereas  the  resolution  not 
to  impose  any  greater  burden  on  them,  and  only  to  require  the 
necessary  abstinences,  is  thus  introduced,  e'Sofe  too  a<yl(p  'rrvevfxaTi 
/cal  rjfALV.  Thus,  not  the  whole  resolution  of  the  assembly  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  the  weighty  decision,  impor- 
tant for  the  conscience  both  of  the  brethren  among  the  Gentiles 
and  of  the  Jewish  Christians  themselves.  And  this  the  assembly 
recognises  as  a decision  not  merely  humanly  arrived  at,  but 
divinely  inspired,  communicated  by  the  illumination  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself.  Was  there  anything  erroneous  or 
wrong  in  this  consciousness — anything  fanatical,  or  designed  to 
dazzle  others  from  spiritual  pride  or  hierarchical  ambition  % By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a striking  truth,  soberly  conceived, 
and  piously  and  deliberately  asserted.  They  acknowledge  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  their  acknowledgment 
before  men,  that  they  have  not  to  thank  themselves  for  the  true 
reconciling  principle, — a solution  of  the  question  which  neither 
sacrifices  the  truth  to  love,  nor  violates  love  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth, — a solution  which  preserves  evangelical  freedom,  as  well 
as  secures  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But  they  have  to  thank  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  guides  them  into  all  truth  ; and  thus  they  give 
God  the  glory.  But  they  do  not  therefore  deny  that  they  also 
worked  and  took  all  labour  of  general  consultation  and  honest 
inquiry ; that  the  result  was  not  revealed  to  them  from  heaven 
in  a dream,  but  was  obtained  as  the  fruit  of  earnest  and  honest 
trouble,  teal  rj/Mv.  In  this  expression,  both  the  divine  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  human  independence  in  inquiry  and  in 
labour  are  recognised ; all  one-sidedness  of  consciousness  is 
avoided;  humility  and  Christian  dignity  are  united.  Finally, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  passage  is  an  indirect  proof  of  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  only  under  this  supposition 
can  Bok6lv7  as  it  is  here  intended,  be  referred  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
i.e.y  voluntary  intention  and  decision. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Then  the  apostles  resolved  (ver.  22).  Here  is  given  a model 
of  Christian  prudence  for  all  times  : how  in  the  management  of 
a congregation,  in  the  decision  of  a matter,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a regulation,  we  ought  to  proceed  in  such  a manner,  that 
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nothing  be  done  prejudicial  to  conscience,  love,  or  free-will,  and 
thus  our  procedure  may  he  blessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number  (Rieger). — To  select  men  from  the  midst  of  them.  The 
selection  of  ambassadors  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was 
expedient  both  for  the  churches  and  for  Paul  and  Barnabas 
themselves.  The  churches  thus  received  the  conviction  that 
their  ambassadors  did  not,  as  it  often  happens,  insensibly  and 
without  intending  it,  give  their  meaning  as  that  of  the  assem- 
bly. And,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul  and  Barnabas  could  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  to  have  the  lawfulness  and  unblame- 
ableness  of  their  apostolic  office  confirmed  by  Jerusalem  (Wil- 
liger). 

Delivering  to  them  the  following  epistle  (ver.  23).  Oral 
communication  even  by  honest  brethren  did  not  appear  to  the 
apostles  sufficient,  in  order  to  make  known  points  of  faith  and 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  They  considered  it  necessary  to  add 
a written  explanation  of  their  meaning.  So  little  among  the 
apostles  was  the  absolute  infallibility  of  one,  even  of  the  most 
considerable  of  their  brethren,  established.  We  have  to  thank 
the  wisdom  of  God,  that  He  has  not  suffered  His  word  to  rest 
on  oral  testimony,  but  that  He  has  given  us  a sure  prophetic 
word  in  writing.  Now  have  we  a sure  ground  of  faith,  since 
we  can  say,  Thus  is  it  written  (Apost.  Past.). 

Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard  that  certain  who  went  out  from 
us  have  troubled  youj  subverting  your  souls  (ver.  24).  Mark  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  send  teachers  of  works  and  of  the  law, 
but  names  them,  perverters  and  troublers  of  souls  (Luther). — 
The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  send  false  teachers,  but  they  come  of 
themselves ; they  do  not  edify,  but  perplex  and  disturb.  As 
wholesome  doctrine  makes  the  heart  joyful  and  strong  in  God, 
so  false  doctrine  unsettles  the  soul,  and  does  not  permit  it  to 
attain  to  true  peace  (Starke). 

With  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul , men  who  have  exposed 
their  lives  (vers.  25,  26).  As  decidedly  as  they  had  thrown  off 
the  pharisaical  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  so  decidedly  did  they 
acknowledge  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They  call  them  dear  friends ; 
and  wherefore  ? They  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  while  they  exposed  themselves  to 
danger,  but  also  while  they  dedicated  all  the  powers  of  their 
souls  to  the  service  of  Jesus.  This  is  even  now  the  duty  and 
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the  praise  of  a servant  of  Christ.  His  instruction  is, “ To  die  in 
the  work  of  gaining  souls  for  the  Lamb”  (Williger). 

Who  will  announce  the  same  things  in  words  (ver.  27).  As 
oral  testimony  should  be  confirmed  by  the  written,  so  should 
written  testimony  be  confirmed  by  the  oral.  The  dead  letter  of 
Scripture  must  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  speaks  by  the  men  of 
God,  be  made  living.  Thus  it  is,  now-a-days,  not  enough  that 
the  word  of  God  be  read,  it  must  also  be  listened  to,  from  the 
mouth  of  divinely  enlightened  men  (Williger). 

For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  (ver.  28). 
The  judge  and  arbiter  in  religious  matters  is  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
The  decision  of  a matter  which  has  been  considered  by  believers 
in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  a de- 
cision of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Our  approbation  should  not  precede, 
but  follow  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — No  one  should  venture  to 
obtrude  his  fancies  upon  others,  as  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Starke). 

Therefore , if  ye  Jceep  this , it  will  go  well  with  you  (ver.  29). 
Thus  for  these  small  points,  recognised  as  necessary,  they  use 
only  the  moderate  expression,  u Ye  do  well,”  as  opposed  to  that 
violent  threat,  u Ye  cannot  be  saved”  (Rieger). — As  we  see 
from  the  superscription  of  this  letter  that  the  command  was  not 
directed  to  all  the  churches,  so  from  this  conclusion  we  infer 
that,  according  to  its  contents,  it  was  not  to  concern  all  times, 
but  to  subsist  only  until  the  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
had  abated  a little  (Apost.  Past,  and  Bengel). — Fare  ye  well. 
With  this  concluding  salutation,  according  to  the  Greek  custom, 
the  Hebrews  become  Greeks  to  their  Greek  brethren.  “ Fare 
ye  well”  may  well  be  said  to  brethren  who  in  their  faith  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  have  eternal  life,  and  in  their  love  to  the  brethren 
possess  the  rule  for  all  the  business  of  this  temporal  life.  “Fare 
ye  well,”  that  is,  Abide  in  Jesus  (Besser). 

With  what  wisdom  and  love  ought  errors  and  the  erring  to  he 
treated  in  the  Church! — The  Church  of  the  Lord  has  the  right  of 
giving  laws.  1.  Because  the  Spirit  of  God  works  in  it  (ver. 
28).  2.  Because  it  is  its  duty  to  consider  the  changing  relations 

on  earth  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  man  (vers.  24,  29), 
(Lisco). — How  the  transient  in  Christianity  is  to  he  withdrawn. 
1.  When  is  it  time  for  that  purpose?  2.  With  what  consideration 
is  it  to  be  proceeded  with?  (Lisco.) — The  letter  of  the  Church 
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of  Jerusalem  to  the  brethren  among  the  Gentiles , as  the  compe- 
tent passport  for  mankind , emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  the 
law.  Competent : 1.  From  its  urgent  occasion  : it  concerned 
the  question,  Moses  or  Christ  ? Human  ordinances  or  God’s 
word?  2.  From  its  unassailable  origin  : it  was  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (ver.  28).  3.  From  its  honourable  bearers  : the 

heralds  of  evangelical  grace  and  truth,  accredited  by  God  Him- 
self (vers.  25,  26).  4.  From  its  incontestable  contents  : freedom 
from  the  temporary  ceremonial  law,  but  not  from  the  eternal 
moral  law  ; deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  slavish  obedience,  but 
not  from  the  service  of  self-denying  love  to  the  Lord. — The  true 
evangelical  liberty.  1.  To  be  indeed  free  from  human  ordi- 
nances and  ceremonial  service.  2.  To  be  bound,  in  the  love  of 
God,  to  the  eternal  moral  law. — The  written  word  of  God  and 
its  living  bearers , the  one  accredited  by  the  other.  1.  The 
writing  by  the  character  of  its  bearers.  2.  The  bearers  by  the 
character  of  the  writing. 


D. 

Return  to  Antioch.  Operation  of  the  Letter  and  of  the 
Ambassadors  from  Jerusalem. 

Chap.  xv.  30-35. 

30  So  when  they  were  dismissed  and  had  come  to  Antioch,  they  assembled 
the  multitude  and  delivered  the  epistle.  31  When  they  had  read  it,  they 
rejoiced  for  the  consolation.  32  But  Judas  and  Silas,  who  also  were 
prophets,  exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words,  and  confirmed  them. 
33  But  after  they  had  remained  a long  time,  they  were  dismissed  by  the 
brethren  in  peace,  in  order  to  return  to  the  apostles.  34,  35  But  Paul  and 
Barnabas  tarried  at  Antioch,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
in  company  also  with  many  others. 

Yer.  34.  ”ESo|g  Bs  tsj  2/a«  Wipuvou  uvrov  is  decidedly  spurious,  and  is 
rejected  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  for  these  words  are  in 
only  two  uncial  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  wanting  in  the  five 
remaining  uncial  MSS.,  in  50  cursive  MSS.,  several  old  versions,  and  in 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact.  The  addition  was  without  doubt  made,  be- 
cause otherwise  ver.  40  appeared  inexplicable. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  So  when  they  were  dismissed. — ’Atto\v6  eyres,  apparently 
in  a solemn  assembly  of  the  Church,  called  together  at  their 
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departure.  The  two  ambassadors  from  Jerusalem  are,  probably, 
primarily  to  be  regarded  as  the  subjects  of  this  dismissal ; for 
they,  according  to  vers.  23  and  27,  had  received  the  epistle,  and 
they  only  could  deliver  it  to  the  Church  at  Antioch.  However, 
the  whole  company,  including  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the 
others  from  Antioch,  would  be  in  a solemn  manner  and  in  a 
brotherly  spirit  sent  away  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

2.  They  assembled  the  multitude. — At  Antioch  they  imme- 
diately executed  their  commission  in  an  assembly  of  the  Church: 
the  epistle  was  delivered  and  read,  and  in  consequence  the 
Christians  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  7rapaK\r)(TLs  contained  there- 
in,— the  brotherly  address,  allaying  all  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  pharisaical  demands  (Luther,  u comfort ; ” similarly,  De 
Wette,  “ consolation”).  The  two  ambassadors,  Judas  and 
Silas,  now  followed  up  the  words  of  the  epistle ; and  as  they 
also  (f cal  avToi , as  well  as  Paul  and  Barnabas)  were  furnished 
with  the  prophetical  gift  of  inspired  and  inspiring  holy  discourse, 
so  now  they  addressed  the  Church,  exhorting  and  confirming 
them  in  the  faith,  with  the  living  word,  in  detailed  discourse. 

3.  But  after  they  had  remained  a long  time. — After  remain- 
ing a considerable  time  at  Antioch,  the  two  ambassadors  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnly  dismissed  by  the  brethren, 
z.0.,  by  the  Church  of  Antioch,  in  peace  (/act’  elpgvr)*;,  with  the 
feeling  of  peace  and  with  the  wishes  of  peace,  i.e .,  blessings),  in 
order  to  return  to  the  apostles.  It  appears  that  both  Judas  and 
Silas  at  first  returned  to  Jerusalem ; while  the  supposition,  found 
in  Codd.  Ephragmi  and  Cantabrig.,  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
that  Silas  remained  behind  at  Antioch,  was  inserted  into  the 
text. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

There  occur  in  this  narrative  many  different  forms  of  dis- 
course of  Christian  truth  : n rapaicaXeiv  and  iTriarrjpL^eLV,  ver.  32, 
compare  ver.  41,  chap.  xiv.  22  ; SiBacr/cew,  ver.  35,  and  evayryeXl- 
%eaOai  tov  Xoyov  rov  Kvpiov  in  the  same  verse.  The  last,  as 
in  chap.  xiv.  7,  21,  is  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  those 
to  whom  the  message  of  peace  was  unknown — evangelizing. 
Accordingly,  ver.  35  must  refer  to  the  labours  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of  the  Church,  the 
last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  AiBaaKeiv  is  the  work 
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of  teaching,  intended  to  produce  a more  thorough  knowledge 
and  a more  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  already  known.  Ilapa- 
KaXelv  is  exhortation,  a mode  of  discourse  which  takes  hold  of 
the  will  and  disposition,  and  forms  the  character ; the  effect  of 
which  is  i7na-TT)p[^6Lv,  the  actual  strengthening  of  souls. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Which  when  they  had  read , they  rejoiced  (Luther,  they  were 
full  of  comfort,  ver.  31).  They  had  only  received  a short 
epistle,  and  yet  they  rejoiced.  How  ought  we  to  rejoice  that  we 
can  read  so  many  epistles  of  the  apostles ! How  much  more 
ought  we  to  be  delighted  with  the  whole  Scripture,  which  is,  in 
truth,  an  epistle  of  God  to  man ! (Quesnel.) — No  one  can  pro- 
perly taste  the  comfort  which  freedom  from  the  law  inspires, 
except  him  who  has  formerly  experienced  the  oppression  of  this 
heavy  yoke  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  Judas  and  Silas  exhorted  the  brethren  (ver.  32).  They 
would  not  be  idle  at  Antioch.  How  the  heart  of  a true  teacher 
delights  to  be  in  its  element,  namely,  engaged  in  leading  souls 
to  the  Saviour ! The  idle  servant,  on  the  other  hand,  boasts  of 
what  he  has  done,  wThen  he  fulfils  his  indispensable  and  official 
duties  (Apost.  Past.). — Even  the  apostolic  time  did  not  despise 
such  extraordinary  means  of  strengthening,  along  with  the  usual 
means  of  edification  from  the  word  of  God.  In  every  servant 
of  God,  the  Lord’s  glory  is  reflected  with  a peculiar  lustre,  and 
therefore  the  same  old  evangelical  truth  often  makes  a peculiar 
impression,  whenever  it  is  preached  to  us  in  a manner  as  yet 
unusual  (Williger). 

They  were  dismissed  by  the  brethren  in  peace  (ver.  33).  When 
one  has  well  executed  his  mission,  he  may  return  in  peace  to 
him  who  sent  him,  John  xvi.  5,  28  (Starke). — But  Paul  and 
Barnabas  remained  (ver.  35).  Observe,  O my  soul,  this  weighty 
saying : If  J esus  beckons,  then  go  : if  He  draws,  then  run  : if 
He  holds,  then  stand. — When  Jesus  glorifies  His  grace,  some- 
times here  and  sometimes  there,  then  rejoice  in  the  compassion 
which  befalls  others. — When  He  will  use  thee,  then  rise  up  in 
strength ; if  J esus  will  be  quiet  in  the  soul,  then  also  undertake 
nothing  (Zinzendorf). 

The  bond  uniting  the  Christian  churches . 1.  We  see  it  in  the 

teachers  who  labour  from  church  to  church.  2.  In  the  truth 
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which  is  preached  in  unison  by  all  (Lisco). — The  Gospel  of  the 
free  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus , a comforting  epistle  for  all 
consciences  distressed  by  the  law. — The  blessed  course  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  1.  They  bring  peace  to  troubled 
hearts  (ver.  31).  2.  They  unite  in  peace  believing  souls  (ver. 

32).  3.  They  return  home  in  peace  to  the  mother  Church,  the 

heavenly  Jerusalem  (ver.  33). 


SECTION  III. 

SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY  OF  PAUL,  IN  COMPANY  WITH 
SILAS  AND  TIMOTHEUS,  TO  ASIA  MINOR  AND  EUROPE 
(CHAP.  XY.  36— XVIII.  22). 

A. 

Commencement  of  the  Journey.  On  account  of  John , surnamed 
Mark , Paul  separates  from  Barnabas ; so  that  Barnabas  with 
Mark  journeys  to  Cyprus , and  Paul  with  Silas  to  Syria  and 
Cilicia. 

Chap.  xy.  36-41. 

36  And  after  certain  days,  Paul  said  to  Barnabas,  Let  us  return  and  see 
again  our  brethren  in  every  city  in  which  we  have  preached  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  how  they  do.  37  But  Barnabas  counselled  to  take  with  them 
also  John,  surnamed  Mark.  38  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  not  right 
to  take  him  with  them,  who  had  fallen  away  from  them  from  Pamphylia, 
and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work.  39  Therefore  it  came  to  a hot  con- 
tention, so  that  they  separated  from  each  other  ; and  Barnabas  took  Mark, 
and  sailed  to  Cyprus ; 40  And  Paul  chose  Silas  for  his  companion,  and 
departed,  being  recommended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 
41  And  he  journeyed  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  confirmed  the  churches. 

Yer.  37.  ’E ftov’hevaocro  has,  it  is  true,  only  two  uncial  MSS.  for  it,  whilst 
four  uncial  MSS.  and  almost  all  the  versions  have  l/3oyAsro ; but  the  latter 
would  sooner  be  substituted  for  the  former,  than  that  s/3 ovAeiWro  should  have 
been  the  correction. 

Ver.  40.  K vpiov  is  to  be  preferred  to  ©sow,  which  appears  formed  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  chap.  xiv.  26. 

EXEGETICAL  explanations. 

1.  The  commencement  of  the  second  missionary  journey  of 
Paul  is  left  chronologically  undetermined.  It  took  place  66  after 
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certain  days.”  According  to  ver.  33,  Silas  and  Judas  had  re- 
mained a long  time  in  Antioch.  And  after  their  return,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  remained  yet  longer  at  Antioch  (in  this  interval, 
indeed,  the  visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch  occurs,  Gal.  ii.  11),  until  it 
occurred  to  Paul  to  set  forth  again  upon  a journey.  On  the 
first  occasion,  the  suggestion  to  the  missionary  journey  proceeded 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  certain  prophets,  chap, 
xiii.  2.  This  time  it  was  Paul  who  exhorted  Barnabas  to  it. 
And,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  had  nothing  further  in  view 
than  a journey  of  visitation  to  those  churches,  established  on  the 
first  missionary  journey.  This  is  contained  in  iirKTTpe'^ravTes, 
retracing  a way  formerly  taken ; also  in  eTno-ice'^rw/jLeOa  irws 
e^ovaL.  Only  those  cities  were  at  first  to  be  visited,  where  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  preached  the  Gospel ; they  intended  to  look 
after  the  brethren  : 7r&)?  e^otm,  how  they  morally  conducted 
themselves,  and  how  they  throve. 

2.  Barnabas  appears  immediately  to  have  acquiesced  in  this 
mutual  journey  of  visitation  ; but  he  counselled  Paul  (e/3ov\ev- 
craro,  consulere)  to  take  with  them  John,  surnamed  Mark,  as  a 
companion.  Paul  refused  : he  could  not  approve  of  taking  him 
with  them  after  his  conduct  on  their  last  journey,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a falling  away  (airoaravra  in  the  strict  sense) 
from  them.  ’Afyovv  denotes  a moral  judgment : he  has  not 
merited  that  we  should  take  him  with  us  ; he  has  made  himself 
unworthy  of  it.  Also  the  expression  tov  a7roardvra  — /ir)  av/i- 
'jrapakafteiv  tovtov  evidently  betrays  the  vivacity  and  energy 
of  his  indignation  at  such  conduct  (see  chap.  xiii.  13). 

3.  As  Barnabas  did  not  agree  with  this,  and  did  not  share 
in  the  severity  of  Paul  (Mark  was  besides  his  nephew,  Col.  iv. 
10),  there  took  place  an  angry  scene,  a sharp  contention  (7 rap- 
ofz/o/to?).  The  consequence  was  a separation  of  the  two,  and  of 
the  ways  they  took.  Barnabas  remained  resolved  to  have  Mark 
with  him,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  his  native  country. 
Paul  chose  Silas  as  his  companion,  who  had  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  33),  but  in  the  interval  appears  to  have  come  back 
again  to  Antioch.  The  solemn  dismissal,  and  the  intercessory  re- 
commendation to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
(ver.  40),  appears  to  have  referred  only  to  Paul,  and  not  also  to 
Barnabas.  Perhaps  Barnabas,  after  the  occurrence  with  Paul, 
went  off  quickly  ; at  least  his  journey  (ver.  39)  is  more  directly 
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connected  with  that  scene,  than  is  the  journey  of  Paul.  At  all 
events,  Barnabas  in  his  journey  to  Cyprus  pursued  the  same  object 
which  Paul  had  proposed  (ver.  36).  Paul,  with  Silas,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  by  land  at  first  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  so  that 
he,  even  as  Barnabas,  betook  himself  to  his  native  country,  and 
at  first  confined  himself  to  the  Christian  churches  already  estab- 
lished, which  he  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  in  the  Christian  life. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Paul  has,  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  undertaken  this 

second  missionary  journey — which  reached  a much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  first,  and  led  him  to  Europe — purely  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  mind ; while  he  was  sent  forth  on  his  first 
journey  by  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Nevertheless,  the  journey,  which  was  so  much 
blessed,  did  not  spring  from  mere  human  thought  or  individual 
choice.  It  was  without  doubt  a feeling  of  duty  toward  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  established  on  his  first  journey — an 
impulse  of  conscience,  illuminated  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  induced  Paul  to  resolve  to  undertake  this  journey, 
and  to  exhort  Barnabas  to  it.  What  floated  before  his  mind 
wTas  not  primarily  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  uncon- 
verted, the  external  mission  ; but  care  to  look  after  and  to 
nourish  those  already  converted,  the  internal  mission.  And 
only  in  the  course  of  the  journey  did  he  aim  at  wider  objects. 
The  journey  was  to  be  a kind  of  apostolic  journey  of  visitation ; 
the  object  of  it  was  iTrio-fcetyaaOcu  tov 9 7rco?  e^ovcn, 

quomodo  se  liabeant  in  fide,  amove , spe ; nervus  visitationis  eccle- 
siasticce:  Bengel.  An  apostolic  model  of  church-visitation. 
(Compare  chap.  viii.  14,  ix.  32.) 

2.  Paul  has  directed  toward  Mark  the  entire  sharpness  and 
severity  of  his  moral  judgment,  and  put  it  into  practice.  He 
has  judged  his  separation  from  him  and  Barnabas,  and  their 
common  work  (chap.  xiii.  13),  not  as  morally  indifferent,  but  as 
an  unjustifiable  want  of  fidelity  and  Christian  constancy.  Mark 
had  not  fallen  from  Christ  Himself,  but  from  them  (ver.  28,  air 
avT&v).  Paul  does  not  condemn  him  in  an  exaggerated  and 
passionate  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  an  unbeliever  and  an 
enemy  of  Christ.  But  he  refused  him  permission  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  new  journey,  regarding  this  as  a privilege,  an 
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honour,  a distinction  of  which  Mark  had  rendered  him- 

self unworthy.  Barnabas  does  not  share  in  this  severe  judg- 
ment : he  suffers  mildness,  moderation,  and  forbearance  to  rule. 
Both  indeed  were  serviceable  to  Mark’s  spiritual  welfare  : the 
severity  of  Paul  served  to  lead  him  to  repentance,  to  humble 
and  to  warn  him  ; while  the  mildness  of  Barnabas  served  to  pre- 
serve him  from  despondency.  Paul,  at  a later  period,  did  not 
continue  his  resentment  to  him,  but  must  have  forgiven  him  ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  saluted  the  Colossians  in  a friendly 
manner  from  Mark  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  would  not  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Church. 

3.  The  contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  was  so  passionate  and  hot,  that  it  could  not  have  ended 
without  sin  on  both  sides.  The  word  of  God  does  not  conceal 
the  sins  of  the  most  worthy  servants  of  God,  covering  them  with 
a cloak,  but  declares  them  with  perfect  candour  on  account  of 
the  truth.  It  is  a proof  that  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  yet 
mightier  than  sin,  when,  in  spite  of  so  many  temptations,  in  spite 
of  so  great  weakness  of  the  flesh,  grace  preserves,  sanctifies,  and 
improves  the  children  of  God.  Indeed,  even  this  separation, 
which  could  not  have  occurred  without  sin,  must,  by  God’s  pro- 
vidence, causing  all  things  to  turn  out  for  the  best,  serve  for 
good.  Not  only  was  the  work  of  Paul  now  developed  in  full 
independence,  unchecked  by  a companion  equal  or  originally 
superior  to  him ; but  also  the  division  of  work  between  Paul 
and  Barnabas  promoted  the  cause.  Hitherto  Paul  and  Barnabas 
pursued  in  common  one  course  : now  two  missionary  journeys 
are  made  at  the  same  time,  and  instead  of  one  pair  of  mission- 
aries, two  pairs  labour  in  different  places. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Let  us  return  and  visit  our  brethren  (ver.  36).  It  is  not  enough 
to  plant  a church,  it  must  be  watered  and  nourished,  1 Cor.  iii.  6 
(Starke). — A well-organized  church-visitation  is  necessary  both 
for  ministers  and  for  hearers  (Quesnel). 

Therefore  it  came  to  a hot  contention  (ver.  39).  Even  the 
greatest  saints  are  not  without  their  failings,  but  these  must  be 
distinguished  from  ruling  sins  (Starke). — But  wThy  has  this  dis- 
sension taken  place  and  been  here  recorded  ? Is  there  not  here 
an  offence  for  all  times?  By  no  means.  Even  in  this  very 
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particular,  scriptural  history  is  distinguished  from  human  bio- 
graphies. Scripture  describes  a good  man  as  he  is,  and  accord- 
ingly relates  many  of  his  failings,  how  they  are  by  divine  grace 
turned  to  good.  Human  biographies  confine  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  beautiful  incidents,  and  thus  give  us  only  a doubtful 
representation  of  the  whole  man.  To  Mark,  who  afterwards  was 
found  upright  (Col.  iv.  10),  on  the  one  hand,  Paul’s  severity 
may  have  served  for  humiliation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Bar- 
nabas’ indulgent  love  for  comfort  and  encouragement.  The 
one  was  as  necessary  as  the  other  (Rieger). — Barnabas  occupied 
the  place  of  a good  and  kind  mother,  who  willingly  excuses 
and  overlooks  the  faults  of  her  children.  Paul  proved  himself 
to  be  a severe  father  who  uses  the  rod,  and  thinks  the  spoiled 
child  must  be  made  to  feel  (Gossner). — Paul  appears  to  have 
been  most  in  the  right.  He  had  in  Gideon  an  Old  Testament 
model,  Judg.  vii.  3.  But  he  would  assuredly  not  have  contended 
so  sharply  with  Barnabas,  had  he  thought  on  the  example  of 
Abraham,  Gen.  xiii.  At  all  events,  it  was  well  that  these  two 
men  separated.  Original  minds  rarely  suit  one  another:  the 
one  can  with  difficulty  accommodate  himself  to  the  other ; they 
are  to  stand  each  by  himself  alone,  without  prejudice  to  their 
brotherly  fellowship  in  Christ  (Williger). — Let  us  look  from  the 
fallible  weakness  of  the  saints,  which  Scripture  never  conceals, 
to  the  infallible  hand  of  the  Lord,  turning  all  things  for  the 
best.  The  severity  of  Paul  did  not  injure  Mark,  but  excited 
him  to  greater  fidelity ; and  Paul  still  considered  Barnabas  as  a 
companion  faithfully  united  to  him  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
1 Cor.  ix.  6 (Besser). 

But  Paul  chose  Silas  (ver.  40).  Silas,  the  Jewish  Christian, 
matured  in  Jerusalem,  the  companion  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  ! What  blessed  and  comprehensive  results  has  not  that 
occurrence  mentioned  in  ver.  1 produced  ! (Williger.) — Being 
recommended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God . This  peculiar 
attention  of  the  Church  to  Paul  is  a token,  that  the  brethren 
considered  him  to  have  been  most  in  the  right  (Rieger). 

Human  weakness  even  in  the  most  advanced  Christians.  1. 
That  it  is  so.  2.  Comfort  from  it  (Lisco). — The  contention  of 
the  brethren.  1.  Wherefore  they  contend  % Both,  as  they  ima- 
gined, for  Christ ; but  both,  unconsciously,  for  themselves  and 
their  own  will.  2.  Who  was  in  the  right  ? Both  intended  the 
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right — the  salvation  of  the  erring  and  the  promotion  of  God’s 
kingdom.  Neither  was  in  the  right,  because  each  in  a one-sided 
manner  stood  firm  to  his  own  opinion.  Both  did  right,  separating 
voluntarily,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  love  any  further  (Lisco). — 
Wherefore  does  Scripture  disclose  to  us  the  weaknesses  of  God’s 
servants  ? 1.  For  the  mortification  of  spiritual  pride,  in  order 

that  none  may  boast,  I shall  never  more  be  overcome.  2.  For 
the  comfort  of  human  weakness,  that  it  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  thought,  They  are  also  flesh  of  our  flesh.  3.  For  the  glory 
of  divine  wisdom,  which  converts  the  faults  of  men  into  a bless- 
ing.— Barnabas , Paul , and  the  Lord ; or,  good,  better,  best. 
1.  The  forbearing  love  of  Barnabas  was  good.  2.  The  holy 
severity  of  Paul  was  better.  3.  The  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  con- 
verting all  things  into  good,  was  best. — The  triumph  of  the  Lord 
in  the  weakness  of  His  servants . 1.  Without  Him,  even  their 

virtues  are  converted  into  failings : the  mildness  of  Barnabas  is 
converted  into  a weak  forbearance ; and  the  severity  of  Paul 
into  an  unbending  harshness.  2.  By  Him,  their  faults  prove 
blessings  : the  humiliation  of  Mark  serves  for  wholesome  recovery 
of  strength  ; and  the  separation  of  the  apostles  divides  the  stream 
of  the  Gospel  into  two  arms,  and  extends  it  the  wider. — The 
contentions  of  the  children  of  God  carry  healing  in  themselves  : For 
it  is  one  ground  of  faith  on  which  they  stand,  one  aim  which 
they  pursue,  and  one  Lord  and  Master  to  whom  they  are  subject. 

B. 

Paul  adds  Timotheus  as  a companion , and  after  a visit  to  the 
recently  established  Churches , travels  rapidly  through  Asia 
Minor  to  Troas. 


Chap.  xvi.  1-8. 

1 Then  he  came. to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  And,  behold,  there  was  a disciple 
there  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a Jewish  woman  who  believed,  but  of  a 
Greek  father  ; 2 Who  had  a good  reputation  of  the  brethren  at  Lystra  and 
Iconium.  3 Him  Paul  wished  to  go  with  him,  and  took  and  circumcised 
him,  on  account  of  the  Jews  who  were  in  those  quarters  ; for  they  all  knew 
that  his  father  was  a Greek.  4 And  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they 
delivered  to  them  the  decrees  to  observe  which  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem.  5 And  so  were  the  churches  confirmed 
in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily.  6 But  when  they  had 
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journeyed  through  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  and  were  forbidden 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia,  7 And  had  come  to  Mysia, 
they  attempted  to  go  to  Bithynia,  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not. 
8 Then  they  passed  by  Mysia  and  came  down  to  Troas. 

Yer.  7.  E ig  rviu  BiQvisIav  is  overwhelmingly  attested,  whilst  kutoL  t.  B. 
has  only  two  MSS.  for  it. — The  textus  receptus  has  simply  to  ti/u '>ga. ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  five  oldest  MSS.  have  to  ku.  Tjjooy,  which  is  undeniably 
genuine. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Then  came  he  to  Derhe  and  Lystra. — Timotheus  was  with- 
out doubt  a native  of  Lystra  and  not  of  Derbe,  for  e/cei  is  nearest 
to  the  former  name  ; and  ver.  2,  where  Lystra  is  again  named 
along  with  Iconium,  but  not  Derbe,  confirms  this  view.  This 
view  is  adopted  by  De  Wette,  Winer,  and  Meyer;  whilst  the 
usual  opinion  (as  also  Neander)  considers  Derbe  as  the  native 
city  of  Timotheus.  He  was  already  a disciple  before  Paul  came 
on  this  journey  into  the  neighbourhood ; so  that  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  converted  on  the  first  missionary  journey.  He  was 
sprung  from  a mixed  marriage,  inasmuch  as  his  mother  was  a 
Jewish  Christian  (named  Eunice,  1 Tim.  i.  5)  and  his  father  a 
Gentile  ('EWrjv).  There  is  no  trace  that  his  father  embraced 
Christianity : on  the  contrary,  from  the  words  otl  "EWrjv  vir- 
r/pXev  ^ is  rather  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  at  that  time  still  a 
heathen,  and  had  neither  become  a proselyte  to  Judaism,  nor 
was  converted  to  Christ.  “His  father  had  been  a Greek” 
(Luther)  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  original. 

2.  Him  Paul  wished  to  go  with  him. — Paul  resolved  ( r)6e - 
\r](jev)  that  Timotheus  should  go  with  him  {e^ekOeiv)  from  his 
parents’  house  and  from  his  home,  on  the  missionary  journey. 
Why  he  did  so,  is  not  expressly  said.  However,  the  connection 
indicates  the  reasons.  First,  the  esteem  in  which  Timotheus 
stood  {eg aprupeiro)  with  the  Christians  in  Lystra  and  Iconium 
influenced  the  apostle ; and  this  esteem  was  founded  both  on 
his  character — his  pious,  upright  conduct — and  on  his  gifts. 
Secondly,  the  circumstance  also,  that,  according  to  his  descent, 
he  belonged  in  a manner  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  have 
determined  the  choice  of  the  apostle. 

3.  Paul  took  and  circumcised  him. — Aaficov  i repueregev  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle  did  it  himself,  and  not  that  it  was 
done  by  a third  party  (Neander).  The  apostle,  as  well  as  every 
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Israelite,  was  entitled  to  do  so.  It  must  necessarily  be  supposed 
that  Timotheus  willingly  submitted  to  circumcision.  Respect 
to  the  Jews  of  those  cities,  who  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a 
Gentile,  was  the  reason  of  this  action.  Accordingly,  the  motive 
to  it  was  not  compliance  with  the  pharisaical  and  judaizing 
Christians,  far  less  a supposition  that  circumcision  was  necessary 
for  salvation ; but  only  a regard  to  the  unconverted  Jews  of 
that  district,  who  might  have  taken  offence  and  been  less  sus- 
ceptible, if  Timotheus,  as  the  son  of  a Gentile  and  uncircum- 
cised, had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  Paul ; especially 
as,  according  to  the  strict  Jewish  ideas,  a Jewess  ought  never 
to  marry  a Gentile,  and  the  children  of  such  a marriage  were 
reckoned  bastards  (Ewald). 

4.  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities. — To  the  cities  of 
Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pamphylia,  which  Paul  again  visited  in 
company  with  Silas,  and  now  also  with  Timotheus,  he  delivered 
the  decrees  of  Jerusalem  to  observe.  And  both  by  this  and  by 
their  renewed  intercourse  with  the  apostle,  the  churches  received 
internal  confirmation  and  steady  increase.  Bengel  makes  this 
striking  remark  : Rarum  incrementum , numero  simul  et  gradu . 

5.  From  Pisidia  they  proceeded  at  first  northward,  over  the 
mountain  range  of  Taurus,  to  the  interior  countries  of  Asia  Minor: 
Phrygia , the  Phrygia  Major  of  ancient  geographers  ; and  Gala- 
tia, which  received  its  name  from  certain  Gallic  or  Celtic  tribes, 
who,  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  broke  forth  from  Thrace 
over  Asia,  and  had  settled  here.  Though  the  narrative  passes 
over  this  journey  very  rapidly,  yet  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Paul 
on  this  journey  founded  those  churches  in  several  cities  of  Gala- 
tia, to  which  he,  probably  in  the  year  55  after  Christ,  wrote  his 
important  epistle. 

6.  And  were  prevented  by  the  Holy  Ghost. — From  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  Paul  wished,  as  it  appears,  to  proceed  directly 
westward  to  Asia;  that  is,  to  Asia  proconsular is,  or  to  the  west 
coast  district  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria. 
But  they  were  prevented  from  making  this  journey  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  there  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (by  means  of  some 
intimation  or  internal  direction).  Therefore  they  went  north- 
ward to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  that  district,  to  Mysia,  where 
this  north-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor  borders  on  the  east  upon 
Bithynia,  a maritime  district  on  the  Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea  ; 
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and  they  intended  to  penetrate  into  this  country,  and  were  again 
hindered  by  the  Spirit  of  J esus.  As  regards  the  grammatical 
construction,  we  consider  it  most  natural  to  understand  the  three 
participles  in  vers.  6,  7,  BteXdovres,  KcoXyOevres,  and  e\0(We?,  as 
expressing  events  occurring  the  one  after  the  other  in  order  of 
time.  This  suits  also  best  from  geographical  considerations. 
Therefore  they  were  induced  to  pass  by  Mysia,  i.e .,  along  the 
southern  border  of  Lesser  Mysia,  and  to  go  down  to  the  coast 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  to  the  sea-port  of  Troas,  which  lay  south  of 
Cape  Sigeum. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  circumcision  of  Timotheus  by  Paul  has  been  greatly 
objected  to,  whereas  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  his  own  declara- 
tion, Gal.  ii.  3,  he  would  not  suffer  his  companion  Titus  to  be 
circumcised.  It  has  been  thought,  that  if  what  this  passage 
mentions  were  true,  the  apostle  must  have  been  guilty  of  great 
inconsistency ; and  therefore  this  narrative  has  been  regarded  as 
entirely  incredible  (Baur,  Zeller).  But  the  two  cases  are  so 
totally  different,  that  they  cannot  be  placed  under  the  same 
category.  In  Jerusalem,  Paul  had  to  do  with  the  judaizing 
Christians,  to  whom  he  would  not  yield  ; here,  he  had  respect  to 
the  unconverted  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  whom  he  feared  to  repel 
by  the  co-operation  of  an  uncircumcised  missionary  assistant, 
and  whom  he  might  hope,  by  the  circumcision  of  that  assistant, 
to  render  susceptible  to  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  there  circum- 
cision was  directly  demanded  as  something  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  salvation  : then  it  was  a duty  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
not  to  give  way.  But  here  the  motive  was  entirely  a regard  to 
circumstances,  and  not  a supposed  religious  necessity.  Already 
the  Formula  Concordiae,  p.  792,  Recli.,  has  rightly  distinguished, 
Circumcisionem  Paulus  alias  (in  libertate  tamen  Christiana  et  spi- 
ritualty observare  aliquoties  solebat , Acts  xvi.  3.  Cum  autem 
pseudo -apostoli  circumcisionem  ad  stabiliendum  falsum  suum 
dogma  (quod  opera  legis  ad  justitiam  et  salutem  necessaria  essent) 
urgerent , eaque  ad  confirmandum  suum  errorem  in  animis  liomi- 
num  abuterentur , ingenue  affirmat  Paulus , quod  ne  ad  horam 
quidem  ip  sis  cesserit , ut  veritas  evangelii  sarta  tectaque  perma- 
neret. 

2.  It  was  by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  Paul 
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was  led  from  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  sea-coast  opposite 
Europe.  By  'irvev^a  ayiov  (ver.  6)  we  cannot  understand  the 
holy  spirit  of  prudence  which  judged  correctly  of  circumstances 
(De  Wette),  but,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the 
whole  book,  the  objective  Spirit  of  God,  who  within  the  human 
spirit  can  make  Himself  understood  and  can  make  known  His 
will — His  holy  determination,  positively  or  negatively,  to  the 
soul.  Here  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared,  not  posi- 
tively commanding  (as,  for  example,  in  chap.  xiii.  34),  but  nega- 
tively hindering,  preventing  (k(o\v06vt6<; — ov/c  etaaev  avrovs)  : 
the  latter  expression  seems  still  stronger  than  the  former.  Once 
(ver.  7)  the  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  (to  irvevya 
Trjaov).  The  Spirit  of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  who  lives  and 
rules,  here  directly  interposed,  when  the  Gospel  should  go  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  one  quarter  of  the  world  and  pass  over 
to  Europe,  hindering  by  His  irresistible  intimation  ; so  that,  in 
short,  only  the  choice  remained  to  go  to  the  sea-coast,  and  from 
that  to  Europe. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Then  he  came  to  Derhe  and  Lystra  (ver.  1).  This  was  the 
soil  where  Paul,  according  to  chap.  xiv.  19,  had  sown  a bloody 
seed  of  suffering.  But  how  beautiful  is  the  harvest  of  joy  which 
God  permits  him  to  see  from  it ! When  he  comes  again,  he  finds 
a multitude  of  disciples,  and  among  them  Timotheus,  as  a trophy 
of  his  suffering  and  a seal  of  his  apostleship  (Apost.  Past.). — 
Timotheus , the  son  of  a Jewish  woman  who  believed , but  of  a Greek 
father . Who  would  have  expected  such  a blessing  from  so  un- 
equal a marriage  ? Probably  the  father  was  at  that  time  already 
dead,  or  had  deserted  his  wife,  so  that  the  believing  mother  had 
freer  hands  to  bring  up  her  son  in  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  not  been  able  to  cir- 
cumcise him  in  childhood.  How  many  orphans  are  there,  who, 
watered  by  the  tears  of  pious  mothers,  grow  up  to  be  plants  of 
the  Lord!  (Rieger.) — True  disciples  and  servants  of  Jesus  do 
not  always  spring  from  learned  and  pious  fathers. — Often  it  is 
only  the  prayer  and  blessing  of  a pious  mother  or  grandmother, 
by  which  the  first  spark  of  a living  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  kindled 
in  the  youthful  heart  (Apost.  Past.). 

Who  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  (ver.  2).  This  is 
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more  than  a testimonium , which  a candidate  surreptitiously  obtains 
from  worldly  men  (Apost.  Past.). — As  the  child  Jesus  Himself 
grew  in  favour,  not  only  with  God,  but  also  with  men ; so  God 
prepares  His  instruments  also  by  the  good  report  which  at  first 
a young  man  obtains  from  others,  and  this  often  exerts  a great 
influence  on  his  future  career  (Rieger). 

Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  with  him  (ver.  3).  Besides  the 
good  report  of  others,  P.aul  must  have  had  an  anticipation  that 
he  had  no  man  so  entirely  like-minded  as  he,  Phil.  ii.  20  (Rieger). 
— What  one  refuses  and  appears  to  lose  from  pure  motives,  that 
God  restores  better  in  another.  Paul  from  pure  motives  would 
not  take  Mark  with  him,  but  God  here  gave  him  a better  quali- 
fied and  a more  faithful  Timotheus  (Starke). — Circumcised  him 
on  account  of  the  Jews.  This  was  not  contrary  to  the  apostolic 
resolution  at  Jerusalem ; for  according  to  that,  circumcision  was 
only  not  to  be  forced  upon  any,  as  necessary  to  salvation.  Paul 
acted  in  both  cases  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel : where  an 
injury  to  the  Gospel  was  to  be  apprehended,  he  resisted  the  com- 
pulsion; but  when  a furtherance  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  hoped 
from  it,  then  he  would  permit  one  to  be  circumcised,  and  thus 
he  could  become  to  the  Jews  as  a Jew.  There  may  often  be 
seen  in  every  one’s  conduct  something  like  carnal  wisdom,  or 
which  may  be  blamed  as  an  act  of  inconsistency,  and  yet  it  may 
proceed  from  the  same  principle  of  faith  and  love  (Rieger). — 
“ Paul  circumcised  Timotheus,  in  order  to  abolish  circumcision 
that  is,  in  order  by  the  Gospel  to  obtain  access  to  the  Jews 
(Chrysostom). — Just  as  I myself  in  the  present  day,  if  I were  to 
go  among  the  Jews,  and  had  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  saw  that 
they  were  wreak,  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  circumcision, 
and  to  eat  and  abstain  as  they  did.  But  this  I would  be  willing 
to  do  no  longer  and  otherwise  than  I could  be  with  them,  and 
could  advance  the  Gospel  (Luther). — Thus,  in  our  days,  the 
missionary  Giitzlaff  became  a Chinese  among  the  Chinese. 

Delivered  to  them  the  decrees  to  observe  (ver.  4).  Wholesome 
decrees  and  ordinances  must  be  diligently  brought  into  play, 
otherwise  they  are  as  a bell  without  a clapper  (Starke). — He 
lowered  himself  to  the  Jews,  until  faith  sprung  up  in  them.  He 
interested  himself  heartily  in  the  believing  Gentiles,  that  he 
might  announce  to  them  a perfect  freedom  from  the  Jewish 
law,  and  refer  them  only  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  until 
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he  saw  both  people  united  in  the  same  spirit  of  faith  (Apost, 
Past.). 

7'hen  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith  (ver.  5).  An 
obstacle  requires  often  to  be  removed,  if  the  blessing  is  to  be 
spread  in  full  measure. — As  long  as  the  fear  of  the  heavy  law  of 
Moses  ruled  in  the  churches,  the  course  of  the  Gospel  was  checked. 
As  soon  as  Paul  removed  this,  there  resulted  a fair  increase. 
Let  us  in  our  congregations  watch  and  be  on  our  guard,  lest 
some  false  opinion  or  fault  of  manner  check  the  blessing  of  our 
discourses  (Apost.  Past.). — And  increased  in  number  daily.  A 
rare  increase : at  once  in  numbers  and  in  the  degree  of  faith 
(Bengel). 

And  were  prevented  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  6).  Although 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  intended  for  all  men,  yet  He 
has  appointed  to  each  land,  and  city,  and  individual,  the  set  time 
of  visitation. — We  have  thus  to  commit  the  periods  of  awaken- 
ing of  lands  and  nations  humbly  and  believingly  to  the  wisdom 
of  God ; and  also,  in  our  peculiar  office,  to  imitate  the  conduct 
of  God : always  to  consider  what  soul  needs  our  assistance  and 
exhortation  most,  and  where  we  may  effect  the  greatest  blessings. 
Certainly  not  of  our  own  choice,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be 
our  teacher  in  this  (Apost.  Past.). — Whoever  will  force  every- 
thing against  the  drawing  of  God  and  the  administration  of  His 
Spirit,  employs  himself  in  an  indiscreet  business,  which,  indeed, 
often  obtains  the  praise  of  men,  but  is  of  little  value  before  the 
searching  eyes  of  God  (Rieger), — Here  the  apostle  was  hindered 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ; at  another  time,  Satan  hindered  him, 
1 Thess.  ii.  18.  We  cannot  thus  always  refer  a certain  dis- 
inclination to  preach  the  Gospel,  in  some  particular  place,  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Apost.  Past.). — It  were  to  be  wished  that  among 
preachers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  many  would  observe 
the  restraints  and  intimations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  the  Church 
would  receive  the  right  men  in  the  right  places  (Besser). 

Then  they  passed  by  Mysia  and  came  down  to  Troas  (ver.  8). 
A new  furtherance  was  to  arise  from  the  apparent  hindrance  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  although  at  present  they  did  not  know  how. 
This  exact  narrative  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  us  Europeans. 
The  transplantation  of  the  Gospel  to  our  quarter  of  the  world 
was  not  a plan  resolved  upon  by  man  and  only  consented  to  by 
God;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  were  driven  to  it  against 
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their  intentions : it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  directly  command- 
ing them  (Williger). — The  name  Troas  (Troy)  reminds  us  of 
the  first  famous  war  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  hoary  anti- 
quity. From  the  places  where  formerly  the  heroes  of  Greece 
fought,  the  warriors  of  Christ  march  in  their  holy  warfare  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece  and  of  the  whole  world  (Besser). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-8). — Timotheus , a model  of  a 
gracious  youth.  1.  What  grace  was  bestowed  on  him : his 
mother,  a pious  woman ; his  intercourse  with  believers ; his 
teacher,  the  Apostle  Paul.  2.  What  he  became  through  grace  : 
his  mother’s  pride  and  comfort,  as  opposed  to  an  unbelieving  hus- 
band (ver.  1) ; the  ornament  and  blessing  of  the  Church  (1  and 
2 Tim. ; 2 Cor.  i.  19 ; Phil.  ii.  22  ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  10) ; the  apostle’s 
joy  and  support  (1  Thess.  iii.  3 ; 2 Tim.  i.  4 ; Phil.  ii.  20). — 
The  blessing  of  a pious  youth. — The  high  position  of  mothers 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ : Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel ; 
Mary,  the  mother  of  J esus ; Salome,  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s 
children;  Eunice,  the  mother  of  Timotheus;  and  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustin. — A mother’s  prayers,  a guardian  angel 
to  her  children. — The  well-instructed  Timotheus;  or  the  harvest 
of  joy  from  the  mother  s tears.  1.  The  mother’s  tears  certainly 
flowed  at  the  education  of  her  son,  beside  a heathen  father ; and 
at  the  departure  of  the  youth  to  the  perilous  missionary  service. 
2.  The  harvest  of  joy  did  not  fail  in  the  lovely  progress  of  the 
boy  at  home,  and  in  the  glorious  ripening  of  the  man  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord. — Paul  and  Timotheus ; or  the  blessed  bond 
between  a noble  master  and  a faithful  disciple.  Blessed  for  the 
disciple,  for  the  master,  and  for  the  world. — How  can  we  succeed 
in  the  ministry  of  the  divine  word , in  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men , in  a proper  manner  ? 1.  When  we  observe  the  wants  of  our 
hearers  for  the  time  being ; 2.  but  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of 
divine  truth  from  human  considerations  (Lisco). — The  hours  of 
grace  in  the  kingdom  of  Hod  (for  nations,  churches,  individual 
souls,  vers.  6,  7).  1.  To  be  accelerated  by  no  human  will.  2.  To 
be  retarded  by  no  human  power. — u There  is  a time  for  every- 
thing,” proved  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
— In  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  nothing  is  to  be  forced. — The 
apparent  hindrances  in  the  kingdom  of  God  are  only  the  means 
of  its  furtherance. — u A man’s  heart  deviseth  his  ways,  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps,”  Prov.  xvi.  9,  xxi.  2. 
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C. 

Divine  intimations  lead  the  Apostle  to  Europe.  Successful  com- 
mencement, persecution , and  imprisonment ? hut  also  divine 
deliverance  at  Philippi. 

Chap.  xvi.  9-40. 

9 And  during  the  night,  a vision  appeared  to  Paul.  There  stood  a man 
of  Macedonia,  and  entreated  him,  saying,  Pass  over  to  Macedonia,  and  help 
us.  10  And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  we  immediately  sought  to  go  to 
Macedonia,  inferring  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them.  11  We  therefore  sailed  from  Troas,  and  went  by  a straight  course 
to  Samothracia,  and  the  day  after  to  Neapolis  ; 12  And  from  thence  to 
Philippi,  which  is  the  first  city  of  the  district  of  Macedonia,  and  a colony. 
In  this  city  we  remained  some  days. 

13  And  on  the  Sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  gate  to  the  river,  where  a 
place  of  prayer  was  wont  to  be  : there  we  sat  down,  and  conversed  with  the 
women  who  were  assembled.  14  And  a woman,  named  Lydia,  a dealer  of 
purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  who  feared  God,  heard  us ; whose  heart  the 
Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  to  the  things  which  Paul  spoke.  15  But 
when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  house,  she  besought  us,  saying,  If  ye  have 
judged  me  to  be  a believer  in  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide 
there.  And  she  constrained  us.  16  But  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to 
the  place  of  prayer,  that  a female  slave,  who  had  a soothsaying  spirit,  met 
us,  who  brought  much  gain  to  her  masters  by  soothsaying.  17  The  same 
followed  Paul  and  us,  crying,  and  saying,  These  men  are  servants  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who  announce  to  you  the  way  of  salvation.  18  And  this 
she  did  many  days.  But  Paul  was  grieved,  and  turned,  and  said  to  the 
spirit,  I command  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  out  of  her. 
And  he  came  out  the  same  hour. 

19  But  when  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone,  they 
seized  on  Paul  and  Silas,  and  dragged  them  to  the  market-place  to  the  rulers  ; 
20  And  brought  them  before  the  magistrates,  saying,  These  men  create  dis- 
turbance in  our  city ; they  are  Jews,  21  And  announce  customs  which  we  dare 
neither  receive  nor  observe,  being  Romans.  22  And  the  multitude  rose  up 
together  against  them : and  the  magistrates  commanded  to  rend  off  their 
clothes,  and  to  beat  them  with  rods.  23  And  when  they  had  given  them 
many  stripes,  they  cast  them  into  prison,  and  commanded  the  jailor  to  keep 
them  safely.  24  And  he,  having  received  such  a charge,  cast  them  into  the 
inner  prison,  and  put  their  feet  in  the  stocks.  25  And  at  midnight  Paul 
and  Silas  prayed  and  praised  God ; and  the  prisoners  heard  them.  26  And 
suddenly  there  was  a great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundation-walls  of  the 
prison  were  shaken  ; and  immediately  all  doors  were  opened,  and  the  bands 
of  all  were  loosed.  27  But  when  the  jailor  awoke  and  saw  the  prison-doors 
open,  he  drew  a sword,  and  would  have  killed  himself,  thinking  that  the 
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prisoners  had  fled.  28  But  Paul  cried  with  a loud  voice,  Do  thyself  no 
harm  ; for  we  are  all  here.  29  Then  he  called  for  a light,  and  sprang  in  ; 
and  trembled,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas,  30  And  brought  them 
out,  and  said,  Sirs,  what  must  I do  to  obtain  salvation  ? 31  And  they 
said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus ; so  shalt  thou  and  thy  house  be  saved. 
32  And  they  spoke  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  along  with  all  who  were  in 
his  house.  33  And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed 
their  stripes ; and  he  and  all  his  were  forthwith  baptized.  34  And  he 
brought  them  to  his  house,  and  set  meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  with  all 
his  house,  that  he  had  become  a believer  in  God. 

35  But  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  lictors,  saying,  Re- 
lease these  men.  36  And  the  jailor  told  these  words  to  Paul,  The  magistrates 
have  sent  to  release  you  : now  then  depart,  and  go  in  peace.  37  But  Paul 
said  to  them,  They  have  beaten  us  openly  without  right  and  judgment,  who 
yet  are  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison : and  now  will  they  thrust  us 
out  secretly  ? No  ; but  they  ought  to  come  themselves,  and  bring  us  out. 
38  And  the  lictors  told  these  words  to  the  magistrates;  and  they  feared, 
when  they  heard  that  they  were  Romans  ; 39  And  they  came,  and  besought 
them,  and  brought  them  out,  and  entreated  them  to  depart  from  the  city. 
40  But  they,  having  come  out  of  prison,  went  into  the  house  of  Lydia ; and 
when  they  had  seen  the  brethren,  they  exhorted  them,  and  left  the  city. 

Yer.  10.  'O  xvptog,  after  D.G.H.,  several  Oriental  versions  and  fathers, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  6 ©e o'?,  as  ©so?  might  easily  be  substituted  for  xvpiog. 

Yer.  13.  The  textus  receptus  has  ttoAsw?  ; instead  of  which,  the  reading 
t:v~kvip  is  better  attested. 

Yer.  16.  The  textus  receptus  has,  after  several  MSS.,  nvQavog,  whilst  the 
oldest  MSS.  have  the  accusative  nvOuvc/,,  which  the  transcribers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  understood. 

Yer.  31.  The  textus  receptus  has  Xptarou  after  the  majority  of  MSS. ; 
nevertheless,  after  A.  and  B.,  the  word  is  to  be  erased,  as  a spurious  addition. 
So  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf. 

Yer.  32.  Ivu  is  overwhelmingly  attested,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  genu- 
ine ; it  was  exchanged  for  *«/,  which  seemed  simpler. 

Yer.  34.  The  imperfect  is  in  C.  (first  hand),  in  the  Codex 

Cantabrigiensis,  and  in  Chrysostom,  Oecumenius,  and  Theophylact ; it  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  aorist  ijyxKTuoiaotTo. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  during  the  night. — A vision  in  the  night  ( opa/joa , not 
a dream,  of  which  there  is  no  trace,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  implied  by  Boa  t?}?  vv/ctos)  points  the  apostle  to 
Macedonia.  The  vision  consisted  in  this  : there  stood  before 
Paul  a man  who  by  his  words  gave  himself  to  be  understood  to 
be  a Macedonian,  and  a representative  of  his  nation  ( MaiceBo - 
voav — rgxiv).  Perhaps  also  Paul  recognised  his  origin  from  his 
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national  dress ; for  although  it  is  true  that  lie  had  never  as  yet 
set  foot  on  Europe,  still  in  his  native  city,  Tarsus,  which  carried 
on  a flourishing  trade,  he  might  frequently  have  seen  sailors 
from  Macedonia.  The  man  in  the  vision  entreated  him  to 
come  over  the  sea  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. That  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a man  of  Macedonia, 
appeared  to  the  apostle  (Grotius),  is  not  to  be  maintained.  The 
opa/xa  requires,  as  little  as  the  vision  on  the  house-top  at  Joppa, 
to  have  been  something  objective. 

2.  And  after  they  had  seen  the  vision . — This  vision  directed 

the  thoughts  and  plans  of  Paul  and  his  companions  immediately 
to  Macedonia,  so  that  they  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  sailing 
(i&Trjo-afjLev),  having,  by  reflection  on  the  connection  of  things, 
come  to  the  conviction  (<ru/4/3q(3d£bz'Te?,  compare  chap.  ix.  22) 
that  the  Redeemer  had  called  them  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Gospel  to  that  land.  The  elements  which,  by  their 
concurrence,  established  this  assurance  were  these : 1.  The 
Spirit  of  Jesus  had  prevented  them  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (fi  'Aala,  ver.  6).  2.  They  had 

likewise  been  hindered  from  labouring  in  Rithynia  (ver.  7). 
3.  And  now  in  Troas,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
the  vision  allures  them  over  to  Macedonia ; and  this  cannot  be  a 
mere  accident.  Further,  the  assistance  which  is  requested  from 
Paul  can  certainly  be  nothing  else  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  saving  grace  of  Christ.  There- 
fore it  is  He  Himself  who  by  the  vision  calls  us  to  Macedonia, 
and  for  this  reason  He  has  prevented  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor. 

3.  We  immediately  sought. — With  i^rriaagev,  ver.  10,  the 
pronoun  “ wre  ” suddenly  occurs.  The  historian  by  this  dis- 
covers himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  and  fellow-traveller 
of  the  apostle  from  Troas.  Therefore  it  has  been,  from  of  old, 
inferred  that  Luke  joined  them  at  Troas,  or  rather  that  Paul 
took  him  with  them  from  that  place  as  a companion.  On  this 
point,  Luke  wastes  no  words,  because  the  matter,  as  well  as  his 
personal  relations,  were  known  to  Theophilus,  and  to  his  first 
readers  in  general.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  in 
modern  times,  for  the  purpose  of  ascribing  the  narrative  of  this 
journey  from  ver.  10  and  onwards,  as  well  as  all  those  passages 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  where  u we”  occurs,  to  another  com- 
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panion  of  the  apostle  (to  Timotheus — so  Schleiermacher,  Bleek, 
and  De  Wette  ; or  to  Silas — so  Schwanbeck),  are  by  no  means 
convincing.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
surprising  and  inexplicable,  that  only  now  the  inclusive  form  of 
narrative  should  occur,  after  the  one  and  the  other  had  jour- 
neyed for  some  time  with  Paul, — Silas  even  from  Antioch,  and 
Timotheus  at  least  from  Lystra.  And  as  regards  the  only  diffi- 
culty, directly  drawn  from  this  passage,  that  the  personal  parti- 
cipation in  the  deliberations  and  resolutions  which  is  contained 
in  i^rjrijaa/jiev  — (rvpjftifdaCpVTes  does  not  suit  one  who  had  so 
recently  joined  them,  it  is  entirely  without  force.  If  Paul  met 
Luke  at  Troas,  and  united  him  (who  without  doubt  was  before 
this  a Christian)  to  himself  as  a companion,  then  he  could  and 
might,  as  well  as  Silas  and  Timotheus,  deliberate  and  determine 
with  him. 

4.  We  sailed  from  Troas. — With  this  embarkation  of  the 
company,  now  increased  to  four,  commences  the  second  part  of 
this  missionary  journey,  which  embraces  Macedonia.  In  a swift 
and  fortunate  voyage,  they  came  by  a straight  course  to  Samo- 
thracia,  an  island  to  the  north-west  of  Troas,  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  and  only  38  Poman  miles  from  the  Thracian  coast.  From 
this  they  went  on  the  following  day  to  Neapolis,  a haven  of 
Thrace  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  now  called  Cavalla.  And 
knowing  that  they  were  called  to  Macedonia,  they  set  out  on 
their  journey,  without  pausing,  to  the  Macedonian  city  Philippi, 
about  two  geographical  (German)  miles  from  Neapolis,  and 
lying  to  the  north-west.  This  city  was  built  and  fortified  on  the 
Thracian  territory,  on  the  site  of  the  village  Krenides,  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly  bore  his 
name.  Luke  describes  it  in  a twofold  manner : 1.  as  the  first 
city  of  the  part  of  Macedonia ; and  2.  as  a colony.  The  latter 
description  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts,  according  to  which 
Octavius  established  the  partisans  of  Antony  there,  and  colonized 
the  city,  to  which  he  also  granted  the  privileges  of  a colony  ( jus 
Italicum).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  notice  has  given 
rise  to  much  difficulty.  The  words  'irpcorr]  t?}?  /jl eplSos  t?}? 
Ma/ceSovla' ? 7 roAt?  might  at  first  suggest  the  idea  that  Philippi 
was  to  be  reckoned  as  the  capital  of  this  district  of  Macedonia ; 
but  we  know  exactly  from  classical  authors  what  were  the  capi- 
tals of  the  four  districts,  into  wffiich  Macedonia  w7as  divided  by 
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the  Romans,  and  among  these  Philippi  is  not  mentioned  ; on 
the  contrary,  Amphipolis  was  the  capital  of  that  district  to 
which  Philippi  belonged  (Macedonia  prima).  Therefore  7 rpcorr) 
cannot  have  this  meaning ; and  still  less  can  the  expression  be 
understood,  with  Ewald,  as  if  Philippi  were  made  the  capital  of 
the  entire  province  of  Macedonia,  because  probably  the  Roman 
governor  resided  there  at  that  time.  The  interpretation  also, 
that  irpcorr)  was  a title  of  honour,  and  referred  to  some  peculiar 
privileges  which  were  granted  to  Philippi  (Hug,  Kuinoel),  does 
not  recommend  itself,  as  nothing  of  this  kind  is  known  : neither 
does  the  combination  of  7 rpcorr]  7 roAt?  with  fcoXcovla — the  first 
or  most  distinguished  colonial  city  of  the  district  (Meyer) — 
because  the  position  of  the  words  shows  that  KoXcovla  is  a second 
independent  predicate : eademque  colonia  (Y an  Hengel).  There- 
fore it  only  remains  to  take  'irpcorr)  7-779  yepcBos  topographically — 
the  first  city  belonging  to  the  province  of  Macedonia.  Meyer 
objects  to  this  meaning,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Luke, 
contrary  to  his  usual  method,  should  make  such  a precise  geo- 
graphical statement.  But  this  objection  is  removed,  and  our 
interpretation  recommended,  when  the  peculiarly  accurate,  and 
therefore  the  more  careful,  narrative  from  ver.  8 is  kept  in  view. 
In  Troas  it  was  revealed  to  the  apostle  in  a night  vision  that 
the  Redeemer  called  him  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  preach 
the  Gospel  there.  From  that  moment,  Macedonia  stood  before 
him  and  his  companions  as  the  nearest  aim  of  their  distant 
missionary  journey.  They  sought  immediately  the  quickest 
opportunity  of  journeying  to  it.  After  they  had  found  a ship 
and  sailed  from  Troas,  the  voyage  proceeded  quickly  by  a 
favourable  wind  ( evdvSpopLrjcravres ) past  Samothracia  to  Nea- 
polis.  But  Neapolis  was  a city  of  Thrace,  and  they  were  bound 
for  Macedonia.  Therefore  they  journeyed  without  a pause  from 
this  to  Philippi,  “ which  is  the  first  city  of  the  district  of  Mace- 
donia;’ Thus  777Y9  retains  its  assigned  signification,  and  this  so 
much  the  more  since  Rettig  (Qusest.  Philippenses)  has  proved 
that  Neapolis  belonged  at  that  time  to  Thrace,  and  that  it  was 
not  joined  to  Macedonia  until  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Thus 
already  Erasmus  explains  it : ea  civitas  colonia , prima  occurrit  a 
Neapoli  petentibus  Macedoniam  ; so  also,  of  moderns,  Olshausen 
and  De  Wette. 

5.  Philippi  was  the  first  city  of  Europe,  at  which  the  ambas- 
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sadors  of  Jesus  Christ  halted  and  preached  the  Gospel.  And 
this  happened,  at  first,  on  a Sabbath  (ver.  13),  and  in  a place 
appointed  and  consecrated  by  custom  (evofiL&ro)  for  assembling 
for  prayer  (7 Tpocrev^r}^  a place  of  prayer,  as  a substitute  for  a 
synagogue),  on  the  bank  of  a river.  This  river  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Strymon  (Neander,  De  Wette,  and  Meyer),  but 
erroneously ; for  the  Strymon  was  more  than  a day’s  journey  to 
the  west  of  Philippi : the  wide  plain  on  which  the  celebrated 
battle  was  fought,  when  the  republican  army  was  defeated  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  stretches  between  them.  Another  river, 
then,  must  be  meant,  which  flowed  at  a distance  of  not  more 
than  five  or  six  furlongs,  i.e.,  a Sabbath-day’s  journey,  from  the 
city.  Probably  it  was  that  river  which  Appian  calls  the  Gangas 
or  Gangites.  Hackett,  the  same  American  divine  who  wrote 
a commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  found,  on  a visit  to 
the  place,  in  winter  certainly  (13th  Dec.  1858),  a considerable 
river  flowing  past  the  east  side  of  the  ruins  of  Philippi.  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  that  they  preferred 
to  perform  their  religious  worship,  as  they  had  water  for  their 
sacred  washings. 

6.  And  on  the  Sabbath. — The  day  and  place  show  that, 
primarily,  only  Jews  and  proselytes  are  referred  to.  It  would 
seem  also,  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  Jewish  men  in  the 
city ; for  Paul  and  his  companions,  at  that  rural  place  of  prayer, 
only  spoke  to  women  who  were  assembled  there.  Even  these 
were  probably  few  in  number,  as  Paul  only  engaged  in  familiar 
conversation  with  them,  and  did  not  deliver  a set  discourse.  This 
is  evident  from  KaOLcravTes  eXaXovfiev , in  distinction  from  \e<yei, v, 
SiaXeyecrOat etc.,  an  easy,  colloquial  conversation.  They  also 
spoke  sitting,  not  standing,  which  betokens  a less  formal  and 
solemn  discourse.  One  of  the  hearers  was  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible, and  evinced  an  earnest  attention  to  what  Paul  said  (2ha- 
voL<yco  signifies  to  open  fully  and  widely)  : this  was  Lydia,  a 
proselyte,  and  a dealer  in  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira.  This 
city  lay  in  the  Asiatic  province  of  Lydia,  to  the  north  of  Sardis. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  she  was  called  at  Philippi,  on  ac- 
count of  her  birth-place,  “ the  Lydian,”  although  Lydia  was 
in  ancient  times  a very  common  female  name.  Thyatira  was 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dyes  and  fabrics  ; and  thus  the  circum- 
stance that  she  was  a 7rop(j)vp67r(c\i<;,  a dealer  in  purple  fabrics, 
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agrees  with  her  descent.  And  as  Thyatira  was  a Macedonian 
colony  (Strabo,  xiii.),  so  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Lydia  came  to 
Philippi  in  the  way  of  business. 

7.  And  a woman  named  Lydia . — The  baptism  of  Lydia  and 
her  family  was  not  performed  on  the  spot,  but  soon  after.  After- 
wards, she  invited  and  pressed  the  apostle  and  all  his  companions 
to  come  to  her  house  as  guests,  and  to  abide  there.  Ilape^idaaTo, 
she  constrained  us  : the  word  is  also  used  in  Luke  xxiv.  29  for 
friendly  and  repeated  pressing  and  entreaty ; from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel 
at  first  resisted  (Bengel,  Baumgarten).  This  hospitality  was  a 
proof  of  her  love  to  the  Redeemer  arising  from  faith,  which 
showed  itself  by  unselfish  and  ministering  love  toward  His  mes- 
sengers. Her  entreaty  appealed  to  this,  that  they  had  judged, 
fce/cpi/care  (otherwise  they  would  not  have  baptized  her),  that  she 
was  a believer  in  the  Lord  (7 riar^v  roS  Kvpicp)  : not  u faithful  to 
the  Lord,”  for  that  judgment  would  have  been  precipitate.  That 
the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  granted  her  request,  and  went  as 
guests  into  the  house  of  Lydia,  is  certainly  to  be  assumed  ; for 
7 mpeficaaaTo  expresses,  as  in  Luke  xxiv.  29,  not  only  the  conatus , 
but  likewise  the  actus. 

8.  But  it  came  to  pass. — Some  days  later,  but  not  on  the 
same  Sabbath  (Heinrichs  and  Kuinoel,  whom  Meyer  has  re- 
futed), occurred  the  expulsion  of  the  soothsaying  spirit  from  a 
female  slave.  She  had  a nrvevp.a  TrvOwva,  and  practised  sooth- 
saying ( pavT6vopbev7 ?),  and  indeed,  as  it  appears,  as  a ventrilo- 
quist ; for  this  is  inferred  from  irvQwv.  Python  was  the  serpent 
at  Delphi  which  Apollo  killed  : latterly  a soothsaying  hatpoviov 
was  so  called ; and  in  particular  Hesychius  mentions  that  a 
7 rvdcov  was  a ventriloquist,  a soothsayer  by  means  of  ventrilo- 
quism. Plutarch  also  incidentally  mentions,  that  in  his  time 
what  was  called  irvQwv  was  formerly  called  eyy aarpLyvOos  or 
€vpv/c\r}$.  Those  who  gave  credit  to  her  soothsaying  regarded 
it  as  probable  that  a prophetic  god  resided  in  her ; but  Paul 
recognised  her  as  possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit,  as  a demoniac 
(ver.  18).  She  was  the  slave  of  many  (oi  Kvpiou)  who  turned  her 
to  profit,  and  drew  a considerable  gain,  making  the  people  pay 
for  the  soothsayings  of  their  slave.  This  person  met  Paul  and 
his  companions  as  they  went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  ran  after 
them  and  cried  to  the  passers-by,  that  these  were  the  servants 
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of  the  Most  High  God,  who  announce  the  way  of  salvation. 
She  spoke  the  truth  by  means  of  a clairvoyance  and  divination, 
which  were  conferred  upon  her  in  a supernatural  manner.  As 
she  often  repeated  this,  Paul  was  grieved  ( hia'rrov'qOel 9),  because 
he  could  receive  neither  recommendation  and  support  nor  honour, 
from  a spirit  which  was  not  of  God.  Therefore,  turning  sud- 
denly round  to  the  woman  following  him,  he  commanded  the 
spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  come  out  of  her. 

9.  Bat  when  her  masters  saw. — This  transaction  occasioned 
hostility,  and  indeed  was  the  cause  of  the  scourging  and  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  and  Silas  (vers.  19-24).  T&We?,  not  on 
the  spot,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  present  at 
the  occurrence ; but  after  the  masters  of  the  slave  were  con- 
vinced that  she  had  passed  over  into  the  normal  mental  condition, 
that  the  prophetic  spirit  had  departed  from  her,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  prospect  of  further  gains  from  her  soothsaying 
was  taken  away  : e^rfkQev  used  designedly  in  an  equivocal  sense. 
Self-interest  goaded  them  on  to  an  attempt  at  revenge ; and 
accordingly  they  forcibly  seized  on  Paul  and  Silas  (Timotheus 
and  Luke,  as  subordinate  companions,  remained  unmolested), 
drew  them  to  the  market-place  before  the  rulers  (pi  ap'^ovres  in 
general),  and  placed  them  before  the  arparpyol,  as  accused. 
X rparpyol , the  Roman  prcetores , was  an  honourable  title,  ordi- 
narily given  to  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Roman  colonial 
cities,  properly  duumviri  (Cicero  de  lege  agrar.  c.  34  : cum 
ceteris  in  coloniis  duumviri  appellentur,  hi  se  prcetores  appellari 
volebant).  The  complaint  went  on  political  disturbance  ( ircra - 
pdaaeiv , perturbare)  ; and  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that 
these  men,  as  Jews,  wished  to  introduce  customs  which  the 
citizens,  as  Roman  subjects  and  colonists,  durst  neither  receive 
nor  adopt.  The  name  ’IovSaioi  is  here  not  only  opposed  to 
'Pwpaioi?  ovai,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  national  distinction, 
but  it  is  also  used  in  an  obnoxious  and  contemptuous  way,  in 
order  to  excite  the  people.  ’ 'Edp  is  taken  in  a wide  sense,  in- 
cluding both  the  customs  of  religious  worship  and  the  religious 
life.  Moreover,  ’IovBaiois  ovai  shows  that  these  accusers  did 
not  as  yet  recognise  Christianity  as  such,  but  still  confounded  it 
with  Judaism. 

10.  And  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against  them. — The 
multitude,  quickly  gathered  together,  made  common  cause  with 
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the  masters  of  the  female  slave  against  the  Christians  ( awe - 
7recrT 77),  probably  with  tumultuous  outcries  against  them.  And 
the  duumviri,  without  doubt  intimidated,  and  thinking  only  to 
appease  the  excited  crowd,  immediately  ordered,  without  trial 
or  judicial  proceedings,  corporeal  punishment  with  numerous 
blows  of  the  rod  upon  the  naked  body.  Tlepipprj^avTe^  ra 
iguana : compare  Livy  ii.  5,  8,  lacerantibus  vestem  lictoribus. 
The  magistrates  certainly  did  not  tear  off  the  clothes  themselves 
(Bengel),  but  through  the  officers  of  justice  {pa^hov^oiy  see 
vers.  35,  38,  lictors),  who  also  inflicted  the  scourging  with  rods 
( virgis  ccedere).  Probably  the  scourging  was  so  quickly  and 

passionately  ordered  and  done,  that  no  protest  was  allowed  to  be 
advanced.  After  this  infliction  of  scourging,  which  took  place 
without  any  trial,  Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  to  prison  with 
the  charge  of  strict  custody;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  jailor, 
as  if  they  w'ere  dangerous  criminals,  placed  them  in  a cell 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  prison  ( iacorepav ),  and  moreover, 
according  to  the  Roman  custom,  put  their  feet  in  the  stocks  (to 
%v\ov,  nervus).  This  was  a heavy  piece  of  wood  with  holes, 
into  which  the  feet  were  put,  and  stretched  apart  from  one 
another ; it  was  thus  also  an  instrument  of  torture. 

11.  And  at  midnight. — The  miraculous  aid  (vers.  25-28). 
Whilst  Paul  and  Silas,  in  so  shameful  and  painful  a position, 
nevertheless  prayed  and  praised  God  with  a loud  voice,  so  that 
the  other  prisoners,  astonished,  heard  them,  the  foundation-walls 
of  the  prison  were  shaken  by  a great  earthquake,  all  the  doors 
of  the  building  were  thrown  open,  and  not  only  their  fetters, 
but  also  the  fetters  of  all  the  prisoners  (7 tclvtcov),  were  loosened. 
The  jailor,  suddenly  awaking,  thought  at  first,  when  he  found 
the  doors  open,  that  his  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  intended, 
with  loud  cries  of  desperation,  to  kill  himself.  Then  Paul 
called  to  him,  and  calmed  him  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  all  there.  The  other  prisoners  had  heard  the  prayers  of 
Paul  and  Silas ; and,  as  the  earthquake  which  opened  the  doors 
and  loosened  their  fetters  occurred  immediately,  they  felt  the 
power  of  God,  and,  struck  with  the  miracle,  remained  motionless 
in  their  cells. 

12.  Then  he  called  for  a light. — Consequence  of  the  miracle 
as  regards  the  jailor  (vers.  29-34).  He  came  quickly  with  a 
light  into  the  inner  prison  ( elaeirghriaef  and  cast  himself  down 
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with  fear  and  trembling,  from  anguish  of  conscience  (eWpo/£o?), 
at  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas,  because  he  was  obliged  to  recog- 
nise them  as  the  protected  by  God.  Then  he  brought  them  out 
of  the  eawrepa  (f)v\a/crj  (ver.  24),  and  led  them  to  the  inner 
space  of  the  court  of  the  prison  ( iTpoaycuywv  ef  a>),  and  here  asked 
them  in  a respectful  manner  ( jcvpLou ) what  he  must  do  to  obtain 
the  salvation  which  they  announced  (ver.  17).  They  required 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  and  so  would  he  and  his  house  be 
saved.  And  accordingly  they  commenced  to  announce  sum- 
marily to  him,  and  to  all  belonging  to  his  house,  the  word  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  he,  along  with  all  his 
household  ( iravoud , almost  only  among  the  later  classics),  believed 
on  God  (7r67naT6VK(io(;  r<p  0ec3,  so  expressed  because  he  had  been 
a heathen  and  polytheist),  and  could,  even  on  the  same  night,  be 
baptized  with  all  his,  and  that  certainly  within  the  space  belong- 
ing to  the  prison,  in  a well  or  pond.  This  took  place,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  ver.  33,  directly  in  connection  with  his  washing 
the  bloody  stripes  of  Paul  and  Silas  : they  repaid  him  this  ser- 
vice with  another,  baptizing  him  and  his  family  in  the  same 
water.  Hereupon  he  prepared  for  them,  exhausted  by  deeds  of 
violence,  scourging,  and  severe  imprisonment,  a refreshment  in 
his  house.  ’Avayaywv  et<?  rov  ohcov  does  not  suppose  that  his 
official  dwelling  was  a storey  higher  than  the  prison  (Meyer), 
but  only  that  it  was  a storey  higher  than  the  court  of  the  prison, 
in  which  the  ablution  of  Paul  and  Silas  and  the  baptism  took 
place.  IlapeOrjKe  Tpaire^av  is  both  a Hebrew  and  a Roman 
form  of  expression  : Ps.  xxiii.  5,  |nfe  'izb  Tjiyri  apposuit  mensam : 
so  also  used  in  the  Greek  by  Homer  (Od.  E.  93). 

13.  But  when  it  was  day ; — Honourable  dismissal  of  the  pri- 
soners (vers.  35-40).  On  the  morning,  the  duumviri,  after 
deliberate  consideration,  finding  that  they  had  acted  rashly,  per- 
haps also  having  received  information  of  what  had  occurred  in 
the  prison  that  night,  wished  to  settle  the  affair  speedily  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly  they  sent  an  order  by 
the  lictors  to  the  jailor  to  release  these  men  (designedly  spoken 
contemptuously).  The  jailor  informed  Paul,  supposing  that 
they  would  now  be  pleased  to  be  set  at  liberty  (egeXOovres),  and 
to  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  journey  unmolested  ( ev  elprjvy ), 
when  Paul  objected.  He  represented  to  the  officials  (7 rpo? 
avrovs,  sc.  the  jailor  and  the  lictors)  that  this  procedure  was 
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contrary  to  all  justice.  They  had,  against  all  justice,  punished 
them  without  trial  and  sentence  (drcara/cplrovs)  ; moreover, 
contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  they  had  beaten  them  with  rods, 
who,  as  Roman  citizens,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such 
punishment ; and  that  publicly  ( Srj/ioa-ia ),  which  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  punishment.  Hereupon  they  had  been  imprisoned: 
and  now  they  would  wish  to  dismiss  the  affair  in  all  secrecy 
(' \d0pa , contrast  to  SrjyocrLa)  by  thrusting  them  out  of  the  prison 
(i/cftaWovaLv),  which  they  have  already  done,  as  far  as  depended 
on  them.  This  is  injustice,  Paul  will  say,  and  hence  his  per- 
emptory refusal  (ou  yap ; the  7 dp  indicates  that  the  refusal,  ov, 
is  the  reason  of  the  preceding  exclamation  of  indignation),  and 
his  decided  demand  that  the  duumviri  should  come  themselves 
(1 avroi , not  merely  by  means  of  their  lictors),  in  order  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  prison.  It  would  have  cast  the  appearance  of 
guilt  on  the  prisoners,  and  might  at  a later  period  have  been 
regarded  as  an  escape,  if  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  have 
been  dismissed  from  prison  without  forms  and  ceremonies.  Paul 
here  declares,  that  both  he  and  Silas  were  Roman  citizens  ( av - 
OpcoTroL  'Pcopbaloi).  Of  Silas,  this  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  ; 
but  in  Acts  xxii.  25-28  we  are  informed  that  Paul  possessed 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  from  his  birth.  This  was 
not  because  he  was  born  in  Tarsus,  as  has  been  hastily  inferred 
from  the  character  of  this  city  as  urbs  libera  (Bengel)  ; but  the 
father,  or  some  earlier  ancestor  of  the  apostle,  must  have  received 
the  Roman  citizenship  as  a reward  for  some  service  to  the  State, 
or  have  acquired  it  by  purchase. 

13.  And  they  feared. — The  magistrates  of  the  city  were  struck 
with  fear  {tyofiyOevre 9)  at  the  information  brought  back,  and 
especially  by  the  circumstance  that  their  prisoners  possessed  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  inasmuch  as  injustice  toward 
Roman  citizens  might  bring  upon  them  an  accusation  and  punish- 
ment. Accordingly  they  were  constrained  to  repair  in  person 
to  the  prison,  and  to  beseech  their  prisoners  (7 rapaKaXelv  in  this 
connection  includes  apology  and  request  that  they  might  be 
satisfied),  and  to  bring  them  with  honour  out  of  the  prison 
(i^ayayovres),  to  which  they  added  a friendly  request  (fpcorwv) 
that  they  would  voluntarily  depart  from  the  city.  They  yielded, 
but  yet  in  no  pressing  haste ; on  the  contrary,  only  after  they 
had  made  a visit  to  the  house  of  Lydia  ( i^eXdovres — elcrrjXOovf 
ACTS — VOL.  II.  K 
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and  had  there  seen,  exhorted,  and  strengthened  the  brethren, 
that  is,  both  their  fellow-travellers,  Luke  and  Timotheus,  and 
the  newly  converted.  ’E^rjkOov  refers  only  to  Paul  and  Silas, 
and  supposes,  taken  in  connection  with  the  earlier  inclusive  form 
of  narrative,  that  Luke  at  least,  and  perhaps  also  Timotheus, 
remained  behind. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  increasing  from  small  beginnings,  progresses  in  a striking 
manner  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe.  Arrived 
in  the  first  city  of  Macedonia,  whither  he  knew  himself  called, 
the  apostle,  with  his  companions,  finds  at  first  no  other  listeners 
to  the  truth  of  salvation  which  they  bring  than  some  women. 
And  this  is  not  too  trifling  for  the  servants  of  Christ.  Jesus 
Himself  at  a well  conversed  with  a Samaritan  woman,  and  the 
disciples  were  surprised  that  He  talked  with  her  (John  iv.  27). 
So  here  also,  the  apostles  of  the  Gentiles.  They  could  not  speak 
with  many,  and  therefore  they  were  content  to  speak  to  a few. 
Their  communication  could  not  be  a sermon  or  a set  discourse, 
and  therefore  they  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  speak  in  simple 
conversation  of  Jesus.  And  from  this  inconspicuous  mustard- 
seed,  there  sprang  a rich  and  precious  harvest — the  flourishing 
Church  of  Philippi. 

2.  One  individual  among  the  few  female  hearers  took  to 
heart  the  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  and  listened  with 
devout  attention.  Her  susceptibility  was  itself  the  effect  of 
grace.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  called  His  ambassadors  to 
Macedonia,  and  it  was  He  who  opened  her  heart.  Christ  has 
the  keys  of  David ; He  can  open,  and  no  man  can  shut.  The 
human  heart  is  barred  and  closed  by  sin,  so  that  the  divine 
truth  cannot  penetrate,  illuminate  the  spirit,  seize  upon  the  will, 
and  renew  the  man.  Grace  opens  the  heart,  and  converts  it 
into  good  ground,  where  the  seed  can  remain,  and  take  root,  and 
grow.  The  word  is  the  same,  but  the  hearing  is  twofold : if 
the  Lord  open  the  heart,  so  may  the  man  be  converted;  but 
only  when  the  man  himself  also  willingly  attends  to  the  word,  is 
conversion  effected.  Chrysostom  : to  /iev  ovv  avol^ai.  tov  Seov , 
to  Be  TTpoae^eiv  avrYjS  coaje  /cal  Oelov  /cal  avOpcoinvov  rjv, 

3.  Baptism  occurs  twice  in  this  chapter,  and  both  times  a whole 
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family  is  baptized:  Lydia  and  her  household,  ver.  15;  and  the 
jailor  and  his  household,  ver.  33.  For  the  first  time,  since  Luke 
records  the  missionary  acts  of  Paul,  does  he  mention  the  baptism 
,of  the  converted ; and  it  is  of  significance,  that  in  both  instances 
in  our  chapter,  all  belonging  to  the  parties  concerned  are  baptized 
along  with  them.  Both  passages,  vers.  15  and  33,  have  been 
quoted  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  as  an  apostolic  custom,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  family  certainly  numbered  little  chil- 
dren : as  Bengel  asks,  Quis  credat , in  tot  familiis  nullum  fuisse 
infantem  ? But  certainly  this  cannot  be  so  surely  maintained,  as 
that  an  argument  can  be  founded  on  it.  The  chief  importance 
of  the  transaction  does  not  rest  on  this,  whether  there  were  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  and  how  young  they  may  have  been ; but  on 
the  indisputable  fact,  that,  in  both  instances,  the  whole  house,  all 
belonging  to  the  families,  were  baptized  along  with  the  head  of 
the  house.  There  is  contained  in  this  the  idea  of  a Christian 
family — of  a Christian  household.  Personal  decision  is  a great 
matter,  but  the  isolation  of  individuals  is  not  the  truth.  The 
unity  of  the  family  in  Christ,  the  consecration  of  the  household 
by  grace,  all  belonging  to  one  Lord,  is  here  represented  to  us  as 
something  well-pleasing  to  God.  And  it  is  a remarkable  fact, 
that  this  side  of  salvation  in  the  apostolic  history  is  first  promi- 
nently brought  before  us  on  European  ground. 

4.  On  Macedonian-Hellenic  ground,  the  apostle  of  the  Re- 
deemer comes  into  conflict  with  heathen  nature.  Soothsaying 
was  much  in  vogue,  after  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  was  a polytheistic  foundation  for  it : the  Pythian  oracles 
stood  in  close  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  But  the 
relatively  more  pure  culture,  in  course  of  time,  degenerated  into 
superstitious  mantology;  and  calculating  selfishness,  together 
with  base  and  crafty  deceit,  went  alongside  of  superstition.  All 
this — truly  heathenish — -was  amalgamated  in  an  unearthly  man- 
ner in  the  incident  with  this  soothsaying  female  slave.  What 
caused  the  worst  injuries  to  the  apostle,  were  the  injured  inte- 
rests. But  we  ought  not  therefore  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as 
purely  an  imposition ; for  in  that  view,  the  outcry  of  the  female 
slave,  u These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  wTho 
show  to  you  the  way  of  salvation,”  would  be  completely  inex- 
plicable. There  must  have  been  included  in  it  a kind  of  clair- 
voyance. And  in  this  the  apostle  recognises  a demoniacal  power, 
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and  expels  the  spirit  by  a powerful  command  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Bengel  remarks,  Erat  Spiritus  non  e pessimis — sed  tamen  expelli 
dignus.  A toleration  of  such  expressions,  or  rather  an  association 
with  such  spirits,  would  only  have  resulted  in  the  dishonour  of 
the  Gospel — in  the  injury  of  the  exclusive  grace  and  truth  of 
God  in  Christ. 

5.  But  the  expulsion  of  the  spirit,  in  the  power  of  Christ, 
brought  upon  the  apostle  a political  accusation.  In  J erusalem, 
the  ostensible  ground  of  persecution  against  the  apostles  (chap, 
iv.  2,  7,  v.  28)  and  against  Stephen  (chap.  vi.  11-14)  was  always 
religious.  They  were  accused  of  encroachments  on  the  hierarchi- 
cal priesthood,  of  blasphemies  against  God  and  Moses,  against 
the  temple  and  the  law.  In  Philippi,  the  persecution  takes  a 
political  colour : Paul  and  Silas  are  accused  as  disturbers,  be- 
cause they  ostensibly  propagated  customs  contrary  to  the  Boman 
polity.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  a persecution,  originating  not  only 
on  heathen  ground  (this  was  also  the  case  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
in  Iconium,  and  in  Lystra),  but,  in  fact,  from  purely  heathen 
motives.  And  here  the  Boman  authorities,  in  consequence  of 
the  injured  avarice  of  individuals,  and  of  the  blind  excited 
passions  of  the  multitude,  permitted  themselves  rashly  to  follow 
proceedings  undeniably  unjust — a prelude  to  all  those  bloody 
persecutions  which  the  Boman  imperial  government,  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  inflicted  on  the  Christians  (Baumgarten,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  122-124,  English  translation).  Moreover,  the  passion  of 
Christ  itself  is  the  essential  emblem  of  all  the  persecutions  which 
have  befallen  His  Church  ; in  particular,  inasmuch  as  He  Him- 
self was  placed  both  before  Jewish  and  Gentile  tribunals,  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Jewish  hierarchy  for  irreligion,  and  by 
the  Boman  governor  for  political  offences.  These  are  at  first 
separated  in  His  disciples,  so  that  first  hierarchical-religious,  and 
afterwards  political  accusations  are  brought  against  them. 

6.  “ To  conquer  by  yielding”  is  here  also  the  motto.  In 
deep  distress,  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  with  their  backs  all 
bleeding,  among  common  criminals,  these  two  imprisoned  wit- 
nesses of  Jesus,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  pray  to  God,  so 
joyfully  and  cheerfully  that  they  sing  praises  with  loud  voices. 
Thus  the  spirit  overcomes  the  flesh  : thus  faith  and  patience 
overcome  the  tribulation.  The  divine  miracle,  by  which  their 
bands  were  burst  asunder  and  the  prison-doors  were  thrown 
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open,  is  the  answer  to  their  prayers  and  praises.  The  prison  is 
converted  into  a church  and  chapel  for  baptism — into  a place 
of  quiet  and  ministering  care  for  the  sick  (ver.  33),  and  of  joy- 
ful agapse  (ver.  34). 

7.  The  question  and  the  answer  are  both,  so  to  speak,  classi- 
cal. Both  strike  directly  the  very  point — that  is,  the  centre  of 
the  heart  and  the  centre  of  salvation.  The  question  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  and  the  answer  goes  to  the  heart.  At  Pente- 
cost, those  Israelites,  who  were  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  words 
of  Peter,  inquired,  u Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 55 
Here,  at  Philippi,  the  jailor,  agitated  by  the  event  and  troubled 
in  his  conscience,  asks,  full  of  respect,  “ Sirs,  what  must  I do  to 
be  saved?”  Anguish  of  conscience,  fear  of  divine  punishment, 
the  eager  desire  of  salvation,  constrained  him  to  a question  in 
which,  along  with  a desire  for  practical  instruction,  there  is  also 
expressed  the  inward  longing  after  the  end  ( acoOrjvcu ).  The 
latter  is  wanting  in  chap.  ii.  37  ; but  the  Gentile,  whose  natural 
way  was  closed  in  the  darkness  of  total  absence  and  denial,  is 
precisely  by  this  negatively  prepared  to  inquire  and  to  seek 
from  the  depths  of  a heart,  empty,  yet  thirsting  after  God  and 
after  the  salvation  in  God.  But  he  not  only  desires  to  receive 
and  to  take,  he  is  also  willing  and  resolved  to  do  (7 roielv)  what 
is  requisite  in  order  to  reach  the  end.  Thus  in  this  soul  the 
feeling  of  need,  the  desire  of  salvation,  thirst  for  the  truth,  and 
willingness  to  do  good,  are  combined.  And  where  the  heart  is 
full,  there  the  mouth  speaks.  This  is  the  disposition  of  a soul 
truly  awakened,  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  happily  appre- 
hended by  divine  grace,  inquiring  and  seeking. — The  answer  of 
the  two  servants  of  Christ  is  worthy  of  the  question.  To  the 
inquiry  after  the  means  and  the  way,  they  answer  shortly  and 
well,  pointing  simply  to  the  chief  thing,  u Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  They  place  the  person  of  Christ,  in  whom  alone  is 
salvation,  directly  and  without  circumlocution,  before  the  in- 
quiring soul.  They  name  and  demand  faith  in  His  divine 
person  : nothing  more  than  faith,  but  also  nothing  less.  Fide 
sola  is  the  motto  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  it  was  the  motto  of  the 
Reformers,  after  his  example.  They  do  not  require  from  the 
jailor,  who  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything,  various  per- 
formances and  works,  but  simply  faith,  i.e.,  cordial  acceptance 
and  appropriation  of  the  personal  Saviour,  along  with  absolute 
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confidence.  But  the  faith,  to  which  the  jailor  attained,  also  con- 
strained him  to  all  possible  services  and  works  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, so  that  he  compassionately  washes  the  stripes  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  cheerfully  strengthens  them  with  food  in  their  ex- 
hausted state. — The  jailor  had  desired  salvation.  On  this  point 
also  the  messengers  of  Christ  reply  to  him.  They  do  not  remain 
stationary  in  the  way,  but  point  him  to  the  end.  But  as  God 
does  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  and  as  His  grace  is 
transcendently  greater  than  the  desires  of  men,  so  was  it  the 
case  here.  The  jailor  had  thought  only  on  himself  (gwOw)  ; 
the  answer  says,  gcoO^gj)  gv  fcal  6 oifcos  gov.  Not  only  to  him, 
but  likewise  to  his  whole  house,  will  salvation  happen.  God’s 
love  in  Christ  Jesus  is  great  and  large  enough  to  bestow  at 
once  on  many  forgiveness,  salvation,  and  peace,  to  receive  the 
father  along  with  his  family  into  His  grace.  Accordingly,  Paul 
and  Silas  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  him  and  to  all  that  were 
in  his  house,  and  baptize  him  along  with  all  his. 

8.  The  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the  authorities,  the 
deliverance,  and  the  honourable  and  respectful  bringing  out  of 
the  prison,  is  a prophetic  emblem  of  the  victories  and  honour- 
able termination,  in  which  all  the  humiliations  and  persecutions 
of  Christianity  by  the  Poman  empire  will  result.  The  glorious 
resurrection  of  Christ  followed  His  passion  and  crucifixion.  And 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  has, 
in  her  times  of  depression — which  seem  to  lead  to  death  and 
destruction — always  to  expect  again  an  Easter  morning  and  a 
glorious  victory,  if  only  she  follows  in  His  footsteps  and  does 
not  deny  Him. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  during  the  night  a vision  appeared  to  Paul  (ver.  9). 
The  faithful  servants  of  Jesus  must  walk  day  and  night  before 
God,  and  even  in  the  hours  of  the  night,  whether  they  sleep  or 
wake,  inquire  after  the  will  of  God  (Apost.  Past.). — Come  over 
and  help  us.  When  a teacher  vividly  represents  to  himself  the 
melancholy  situation  of  unconverted  sinners,  or  the  eager  desire 
of  awakened  souls,  should  not  his  heart  be  ready  to  break,  and 
his  bowels  move  him  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  such  miserable  per- 
sons ? The  Lord  J esus  had  compassion  on  the  multitude,  when 
He  saw  them  as  sheep  without  a shepherd  (Apost.  Past.). — The 
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great  missionary  call , Come  over  and  help  us.  1.  How  it  sounds 
from  the  heathen  world  to  Christianity  : (a)  to  display  to  us  its 
wretchedness  ; ( h ) to  stir  up  our  helping  love.  2.  How  it  again 
sounds  from  Christianity  upwards  to  heaven,  calling  upon  the 
Lord  for  help  : (a)  that  He  might  direct  us  in  the  right  path 
(ver.  10)  ; ( b ) that  He  might  open  the  hearts  of  the  heathen 
(ver.  14). — Come  over  and  help  us.  1.  Once  this  call  for  help 
sounded  from  the  heathen  West  to  the  Christian  East.  2.  Now 
it  sounds  from  the  East,  sunk  again  into  the  old  night,  to 
western  Christianity.  3.  And  the  time  may  come  when  this 
cry  of  want  will  sound  from  our  lands  now  blessed  with  Chris- 
tianity, because  the  candlestick  of  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  our 
ingratitude,  may  be  removed  out  of  its  place ; because  God’s 
word,  as  Luther  calls  it,  “the  passing  rain,”  will  have  passed 
by.  4.  Therefore,  to-day,  whilst  ye  hear  His  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts. 

And  immediately  we  endeavoured  to  go  (ver.  10).  So  modestly, 
without  any  parade,  and  almost  by  stealth,  does  Luke  introduce 
himself  into  the  narrative.  He  steps  entirely  behind  the  great 
apostle,  and  all  persons  in  his  view  step  behind  the  Lord  and  His 
cause. — Inferring  that  the  Lord  had  called  us.  Thus  the  Lord 
was  already  before  them  in  Macedonia,  and  this  vision  repre- 
sented to  them  His  presence  already  preceding  them  (Bengel). — 
So  soon  as  we  are  assured  of  the  divine  will,  we  are  to  think  how 
we  might  put  it  in  practice  without  delay  (Quesnel). 

We  came  with  a straight  course  (ver.  11).  When  a man’s 
ways  are  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  the  wind  and  the  weather  also 
must  be  helpful  to  him  (Starke). — The  favourable  voyage 
increased  their  confidence.  All  hail  to  you ! said  Europe 
(Bengel). 

To  Philippi , which  is  the  first  city  (ver.  12).  Great  cities 
have  also  often  great  sins  ; but  it  is  there  that  good  may  soonest 
be  done  (Starke). 

And  on  the  Sabbath-day  we  went  out  of  the  gate  to  the  river 
(ver.  13).  Paul  and  his  companions  were  divinely  called  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  to  Macedonia,  but  we  may  see  how  artlessly 
and  simply  they  commence  their  labours.  They  remain  some 
days  by  themselves  ; then  they  go,  as  others,  to  the  usual  place 
of  devotion,  content  themselves  to  speak  there  with  some  women  ; 
and,  full  of  believing  calmness,  are  ready  to  follow  in  all  things 
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the  leadings  of  God.  They  force  nothing  ; they  do  not  betake 
themselves  to  great  and  special  matters.  May  the  Lord  lead  us 
also  on  such  a middle  path,  between  an  extravagant  natural  zeal 
and  an  inactive  negligence  : He  knows  how  to  bestow  the  blessing 
at  the  proper  time  (Apost.  Past.). — To  true  prayer  all  places  are 
suitable  : the  field  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  the  shore  (Acts  xxi.  5),  the 
prison  (Acts  xvi.  25),  the  belly  of  a fish  (Jonah  ii.  2),  the  fiery 
furnace  (the  prayer  of  the  three  children),  (Starke). 

A woman , named  Lydia , who  feared  God  (ver.  14).  The 
apostles  did  not  gain  over  by  their  discourse  whole  crowds,  but 
a single  woman  only.  The  kingdom  of  God  commences  like  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed.  From  a converted  Lydia,  afterwards 
sprang  that  glorious  Church  of  Philippi,  to  which  the  apostle 
wrote  such  an  excellent  epistle,  and  which  he  called  his  crown 
(Apost.  Past.). — Lydia  was  in  such  a state  of  mind,  as  the  man 
of  Macedonia  in  the  vision  which  was  represented  to  Paul 
(Apost.  Past.). — A dealer  in  purple . Thus  a merchant  in  easy 
circumstances.  We  may  fear  the  Lord  and  love  His  word  in 
all  stations,  and  thus  in  the  station  of  a merchant ; and  there- 
fore Paul  did  not  advise  her  to  give  up  her  trade.  But  unbe- 
lief, avarice,  and  the  care  of  the  body,  must  not  regulate  the 
trade  and  the  accounts  ; and  the  word  of  God  must  be  dearer  to 
us  than  all  temporary  gain  (Bogatsky). — She  learned  from  Paul 
to  know  the  most  precious  purple,  of  which  Gerherd  sings, 
“ When  at  length  I shall  enter  into  the  joys  of  Thy  kingdom, 
my  purple  shall  be  this  blood,  I will  clothe  myself  therein.” — 
The  Lord  opened  her  heart.  Teachers  strike  the  ears  in  vain,  if 
the  Lord  does  not  open  the  heart  (Starke). — God  opens  the 
heart,  but  man  must  permit  it  to  be  opened  (Bev.  iii.  20). — If 
the  Gospel  seizes  on  a heart,  this  does  not  prove  that  one  is  an 
excellent  preacher,  but  it  proves  that  the  Lord  Himself  stands 
in  person  at  the  door,  and  has  opened  the  internal  ear  (Gossner). 

She  exhorted  us,  saying , If  ye  have  judged  that  I am  a believer 
in  the  Lord  (ver.  15).  Pure  marks  of  a genuine  faith.  1.  It  is 
humble,  submits  itself  to  the  judgment  of  advanced  Christians  : 
u If  ye  have  judged  me.”  2.  It  is  desirous  of  learning,  longing 
after  further  progress.  3.  It  is  grateful  to  God.  4.  It  works 
by  love  : all  this  is  indicated  in  the  words,  “ Come  to  my  house 
and  abide  there.”  5.  It  is  fruitful  by  example  : u She  and  all 
her  house  were  baptized.” — And  her  house.  What  would  Lydia 
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have  said,  if  the  preachers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  refused  to 
baptize  the  little  children  of  her  house  ? She  must  have  become 
doubtful  of  her  own  faith — the  free  gift  of  God  (Besser). 

On  the  section , vers.  9-15. — The  first  planting  of  the  divine 
word  in  our  part  of  the  world.  1.  How  it  took  place  (vers. 
11-13).  2.  How  it  prospered  (vers.  14,  15),  (Lisco). — 

Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it.  1.  How 
ought  we  to  hear  it  ? a.  Collectedly,  away  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  world : Lydia  went  out  of  the  city.  h.  With  a 
heart  consecrated  by  prayer  : Lydia  went  to  prayer,  c.  With 
an  eager  expectation  of  what  the  Lord  will  give : the  Lord 
opened  the  heart  of  Lydia.  2.  How  ought  we  to  keep  it? 
a.  Not  resting  satisfied  with  a mere  temporary  impression,  but 
walking  with  the  Lord  in  true  fellowship  of  life  : Lydia  was 
baptized,  h.  Endeavouring  to  convey  to  others  our  newly  ac- 
quired faith  : with  Lydia,  her  house  is  baptized,  c.  Labouring 
to  pay  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord  by  self-sacrificing  love 
to  our  neighbour  : Lydia  constrained  her  benefactors  to  come  to 
her  house  (Lisco). — The  first  Gospel  sermon  in  our  part  of  the 
world.  1.  Who  sends  the  preacher  ? 2.  Who  is  the  preacher? 
3.  Who  is  the  hearer?  (Beck.) — How,  in  the  history  of  the 
propagation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth , heavenly  guidance 
and  human  circumspection  must  he  united.  1.  God  sends  the 
vision  to  Paul,  and  opens  the  heart  of  Lydia.  2.  Paul  follows 
intelligently  the  guidance  of  the  Lord,  and  chooses  with  circum- 
spection the  time  and  place  for  his  first  discourse  at  Philippi 
(Lisco). — Lydia , the  first  Christian  of  Europe , a lively  example 
how  the  Lord  imparts  to  His  word  an  open  door.  1.  By  sea  and 
by  land.  Paul’s  passage  to  Europe  : the  necessity  of  the  world 
calls  him ; the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  ; the  hand  of  the 
Lord  leads  him.  2.  In  the  ear  and  the  heart.  Paul’s  first 
sermon  at  Philippi : the  Lord  gives  the  opportunity  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  causes  ears  to  hear  it,  and  opens  a heart  to  receive 
it.  3.  In  the  house  and  the  congregation.  The  fruits  of 
Lydia’s  conversion  : the  Lord  opens  her  mouth  to  public  con- 
fession, her  household  to  pious  imitation,  and  her  hand  to  the 
service  of  grateful  love. — The  decisive  victory  at  Philippi.  By 
the  bloody  battle  of  Philippi,  a hundred  years  before,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  empire  of  Augustus  was  laid ; by  the  bloodless  vic- 
tory of  Paul,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth 
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is  laid. — The  messengers  of  Christ  in  Lydias  house : or  the  bird 
has  found  a house,  and  the  swallow  a nest,  where  she  may  bring 
forth  her  young,  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3.  1.  The  bold  flight  of  the  swal- 

low across  the  sea.  2.  The  dear  nest  in  the  strange  city.  3.  The 
charming  brood  which  there  thrives.  (Compare  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.) 

Had  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying  (ver.  16). 
It  is  a common  practice  of  men,  that  they,  liberal  in  curious 
matters,  bestow  not  one  mite  on  the  true  worship  of  God,  and 
on  useful  institutions  (Starke). 

She  cried  and  said , These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High  God  (ver.  17).  When  a wicked  man  pretends  to  be  pious, 
he  is  most  wicked. — The  devil  often  preaches  the  article  of 
faith  concerning  God,  but  he  reserves  to  himself  for  what  pur- 
pose he  will  employ  it  (Starke). — When  the  devil  cannot  entirely 
arrest  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  would  fain,  at  least,  make  com- 
mon cause  with  it,  and  thus  introduce  by  this  something  of  his 
stain.  But  this  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  His  servants,  always  care- 
fully guards  against.  Luther,  on  his  part,  also  experienced  how 
one  endeavours  to  ensnare  us  with  fair  promises  (Rieger). — 
Three  arts  of  the  devil  are  involved  in  this.  1.  He  sought  to 
excite  the  self-complacency  of  the  apostles,  and  to  weaken  by 
'worldly  praise  their  zeal  for  Jesus.  By  this  art,  he  has  already 
made  many  honest  teachers  fall.  2.  He  sought  to  flatter  them, 
that  they  might  let  him  alone  in  the  matter  of  the  female  slave, 
and  not  disturb  his  dishonest  trade.  3.  He  thought  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  apostles  were  his  good  friends,  in  order 
that  thus  the  power  of  Christianity  might  be  hindered  (Apost. 
Past.). 

But  Paul  was  grieved  (ver.  18).  Christ  does  not  require  the 
devil’s  praise  either  for  Himself  or  for  His  servants.  The  praise 
of  the  ungodly  should  be  suspected  by  true  Christians,  indeed 
be  hateful  to  them  (Starke). — Thus  that  heathen  philosopher, 
u What  evil  have  I done,  that  every  one  praises  me?” — I com- 
mand thee  to  come  out  of  her . The  powers  of  falsehood,  until 
now  spread  abroad,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  damsel  who 
might  yet  be  rescued,  and  also  a reasonable  fear  lest  Christianity 
should  be  taken  for  a magic  art,  working  in  the  dark,  thus  stirred 
up  Paul  (Rieger). — Follow  not,  0 Zion!  follow  not  the  world 
that  seeks  to  make  thee  great ; esteem  not  her  wealth  and  gold ; 
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occupy  not  the  throne  of  the  dragon.  O Zion,  though  it  pro- 
mises thee  much  pleasure,  follow  not  (Schmidt,  in  the  hymn 
“ Proceed”). 

On  vers . 16-18. — The  servants  of  the  Most  High  God  teach 
the  way  of  salvation : a true  testimony,  though  proceeding  from 
a lying  mouth.  1.  Who  are  the  servants  of  God?  Those  who 
serve  not  the  false  spirit  of  the  world — not  selfishness  and  proud 
nature,  but  only  God  and  His  word,  vers.  16,  18.  2.  What 

way  of  salvation  do  they  teach?  Answer  contained  in  ver.  31 
(Lisco). — What  ought  to  he  the  Christiaris  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  miraculous , which  does  not  proceed  from  the  power  of  faith , 
and  is  not  connected  with  it?  1.  The  apostle’s  mode  of  acting. 

2.  The  rule  derived  from  that  for  us  (Schleiermacher). — No 
fellowship  between  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  falsehood.  1.  The 
kingdom  of  truth  does  not  require  it.  2.  It  has  never  profited 
by  it. — Mistrust , 0 Christian , the  praise  of  the  world.  1.  It 
will  stir  up  thy  vanity  concerning  what  is  not  thy  merit,  but  the 
work  of  grace.  2.  It  will  cripple  thy  zeal  against  ungodliness. 

3.  It  will  allure  thee  from  the  service  of  God  to  the  servitude  of 
man. 

But  when  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gain  was 
gone  (ver.  19).  The  Gospel  certainly  prevents  much  gain,  be- 
cause it  forbids  and  condemns  many  arts  and  trades,  and  be- 
cause it  brings  along  with  it  trials  and  hardships. 

These  men  create  disturbance  in  our  city  (ver.  20).  In  gene- 
ral, they  who  disturb  the  false  peace  of  > sinners  are  cried  out 
against  as  disturbers  of  the  common  peace,  1 Kings  xviii.  17 ; 
Amos  vii.  10  (Starke). — Lupus  in  fabula  ! The  sheep  troubled 
the  water  to  the  wolf,  and  yet  the  wolf  drank  higher  up  in  the 
brook. 

They  are  Jews , and  teach  customs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  receive , neither  to  observe , being  Romans  (ver.  21).  Very 
craftily  was  this  accusation  framed  against  the  disciples  of  Christ : 
they  appeal,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Roman  name,  the  highest 
recommendation  which  there  was ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
stir  up  hatred  against  the  apostles  by  calling  them  Jews,  which 
name  was  at  that  time  ignominious  (Calvin). — The  devil  at  first 
bore  witness  that  they  announced  the  way  of  salvation  ; but  now 
he  calls  their  doctrine  a custom  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  observe. 
The  perverse  world  (Apost.  Past.). — Two  well-founded  com- 
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plaints,  before  the  court  of  the  world,  against  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ.  1.  They  create  disturbance  in  the  city:  they  frighten 
sinners  out  of  their  false  peace.  2.  They  are  Jews,  and  announce 
what  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  : they  humble  the  pride 
of  the  natural  man. 

Commanded  to  rend  off  their  clothes , and  to  heat  them  with 
rods  (ver.  22).  Better  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  than  to  be 
praised  by  the  devil  (Apost.  Past.). 

They  cast  them  into  prison  (ver.  23).  After  Christ  Himself 
was  numbered  among  transgressors,  it  has  been  an  honour  to  His 
servants  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  His  sake  (Starke). 
— The  writings  of  the  apostle  are  to  us  so  much  the  more  pre- 
cious, on  account  of  the  honorarium  which  he  received  (Besser). 

And  he , having  received  such  a charge , put  their  feet  in  the 
stocks  (ver.  24).  To  be  faithful  in  office,  though  with  want  of 
understanding,  is  no  hindrance,  but  is  often  an  occasion,  to  con- 
version (Starke). — The  limbs  feel  nothing  in  the  stocks,  when 
the  heart  is  in  heaven  (Tertullian). — The  feet  of  those  who 
publish  peace  are  never  more  beautiful  than  when  bound  in  fet- 
ters and  iron  (Gossner). 

But  at  midnight , Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  praised  God 
(ver.  25).  True  Christians  may  convert  even  a porch  of  death 
and  a gate  of  hell,  by  prayer  and  praise,  into  a sanctuary  and  a 
gate  of  heaven  (Starke). — Places  do  not  sanctify  persons,  but 
persons  sanctify  places  (Quenstadt). — It  is  certainly  no  difficult 
matter,  in  the  external,  tolerated,  and  protected  church,  to  sing 
praises,  when  one  is  paid  for  it ; but  to  sing  praises  in  prison 
and  in  bonds,  after  being  scourged,  this  can  only  a true  disciple 
of  Jesus,  who  has  grace,  do  (Gossner); — The  wonderful  nocturnal 
service  in  the  prison  at  Philippi.  1.  The  unusual  hour  of  prayer : 
midnight.  2.  The  singular  temple  : a prison.  3.  The  remark- 
able conductors  of  the  service : Paul  and  Silas  in  the  stocks. 
4.  The  strange  congregation  : the  prisoners  in  their  cells. — The 
nocturnal  hymn  of  praise  of  Paul  and  Silas ; or,  our  faith  is  the 
victory  which  has  overcome  the  world. — The  nocturnal  prayer  in 
prison,  and  the  Amen  from  heaven  added  to  it  (the  earthquake). 

And  suddenly  there  was  a great  earthquake  (ver.  26).  This 
was  the  answer  to  their  song  of  praise  (Gossner). — The  prayer 
of  the  saints  moves  heaven  and  earth  (Starke). — A great  miracle, 
that,  by  the  earthquake,  all  doors  were  opened  and  all  bands 
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loosed ; but  a greater  miracle  still,  that  the  hearts  of  the  jailor 
and  of  his  household  were  opened  (Starke). — Every  preliminary 
deliverance  of  God’s  servants  bears  a resemblance  to  their  final 
deliverance,  when,  at  the  hour  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  prisons  of 
the  grave  will  be  opened,  and  the  bands  of  corruption  will  be 
loosened,  and  yet  men’s  souls,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  will  remain 
in  eager  expectation  of  the  things  which  shall  then  occur  (Wil- 
liger). — The  earthquake  at  Philippi , a miraculous  act  of  the 
breaker  of  all  bonds.  1.  He  breaks  the  bonds  of  tribulation, 
when  His  elect  call  to  Him  day  and  night  (Paul  and  Silas). 
2.  He  tears  asunder  the  fetters  of  sin,  when  bound  souls  sigh 
after  Him  (the  jailor).  3.  He  makes  a path  for  His  word  and 
kingdom,  even  when  the  world  puts  fetters  on  it  (God’s  word  is 
not  bound).  4.  He  bursts  open  the  prison  of  the  grave,  when 
the  hour  of  eternal  redemption  strikes  (that  hour  is  said  to  be 
midnight). — The  midnight  hour  in  the  prison  of  Philippi , an 
image  of  the  great  hour  of  the  Lord.  1.  The  world  sleeps,  but 
believers  wait  for  it  with  watchfulness  and  prayer.  2.  The 
earth  quakes,  but  the  Lord  is  near.  3.  The  servants  of  sin 
tremble  before  the  judgment,  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
lift  up  their  heads  with  joy,  because  their  redemption  draweth 
nigh. 

But  the  jailor,  when  he  saw  the  doors  open , drew  a sword , and 
would  have  killed  himself  (ve r.  27).  God  permitted  it  to  take 
place  that  the  jailor,  who  was  to  be  converted  at  that  hour, 
should  be  cast  into  extreme  fury  and  desperation,  as  a true 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning,  in  order  to  commend  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  able  to  remove  sinners  from  the 
brink  of  hell  into  heavenly  life.  Such  examples  encourage  us 
not  to  spare  the  Gospel  to  the  wildest  and  most  barbarously 
disposed  men,  and  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances.  Even 
a self-murderer,  who  has  already  the  sword  at  his  breast,  may  yet 
be  saved  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  Paul  cried  with  a loud  voice  (ver.  28).  The  jailor,  in 
his  fright  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  cannot  see  Paul ; but 
Paul  saw  him,  and  rescued  him  from  his  danger.  When  a sin- 
ner is  imprisoned  in  the  deepest  night  of  sin  and  fear,  then  the 
gracious  eyes  of  Jesus  look  compassionately  upon  him. — Do  thy- 
self no  harm , for  we  are  all  here.  God’s  command  and  will  bind 
His  own  more  firmly  than  iron  shackles  and  the  stocks. — We 
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are  all  here , a comforting  word  of  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel 
to  despairing  men.  Not  only  Paul  and  Silas  call  this,  but  Peter 
and  John,  and  all  the  apostles  and  prophets  unite  with  them. 
We  are  all  here  with  the  testimony  of  our  word,  with  the 
example  of  our  conduct,  and  with  the  intercession  of  our  love. 

And  came  trembling  (ver.  29).  This  was  no  longer  trembling 
for  office  and  honour,  for  the  body  and  life,  because  the  danger 
was  over,  the  prisoners  were  all  there ; but  the  anguish  of  an 
awakened  sinner,  the  trembling  before  the  unknown  yet  ever 
near  God. — And  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas.  The  jailor 
on  his  knees  before  his  prisoners  : what  a wonderful  change  ! 
A powerful  attestation  of  the  majesty  of  God’s  genuine  servants, 
and  of  the  nothingness  of  worldly  powers. 

And  said,  Sirs,  what  must  I do  to  be  saved  ? (ver.  30.)  Be- 
fore, it  is  said  that  he  called  for  a light,  in  order  to  see  after  his 
prisoners  in  the  prison.  Now  he  calls  for  the  true  light,  in  order 
to  come  out  of  his  own  prison. — Now  the  call,  u Come  over  and 
help  us,”  bursts  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  jailor,  to  his  great 
advantage.  When  we  have  to  do  with  such  awakened  con- 

O 

sciences,  then  we  may  come  far  in  a short  time,  and  with  few 
words  ; but  how  difficult  it  often  is,  and  how  long  does  it  take, 
until  the  question  is  asked  in  earnest,  What  must  I do  to  be 
saved?  (Rieger.) 

And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
and  thy  house  shall  be  saved  (ver.  31).  Here  many  might  think: 
This  is  short  and  quick  work ; thus  would  I also  like  that  all 
might  be  settled  with  a few  words.  But  these  few  words  con- 
tain many  thousand  words.  We  willingly  allow  this  to  all  poor 
sinners,  but  rough  men  must  not  abuse  it.  A single  little  word 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  certainly  help  us.  Nevertheless  much 
would  afterwards  take  place  in  the  soul  of  this  jailor  (Starke). — 
The  apostate  Julian  cast  it  as  a reproach  on  Christians,  “ Faith 
is  all  your  wisdom.”  Let  us  continue  stedfast  in  this  single 
wisdom  (Besser). — The  most  important  question,  and  the  most 
correct  answer  (Lisco). — Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ , and 
thou  and  thy  house  shall  be  saved  (a  wedding  sermon).  For,  with 
this  faith,  thou  obtainest  a divine  family  friend,  a holy  family 
rule,  a delightful  family  peace,  a secure  family  condition,  an 
infallible  family  remedy,  and  a heavenly  family  portion. 

And  they  spake  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  him,  and  to  all  who 
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were  in  his  house  (ver.  32).  The  apostles  not  only  promised 
salvation  to  him  and  to  his  house,  but  they  also  brought  it  to 
them  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (Williger). 

And  he  took  them  and  washed  their  stripes  (ver.  33).  Where 
faith  comes  into  the  heart,  it  makes  entirely  other  men  : of  a 
stern  jailor,  a tender  physician  and  host  (Starke). — And  he  was 
baptized , he  and  all  his.  First,  he  purified  them  from  bodily 
defilement — from  the  blood  of  their  wounds,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  see  any  longer  the  ill-treatment  of  God’s  servants ; 
then  he  requested  of  them  in  baptism  the  purification  of  his  own 
and  of  his  household’s  spiritual  defilement  (Williger). — Now  the 
jailor  himself  has  become  a prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ : but  these 
are  blessed  bonds. 

And  set  food  before  them , and  rejoiced , with  all  his  house 
(ver.  34).  Here  now  were  certainly  true  festive  days,  when  the 
whole  house  rejoiced  (Bogatsky). — The  circumstantial  narration 
of  all  this  is  to  make  apparent  to  us  the  joyful,  Martha-like  ser- 
vice of  the  now  believing  jailor ; which  is  then  only  in  place 
when  the  Mary-like  quietness  has  preceded,  and  it  is  right  with 
the  one  thing  needful  (Williger). — In  Philippi,  first  a shop  and 
then  a prison  are  converted  into  a missionary  station.  Two 
families  become  the  hearth  and  the  lodging  of  the  Church  : the 
Christian  family  in  the  Gentile  world  must  be  converted  into 
the  maternal  nursery  of  the  congregational  life — every  house- 
hold a small  congregation,  and  every  congregation  a large 
family  (Besser). 

On  vers . 25—34. — The  conversion  of  the  Philippian  jailor. 
1.  By  what  means  it  wTas  prepared : externally,  by  the  earth- 
quake ; internally,  by  the  change  of  opposite  feelings — despair- 
ing anguish  and  joyful  calmness.  2.  How  it  took  place : by 
the  question,  inquiring  after  salvation  ; by  the  answer,  proclaim- 
ing salvation.  3.  What  followed  : active  gratitude  toward  the 
apostles ; abiding  blessing  for  the  jailor  and  his  house  (After 
Lisco). — The  miracle  in  the  prison.  1.  The  prayer,  ver.  25. 
It  is  night.  All  are  buried  in  slumber.  A dark  building ; a 
lodging  for  the  night,  a prison.  But  light  is  in  one  of  the 
prison-cells ; internal  light,  the  light  of  faith.  Therefore  prayer 
and  praise.  2.  The  shock,  vers.  26-28.  The  earthquake.  Not 
only  were  the  walls  of  the  prison  shaken,  but  also  the  heart  of 
the  jailor.  Certainly,  at  first,  a shock  of  anguish  and  despair. 
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But  eternal  love  watches  and  prevails.  The  comforting  word, 
We  are  all  here.  Hope  returns;  but  he  wishes  to  see  his  for- 
tune and  to  grasp  it  with  his  hands,  ver.  29.  3.  The  great 

question,  vers.  30-32.  It  is  not  entirely  unpremeditated.  Al- 
ready the  praying  apostles  have  caused  the  presentiment  of 
something  higher  to  rise  up  in  him.  Perhaps  also  earlier  expe- 
riences in  his  dismal  employment.  The  earthquake  has  ripened 
the  slumbering  seed.  The  apostles  have  not  fled.  How  secure 
and  happy  must  they  be  ! What  must  I do,  that  I also  may  be 
the  same?  The  great  life-question  finds  also  a great  life-answer. 
There  is  only  one  answer  : Without  Christ,  no  one  is  saved ; 
through  Him,  all  may  be  saved : “ Thou  and  thy  house.” 

4.  The  first  love,  vers.  33,  34.  What  is  it  ? The  attempt  to 

make  a return  for  what  has  been  received  : to  do  good  to  Christ 
in  His  servants,  in  His  brethren.  The  internal  blessedness  has 
not  sufficient  room  in  the  heart.  It  is  a fire  kindled  in  the 
house,  by  which  all  the  members  are  affected  (After  Lisco). — 
How  the  Lord  causes  His  gracious  light  to  arise  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  1.  To  His  friends:  Paul  and  Silas.  2.  To  His 
enemies  : the  jailor  and  his  house. — The  gracious  miracle  of  the 
Lord  in  the  prison  of  Philippi.  1.  He  frees  those  who  are 
bound  : internally  free,  in  the  interior  of  the  prison — they  pray 
and  sing ; externally  free — their  chains  fall  off,  and  the  doors 
spring  open.  2.  He  binds  those  who  are  free  : terribly  bound 
in  anguish  and  fear — the  fear  and  trembling  of  the  jailor  ; 
blessedly  bound  in  faith  and  love — the  conversion  and  rejoicing 
of  the  jailor. — What  the  Ljord  is  able  and  desirous  to  make  of  a 
prison  (for  a jail  sermon).  1.  A quiet  chapel  of  prayer  (ver. 
25).  2.  An  alarming  place  of  judgment  (vers.  26-29).  3.  A 

wholesome  school  of  repentance  and  faith  (vers.  30,  31).  4.  A 

brotherly  house  of  Christian  love  and  compassion  (vers.  32,  33). 

5.  A blessed  birth-place  of  the  new  life  (ver.  34). 

And  when  it  was  day , the  magistrates  sent  (ver.  35).  The 
apostles  had  not  vindicated  themselves  to  the  rulers ; but  the 
Lord  had  smitten  their  conscience.  When  His  servants  are 
silent  and  suffer,  the  Lord  undertakes  their  cause  (Apost.  Past.). 
— Let  these  men  go  (release  these  men).  Jesus  acquired  this 
order  for  His  servants  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  when  He  said 
to  His  enemies,  tc  If  therefore  ye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  their 
way.”  By  means  of  the  power  of  Christ,  must  the  world,  and 
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death,  and  the  devil  let  the  children  and  servants  of  Jesus  go 
(Apost.  Past.). — The  unexpected  command  to  release  Paul  was 
also  a tender  forbearance  which  God  showed  for  the  good  of  the 
jailor,  as  a beginner  in  the  faith.  It  had  been  a hard  trial  for 
him,  if  he  had  been  commanded  to  torment  these  servants  of 
Jesus  yet  more.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  him  true  joy  to 
announce  their  innocence  and  deliverance.  We  must  always 
deal  somewhat  gently  and  indulgently  with  beginners  and  young 
persons,  until  they  become  strong  (Apost.  Past.). 

Now  then  depart  in  peace  (ver.  36).  The  jailor  considered  it 
a wonder  that  the  rulers  of  themselves  should  be  induced  to  this. 
But  they  are  to  be  still  more  deeply  humbled.  There  are  times 
coming  for  proud  sinners,  when  they  will  one  day  be  obliged  to 
sue  for  pardon,  not  only  from  the  Lord,  but  also  from  His  ser- 
vants ; for  the  saints  will  be  their  judges,  1 Cor.  vi.  2 (Willi- 
ger). 

But  Paul  said  to  them  (ver.  37).  It  is  prudence  and  love, 
at  times  to  speak  a little  boldly  to  those  who  cannot  otherwise 
be  restrained  from  evil  than  by  fear  (Quesnel). — We  must  yield 
nothing  to  wickedness,  yet  not  from  revenge,  but  in  order  that 
its  shame  may  be  manifested  to  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Christ ; 
otherwise  it  will  always  assert  itself  to  be  in  the  right,  1 Kings 
xviii.  18  (Starke). — The  world  would  willingly  enough  bury  and 
conceal  all  its  perpetrated  acts  of  unrighteousness,  but  we  must 
not  always  suffer  it  to  do  so.  The  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us  that 
we  are  not  to  be  submissive  out  of  season  ; but  each  time  so  to 
conduct  ourselves  as  it  agrees  with  the  leading’s  of  God.  It  is 
necessary  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Gospel,  something  of  a 
superior  power  be  always  made  known  to  those  occupying 
worldly  offices  (Rieger). — Who  are  Romans.  Our  citizenship 
and  our  conversation  are  in  heaven.  By  this  the  apostle  knew 
himself  better  than  by  his  Roman  citizenship,  Phil.  iii.  8,  20 
(Starke). 

And  they  feared , when  they  heard  that  they  were  Romans 
(ver.  38).  They  feared,  because  they  were  Romans  ; but  it  did 
not  startle  them,  that  they  had  maltreated  Christians.  Thus 
God  often  attaches  something  to  the  pilgrim  garb  of  His  ser- 
vants, which  may  not  indeed  convert  others  to  sincere  love,  but 
yet  may  terrify  them  from  further  acts  of  violence  (Rieger). 

And  besought  them  to  leave  the  city  (ver.  39).  Unchristian 
ACTS — VOL.  II.  L 
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rulers,  when  they  see  that  the  Gospel  makes  a noise,  wish  Christ 
and  His  word  at  India  and  Turkey,  because  they  then  hope  for 
more  peace  in  the  usual  state  of  things.  Thus  the  Gergesenes, 
Matt.  viii.  34  (Starke). 

And  when  they  had  seen  the  brethren , they  departed  (ver.  40). 
An  honourable  departure  of  these  faithful  witnesses  of  Jesus. 
They  had  performed  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  sent : 
they  had  made  and  comforted  brethren.  Now  they  went  their 
ways.  May  God  grant  that  our  course  of  life  be  so  spent,  that 
we  at  our  end  may  take  with  us  out  of  the  world  a like  testi- 
mony from  God  (Apost.  Past.). 

Vers . 35-40. — The  unexpected  upshot.  1.  The  sudden  de- 
liverance. 2.  The  strong  protest.  3.  The  honourable  apology. 
4.  The  peaceful  departure  (Lisco). — The  honourable  retreat  of 
the  servants  of  God  from  Philippi.  1.  The  power  of  the  Lord 
is  displayed.  2.  The  shame  of  His  servants  is  wiped  away. 
3.  Proud  enemies  are  humbled.  4.  True  friends  are  gained. — 
When  and  how  a Christian  may  set  a value  on  his  honour , and 
stand  to  his  rights  ? 1.  When  his  motive  is  not  injured  self- 

love,  but  the  feeling  of  violated  right  and  zeal  for  God’s  honour. 
2.  When  his  method  of  doing  so  is  not  rough  self-help,  but  the 
way  of  law  and  of  calm  vindication.  3.  When  his  object  is  not 
the  overthrow  of  the  injurer,  but  his  conviction  and  improve- 
ment.— Depart  in  peace  (ver.  36),  the  most  beautiful  farewell  for 
the  servants  of  God.  1.  From  friends,  to  whom  they  have 
brought  salvation  and  peace  (the  jailor).  2.  From  enemies, 
wTho  dare  not  touch  God’s  anointed  (the  rulers).  3.  From  the 
Lord,  who  gives  them  this  testimony  : They  have  done  what 
they  could,  Mark  xiv.  6. 


D. 

Labours  and  Experiences  in  Thessalonica  and  Berea. 

Chap.  xyii.  1-15. 

1 And  they  travelled  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  came  to 
Thessalonica,  where  was  a synagogue  of  the  Jews.  2 And  Paul,  according 
to  his  custom,  went  in  unto  them,  and  discoursed  with  them  for  three 
Sabbaths  out  of  the  Scriptures,  3 Opening  and  showing  that  the  Messiah 
must  suffer,  and  rise  from  the  dead ; and  that  this  is  the  Messiah,  even 
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Jesus  whom  I preach  to  you.  4 And  some  of  them  were  convinced,  and 
were  added  to  Paul  and  Silas,  and  a great  number  of  devout  Greeks,  and 
not  a few  of  the  chief  women.  5 But  the  Jews  associated  with  themselves 
certain  wicked  men  from  the  market  rabble,  and  collected  them  together, 
and  made  an  uproar  in  the  city ; and  they  beset  the  house  of  Jason,  and 
sought  to  bring  them  out  to  the  people.  6 But  when  they  did  not  find 
them,  they  drew  out  Jason  and  certain  brethren  before  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
crying,  These  who  have  disturbed  the  world  are  come  here  also  ; 7 Whom 
Jason  has  received  as  guests  ; and  these  all  do  contrary  to  the  commands  of 
Caesar,  maintaining  that  there  is  another  king,  namely,  Jesus.  8 And  they 
troubled  the  people  and  the  authorities  of  the  city  who  heard  these  things. 
9 And  they  took  security  of  Jason,  and  of  the  rest,  and  let  them  go. 

10  But  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to 
Berea.  And  when  they  had  arrived  there,  they  went  into  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews.  11  These  were  of  a better  sort  than  those  of  Thessalonica  ; and 
received  the  word  with  all  readiness,  searching  the  Scriptures  daily  to  see 
whether  these  things  were  so.  12  Therefore  many  of  them  believed,  and  of 
honourable  Greek  women  and  men  not  a few.  13  But  when  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica  learned  that  the  word  of  God  was  also  preached  of  Paul  at 
Berea,  they  came  and  sought  to  stir  up  the  people  there  also.  14  Then  im- 
mediately the  brethren  sent  forth  Paul,  that  he  should  journey  by  sea  ; but 
Silas  and  Timotheus  remained  there.  15  And  they  who  conducted  Paul 
brought  him  as  far  as  Athens,  and  received  a commandment  to  Silas  and 
Timotheus,  that  they  should  come  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they 
departed. 

Yer.  2.  A izhtytro  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  readings,  c hsAsgaro  and 
7,  because  the  aorist  might  easily  have  been  inserted  instead  of  the 
imperfect,  as  the  other  verbs  in  the  narrative  are  in  the  aorist. 

Yer.  5.  Hpoo7^oc($6(Asvot  tie  oi  TeiA  r.  oiy.  This  is  the  shortest,  and  pro- 
bably the  original  reading,  with  the  omission  of  Be  oi  direiOovvTes, 

which  was  placed  before  ’ lovhouot  'rpoa'hocfi.  for  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
opposition  and  describing  it.  There  are  a great  variety  of  readings  of  this 
passage. 

EXEGET1CAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  they  travelled. — Paul,  with  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
travelled  from  Philippi,  without  staying  at  Amphipolis  (situated 
on  the  Strymon,  and  surrounded  by  it)  or  at  Apollonia  (about 
thirty  miles  farther  south),  to  Thessalonica,  where  Paul  halted, 
and  remained  about  four  weeks.  This  city  was  situated  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  and  under  the  Romans  grew  to  be  a very  popu- 
lous and  rich  commercial  town.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  the 
second  district  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  the  residence 
of  a Roman  praetor.  Numerous  Jews  also  must  have  settled 
here : their  synagogue  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  in 
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northern  Macedonia.  The  definite  article  attached  to  crvva- 
ycoyr)  twv  ’ IovScUcov , which,  not  being  understood,  some  MSS. 
have  omitted,  indicates  that  there  was  no  synagogue  in  Philippi, 
Amphipolis,  or  Apollonia ; that  the  Jews  who  lived  in  these 
cities  had  only  a place  of  prayer  (7 rpocrev^ij),  and  were,  so  to 
speak,  attached  to  the  synagogue  in  Thessalonica. 

2.  According  to  his  custom. — Luke  intentionally  lays  stress 
upon  it,  as  if  it  had  struck  him  for  the  first  time  (hence  the  un- 
usual expression  Kara  to  eiwOos  too  17 av\(p  elcrrjXde),  that  Paul 
here  also  remained  faithful  to  his  custom  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  first  in  the  synagogue,  where  there  was  one.  He  dis- 
coursed for  three  successive  Sabbaths  with  the  Jews.  The  word 
SteXeyeTO  (imperfect,  because  it  occurred  frequently)  signifies 
usually  a dialogue,  more  seldom  a self-contained  discourse ; a7rb 
rcbv  y pcufrwv,  proving  from  the  Scriptures.  His  communication 
consisted  in  this,  that  he  from  the  Old  Testament  u opened  and 
showed”  to  his  hearers  (Bengel : ut  si  quis  nucleum  fracto  cortice , 
et  recludat  et  exemtum  ponat  in  medio ),  first,  that,  according  to 
the  prophecies,  the  Messiah  must  suffer  and  rise  again ; and 
secondly,  that  this  person,  namely,  Jesus,  is  the  Messiah.  The 
most  natural  connection  is  (Luther  and  Bengel),  that  ovro ? is 
the  subject,  and  Xpuaro^  the  predicate ; and  that  ’Irjcrovs — vpuv 
is  only  a more  exact  explanation  of  ovros.  It  is  forced  to  consi- 
der o5to?  6 XpLcrTo 9 as  a predicate  (this  Messiah,  who,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  must  suffer  and  rise  again : Meyer) ; and  to 
consider  XpLo-ros  ’Iyo-ovs  combined  as  a predicate  (this  is  the 
Christ  Jesus  whom  I preach:  De  Wette,  Baumgarten),  recom- 
mends itself  no  better. 

3.  A nd  some  of  them  were  convinced. — This  reasoning  had  a 
partial  success : some  (a  few,  as  it  appears)  of  the  Jews,  but  a great 
number  of  the  Greek  proselytes,  who  visited  the  synagogue,  and 
not  a few  honourable  women  of  Greek  origin,  who  were  also  pro- 
selytes, were  convinced  by  these  proofs  from  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  J esus,  and  were  added  to  Paul  and 
Silas.  IIpoo-KXrjpovv  is  to  add  by  lot,  sorte  lectum  adjungere , usually 
to  associate.  It  must  here  be  taken  in  a passive  sense,  so  that 
God  is  to  be  considered  as  the  agent.  See  Dogmatical  and  Ethical 
Thoughts,  No.  2.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  Jews  did 
not  submit  to  the  faith.  The  readings  direidgaavre^  and  arrei- 
Qovvres  have  correctly  represented  their  unbelief ; whilst  oi  Tou- 
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haloi , in  contrast  to  rives  e|  avrwv  (ver.  4),  makes  us  see  that  the 
believers  formed  an  exception  and  a small  minority.  The  un- 
doubtedly spurious  reading  ^rjXwaavres  expresses,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  chap.  viii.  45,  i^rXi^a-Orjarav  tfikov,  the  passion  which 
was  the  motive  for  their  conduct.  The  unbelieving  Jews  excited 
a persecution  against  tke  messengers  of  the  faith,  whilst  they 
first  gained  over  the  unprincipled  and  venal  idlers  and  loungers 
about  the  market  (ayopcuos,  a common  word  in  the  classics),  and 
with  their  aid  made  an  assault ; in  particular,  the  threatening 
crowd  collected  before  the  house  of  one  Jason,  with  whom  the 
missionaries  dwelt.  J ason  is  not  otherwise  known  to  us.  That 
he  was  a resident  in  Thessalonica,  had  attached  himself  to  the 
youthful  Church,  and  lodged  Paul  and  his  two  companions,  is 
obvious  from  the  narrative.  Whether  he  was  a Jew  who  had 
changed  his  Hebrew  name  J oshua  or  J esus  into  the  Greek  form 
Jason  (Ewald),  or  whether  he  was  originally  a Greek,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  design  of  this  onset  before  the  house  of  Jason 
was  to  seize  the  two  strangers,  and  to  bring  them  out  to  the 
people : dyayelv  els  rov  Brj/iov,  i.e .,  to  expose  them  to  the  excited 
rabble. 

4.  But  when  they  did  not  find  them. — As  the  principal  persons 
were  perhaps  warned  in  time,  and  had  gone  away  from  the  house 
which  was  threatened,  they  seized,  instead  of  them,  the  host 
himself  and  some  Christians,  and  dragged  them  before  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city  (it  is  remarkable  that  this  otherwise  rare  word 
TroXirdp'xrjs  has  been  found  by  Bockh  on  a Greek  inscription  in 
Thessalonica),  with  passionate  outcries  against  them,  and  a de- 
nunciation of  them  as  political  disturbers,  who  had  already  put 
the  whole  world  into  a ferment.  The  exaggeration  which  is 
contained  in  ri)v  ol/covyevriv  strikingly  agrees  with  the  passion 
which  gave  rise  to  the  word.  Ovroi  rrdvres  is  designed  to  stig- 
matize all  the  Christians,  both  their  absent  chiefs  and  their  pre- 
sent followers,  as  alike  answerable  for  the  transgression  of  the 
positive  decrees  of  Caesar,  which,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
another  king,  namely,  Jesus,  they  had  committed.  By  Soy  para 
Kalcrapos  we  are  to  understand  such  decrees  as  interdicted  high 
treason  (Meyer).  BacnXevs  is  the  superior  idea,  including  both 
the  imperial  majesty  and  the  royal  dignity  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  These , who  have  disturbed  the  world . — This  false  represen- 
tation was  not  without  effect.  Both  the  people  and  the  autho- 
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rities  were  troubled.  The  authorities,  therefore,  took  security  of 
Jason  and  of  the  other  Christians  before  they  liberated  them. 
To  bcavov , as  also  satisdatio , satis  accipere , in  Latin,  is  the  proper 
technical  expression  for  surety,  whether  it  be  a money  pledge  or 
personal  bail.  Undoubtedly  the  first  is  here  meant.  Chrysos- 
tom supposes  that  Jason  himself  became  surety  in  person;  but 
this  is  contradicted  by  airekvaav  auToi;?.  But  for  what  must 
Jason  and  the  others  give  security?  Without  doubt  for  this, 
that  they  would  not  pursue  any  treasonable  plans ; but  hardly  for 
this,  that  they  would  no  longer  harbour  Paul  and  his  companions. 
The  sending  away  of  Paul  and  Silas  immediately,  ver.  10  (whilst 
Timotheus,  not  named  in  ver.  10,  probably  remained  behind  for 
the  present  in  Thessalonica,  in  order  some  time  later  to  repair  to 
Berea),  appears  to  have  been  only  because  they  did  not  trust 
their  opponents,  and  feared  that  they  might  indulge  in  further 
designs  against  the  missionaries. 

6.  Berea  was  situated  in  the  third  district  of  Macedonia,  the 

capital  of  which  was  Pella,  to  the  south-west  of  Thessalonica,  at 
the  south  corner  of  the  whole  provice  of  Macedonia.  Here  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  found  a reception  from  the  numerous 
Jews,  entirely  different  from  their  reception  at  Thessalonica. 
The  resident  Jews  here  were  ev<y evearepoi  than  those  of  Thessa- 
lonica, i.e .,  of  a nobler  disposition,  not  according  to  descent, 
generosiores , but  magis  ingenui.  This  they  proved  both  by  their 
complete  willingness  ( 'Kdaa'irpoOvfila ) to  receive  the  Gospel,  and 
by  the  earnest  and  persevering  zeal  with  which  they  daily  (to 
/caO'  rgiepav,  compare  Luke  xix.  47)  searched  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  prove  for  themselves  whether  these  things  were  so 
(out&)?,  as  it  was  represented  to  them).  In  consequence  of  this 
(ow),  many  of  the  Jews  believed  (iroWol  avrcov , not  only 

roves  avrcjv  as  in  Thessalonica)  ; besides  numerous  proselytes, 
men  and  women  of  station  {eva^pcov,  as  in  chap.  xiii.  50,  not  in 
a moral  sense,  as  the  word  is  usually  employed  in  classical  lan- 
guage, but  in  a social  sense,  exactly  as  the  English  word  “ re- 
spectable”) were  converted. 

7.  But  when  the  Jews. — The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  sought  to 
disturb  the  work  at  Berea  also.  Kd/cel  craXevovre^y  stirring 
up  the  multitude  here  also,  as  before  in  Thessalonica;  tou<? 

9,  the  rabble,  designedly,  not  rov  hrjpov.  In  order  to  an- 
ticipate the  outbreak,  the  Christians  of  Berea  immediately  sent 
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away  Paul,  whilst  Silas  and  Timotheus  (who  had  in  the  interval 
joined  them)  remained  for  the  present  at  Berea.  fI2?  eVt  r rjv 
OaXaaaav : &>?  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  appearance  on  pur- 
pose to  deceive,  u as  if  he  would  go  by  sea”  (Bengel,  Neander), 
for  Paul  actually  did  make  the  journey  by  sea,  otherwise  some- 
thing would  be  mentioned  of  the  way  which  he  took,  and  of  the 
cities  which  he  visited ; but  <5?  expresses  only  the  definite  pur- 
pose to  take  the  direction  to  the  sea.  Kadcardveiv,  to  bring  one 
thither;  i^rjeaav,  to  depart  away  from  Athens. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  representation  of  the  truth,  which  Paul  made  to 'the 
Israelites,  always  took  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  starting  point. 
“ Thus  it  is  written”  is  the  principle  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  of 
the  Redeemer  Himself.  The  method  which  he  took  is  nowhere 
so  distinctly  marked  as  here.  He  proceeds  from  the  Messiah  of 
the  old  covenant,  from  the  prophecies  and  types,  and  proves  that 
the  Messiah  is  essentially  a suffering  Messiah,  but  also  that  He 
must  rise  again.  So  far  only  the  understanding  of  the  prophetic 
word — only  the  Christology  of  the  old  covenant — is  the  point  in 
question.  This  part  was  eminently  a Siavol'yeiv.  But,  secondly, 
Paul  shows  that  u J esus  of  Nazareth  whom  I announce  is  the 
Messiah :”  He  is  indeed  crucified  and  risen  again  : the  essential 
idea  of  the  Anointed  of  God  and  the  facts  of  His  appearance 
are  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  and  in  Him  only.  This  is  i TaparlOeo-Oac. 

2.  The  conviction  to  which  many  were  led,  and  their  entrance 
into  intimate  fellowship  of  faith  and  life  with  Paul  and  Silas,  is 
not  a human  work  by  them,  but  the  work  of  God.  The  passive 
t Tpocr6fc\7]pco07]G-av  undeniably  points  to  God  as  the  essential 
agent.  Moreover,  a leading  idea  is  contained  therein,  that  of 
/c\i}po?.  u Added  by  the  lot  to  Paul  and  Silas,”  cannot  be  its 
meaning.  u They  were  added  to  them  as  a lot,  as  a portion, 
possession,  and  gain,”  is  a representation  which  is  elsewhere 
favoured  by  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  may  consist 
in  this,  that  to  them,  the  newly  converted,  the  lot  has  fallen 
pleasantly,  that  whilst  they  were  associated  with  Paul  and  Silas, 
God  Himself  was  to  them  their  portion  and  His  grace  their  lot. 
(See  Ps.  xvi.  5.) 

3.  As  in  Philippi,  so  also  in  Thessalonica,  the  messengers  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  suspected  as  political  disturbers,  and  accused 
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of  treason.  On  both  occasions,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the 
K-oman  empire,  as  a barrier  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 
Christianity.  The  distinction  between  them  is,  first,  that  in 
Philippi,  only  the  public  customs  and  the  life  of  a Roman  colony 
and  of  Roman  citizens  stand  ostensibly  in  the  way  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  customs ; in  Thessalonica,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
majesty  of  Csesar  and  the  imperial  legislature  are  urged  against 
Christianity.  Secondly,  in  Thessalonica,  the  person  of  Jesus 
was  opposed  to  that  of  Csesar,  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah was  represented  as  an  outrage  and  as  treason  against  the 
emperor,  which  was  not  the  case  in  Philippi.  It  is  possible  that 
the  explanation  of  Paul  (ver.  3),  which  brought  prominently 
forward  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  afforded 
a handle  to  this  suspicious  view.  Thirdly,  there  is  also  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  Philippi  the  political  accusation  was  purely  of 
heathen  origin ; whereas  in  Thessalonica  it  was  caused  by  the 
Jews,  who  used  the  Roman  imperial  interests  only  as  a means 
and  a pretext  in  order  to  oppose  the  Gospel.  In  doing  so  they 
denied  the  Messianic  hope  of  Israel,  and  said  of  Him  who  is  yet 
our  and  their  King,  “We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us.”  This  conduct  is  typical  of  all  the  hostile  and  political 
aspersions  raised  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gospel  and  of  living 
Christianity,  by  which  Christianity  is  represented  as  a kingdom 
of  this  world,  and  the  political  and  religious  are  confounded  to- 
gether,— an  old  stratagem  of  the  enemy  of  Christ. 

4.  Christian  nobility  of  soul  (evyevecrrepoi)  consists  in  genuine 
willingness  of  mind  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  and  in  sin- 
cere and  earnest  love  of  the  truth.  Both  are  here  united : 
receptivity  and  spontaneity  ( iSe^avro — avaKpivovres),  humble 
devotedness  and  independent  searching  and  testing.  Faith  is 
not  implicit  belief,  blind  credulity,  the  renunciation  of  the  un- 
derstanding, of  proof,  and  of  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a Christian  virtue,  honestly  and  earnestly  to  prove,  to  search,  and 
to  go  to  the  bottom.  The  authority  of  a teacher  and  pastor  must 
not  be  urged  in  such  a manner,  that  the  renunciation  of  self- 
examination  and  personal  conviction  is  demanded  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  has  spoken.  Here  even  an  apostle  has  taught ; never- 
theless those  in  Berea  did  not  blindly  believe  on  his  word,  but 
first  searched  whether  he  was  in  the  right  and  taught  the  truth. 
And  this  was  not  reckoned  to  them  as  a fault ; on  the  contrary, 
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it  is  praised  as  a noble  virtue.  This  is  liberty  of  conscience, 
evangelical  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  the  exercise  of  the  uni- 
versal priesthood. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

They  came  to  Thessalo7iica  (ver.  1).  Paul  has  himself  in- 
formed us  with  what  courage  he  came  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess. 
ii.  2).  Although  he  had  been  shamefully  entreated  at  Philippi, 
yet  he  had  come  to  Thessalonica,  u bold  in  his  God.”  This  is 
the  true  composure  of  mind,  with  which „a  servant  of  God  is  to 
proceed  from  one  work  to  another,  from  one  suffering  to  another, 
and  from  one  victory  to  another  (Apost.  Past.). 

Discoursing  with  them  for  three  Sabbaths  out  of  the  Scriptures 
(ver.  2).  Paul  always  commenced  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  Scriptures.  His  apostolic  character  did  not  free  him 
from  the  bonds  of  the  Scripture.  He  had  already  often  borne 
witness  with  miracles  and  powers ; nevertheless  he  continued  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  drew  his  testimony  of  Jesus  from  the  prophets. 
The  Lord  still  in  our  days  binds  the  heart  and  mouth  of  all  wit- 
nesses very  closely  to  the  Scriptures.  All  deviation  from  them 
brings  irreparable  damage  in  doctrine  or  in  conduct  (Apost.  Past.). 
— For  three  whole  Sabbaths,  he  discoursed  with  them,  unwearied 
by  their  contradictions.  What  Luke  has  here  related  reads  as  a 
light  matter ; but  it  cost  Paul  more  grief  than  the  scourging  at 
Philippi.  The  Jewish  schools  were  schools  of  patience  (Besser). 

That  the  Messiah  must  suffer  and  rise  again  (ver.  3).  Paul 
had  no  other  theme  than  that  of  the  cross  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  To  us,  after  several  thousand  years,  there  must 
appear  no  matter  more  important  and  more  effectual  than  this 
preaching  on  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  How- 
ever, in  this  comprehensive  matter,  wdsdom  must  direct  us  to 
urge  the  points  which  are  the  most  important  for  our  hearers. 
With  the  Jews,  this  was  the  necessity  of  the  personal  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  some  of  them  were  convinced  (ver.  4).  The  best  teachers 
succeed  gradually.  First  one,  then  some,  and  then  a great  mul- 
titude. But  nothing  must  be  forced  (Apost.  Past.). — And  of 
the  chief  women  not  a few . Grace  gives  no  preference  to  persons 
in  high  station,  but  yet  it  does  not  thrust  them  away,  1 Cor.  i. 
26-28  (Starke). 
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Associated  with  themselves  from  the  market  rabble  certain 
wicked  men  (ver.  5).  The  world  uses  the  rabble,  as  it  suits  its 
views.  If  the  rabble  side  with  the  Gospel,  it  is  despised  : thus 
it  is  said,  Only  the  ignorant  multitude  are  drawn  after  Him 
(John  vii.  47-49).  But  if  the  world  succeeds  in  exciting  the 
rabble  against  the  Gospel,  then  the  rabble  is  to  it  very  respect- 
able (Rieger). 

These , who  have  disturbed  the  world  (ver.  6).  How  afraid 
the  world  still  is  of  the  kingdom  of  God ! How,  with  its  clay- 
like nature,  it  always  dreads  its  own  overthrow  ! It  has  thou- 
sands ready  to  stand  up  for  its  protection ; but  if  ten  Christians 
will  keep  together,  it  fears  from  them  injury  and  disturbance 
(Rieger). — The  apostles  have,  in  truth,  disturbed  the  whole 
world,  not  to  tumult  but  to  conversion,  not  to  destruction  but  to 
salvation  (Starke). — When  the  Gospel  makes  a noise,  as  water 
in  lime,  and  the  flesh  can  and  will  not  endure  it,  it  must  be  a 
perversion  and  disturbance  of  the  state  ! (Starke.) — Although 
these  raging  enemies  sought  to  blacken  the  apostles  with  pure 
calumnies,  yet  in  the  midst  of  their  rage  they  are  obliged  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  extension  and  power  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  a blessed  testimony  to  the  witnesses  of  Jesus, 
when  their  preaching  creates  a powerful  awakening  and  a 
wholesome  disturbance  (Apost.  Past.). — Christ  came  not  to  send 
peace , but  a sword.  1.  The  Gospel  certainly  brings  discord; 
internal,  in  the  heart  (Rom.  vii.)  ; external,  in  the  social  rela- 
tions (Matt.  x.  34).  2.  But  from  this  discord,  true  peace  pro- 

ceeds : peace  of  heart ; peace  of  the  world. — “ These  are  they 
who  disturb  the  world,"  the  best  founded  complaint  against  the 
apostles , and  yet  the  most  honourable  testimony  in  their  favour. 
1.  The  best  founded  complaint,  for  the  whole  internal  and  ex- 
ternal world  is  transformed  by  the  Gospel : heart  and  conduct, 
family  and  state,  arts  and  sciences.  2.  The  most  honourable 
testimony,  for  not  subversion  and  destruction,  but  regeneration 
and  transfiguration  are  the  objects  aimed  at  in  all  those  fields. 
— The  appearance  of  Christianity  the  greatest , but  also  the  most 
lawful , revolution  in  the  world's  history.  1.  The  greatest : by  its 
breadth,  it  aims  at  the  whole  world ; by  its  depth,  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  spirit  is  its  proper  soil.  2.  The  most  legitimate : by 
its  aim,  the  salvation  of  the  world ; by  the  means  employed,  the 
weapons  of  the  Spirit. — It  is  yet  a little  while , and  I will  shake 
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the  heavens  and  the  earth , the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  This  ancient 
prophecy  of  the  great  shaking  of  the  world  (Hag.  ii.  6,  Heb. 

xii.  26 ; compare  the  u Gotterdammerung”  in  the  northern 
mythology)  finds  its  reality  in  Christianity.  1.  In  the  internal 
commotions  of  the  heart.  2.  In  the  historical  transformation 
of  the  world.  3.  In  the  eschatological  renewal  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

Maintaining  that  there  is  another  king , namely , Jesus  (ver.  7). 
To  mix  the  statum  politicum  with  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  authorities  of  the  world  to  hinder  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  is  an  old  stratagem  of  the  enemy  of  Christ 
(Apost.  Past.). — It  is  true  that  faithful  teachers  preach  another 
King,  but  one  who  rules  by  humility  and  the  cross.  By  Him 
the  kings  of  the  earth  reign,  and  He  makes  kings  of  all  His  true 
servants,  but  in  heaven,  Rev.  i.  5,  6 (Quesnel). 

And  they  took  security  of  Jason  (ver.  9).  What  a friend  to 
Paul  had  the  Gospel  in  a few  days  made  Jason  ! (Williger.) — It 
will  import  much  to  be  surety  for  the  persecuted  Christians, 
for  the  whole  world  was  ashamed  of  them  (Gossner). 

On  vers.  1-9. — Paul  in  Thessalonica.  His  labours,  vers.  1-4. 
Their  termination,  vers.  5-9  (Lisco). — On  evangelical  preaching. 

1.  Its  nature  is  the  same  for  all  ages  : founded  on  Scripture, 
culminating  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  2.  And  also  its  issue  : 
favourable  to  some,  unfavourable  to  most  (Lisco). — How  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel  conform  themselves  to  circumstances.  1.  They 
pervert  the  truth,  in  order  to  be  able  to  accuse  the  disciples  ; 
they  convert  Christ  and  His  apostles  into  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

2.  They  themselves  commit  the  very  sin  of  which  they  accuse 
the  disciples : they  create  disturbances  (Lisco). — Paul  and  Jason , 
a model  of  a noble  guest-friendship.  1.  The  dangerous,  and  yet 
beloved  guest.  2.  The  threatened,  and  yet  blessed  host,  Heb. 

xiii.  2. 

And  when  they  arrived , they  went  into  the  synagogue  (ver.  10). 
The  flight  of  a servant  of  God  is  only  a change  of  place,  not  of 
work,  of  mind,  of  zeal,  of  love  for  the  cross  (Apost.  Past.). 

Searching  the  Scriptures  daily , to  see  whether  these  things 
were  so  (ver.  11).  The  holy  Scripture  is  the  true  touchstone, 
according  to  which  we  are  to  try  our  faith  ; and  the  true  rule, 
according  to  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives  (Starke). — In 
the  sea  of  the  holy  Scriptures  there  are  not  wanting  pearls. 
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May  God  always  give  more  divers  who  will  search  for  them 
(Starke). — O man,  thou  takest  not  a ducat  untested  ! wherefore 
then  a belief,  the  injury  arising  from  which,  when  found  false, 
is  irreparable  in  time  ? — This  is  a truly  noble  disposition,  which 
does  not  build  its  faith  on  man,  but  on  the  word  of  God  (Starke). 
— The  apostles  have  thus  sought  no  blind  conversions,  and  de- 
manded no  implicit  faith  : they  restrained  no  man,  but  sought 
to  lead  souls  to  examine  their  doctrine  and  compare  it  with 
Scripture  (Apost.  Past.). — The  genuine  spirit  of  an  inquirer  is 
always  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel.  Earnest  inquirers  will  not 
at  once  rashly  condemn  the  word  of  God.  With  true  inquirers, 
those  objections  at  least  cease  which  the  superficial  understanding 
has  always  at  hand  against  the  Gospel  (Williger). 

Women  and  men  (ver.  12).  That  the  women  here  precede 
the  men  may  have  its  ground  in  this,  that  they,  as  it  often 
happens,  first  come  to  the  faith,  and  draw  the  men  after  them. 
The  kingdom  of  God  increases  outwardly  from  houses  and  fami- 
lies, where,  at  all  events,  the  woman  has  her  sphere  (Rieger, 
Starke,  Williger). 

The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  came , and  stirred  up  the  people 
there  also  (ver.  13).  Believers  seldom  do  as  much  for  the  truth, 
as  the  ungodly  do  against  it.  For  the  former  effort  is  up-hill, 
the  latter  down-hill  (Quesnel). 

And  received  a commandment  to  Silas  and  Timotheus , that  they 
should  come  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible  (ver.  15).  Paul  did 
not  wish  to  be  alone:  he  did  not  consider  himself  sufficient 
alone.  He  desired  fellow-workers  to  pray,  to  witness,  to  strive, 
and  to  suffer  with  him  (Gossner). 

On  vers.  10-15. — On  Christian  nobleness  of  soul  (evyeve- 
c rrepoL , ver.  11).  It  shows  itself  in  willing  and  candid  reception, 
and  in  free  and  independent  digestion  of  the  divine  word  and 
the  divine  salvation. — Searching  the  Scriptures,  the  blessed  right, 
the  holy  duty,  and  the  rare  art  of  the  evangelical  Christian. — 
True  belief  of  the  Scriptures  and  genuine  searching  of  the 
Scriptures  go  hand  in  hand.  1.  Faith,  which  condemns  search- 
ing, is  blind.  2.  Searching,  which  despises  faith,  is  useless. — 
The  stages  of  a true  use  of  the  Scriptures.  1.  Willing  reception, 
as  opposed  to  frivolous  contempt,  ver.  11.  2.  Diligent  search- 
ing, as  opposed  to  blind  imitation,  ver.  11.  3.  Living  faith,  as 

opposed  to  dead  knowledge,  ver.  12. — How  the  Gospel  and  how 
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fanaticism  stir  up  the  people.  1.  Here  it  avails  to  build  (vers.  3, 
4) ; there  to  pull  down  (ver.  13).  2.  Here  noble  spirits  are 

stirred  up  (ver.  11) ; there  the  rabble  (ver.  5).  3.  Here  one 

fights  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  11) ; there  with  the 
weapons  of  the  flesh  (ver.  6). 

E. 

Paul  at  Athens ; his  Observations  and  Discourses  there ; and,  lastly, 
his  Missionary  Address  on  Mars-hill,  and  the  effect  of  it. 

Chap.  xvii.  1G-34. 

16  But  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  roused 
within  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  full  of  idols.  17  Therefore  he  spoke  in 
the  synagogue  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  and  in  the  market-place  daily  to 
those  who  happened  to  be  present.  18  But  some  of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophers  encountered  him.  And  some  said,  What  will  this  babbler 
say  ? But  others,  He  appears  to  be  an  announcer  of  strange  divinities  ; be- 
cause he  preached  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection.  19  And 
they  took  him,  and  led  him  to  the  Areopagus,  and  said,  Can  we  know  what 
is  this  new  doctrine  which  thou  speakest?  20  For  thou  bringest  certain 
strange  things  to  our  ears.  We  would  gladly  know  what  these  things  may 
be.  21  For  all  the  Athenians  and  the  strangers  in  the  city  were  disposed 
for  nothing  else  than  to  tell  or  to  hear  something  new. 

22  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus,  and  said,  Ye  men  of 
Athens,  I perceive  that  ye  are  on  all  points  very  God-fearing.  23  For  as  I 
went  through  the  city,  and  observed  your  sacred  things,  I found  an  altar 
which  had  the  inscription,  “ To  an  unknown  God.”  What  therefore  ye 
without  knowing  it  worship,  that  announce  I to  you.  24  God,  who  made 
the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  as  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ; 25  Neither  is  He  ministered  to  by  human 
hands,  as  if  He  needed  anything,  whilst  He  Himself  gives  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things ; 26  And  has  made  that  of  one  blood  every  nation 
of  men  should  dwell  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  having  fixed  their  deter- 
mined times,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  habitations ; 27  To  seek  God,  if 
perhaps  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  although  He  is  not  far  off 
from  any  one  of  us:  28  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are;  as  also 
some  of  your  poets  have  said,  “ For  we  are  also  His  offspring.”  29  Because 
then  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead 
is  like  to  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  to  an  image  of  art  and  device  of  a man. 
30  And  the  times  of  ignorance  God  has  overlooked  : and  now  He  commands 
all  men  everywhere  to  change  their  disposition ; 31  Because  He  has  ap- 
pointed a day,  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  a man 
whom  He  has  ordained,  having  offered  faith  to  all  men,  in  that  He  raised 
Him  from  the  dead. 
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32  But  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked ; 
but  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  another  time  concerning  this.  33  So 
Paul  departed  from  the  midst  of  them.  34  But  some  men  joined  themselves 
to  him,  and  believed  ; among  whom  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a 
woman  named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them. 

Yer.  23.  “O — tovto  is  the  original  reading — A.  (first  hand)  B.D. ; whilst 
the  reading  ov — tovtou  is  a correction  to  suit  what  follows. 

Yer.  25.  ’A vOpavluav  is  more  strongly  attested  than  dvdpconav. 

Ye r.  26.  TI poaTirocypcivovg  is  decidedly  attested,  whilst  7rpoTSTa,ypcsvovg 
has  only  the  uncial  MS.  D.  (first  hand)  for  it. 

Yer.  27.  Tou  Qsov  is  decidedly  better  attested  than  rov  Kvpiov. 

Yer.  31.  K a,66n  is,  on  the  grounds  of  extrinsic  evidence,  to  be  preferred 
to  S/or/,  which  is  more  current. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  Paul. — The  first  part  of  the  second  missionary  jour- 
ney of  Paul  referred  to  Asia  Minor : the  second  and  third  parts 
referred  to  Europe ; the  second  part  embracing  Macedonia — 
Philippi,  Thessalonica  and  Berea ; and  now  the  third  part  com- 
mences, which  referred  to  Greece  proper,  at  that  period  called 
Acliaia,  limited,  however,  to  the  two  capitals,  Athens  and  Corinth. 
In  Athens,  Paul  waited  until  Silas  and  Timotheus,  whom  he  had 
called  hither,  joined  him ; and  whereas  Luke  is  here  entirely 
silent  as  to  this,  and  only  in  chap,  xviii.  5 makes  them  rejoin 
Paul  at  Corinth,  we  must  (according  to  1 Thess.  ii.  17-iii.  2) 
suppose  that  Timotheus  soon  came  to  him  to  Athens,  but  was 
again  sent  back  with  instructions  to  Thessalonica.  Luke  mean- 
while was  still  in  Philippi ; and  this  circumstance  the  more  easily 
explains  why  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  arrival  of  Timotheus 
at  Athens. 

2.  napcoijvvero  to  'Tryevpa  avrov  iv  avra> , his  spirit  was  filled 
with  indignation,  morally  stirred  up  ; and  this  feeling  (by  means 
of  the  imperfect  tense)  is  indicated  not  as  a sudden  and  passing 
emotion,  but  as  an  abiding  state  of  mind.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  that  looking  for  a long  time,  and  attentively  ( Oecopelv , not 
merely  IBelv),  he  found  the  city  full  of  idols.  KaTelbcoXos,  other- 
wise unknown,  but  according  to  analogies  properly  formed,  is 
not  subjective  idolis  dedita , but  objective  idolis  abundans.  As, 
for  example,  /cardSevSpos,  /cardpiTreXos,  arboribus  plenus , vitibus 
abundans.  This  characteristic,  as  one  by  which  Athens  was 
distinguished  above  all  other  Greek  cities,  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  Greek  and  Homan  testimonies  : as,  for  example,  Xeno- 
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phon  calls  Athens,  "OXrj  f3cop,6s,  oXrj  Ov/acl  Oeols  real  dvdOrjpia ; 
and  Livy,  xlv.  27$  says,  Athenas — multa  visenda  habentes — 
simulacra  Deorum  hominumque  omni  genere  et  materice  et  artium 
insignia. — In  consequence  of  his  indignation,  and  in  order  to 
oppose  this  idolatry,  he  engaged  in  conversation,  both  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  and  in  the  market- 
place with  all  who  happened  to  be  present ; the  object  of  his 
hiaXe'yeo-Oai  being  religious  truth.  In  the  market-place,  he  could 
find  a daily  (tcara  irdaav  rj/aepav)  opportunity.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  is  said  concerning  the  synagogue,  as  an  opportunity  would 
only  occur  on  the  Sabbath.  'H  dyopd  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  was  only  one  market-place.  This  has  been  long  called 
in  question  ; and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Paul  discoursed  in  the 
so-called  Eretrian-place.  This  last  name,  however,  rests  on  a 
mistake;  and,  in  general,  the  more  recent  topographers  of 
Athens  are  convinced  that  there  was  never  more  than  one 
market-place  in  Athens,  and  thus  the  correctness  and  fidelity  of 
the  narrative,  even  in  a point  so  entirely  insignificant  (rj  dyopd ), 
is  established. 

3.  ^Certainly  such  discourses  were  delivered  in  public  places, 
whereby  certain  philosophers,  partly  Epicureans  and  partly 
Stoics,  came  in  contact  with  Paul.  2vp,/3aXXco  signifies,  chap, 
iv.  15,  simply  to  discourse  in  friendly  conference ; it  does  not 
exactly  imply  a disputation.  In  consequence  of  such  conversa- 
tions, the  Athenians  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Some 
thought,  disparagingly,  that  Paul  was  a hollow  babbler  (ern rep- 
/aoXoyo?,  originally  a rook,  then  an  inflated  and  empty  bab- 
bler) who  had  nothing  to  say.  The  question  tl  av  OeXoi — 
Xeyeov  primarily  signifies,  We  do  not  rightly  know  what  he 
really  means ; but  here  it  implies  a disparaging  judgment  on 
the  subject.  Others  were  rendered  at  least  inquisitive  : “ He 
seems  to  announce  strange  divinities”  (fern  $aLp,ovia,  as  in  the 
accusation  against  Socrates  it  was  said  rcatva  haipuovia  eladyei). 
Luke  explains  this  notion  from  the  fact,  that  Paul  preached  to 
them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  the  Athenians  should  have  taken  the  dvdo-rao-cs 
for  a goddess  (Chrysostom,  Baur,  Baumgarten)  ; it  rather  ap- 
pears that  Luke  only  named  the  resurrection  along  with  the 
person  of  Jesus,  because  this  subject  appeared  to  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers most  surprising  and  strange  (£eVo?). 
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4.  In  consequence  of  this  latter  opinion  of  Paul’s  discourse, 
and  of  the  curiosity  excited,  the  apostle  was  conducted  (eVtAa- 
ftofievoc  civrov , leniter  prehensum , Grotius)  to  the  Areopagus, 
that  is,  to  Mars-hill,  north  of  the  western  corner  of  the  Acro- 
polis, where  the  supreme  court  of  the  republic  usually  held  its 
sittings.  Not,  however,  as  the  Netherland  divine  Adami,  Ob- 
servatt.,  1710,  supposes,  and  as  recently  Baur  and  Zeller  have 
maintained,  that  Paul  was  led  before  the  Areopagus,  as  a court 
of  justice,  to  vindicate  himself,  and  that  consequently  his  dis- 
course was  a legal  defence.  The  entire  connection  of  the  passage 
disproves  this  opinion ; particularly  the  polite  question  (ver.  19) 
and  wish  (ver.  20) ; the  observation  of  the  author,  which  points 
only  to  curiosity,  and  not  to  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  as  the 
motive  to  the  whole  affair  (ver.  21)  ; the  entire  tone  of  the  dis- 
course, which  never  takes  up  a defensive  and  apologetic  position  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  concluding  scene,  when  Paul  departs  unmolested 
and  without  any  trace  of  a judicial  procedure. — The  request  for 
a speech  (ver.  19)  is,  in  particular,  extremely  polite — Attically 
courteous  (pvvafieda  <yvwvcu)  ; but  also  in  some  measure  ironical, 
the  questioners  being  convinced  that  they  knew  all  things  already, 
and  all  things  better.  Also  in  £ei n^ovra  tlvcl  (ver.  20),  some 
strange  things,  there  is  a tinge  of  Greek  pride  toward  the  bar- 
barians. As  an  explanation,  Luke  adds,  that  all  the  Athenians, 
strangers  who  resided  there  as  well  as  natives,  liked  nothing 
better  ( ev/caipovv , vacabant , had  always  plenty  of  time  for  that) 
than  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.  Bengel  strikingly  ex- 
plains the  comparative  rccuvorepov  : nova  statim  sordebant,  novi- 
ora  queer ebantur.  They  not  only  sought  enjoyment  in  hearing 
something  new,  but  also  the  honour  and  distinction  of  telling 
something  new  (Xeyetv,  d/coveiv).  The  imperfect  evtcatpovv  de- 
scribes the  characteristic  custom,  as  it  was  at  the  time  when 
this  occurrence  happened,  without  affirming  that  it  was  still  the 
case. 

5.  The  apostle,  so  pointedly  asked,  even  though  not  from  the 
pure  love  of  truth,  and  in  an  ironical  tone,  does  not  shrink  from 
addressing  the  most  refined  audience  in  the  Gentile  world.  He 

.O 

was  called  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  among  the  Gentiles.  With 
the  sure  confidence  of  faith,  he  takes  his  position  (erra^e/?)  in 
the  middle  of  the  plateau  which  the  hillock,  about  60  feet  high, 
forms.  He  had  before  him  the  more  lofty  Acropolis,  with  its 
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famous  works  of  art ; beneath  him  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Theseus ; and  around  him  a multitude  of  temples,  altars,  and 
statues  of  the  gods. 

6.  With  conciliating  kindness  and  mildness,  willingly  recognis- 
ing all  that  was  good,  he  commences  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
Athenians,  on  the  ground  of  his  observations,  that  they  were  very 
God-fearing,  'fl?  before  BecGiSaipLoveGrepovs  imports,  I recog- 
nise you  as  such,  you  appear  as  such.  AebGt^alpbcov  is  certainly 
used  by  classical  writers  in  a blameable  sense, — superstitious  : so 
the  Yulgate,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  others ; — but  it  is  vox  media, 
and  not  un frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  of  actual  fear  of  God. 
And  so  it  is  here  undoubtedly  to  be  understood,  although  the 
word  appears  designedly  chosen,  in  order  mildly  to  indicate  the 
idea  of  fear  which  prevailed  in  their  religion  and  led  to  super- 
stition. The  comparative  SeLGiSaLpLovearepovs  does  not  contain 
the  additional  idea  of  excess,  but  compares  the  Athenians  with 
other  Greeks ; and  in  this  there  was  no  flattery,  but  a recog- 
nised fact  among  the  ancients.  Isocrates  calls  the  Athenians 
tou?  7 rpo?  to,  to)v  0€cbv  evGejdcGTara  Sia/ceipbevov 9.  Similar  testi- 
monies are  given  by  Wetstein  from  Sophocles,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
and  Josephus.  Tap  (ver.  23)  gives  us  to  understand  that  Paul’s 
opinion  (ver.  22)  concerning  the  well-known  fear  of  God  of  the 
Athenians  was  founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  among  many 
other  sacred  things  (the  afore-mentioned  idols),  he  observed  an 
altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.  Xefiaaua  is  res  sacra , or 
quod  religionis  causa  homines  venerantur , and  may  thus  compre- 
hend holy  places,  temples,  groves,  altars,  images,  etc. ; dvaOewpw 
means  to  contemplate  successively. 

7.  An  altar  with  an  inscription,  To  an  unknown  God. — It  has 
been  frequently  supposed,  even  in  Christian  antiquity,  that  Paul 
here  took  the  liberty  of  giving  in  the  singular  what  there  stood 
in  the  plural.  Thus  Jerome  on  Tit.  i.  12  : Inscriptio  autem  arce 
non  ita  erat , ut  Paulus  asseruit,  u Ignoto  Deo sed  ita , u Diis 
A sice  et  Europce  et  Africce , Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinisT  Verum 
quia  Paulus  non  pluribus  Diis  ignotis  indigebat , sed  uno  tantum 
ignoto  Deo , singulari  verbo  usus  est.  Whilst  this  father  of  the 
Church  here  supposes  a rhetorical  liberty  of  the  apostle,  the 
change  has  most  recently  been  laid  to  the  account  of  the  histo- 
rian : the  singular  is  unhistorical,  but  the  plural  d<yvwGToi$  Oeols 
may  possibly  have  been  the  inscription ; so  Baur  and  Paulus. 
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But  -wherefore  % If  the  article  stood  before  dyvcbarcp  6ea>,  such 
an  inscription  in  Athens  cannot  be  thought  of ; but  what  is  there 
impossible  in  the  dedication,  u To  an  unknown  God”?  More- 
over Pausanias  tells  us  that  at  Phaleros  there  were  ftco/iol  Oecov 
rcbv  ovopa'Cppevwv  ayvcocrrcov  kcli  r]pd)(Dv ; and  Philostratus,  Vita 
Apollon,  vi.  2,  says,  It  is  wiser  to  speak  respectfully  of  all  gods, 
especially  at  Athens  ov  /cal  cl^vwcftwv  Oewv  ficopol  iBpvvrai.  Both 
expressions  may  certainly  be  so  understood,  as  if  each  of  the 
altars  in  question  was  dedicated  to  unknown  gods ; however,  it 
is  at  least  equally  possible,  indeed  according  to  the  expressions 
more  probable,  that  each  altar  of  this  kind  was  dedicated  to  an 
unknown  god,  and  bore  that  inscription.  And  indeed  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  Athens,  in  different  places,  altars  with  that 
inscription.  But  how  the  origin  and  determination  of  such  altars 
is  to  be  explained,  concerning  which  there  is  a variety  of  opi- 
nions, we  may  here  omit,  as  all  these  opinions  are  mere  supposi- 
tions. 

8.  Connected  with  these  observations,  and  thereby  applied 
to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers  as  something  not  entirely  strange, 
follows  the  theme  of  the  discourse  : “ What  therefore  ye  igno- 
rantly worship,  that  declare  I unto  you.”  The  neuter  o — rovro 
designedly  denotes  the  object  of  worship  (eAre/Seire,  religiose 
colitis)  in  an  abstract  indefiniteness,  corresponding  to  dr/voodvres: 
the  apostle  gives  the  concrete,  the  personal,  o 0eo?  o Troirjcras, 
etc.,  only  in  his  positive  announcement.  The  Athenians  expected 
to  hear  something  entirely  strange  (ver.  18,  f evcov  Baipovicov 
/caTayyeXevs  ; ver.  20,  t-evi^ovra  Tiva  eiartyepeis)  ; but  Paul  builds 
upon  this  feeling,  and  proceeds  from  something  expressed  in  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  in  the  sense,  ignotum , non  tamen  pere- 
grinumy  prcedico  vobis. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  Paul  announces  the  true  God  as  the 
one,  free,  and  absolute  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world,  raised 
above  the  need  of  a dwelling  in  temples,  or  of  care  by  human 
hands,  that  is,  by  the  priests.  QepaTreveLv  is  frequently  used  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods  ; also  the  expression  7 rpoo-Beiadai,  equi- 
valent to  to  e^ecv  pev  pepos,  ert  Be  BeiaOau  Tpo?  to  reXecov 
(Ulpian),  is  appropriate.  In  sight  of  glorious  temples  adorned 
with  all  the  wonders  of  art,  of  which  the  Athenians  were  so 
proud,  the  apostle  announces,  u God  does  not  dwell  in  temples 
made  with  hands.”  In  the  midst  of  numerous  idols  he  declares, 
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u God  is  not  ministered  unto  by  human  hands.”  Avto ? Bobovs, 
confirming  his  remarks,  or  rather  refuting  the  error;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  He  Himself  who  gives  to  all  life,  and  breath  (7 rvoorj, 
as  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life),  and  all  things  (/cal  ra 
iravra,  all  that  is  necessary). 

10.  In  the  second  place,  in  connection  with  these  funda- 
mental truths  concerning  God,  Paul  explains  the  true  idea  of 
man, — that  the  human  race  collectively  is  one,  by  means  of  the 
divinely  appointed  propagation  from  ^ttermj  one  blood.  Algoa  is 
not  only  in  the  Scriptures  used  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  the 
connection  of  life  and  procreation  with  the  blood,  John  i.  23,  but 
also  according  to  classical  usage  ; even  in  Homer,  II.  Z 211,  Od. 
II  300,  and  also  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle,  it  is  used 
of  procreation  and  blood-relationship,  and  here  consequently  is  so 
much  the  more  suitably  employed.  As  regards  the  construction 
of  the  sentence,  7 rav  edvos  is  not,  as  the  object,  dependent  on 
eTToorjcre , but  the  entire  sentence  7 rav  eOvos — /caroo/celv  is  governed 
by  eTroorjae : instituit , ut  ex  uno  sanguine  orta  omnis  kominum  gens 
— habitaret.  With  this  proposition,  Paul  combats  not  so  much 
the  special  notion  of  the  autochthonism  ( avTo^Ooves ) of  the 
Athenians,  but  rather  the  common  notion  of  all  natural  religions 
which  derives  nations  from  different  origins. — A second  thought 
is,  that  the  division  of  mankind  into  nations  rests  on  divine  ordi- 
nance : u God  has  caused  men  to  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  having  appointed  and  limited  the  set  times  and  boundaries 
of  the  nations.”  Kaopoo , in  consequence  of  /caroo/ceov  preceding 
and  /caroo/coas  following,  refers  to  the  dwelling-places  of  the  na- 
tions, how  long  each  should  reside  in  the  land  they  possess,  and 
when  they  should  be  removed.  It  is  also  here  plainly  indicated 
that  God  regulates  the  history  of  the  nations. 

11.  Paul,  turning  from  national  to  individual  life,  indicates, 
thirdly,  the  highest  aim  of  man — to  seek  God,  to  whom  man  is 
near  and  related.  According  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
Zyreov  refers  to  7 rav  eOvos  avdpanrcov , to  the  nations  : the  design 
of  the  divine  division  and  boundaries  of  the  nations  was  that  they 
might  seek  the  Lord,  tov  /cvpoov;  compare  ver.  25,  u the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth.”  ZrjTeov  refers  not  only  to  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  God  (Meyer),  but  to  living  and  internal  fellowship 
with  God.  El  apa  ye,  constructed  with  the  optative,  indicates  the 
result  as  doubtful,  by  which  Paul  tenderly  points  out  that  man- 
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kind  collectively  have  mistaken  their  end.  The  consequence  of 
the  search,  if  successful,  would  be  yjrrjXac^eLV  and  evpiaiceiv : when 
one  obtains  the  object  sought,  he  has  touched  it,  and  thus  has 
found  it.  Kalrocye , although  He  requires  not  to  be  long  sought 
after,  inasmuch  as  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  (so  much  the  more 
inexcusable  is  the  failure  of  the  search).  Ver.  28  is  a confir- 
mation (yap)  of  the  last  sentence,  and  shows  why  God  is  not  far 
from  any : because  we  are  iv  avra,  in  God,  as  in  encompassing 
space,  or  as  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us  on  all  sides, 
and  on  which  the  functions  of  life  depend.  ’Ev  avrio  is  not 
u through  Him  ” (Grotius,  Kuinoel),  or  “ on  Him,”  depending 
upon  Him : the  most  grammatical  explanation  is  also  logically 
the  most  suitable.  Zwpiev,  KLvovpieda,  iapiev,  is,  as  regards  the  ob- 
jective relation  of  the  idea,  a descending  series  ; but  understood 
subjectively  in  accordance  with  the  connection,  an  ascending 
series.  Life  is  itself  more  than  motion,  and  motion  is  more  than 
bare  being.  But  it  is  a climax  when  it  is  said,  Without  God, 
isolated  and  apart  from  Him,  we  should  have  no  life,  not  even 
motion,  and  accordingly  no  existence.  In  confirmation  of  and  in 
agreement  with  his  proposition  (iv  avra, — icr/iev),  Paul  quotes  the 
expressions  of  some  Greek  poets  (ol  na&  “ We  are  also 

His  offspring.”  The  words  cited  form  the  commencement  of  a 
hexameter  and  stand  verbatim  in  Aratus,  a poet  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  born  in  Soloe  of  Cilicia,  who,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  astronomical  poem  ^ acvopueva , has  the  words — 

'7ta,VTf[  Be  A log  ^a.vreg 

rov  yoip  x.oc.1  yevcg  lapikv. 

Tov , poetical  for  tovtov , refers  there  to  Jupiter,  and  is  applied 
by  Paul  to  the  true  God.  When,  however,  Paul  attributes  this 
thought  to  several  poets  (tm/c? — eiprjfcaat),  he  probably  has  also 
Cleanthes  of  Lycia  in  view,  who,  in  his  hymn  to  Jupiter,  has 
these  words : e/e  crov  yap  yevo ? lo-fiev.  Paul  might  quote  such 
passages  without  having  had  a regular  Greek  education,  or  a 
special  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  Such  passages 
might  have  come  to  his  knowledge  and  been  impressed  upon  his 
memory,  by  reason  of  his  education  in  a city  of  Grecian  culture 
like  Tarsus ; and  this  so  much  the  more  readily,  as  Aratus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  same  country  as  the  apostle. 

12.  From  this  poetical  saying,  as  a proposition  known  to  his 
hearers  and  conceded  by  them,  Paul  draws  a further  conclusion 
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(ovv)  against  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  idolatrous  idea  at 
the  foundation  of  this  practice  ( vofii^etv ).  This  refutation, 

though  severe  in  principle,  is  in  the  form  of  expression  extremely 
mild  and  forbearing,  particularly  in  the  inclusive  form  of  ex- 
pression, ov/c  6(j)e(\o/jLev ; whereas  he  might  have  said,  It  is  foolish 
and  irrational  of  you  to  fancy  this.  The  inference  is,  If  we  are 
thus  related  to  God,  if  we  are  homogeneous  with  Him,  then  the 
Godhead  (to  J)eiov , as  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the 
ancients)  cannot  be  homogeneous  with  that  which  is,  as  regards 
its  matter,  only  metal  and  stone,  and  thus  heterogeneous  to  man, 
and  as  regards  its  form,  is  represented  by  art.  This  the  apostle 
says,  notwithstanding,  or  rather  precisely  because  the  most 
precious  statues  of  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  marble  and 
ivory,  the  most  splendid  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  stood  on  the 
Acropolis  and  other  places,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  of  Athens. 
Xapayfia , an  image,  a sculpture  (from  ^ apaaaco ),  which  is  the 
production  of  the  art  and  deliberation  of  a man.  'Ev6vpLr)aL<$ 
is,  according  to  the  usus  loquendi , not  desire — the  motive  of  the 
artistic  inclination  (Meyer),  but  thought,  deliberation.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  apostle,  in  order  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of 
image-worship,  directs  attention  both  to  the  material  out  of 
which  the  images  are  made — and  to  the  art  and  wisdom  of  their 
formation  and  completion,  partly  by  the  hand  of  the  artificer 
(tg^i^),  and  partly  by  means  of  thought  and  reflection  as  to 
what  is  to  be  made.  The  striking  contrasts  dvOpcoTrov  and  to 
Oeiov  are  designedly  placed  near  each  other. 

13.  In  vers.  30  and  31,  Paul  comes  to  the  third  head  of  his 
discourse : concerning  salvation  and  the  Saviour,  repentance, 
and  faith.  Thus  far  it  was  evidently  to  be  understood  that  man 
had  hitherto  mistaken  the  truth — had  erred.  On  account  of 
this  (ovv)  the  apostle  now  testifies  that  God  has  overlooked  the 
times  of  ignorance  (virept^dv,  has  allowed  them  to  pass  by  with- 
out any  positive  manifestation  of  His  grace,  but  also  without 
severe  censure)  ; but  now,  as  in  a turning  point  of  the  times 
( tclvvv ),  He  demands  of  all  men  change  of  disposition  (tols 
avOpumoi ? 7 TaaL  7r clvt cl^ov  expresses  universality  in  the  most 
definite  manner).  This  demand  is  proclaimed,  and  this  procla- 
mation, which  concerns  all  men,  is  in  course  of  being  published, 
with  reference  to  this,  that  (kclOoti)  God  has  appointed  a day 
for  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  world,  which  He  will  accom- 
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plish  by  a man  whom  He  has  ordained  for  that  purpose  (g5 
copicre,  the  usual  construction),  having  by  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead  offered  faith  to  all  men.  IIl(ttlv  n Tape%€iv,  that  is  to 
say,  made  faith  possible,  brought  it  near,  namely,  by  means  of 
the  actual  testimony  in  favour  of  Him  and  His  dignity  which 
lay  in  the  resurrection. 

14.  At  this  point,  but  not  having  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  discourse,  the  speaker  is  interrupted  by  loud  mockery  of  the 
resurrection.  ’ Avaarao-^ ? ve/cpcov , with  the  intentional  omission 
of  the  definite  article  before  the  genitive,  which  would  denote 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  whereas  the  discourse  is  only 
about  the  resurrection  of  one,  namely,  Jesus.  The  other  hearers, 
who  did  not  exactly  mock,  at  least  in  a polite  manner  gave 
Paul  to  understand  that  they  would  hear  him  again  another 
time,  but  that  they  had  had  enough  of  it  for  the  present.  And 
thus,  ovrco 9,  i.e.y  after  so  unpromising  a reception  of  his  wrords, 
Paul  left  the  assembly.  Nevertheless  some  men  joined  him, 
and  were  converted ; among  whom  Luke  mentions  only  Diony- 
sius, a member  of  the  Areopagus,  that  most  ancient  and  far  and 
widely  esteemed  court  of  Athens.  That  Dionysius  was  a dis- 
tinguished man,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  that 
court  of  judges  was  composed  of  the  noblest,  the  most  indepen- 
dent, and  the  most  upright  men.  The  legends  of  the  Church  have 
converted  him  into  bishop  of  Athens  and  a martyr ; and,  later 
still,  many  writings  and  the  notorious  system  of  the  mystic  art 
have  been  ascribed  to  him.  Damaris  is  entirely  unknown ; and 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  is  mentioned,  it  has  been  asserted, 
without  reason,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius  (Chrysostom). 

15.  The  unity  of  the  speech  is  striking.  The  inscription  of 
that  altar,  ayvwaTw  0e(p,  is  the  theme  of  discourse.  The  apostle 
gladly  admits  to  the  Athenians  a certain  degree  of  religious 
feeling,  but  he  asserts,  on  the  ground  of  that  inscription,  that 
they  failed  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  Therefore  he  pro- 
claims to  them  the  truth,  1.  concerning  God  (vers.  24,  25)  ; 
2.  concerning  man,  as  appointed  to  seek  and  to  find  God,  and 
as  related  to  God  (vers.  26-28).  After  the  intervening  remark 
(ver.  29)  which  censured  the  worship  of  images  as  wrong,  Paul 
announces,  3.  that  the  times  of  ignorance  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  God  requires  conversion  and  faith  in  the  Risen  One  who  is 
the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world  (vers.  30,  31).  See  Lange’s 
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Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  The  whole  speech  is  in  the 
highest  degree  appropriate  to  the  time  and  place,  of  a wisdom 
and  ripeness  so  considerate  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  frank, 
so  forbearing  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  penetrating,  so  great 
in  contemplation  and  purely  Pauline  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  unity  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  creation,  in  con- 
science and  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  of  the  separation  of 
history  into  the  pre-Christian  and  the  Christian  periods, — that  we 
cannot  consider  the  doubt  well-founded  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative  of  Paul’s  appearance  and  of  his  speech  at  Athens. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  number  of  the  master-works  of  ancient  art,  the  beauty 
of  the  productions  of  architecture  and  statuary,  awakened  in 
Paul  no  aesthetic  pleasure,  far  less  amazement  and  inspiration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  moral  indignation.  When,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  one  of  His  disciples  and  apostles 
comes  in  contact  with  the  perfection  of  ancient  art,  He  passes 
upon  it  a sentence  of  condemnation.  Are  then*  as  many 
fancy,  Christianity  and  art  in  themselves  opposite  powers  wThich 
mutually  repel  each  other  ? No ; it  is  only  so  far  true,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  does  not  recognise  or  admit  an  exclusively 
aesthetic  and  purely  artistic  impression  of  works  of  art,  but 
apprehends  and  judges  art  only  in  and  with  the  religious  and 
moral  thoughts  on  which  it  is  founded.  And  in  this  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  agrees  with  classical  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  both  value 
nothing  that  is  one-sided,  but  always  apprehend  the  whole  man 
in  a harmonious  manner.  The  Apostle  Paul,  whilst  he  views 
the  works  of  art  in  Athens,  cannot  separate  the  artistic  designs 
from  the  thoughts  which  are  expressed  by  them,  and  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  made.  The  beautiful  temples, 
the  glorious  statues,  etc.,  are  essentially  the  creations  of  the 
heathen  spirit,  and  the  instruments  of  polytheistical  worship ; 
the  city,  adorned  with  works  of  art,  is  a kcit€l&g)\o<;  n roXt?. 
And  therefore  the  sight  of  this  world  of  art  awakens  in  him  a 
moral  indignation  at  the  error  and  sin  against  the  living  God 
which  is  contained  therein.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  never  permits 
a judgment  entirely  apart  from  morality  and  religion. 

2.  As  with  art,  so  also  with  philosophy,  Christianity  comes 
in  contact  for  the  first  time.  Here  also  this  contact  is  not 
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friendly.  Only  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
apostle,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  was  the  assailing  party,  but 
in  the  latter  the  philosophers.  Neither  in  the  narrative  (vers. 
16—18),  nor  in  the  whole  speech  before  the  Areopagus,  is  a 
thought  to  be  recognised  which  may  be  regarded  as  a direct 
attack  upon  philosophy.  The  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers, 
however,  express  themselves,  both  before  and  after  the  speech  of 
the  apostle,  partly  disdainfully  and  partly  coldly  concerning  his 
doctrine.  This  is  comprehensible,  because  it  was  precisely  the 
schools  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno  who  came  in  contact  with  Paul. 
The  former,  by  their  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  and  of  pleasure  as 
the  chief  good,  and  the  latter,  by  their  moral  self-satisfaction, 
were  farthest  removed  from  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  that 
Christianity  in  itself  is  hostile  to  philosophy,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  inferred  from  this  first  encounter.  On  the  contrary,  we  may, 
from  the  fruitful  germs  of  thought  which  are  scattered  in  this 
speech  at  Athens,  readily  predict  that  the  truth  in  Christ  Jesus 
will  give  rise  to  a Christian  philosophy. 

3.  The  primary  thought  of  this  missionary  discourse  is  o 
dyvoovvre ? evaefteiTe — KarayyeXkw  v/mv.  Paul  proceeds  from 
an  inscription  on  that  altar,  u To  an  unknown  God.”  What  is 
there  inscribed,  he  apprehends  more  widely  and  more  deeply. 
In  the  worship  of  an  unknown  God  is  contained  the  confession 
both  of  ignorance  and  of  a pressing  necessity  of  worshipping  the 
unknown.  The  gods  who  are  known,  and  named,  and  wor- 
shipped as  known,  do  not  satisfy  the  religious  need ; this  feels 
itself  constrained  to  aspire  beyond  the  existing  worship.  But 
what  is  worshipped  along  with  them  is  admittedly  a being  un- 
known and  unnamed  (o  dyvoovvres  evaefieiTe,  ver.  23 ; rj  ayvoia , 
ver.  30).  And  in  the  worship  of  an  unknown  divinity  lies  the 
dim  idea  of  the  unknown  God.  Thus  even  under  the  mass  of 
heathen  myths,  and  worship,  and  superstition,  religious  truth 
lies  concealed,  only  dim  and  unknown.  And  what  the  religious 
feeling,  blindly  groping  around,  seeks  after  (f^Tezz/,  '^rrjkatyelv, 
ver.  27),  that  revelation  has  clearly  announced  (toOto — Karay- 
yeWco  v/jllv).  This  is  the  germ  both  of  a philosophy  of  mytho- 
logy and  of  a philosophy  of  revelation. 

4.  Paul  proclaims  the  one  personal  God  as  the  Creator  and 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  exalted  above  all  creatures.  By  this  he 
advances  the  truth  affirmatively,  without  controversy  or  reason- 
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ing.  By  this,  however,  he  contradicts  all  that  mixture  of  God 
and  nature  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  natural  religion,  is 
expressed  in  their  myths,  and  also  cleaves  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy. The  Greek  gods  came  into  being : no  theology  is  without 
a theogony : even  philosophy  does  not  attain  on  classical  ground 
to  a true  distinction  between  God  and  the  world,  and  still  less  to 
the  idea  of  creation.  See  Baumgarten,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  English 
translation ; and  as  regards  Plato,  see  Zeller  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks.  The  fact  of  creation,  and  the  idea  of  the 
supernaturalness  of  God,  as  the  Lord  of  the  world,  remains  for 
all  times,  and  for  all  stages  of  thought,  as  fundamental  principles 
of  truth  which  cannot  be  denied  or  set  aside  without  danger. 

5.  We  owe  to  revelation  the  true  idea  of  man  and  humanity. 
The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  foreign  to  all  polytheistic  reli- 
gions. Corresponding  to  the  plurality  of  gods,  they  proceed 
from  an  original  plurality  and  an  unequal  dignity  of  nations 
and  of  their  progenitors.  And  as  the  origin,  so  the  progress. 
An  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  entirely 
foreign  to  heathenism.  Even  the  educated  nations,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  have  only  a conspicuous  centre  for  the  history 
of  the  world  in  their  own  nation ; but  they  have  not  a united 
universal  history  of  mankind.  See  Baumgarten,  vol.  ii.  English 
translation,  pp.  174-177.  Only  the  revelation  both  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament  presents  a unity,  and  that  by  means 
of  the  reference  of  human  history  to  the  one  and  true  God. 
The  history  of  the  world,  proceeding  from  God  and  pointing  to 
God,  is  the  biblical  truth,  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
significant  histories,  and  realized  and  fulfilled  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is  at  once  the  second 
Adam  and  the  Son  of  God. 

6.  The  apostle  asserts  the  indwelling  of  man  in  God : ev 
avTco  %(b/jLev — io-fjiev.  This  proposition  has  often  been  misunder- 
stood and  abused.  Even  pantheism  has  been  found  in  it ; but 
with  perfect  injustice.  For,  first,  the  discourse  is  not  here  of  the 
world,  of  the  creature  in  general,  but  only  of  man,  and  that  in 
connection  with  the  proposition  that  man  may  find  God,  and  is 
near  to  Him.  Secondly,  it  is  only  said  that  we  are  and  live  in 
God;  but  this  is  something  far  removed  from  asserting  that 
God  is  identified  with  the  world,  or  that  the  world  is  substan- 
tially one  and  the  same  with  God.  Thirdly,  the  superiority  of 
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God  to  the  world  is  clearly  enough  asserted  by  the  idea  of  crea- 
tion and  of  rcvpios  ovpavov  teal  7779,  in  order  to  protest  against  all 
mixture  and  identification  of  God  with  the  world,  and  conversely. 
As  has  been  well  said,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  world  is  not 
contained  in  these  words  of  Paul,  but  the  reverse,  the  indwelling 
of  man  in  God;  i.e .,  not  merely  the  conditional  dependence  on 
God  and  His  life,  His  power  and  His  being,  but  also  the  inti- 
mate nearness  to  Him,  the  All-present,  who  everywhere  sur- 
rounds and  sustains  us,  as  space,  or  as  the  atmosphere. 

7.  Christ,  as  the  turning  point  of  the  world’s  history,  is  pro- 
minently brought  before  us  in  the  close  of  this  speech.  Before 
Him,  the  times  of  ayvoia ; with  Him  and  after  Him,  light. 
Before  Him,  indulgent  forbearance;  now  and  henceforth,  the 
prospect  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  world — of  the  appointed 
great  day.  Change  of  mind  is  everywhere  preached  to  all  men, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  .fall  a prey  to  the  judgment.  The 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  only  denoted  by  two  marks  : as  man, 
a member  of  the  human  race,  a partaker  of  human  nature, 
subject  to  death  (e/e  ve/cpw v)  ; and  as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  to 
which  office  He  was  appointed  by  God  (wpcae),  and  by  means 
of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  held  forth  by  God  to  man 
as  the  object  of  confident  faith.  But  if  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  Christ  is  not  merely 
man,  but  also  the  suitable  and  perfect  instrument  of  the  holy 
and  righteous,  the  omniscient  and  almighty  God,  and  therefore 
Himself  a partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  dignity. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  (ver.  16).  Thus  in  the 
first  contact,  into  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  came  with  the 
sublimest  works  of  human  art,  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  set  up  as  the  narrow  gate,  through  which  all  have  to  pass. 
But  He  has  not  therefore  taken  the  axe,  and  destroyed  the  images 
and  altars,  as  the  iconoclastic  Puritans,  who  condemn  art  in  and 
by  itself  as  something  unchristian  and  ungodly. — It  concerned 
Paul,  not  so  much  to  throw  down  the  idols  from  their  altars,  as 
especially  to  thrust  them  out  of  their  hearts  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 
— “ When  I first  came  to  Athens,”  writes  Lucian,  “ I was  aston- 
ished and  enraptured  in  contemplating  the  glory  of  the  city.” 
But  Paul  viewed  the  city,  which  was  called  “the  altar  and 
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town-house  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inventress  of  the  sciences,” 
with  other  eyes  (Besser). 

And  in  the  market  daily  to  those  who  happened  to  he  present 
(ver.  17).  For  there  were  always  many  idle  loungers,  who 
stood  idle  in  the  market-place,  Matt.  xx.  3 (Starke). — Because 
the  Gospel  rests  on  a true  foundation,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed, 
Luke  xii.  3 (Starke). 

Some  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  encountered 
him  (ver.  18).  In  Jerusalem  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  in 
Athens  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  now-a-days  on  the  one  hand 
worldliness  and  pleasure,  and  on  the  other  hand  pride  of  reason 
and  self-righteousness — these  are  always  the  two  chief  enemies, 
between  which  the  preaching  of  the  cross  must  force  its  w^ay. — 
The  preaching  of  the  cross  to  the  Greeks  foolishness , now  as  for- 
merly. 1.  To  Epicurean  frivolity  ; inasmuch  as  that  is  unbelief 
and  the  service  of  the  flesh.  2.  To  Stoical  pride ; because  of 
its  pride  of  reason  and  self-righteousness. 

What  is  this  new  doctrine  which  thou  teachest  ? (ver.  19.) 
Whilst  the  world  finds  in  the  Gospel  something  new,  an  unex- 
pected and  unheard-of  doctrine,  this  preaching  is  older  than  all 
human  wisdom,  and  survives  all  rising  and  falling  systems  of 
philosophy,  as  a power  of  God  for  ever  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — 
They  brought  him  to  the  Areopagus . The  Lord  knows  how  to 
honour  His  servants.  Here  He  gives  to  the  poor  and  abased 
Paul  an  opportunity  to  bear  an  honourable  and  public  testimony 
to  the  truth  before  the  world-famed  Areopagus  at  Athens,  and 
before  a great  assembly.  Thus  the  Lord  knows  to  choose  the 
base  things,  in  order  to  confound  the  wise  in  their  foolishness 
(Apost.  Past.). 

For  all  the  Athenians  icere  disposed  for  nothing  else  than  to 
tell  or  to  hear  something  new  (ver.  21).  The  spirit  of  curiosity 
is  in  general  a hindrance  to  the  truth ; but  sometimes  God 
employs  it  to  bring  the  truth  to  the  heart  (Quesnel). — Desire 
after  something  new  is  to  be  praised,  when  we  desire  a new 
heart,  the  new  man,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  (Starke).' — Worldly 
curiosity  and  Christian  desire  of  knowledge.  The  former  seeks 
pleasure,  the  latter  instruction.  The  former  seeks  the  new,  the 
latter  the  true.  The  former  is  dissipated  in  the  many,  the  latter 
finds  peace  in  the  one. 

But  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus , and  said 
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(ver.  22).  Neither  the  peculiar  audience  of  philosophers,  nor  the 
solemnity  of  the  place,  nor  the  curiosity  of  the  hearers,  entices 
the  apostle  to  deviate  in  the  least  degree  from  his  Gospel,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  fancies  of  the  Athenians.  But  it  may  easily 
be  perceived  that  he  adjusts  his  discourse  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
their  hearts,  and  seeks  with  wise  mildness  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  them  (Apost.  Past.). — That  ye  are  in  all  points  very  God- 
fearing. Wherefore  the  Athenians  will  rise  up  in  the  judgment, 
as  accusers  against  the  heathens  among  Christians.  1.  The  former 
were  God-fearing ; the  pious  fear  of  an  unknown  God  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  their  superstition.  2.  The  latter  are  estranged  from 
God,  and  in  their  unbelief  reject  a revealed  God. — How  the 
heathen  were  prepared  for  the  Christian  faith  (Nitzsch). 

To  the  unknown  God  (ver.  23). — How  many  altars  of  the 
heart  have  this  inscription ! The  Godhead  is  naturally  inscribed 
on  the  heart  of  all  men,  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  think 
that  he  serves  God  ? But,  alas  ! this  light  of  knowledge  is  with 
most  darkened  by  carnal  curiosity,  prejudice,  and  evil  example, 
so  that  the  true  God  is  to  them  still  an  unknown  God  (Starke). 
— How  necessary  were  it  that  a Paul  should  rise  up  in  all  our 
Christian  churches  and  houses,  and  preach  to  modern  Chris- 
tians, that  they,  with  all  their  show  of  knowledge  and  adoration, 
serve  and  build  altars  to  an  unknown  God ! (Gossner.) — The 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  those  w7ho  announce  the  unknown 
God  (Starke). — There  are  many  whose  heart  is  as  the  market- 
place of  Athens,  or  as  the  Pantheon,  a temple  of  all  gods.  One 
idol  stands  there  beside  another : anger,  pride,  lust,  covetous- 
ness, indolence,  worldly  honour.  Search  into  thy  heart,  whether 
these  images  are  not  there.  Most  of  us  must  answer,  Yes ; 
and  say,  My  God  is  my  life,  science,  art,  gold,  joy,  my  lover,  my 
bride,  my  wife,  my  children,  and  the  other  blessings  of  this 
world.  And  behind,  in  a little  corner,  in  the  uneasy  agitations 
of  conscience,  there  is  an  altar  with  the  inscription,  “ To  the 
unknown  God that  is  to  say,  to  the  God  in  whose  name  I am 
baptized  and  confirmed,  to  whom  I have  dedicated  myself,  who 
preserves  and  sustains  me  with  His  loving-kindness,  but  with 
whom  I stand  in  no  living  intercourse,  and  whose  commands  I 
at  pleasure  transgress  (Ahlfeld). — He  is  an  unknown  God  also 
to  those  who  do  not  live  in  Him,  but  in  the  world  and  its  plea- 
sures. These  are  they  who  carry  the  maxims  of  the  Epicureans 
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into  practice,  these  ordinary  men  to  whom  the  sum  of  existence 
consists  in  enjoyment,  who  know  nothing,  and  wish  to  know  no- 
thing, of  their  immortal  souls,  but  whose  language  is,  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  These  also  are  that  great 
multitude  who  have  no  altar  in  their  houses,  not  even  with  a 
faded  inscription,  not  even  in  the  most  secret  corner,  but  revile 
the  altar  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  or  internally  despise  it,  be- 
cause they  have  not  God  in  their  hearts.  They  have  forgotten 
that  they  are  of  divine  origin ; their  life  is  torn  away  from  the 
maternal  soil  of  the  Church,  and  is  starved  in  the  soured  soil  of 
worldly  pleasure ; the  living  God  has  become  for  them  a strange 
and  unknown  God,  after  whom  the}r  do  not  inquire  (Langbein). 
— To  whom  is  the  living  God  an  unknown  God  ? 1.  To  those  who 
think  themselves  wise.  2.  To  those  who  perform  the  external 
acts  of  worship  without  seeking  God  Himself.  3.  To  those  who  do 
not  live  in  Him,  but  in  the  world  and  its  lusts.  4.  To  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  find  God  in  Christ  (Langbein). — The  believing 
heart , an  altar  to  the  well-known  God . 1.  In  him,  the  presenti- 

ment of  His  being  is  converted  into  undoubted  certainty  by  the 
word  of  God.  2.  In  him,  the  uneasy  fear  of  His  holiness  is 
changed  into  holy  peace  by  the  redemption  of  Christ.  3.  In  him, 
the  inclination  to  sin  is  overcome  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Florey). 

God,  who  made  the  world  (ver.  24).  He  wishes  to  show  them 
that  this  is  the  one  God  who  called  from  nothing  into  existence 
the  globe,  with  its  apparatus  of  elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  by 
the  word  which  gave  the  command,  by  the  wisdom  with  which 
He  arranged  it,  and  by  the  power  with  which  He  effected  it 
(Tertullian). — But  with  this  Paul  also  breaks  in  pieces  the  idols 
of  the  Athenians ; for  in  testifying  of  the  glory  of  God,  whose 
throne  is  heaven  and  whose  footstool  is  the  earth,  he  smites  the 
idols  who  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands.  God  can  only 
dwell  in  Himself,  where  He  was  before  He  made  the  world. 
He  is  Himself  His  temple.  But  yet  He  has  built  to  Himself  as 
many  temples  as  there  are  living  hearts  who  love  Him.  There 
He  will  dwell,  be  recognised  and  worshipped. — Without,  we  have 
lost  our  way ; to  within,  we  are  directed.  Within,  in  thyself,  do 
thy  work ; and  if  perhaps  thou  seekest  an  elevated  sanctuary, 
give  thyself  internally  to  God  for  a temple.  If  in  a temple  thou 
wilt  pray,  pray  in  thyself ; for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  ye  are  (Augustin). — Where  is  the  temple , where  I may 
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seek,  find,  and  worship  God  ? 1.  Heaven,  where  the  spirits  made 
perfect  stand  before  His  throne.  2.  The  visible  creation,  in 
which  He  has  never  left  Himself  without  a witness  of  His  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  3.  The  Church,  in  which  the  unknown 
God  is  a revealed  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  4.  My  heart, 
in  which  He  desires  to  dwell  by  His  Holy  Spirit. 

He  is  not  ministered  unto  by  human  hands,  as  if  He  needed 
anything  (ver.  25).  God  has  no  need  of  us,  but  we  have  need 
of  God  (Starke). — The  idols  certainly  require  the  care  of  human 
hands.  There  are  still  in  the  cities  of  India  and  China  work- 
shops with  this  inscription  on  their  sign-boards,  Here  old  gods 
are  repaired  and  renovated  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

And  has  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men  (ver.  26). 
The  unity  of  the  human  race  from  one  progenitor  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  formation  of 
man  after  His  image. — The  one  Adam,  in  whom  everything  is 
finished  (ver.  31),  points,  as  the  second  Adam,  back  to  a first 
(Stier). — We  men  are  all  one  people.  This  is  the  great  new 
view  which  the  Gospel  has  cast  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
nationalities,  and  upon  all  the  other  nationalities  of  the  ancient 
nations  (Stier). — And  has  appointed  the  time,  how  long  and  how 
widely,  they  should  dwell.  What  think  ye,  ye  mighty  warriors 
and  devourers  of  land?  Hearken,  God  has  yet  something  to 
say  when  ye  distribute  kingdoms,  Num.  xxxiv.  2 ; Ps.  x.  5 
(Starke). — As  in  the  creation  so  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
as  in  nature  so  in  human  life,  God’s  holy  and  almighty  hand  is 
seen. — The  change  or  the  permanence  of  national  boundaries  is 
regulated  not  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  nationalities,  but 
according  to  a divine  plan  of  government  and  the  internal  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  race.  Israel  is  scattered  into  all  lands, 
when  the  time  of  its  obduracy  has  arrived.  Athens  is  no  eternal 
city,  and  Rome  no  immortal  Rome.  The  glories  of  both  fall, 
when  their  time  is  fulfilled ; for  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is 
only  a provisional  dwelling  of  men  for  the  higher  end  (ver.  27), 
that  they  may  be  led  back  to  their  God  (Stier). — God  in  history. 
He  manifests  therein,  1.  His  creative  power,  causing  the  human 
spirit  to  be  unfolded  in  the  multiplicity  of  national  spirits ; 
2.  His  gracious  goodness,  giving  to  each  nation  time  and  space 
to  develop  its  peculiarity;  3.  His  judicial  righteousness,  ap- 
pointed to  each  nation,  whether  it  be  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  Israel, 
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the  apple  of  His  eye,  the  end  and  limit  of  its  power  and  pros- 
perity ; 4.  His  holy  love,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  aifriing 
at  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  and  that  men  may 
seek  and  find  Him. 

That  they  may  seek  God , if  perhaps  they  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him  (ver.  27).  Paul  here  preaches  natural  truths  : 
he  speaks  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  His  providence  over 
the  human  race.  But  do  we  find  here  empty  definitions  and 
distinctions,  dry  propositions  and  proofs  ? Not  in  the  least : the 
truths  are  living  in  his  mouth ; and  his  heart,  living  in  God,  directs 
all  things  to  this,  to  induce  souls  to  seek  God,  who  is  so  near  to 
them.  All  philosophy,  which  stirs  us  up  to  this,  is  evangelical 
and  divine  (Apost.  Past.). — O that  this  saying  were  inscribed  in 
all  our  hearts,  that  we  are  on  earth  only  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing God  in  the  creatures  and  in  ourselves  ! (Quesnel.) — To  this 
seeking,  the  finding  will  not  fail,  for  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us.  The  whole  universe  with  eloquent  silence  proclaims  the 
Lord  as  the  great  Original,  that  all  might  feel  after  Him,  not 
with  the  bodily,  but  with  the  spiritual  senses  (Calov). — There- 
fore thou  need’st  not  say,  Who  will  ascend  to  heaven,  and  bring 
Him  down  from  above  ? or,  Who  will  descend  into  the  abyss, 
and  bring  Him  up  from  the  dead  ? He  is  as  near  to  thee  as  the 
law  of  the  Holy  One  in  thy  conscience,  as  the  longing  after  sal- 
vation in  thy  soul,  as  the  involuntary  cry  for  help,  and  the  cease- 
less sighing  after  peace  in  thy  heart  and  mouth  (Menken). — 
This  seeking  indicates  our  great  loss — the  erroneousness  of  our 
own  ways.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  seeking,  or  rather 
without  feeling  and  laying  hold  of,  which  also  indicates  two 
things : first,  that  darkness  has  covered  the  nations ; and 
secondly,  that,  notwithstanding  this,  God,  being  still  and  always 
near,  may  be  certainly  and  easily  laid  hold  of  (Stier). — Paul 
represents  the  final  purpose  of  all  the  great  arrangements  of  God 
in  the  world,  that  men  should  seek  Him,  and  the  feeling  and 
finding  of  Him  as  the  highest  end  of  our  perfection.  Let  us 
attend  to  the  end  and  the  way  (Schleiermacher). 

For  in  Him  we  live , and  move , and  are  (ver.  28).  All  men 
have  God  thus  near  to  them,  if  they  would  but  believe.  But  the 
human  race  has  loved  to  wander  far  from  Him.  It  yet  imitates 
the  old  method  in  paradise,  when  our  first  parents  hid  them- 
selves from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Gossner). — God  alone  is 
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such  a Being,  that  He  is  necessary  of  Himself : our  being  and 
existence  is  only  borrowed  (Isa.  xliv.  6 ; 1 Cor.  viii.  6),  (Starke). 
— In  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  we  are;  in  the  Son, 
who  is  the  Life,  we  live ; in  the  Holy  Ghost,  -who  is  the  Breath 
of  all  flesh,  we  move  (Cyprian). — We  are  His  offspring.  1.  By 
creation,  after  the  image  of  God.  2.  By  redemption,  through 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God. — We  are  of  divine  origin.  1.  Truth 
of  this  statement : from  Scripture,  from  the  human  heart,  from 
history.  2.  Effect  of  this  statement  : holy  humility ; holy 
courage  (Tholuck). 

Because  we  are  the  offspring  of  God , we  ought  not  to  think , etc. 
(ver.  29).  The  heathen  had  wickedly  misunderstood  their  own 
words.  They  argued : If  we  are  of  divine  extraction,  then  the 
gods  must  be  of  human  extraction,  so  that  we  may  and  should 
make  human  images  of  them.  Paul  presents  to  them  another 
inference.  Those  who  are  of  divine  extraction  dishonour  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  refer  their  religious  worship  to  their  great 
progenitor,  the  Lord  Himself- — if  they  bow  down  to  any  being, 
inferior  to  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all.  With  the  same  argu- 
ment, he  might  attack  those  children  of  our  age,  who  do  not 
indeed  render  superhuman  honour  to  invented  images,  but  to 
the  inventive  spirit  of  man,  the  so-called  genius  ; for  thus  they 
worship  nothing  else  than  their  human  thoughts.  Indeed,  all 
dead  Christians,  with  their  external  acts  of  worship,  are  rebuked 
by  this  word ; for  their  god  is  a distant  and  a dead  god,  not  the 
living  and  the  all-present,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
are  (Williger). 

The  times  of  ignorance  God  has  overlooked  (ver.  30).  That 
indeed  was  something  strange,  that  Paul  should  speak  of  igno- 
rance to  one  at  a university  ; yet  it  was  the  truth.  There  were 
whole  centuries  of  ignorance,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  polished 
heathenism. — Leniently,  Paul  brings  forward  the  side  of  igno- 
rance in  heathenism.  But  that  this  ignorance  w7as  blameable,  is 
likewise  indicated  in  the  expression  of  indulgent  forbearance,  in 
the  call  to  repentance,  and  in  the  threat  of  judgment  (Stier). — 
But  now  He  has  commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent.  The 
greater  the  tenderness  to  the  hearers,  the  more  urgent  must  the 
call  to  repentance  become.  Every  word  lays  hold  on  us,  and 
shows  how  Paul  will  suffer  nothing,  no  ignorance,  no  philosophy, 
no  dignity,  to  avoid  the  common  medium  of  repentance,  com- 
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manded  by  God  Himself  (Apost.  Past.). — The  narrow  way  of 
repentance , the  one  way  for  all.  Nothing  releases  from  it.  1.  No 
ignorance  and  no  knowledge.  2.  No  depth  of  sin  and  no  height 
of  virtue.  3.  No  heathenism  and  no  belief  in  Christianity. 

A day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  (ver.  31).  Popular 
paraphrase  of  vers.  30  and  31.  God  will  graciously  not  punish 
former  sins ; but  henceforth,  He  above  all  things  demands 
repentance,  whilst  He,  in  a warning  manner,  announces  the 
impending  judgment  by  Jesus  ; and  will  then  produce,  in  every 
one  who  penitently  recognises  the  appointed  Judge,  confidence 
in  the  self-same  man,  whom  God  has  appointed  to  be  the  Saviour 
also ; and,  since  His  resurrection,  offers  the  new  life  through 
Him  to  all  believers  (Stier). — Whoever  regards  the  earth  with 
spiritual  eyes,  can  form  no  other  opinion  than  that  there  is  a 
future  judgment  (Starke). — By  a man.  This  is  the  man,  without 
form  and  comeliness,  before  whose  cross  all  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  Athens — Theseus  and  Hercules,  Jupiter  and  Apollo — 
with  all  their  glory,  sink  into  the  dust ; before  whose  foolishness 
of  preaching,  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece — Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
Socrates  and  Plato — are  struck  dumb  ; and  whose  invisible  and 
inconspicuous  kingdom  shall  outlast  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  and  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Some  mocked ; but  others  said , We  will  hear  thee  again  con- 
cerning this  (ver.  32).  The  world  is  almost  entirely  divided  into 
these  two  classes  of  sinners.  The  one  mock  at  saving  truths, 
the  other  postpone  from  one  time  to  another  to  turn  them  to 
advantage  (Quesnel). 

Thus  Paul  went  from  the  midst  of  them  (ver.  33).  And  came 
not  again.  The  Lord  Himself  forbade  to  give  His  sanctuary  to 
the  heathen,  and  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  and  did  not  reply 
to  the  inquisitive  questions  of  Herod.  When  a man  has  gone 
such  a length,  as  not  any  more  to  be  even  offended  at  the  Gospel, 
but  either  to  mock  or  carp  at  it,  as  a passing  phenomenon  among 
many  others ; then  the  servants  of  God  have  nothing  more  to 
hope,  but  only  to  be  silent  (Williger). — Thus  opportunities  pass 
by,  whilst  we  deliberate.  We  neglect  to  take  along  with  us  the 
good  counsel  and  the  presence  of  a man  of  God.  He  is  taken 
from  us ; he  comes  not  again  ; and  we  die,  before  we  have  put 
our  conscience  in  a position  to  appear  before  God  (John  viii. 
21),  (Quesnel). 

ACTS — VOL.  II. 
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But  some  believed , among  whom  was  Dionysius  (ver.  34).  A 
single  individual  among  such  a numerous  company  of  wise  men  ! 
What  a miracle  of  power  -was  necessary,  in  order  that  a wise  man 
of  this  world  should  bend  to  the  cross  of  Christ ! (Quesnel.) — 
A great  number  is  no  sign  of  a true  church.  Common  stones 
are  much  more  numerous  than  jewels,  but  which  are  the  most 
valuable  ? (Starke.) — Thus  a victory  of  the  truth.  And  there 
was  afterwards,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  a 
very  flourishing  Christian  Church  at  Athens.  Thus,  even  under 
suffering,  the  Christian  religion  prevails  over  all  academical 
eminence  (Bogatsky). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  16-34). — The  wisdom  of  the  world 
and  the  divine  wisdom.  1.  The  former  inquires  indeed,  but 
only  to  excite  a pleasant  play  of  the  spirits ; the  latter  strives 
clearly  to  understand  and  surely  to  attain  to  the  aim  and 
import  of  life.  2.  The  former,  indeed,  surmises  something  of 
the  being  and  nature  of  the  living  God,  but  directs  its  full  ado- 
ration to  imaginary  gods  ; the  latter,  in  the  light  of  revelation, 
dives  into  the  innermost  depths  of  the  Godhead.  3.  The  former 
has,  indeed,  a presentiment  of  the  original  glory  of  man,  but  of 
the  redemption  of  the  fallen  it  can  know  nothing;  the  latter 
finds  its  perfection  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  through 
Christ  (Leonh.  and  Spiegel.). — The  apostle's  Gentile  discourse 
also  addressed  to  Christian  hearts.  1.  God’s  power  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  2.  God’s  love  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  3.  God’s  holiness  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  (Beck). 
— The  loftiness  of  the  divine  nature , and  the  dignity  of  the  human 
nature  (Beck). — The  messenger  of  the  Gospel  in  the  heathen  world. 
1.  His  feelings  : he  feels  himself  repelled  by  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  nature ; he  is  full  of  holy  grief  at  the  heathen 
idolatry.  2.  His  conduct:  he  avails  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  God  and  Christ ; every  kind  of  hearer — 
Jews,  proselytes,  and  Gentiles, — and  every  place  where  he  can 
testify  the  truth,  are  welcome  to  him.  3.  His  audience  consists 
of  educated  philosophers,  people  of  the  most  perverted  opinions, 
and  the  inquisitive  (Lisco). — The  drawing  of  men  to  God. 
1.  The  departure  from  God  (vers.  16-26).  God  becomes  to 
man  an  unknown  God,  and  in  vain  does  he  seek  his  happiness 
in  sensual  pleasure,  in  human  wisdom,  or  in  external  works  of 
piety.  2.  The  communing  with  his  own  heart  (vers.  26-29). 
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What  hadst  thou  from  sin  ? Nothing.  After  what  does  thine 
heart  long  f After  the  Highest.  Where  is  He,  thy  God  ? Not 
far  off  (ver.  27).  He  who  has  appointed  to  all  men  their  aim, 
thought  also  on  thy  weal  and  woe.  What  is  thy  soul  ? His 
breath.  What  is  thy  body  f His  temple.  And  wilt  thou  serve 
sin  % Wilt  thou  seek  the  Eternal  in  temporal  things  ? No  : 
He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  Thou  wilt  find 
Him,  if  thou  becomest  as  He  is ; and  He  has  made  that  possible 
for  thee.  3.  The  return  to  the  Father  (vers.  30,  31).  He  who 
is  invisibly  near  to  thee  in  thy  conscience,  and  in  the  leadings  of 
thy  life,  has  drawn  visibly  near  to  thee  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Christ  only,  thou  recognisest  how  thou  art  of  divine  origin, 
and  canst  atone  for  thy  apostasy  from  God.  God  will  graciously 
overlook  the  old.  But  now  thou  must  come  to  Him  through 
faith  and  repentance.  Whoever  believes  on  Him,  is  not  con- 
demned (Lisco). — The  conduct  of  PauTs  hearers  at  Athens , a 
picture  of  the  conduct  of  hearers  in  the  present  day  (vers.  32-34). 
1.  Some  mocked.  2.  Some  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of 
this  matter.  3.  Some  clave  to  Paul,  and  believed  (Lisco). — 
Luther  in  Rome,  and  Calvin  in  Paris,  are  exciting  pictures  in 
history.  But  there  is  more  here  : Paul  at  Athens  ! Let  us 
contemplate  the  picture,  and  attend,  first,  to  the  sensations  with 
which  the  apostle  tarried  in  the  city  of  the  Athenians.  The 
herald  of  the  mystery  of  the  bloody  cross  never  yet  trod  on  such 
a soil  as  this.  He  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  monuments  of 
the  most  ingenious  art : he  discerns  in  them  something  of  the 
nobleness  of  the  human  spirit.  But  he  does  not  permit  himself 
to  be  captivated  with  that  sensuous  charm  of  beauty,  or  to  be 
dragged  down  from  his  high  stand-point  on  which  the  divine 
grace  in  Christ  placed  him  ; and  a deep  feeling  of  compassion  for 
the  error  of  the  human  spirit  remains  as  the  key-note  of  his 
innermost  feelings.  Secondly,  attend  to  the  testimony  which  he 
there  bears.  There  are  three  great  truths,  which  the  apostle 
places  in  clear  contrast  to  the  three  great  falsehoods  which  at  that 
time  governed  philosophy,  and  from  which  we  are  not  yet  freed  : 
the  creation  out  of  nothing,  as  opposed  to  naturalism  ; the  per- 
sonality of  God,  as  opposed  to  pantheism ; the  nature  of  sin,  as 
opposed  to  antinomianism  and  rationalism.  Thirdly,  attend  to 
the  result.  This  is  at  first  not  very  consolatory  : prejudices  too 
deeply  rooted  thwarted  the  apostolic  word ; but  his  calm  expec- 
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tation  did  not  deceive  him.  A single  convert  already  weighs 
heavily  in  the  balance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  one  succeeds 
in  remaining  neutral  (Krummacher). — This  was,  in  every  re- 
spect, an  extraordinary  appearance.  A remarkable  contrast 
between  a speech  so  spiritual  and  powerful  and  those  sophistical 
declamations  with  which  such  matters  as  those  on  which  Paul 
here  discourses  are  often  darkened,  and  which  declamations  even 
Socrates  has  complained  of  and  mocked.  What  would  a Socrates 
(there  was  none  such  then  at  Athens)  have  said  to  such  a dis- 
course as  that  of  Paul  ? Probably,  he  would  have  recognised  in 
it  the  kingdom  of  God  from  which  he  was  not  far,  and  been 
among  the  number  of  those  who  wished  to  hear  more  of  the 
divinely  appointed  Judge  of  mankind  and  of  the  resurrection. 
In  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  he  would  have 
found  more  than  that  ideal  of  the  just  man  whom  Plato  describes. 
He  would  have  liked  to  hear  rather  of  the  unknown  God  than 
to  have  listened  to  the  most  eloquent  sophists  on  gods,  the  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination.  He  would  have  agreed  neither  with 
the  Epicurean  nor  with  the  Stoic  philosophers,  when  these  called 
Paul  a babbler  (Hess). — Lavater  gives  a poetical  paraphrase 
of  this  sermon  of  Paul  at  Athens  in  his  u Jesus  Messias,  or 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  verse,”  1786. — 
Three  hooks  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  1.  The  book  of  the  world 
with  its  two  parts — nature  and  history,  vers.  24-26.  2.  The 

book  of  the  heart  with  its  two  parts — reason  and  conscience, 
vers.  27,  28.  3.  The  book  of  Scripture  with  its  two  parts — the 

law  and  the  Gospel,  vers.  30,  31. — Paul  at  Athens ; or,  u God 
has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty  ” (1  Cor.  i.  27).  1.  The  discourse  of 
Paul  at  Athens  was  to  the  world  foolishness ; yet  with  its  con- 
tents it  confounded  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  2.  The  success 
of  Paul  at  Athens  was  to  the  world  weakness ; yet  it  was  the 
commencement  of  the  end  of  heathenism. — The  Christian  in  re- 
lation to  worldly  art  and  science . 1.  He  does  not  despise  them, 

but  recognises  in  their  masterpieces  a gift  and  a presentiment  of 
God,  who  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  (vers.  26-28)  ; and  sees, 
even  in  their  errors,  the  striving  of  the  human  spirit  after  God 
(vers.  29,  30).  2.  But  also  he  does  not  fear  them  : he  boldly 

measures  their  praised  works  by  the  holy  standard  of  God’s  word 
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(vers.  24,  25,  29) ; and,  even  with  their  strongest  errors,  confi- 
dently expects  the  victory  of  Christian  truth  (vers.  30,  31). — 
Paul  at  Athens , a true  university  preacher.  1.  He  grants  to 
every  noble  art  and  science  its  human  right : a.  by  the  contents 
of  his  discourse,  in  which  every  academical  discipline  is  referred 
to:  philosophy,  vers.  24,  27;  natural  science,  vers.  25,  26; 
history  and  law,  ver.  26  ; art  and  poetry,  vers.  28,  29  ; — h.  by 
the  form  of  his  discourse,  which,  refined  and  suited  to  the 
audience,  shows  the  striving  of  the  apostle  to  become  a Greek 
to  the  Greeks.  2.  But  he  judges  all  by  divine  truth  : a.  point- 
ing to  sin  and  error,  as  the  foul  stain  in  all  merely  human  effort, 
vers.  29,  30 ; h.  and  with  the  light  of  revelation  pointing  to 
God,  as  the  source  and  the  aim  of  all  spiritual  life. — Paul  at 
the  tribunal  of  Athens.  1.  Apparently,  indeed,  judged  and  con- 
demned by  the  superficial  wisdom  of  man,  which  in  frivolity 
mocks,  or  with  an  air  of  superiority  turns  aside  (ver.  32).  2.  In 
reality  judging  and  bringing  to  naught,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God, — a.  heathen  error,  wdth  the  discourse  on  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  (vers.  24-29)  ; and  b.  human  sin,  with  the 
sermon  on  repentance  and  faith  (vers.  30,  31). 

F. 

Activity , Persecution , and  Successes  of  the  Apostle  at  Corinth. 

Chap,  xviii.  1-17. 

1 After  these  things,  he  departed  from  Athens,  and  came  to  Corinth. 
2 And  he  found  there  a Jew,  named  Aquila,  born  in  Pontus,  who  had  lately 
come  from  Italy,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  because  Claudius  had  commanded 
all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome.  3 And  he  went  to  them,  and  because  he 
was  of  the  same  trade,  he  abode  with  them  and  wrought ; for  according  to 
their  trade,  they  were  tent-makers.  4 And  he  discoursed  every  Sabbath  in 
the  synagogue,  and  sought  to  convince  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  5 But  when 
Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  by  the  word  to 
testify  to  the  Jews,  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  6 But  when  they  opposed  and 
blasphemed,  he  shook  his  garments,  and  said  to  them  : Your  blood  be  upon 
your  own  head.  I,  pure,  will  from  henceforth  go  to  the  Gentiles.  7 And 
he  departed  thence  to  the  house  of  a man  named  Justus,  who  was  God- 
fearing, and  whose  house  adjoined  to  the  synagogue.  8 But  Crispus,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  believed  in  the  Lord,  with  all  his  house  : and  many 
of  the  Corinthians  hearing  believed,  and  were  baptized.  9 And  the  Lord 
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spoke  to  Paul  through  a vision  by  night : Fear  not,  but  speak,  and  be  not 
silent : 10  For  I am  with  thee,  and  no  one  will  assault  thee  to  injure  thee ; 
for  I have  much  people  in  this  city.  11  And  he  continued  there  a year  and 
six  months,  teaching  among  them  the  word  of  God.  12  But  when  Gallio 
was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  the  Jews  made  insurrection  with  one  accord  against 
Paul,  and  brought  him  to  the  judgment-seat,  saying,  13  This  person  per- 
suadeth  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law.  14  But  when  Paul  was 
about  to  open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  to  the  Jews  : If  it  were  a wrong  or  a 
wicked  crime,  0 ye  Jews,  I would  then  with  reason  bear  with  you  ; 15  But 
if  it  be  a question  concerning  doctrine,  and  names,  and  your  law,  look  ye 
to  it  yourselves ; for  I am  unwilling  to  be  a judge  of  such  matters.  16  And  he 
sent  them  away  from  the  judgment-seat.  17  Then  all  seized  on  Sosthenes, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat ; and 
Gallio  concerned  not  himself  on  that  account. 

Yer.  1.  '0  Tlxvhog  after  %ap«r6eig  is  indeed  wanting  only  in  a minority 
of  authorities,  but  is  undoubtedly  spurious  : it  was  added  because  a Church 
lesson  commenced  here. 

Yer.  2.  ’ Ako  is  far  better  attested  than  lx,  and  has  lately  been  with  jus- 
tice preferred. 

Yer.  3.  Ty  is  on  the  ground  of  MSS.  to  be  preferred  to  the  accu- 

sative rvju  Ttwnv,  which  is  the  more  usual  form. 

Yer.  5.  T<u  wvevfMiri  is  only  in  one  uncial  MS.,  whilst  the  rest  have  r<j> 
Aoy«,  which  besides,  as  the  more  difficult  reading,  merits  the  preference. 

Yer.  7.  The  reading  Titov  instead  of  ’ lovarov  has  only  one  MS.  E.  for  it, 
and  deserves  no  consideration. 

Yer.  15.  ZviTvjpoxrx  is  in  three  MSS.,  and  has  been  received  by  Tischen- 
dorf  ; yet  the  singular  tyryi/xoe.  is  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine  reading, 
because  it  would  have  occurred  to  none  to  insert  the  singular,  if  the  plural 
originally  stood  there,  especially  as  three  points  of  inquiry  are  mentioned. 

Yer.  17.  After  neurrig  four  uncial  MSS.  have  oi  whilst  some 

MSS.  of  a later  period  read  ’I ovhxlot ; but  both  are  to  be  considered  as 
spurious  additions,  as  three  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  among  which  also  is  the 
Sinaitic,  together  with  some  versions  and  fathers,  have  simply  km rsg. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Paul  departed  from  Athens. — Corinth,  the  well-known  rich 
commercial  city,  situated  on  the  isthmus  between  the  ^Egean 
and  Ionian  seas,  was  at  that  time  the  political  capital  of  Greece, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul.  Here  Paul  met 
with  Aquila.  He  was  a native  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Pon- 
tus.  The  supposition  that  TIovtikov  too  7 evei  might  be  an  error, 
arising  from  a misunderstanding  of  the  name  Pontius  Aquila 
(Cicero  Ad  Fam.  x.  33 ; Suet.  Cses.  78),  whilst  he  may  have  been 
a freeman  of  a Pontius  Aquila  (Reic.he  on  Rom.  xvi.  3),  rests 
only  on  a coincidence,  and  has  no  support  from  the  statement 
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of  Luke.  Ilis  wife  Priscilla  is  called,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  Prisca. 
Meyer  has  shown  that  this  married  couple  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, with  Neander,  Ewald,  and  others,  as  converted  before 
this.  Tiva  ’IovSalov  without  'Tre'incrrevKOTa  or  fiaO^TTjv ; also 
nravrat;  tovs  ’IovScllovs,  among  whom  Aquila  is  repkoned  ; 
finally,  the  motive  which  induced  Paul  to  join  them  (ver.  3), 
because  they  were  of  the  same  trade,  not  because  they  were  of 
the  same  faith  in  Jesus  : all  these  things  taken  together  prove 
that  the  married  couple  were  not  Christians,  before  Paul  knew 
them  at  Corinth.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  they, 
by  their  intercourse  wTith  Paul,  were  soon  after  converted  ; for 
in  ver.  26  we  see  both  already  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
and  instruction. 

2.  And  found  there. — Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  only  shortly 
before  (7 rpocr<£aT<o?)  arrived  from  Italy  at  Corinth.  Without 
doubt  they  had  resided  in  Rome,  for  their  departure  from  Italy 
is  explained  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  our  passage,  Claudius  had  by  an  edict  banished  all  the 
Jews  from  Rome.  And  with  this  agrees  the  well-known  account 
of  Suetonius,  Claud.  25 : Judceos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of 
Dio  Cassius,  60,  6,  appears  to  conflict  with  this.  He  affirms  that 
Claudius  did  not  expel  ( ovk  i^rjXaae)  the  Jews,  because  that 
measure  appeared  hazardous  on  account  of  their  great  number ; 
but  only  forbade  the  arrival  of  new-comers.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  passage  and  Suetonius,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Dio  Cassius,  speak  of  the  same  period  of  time.  We 
have  at  least  one  confirmatory  testimony.  However,  Acts  xxviii. 
shows  that  soon  afterwards  Jews  and  Christians  were  resident  in 
Rome. 

3.  He  went  to  them. — Paul  visited  this  married  couple  lately 
come  from  Italy,  and  abode  in  their  house,  because  he  carried 
on  the  same  trade  as  Aquila,  and  wrought  with  him  at  the 
occupation  of  a crKrjvoTroto 9,  a tent-maker.  It  has  been  often 
supposed  that  this  must  be  understood  of  the  fabrication  of  tent- 
cloth,  particularly  of  Cilician  cloth  from  goats’  hair  ( cilicium ), 
which  was  then  much  admired.  However,  aic^voirom  does  not 
indicate  the  preparation  of  the  stuff  itself,  but  the  making  of  it 
into  tents  (Chrysostom,  GKrivoppacbos).  At  all  events,  we  are  in- 
debted to  this  passage  for  the  interesting  notice  concerning  the 
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branch  of  trade  which  Paul  knew ; as  from  his  own  letters 
(1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1 Thess.  ii.  9;  2 Thess.  iii.  8),  we  only  know 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  live  by  his  own  handiwork. 

4.  But  he  discoursed  in  the  synagogue. — Even  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  apostle  did  not  neglect  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  restricted  himself  to  the  Sabbaths  and  to  the  synagogue, 
in  which  he  had  still  an  opportunity  to  bear  the  truth  in  Christ 
not  only  before  the  Jews,  but  also  before  the  Greeks  who  at- 
tended divine  worship.  This  he  did  with  an  honest  desire  to 
convince  them  (eireudev).  Here  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
result,  but  only  for  the  first  time  in  ver.  6. — But  after  Silas  and 
Timotheus  had  come  from  Macedonia  (compare  chap.  xvii.  14, 
15,  and  1 Thess.  iii.  6,  i.  1),  a crisis  took  place.  $ welder  o tco 
Aoyw  may  be  understood  either  in  the  middle  voice  or  in  the 
passive  ; the  former  in  the  sense  instabat  verbo  (Vulgate),  totus 
occupabatur , he  laboured  strenuously  in  the  doctrine  (Kuinoel, 
De  Wette,  Baumgarten,  Lange,  and  Ewald)  ; the  latter  in  the 
meaning,  he  was  pressed  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  (Meyer,  2d 
edition),  and  certainly  the  New  Testament  usus  loquendi  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  passive  signification  of  a-vve^eaOai. 
Moreover  it  is  also  passive,  if  o-vvefyero  be  thus  understood,  he 
was  wholly  apprehended  and  seized  by  the  doctrine  (Meyer,  3d 
edition)  ; so  that  here  wre  are  not  to  think  of  his  adversaries,  but 
of  an  internal  pressure  of  spirit. — Now,  however,  opposition  and 
blasphemy  arose  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and  this  induced  the 
apostle  to  break  with  the  synagogue.  ’ EKTLva^apevos  t a iparia, 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  garments  (as  in  chap.  xiii.  51  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  feet),  as  a sign  of  renunciation,  by  which  not 
even  the  least  particle  should  remain  cleaving  to  him.  The 
imprecation  expressed  with  energetic  brevity,  to  alpa — vpihv, 
imports,  May  the  bloody  consequence,  the  inevitable  judgment 
of  God,  befall  your  persons  (tcetyaXrjv)  and  no  others.  KaOapos , 
which  stands  first  as  a principal  idea,  refers  primarily  to  to  alpa 
vpwv,  pure  of  the  guilt  and  responsibility  of  your  destruction. 

5.  And  he  departed  from  them. — M era  fids,  departed  from 
the  synagogue  to  another  house  adjoining,  which  belonged  to  a 
Gentile  proselyte,  named  Justus.  This  breach  with  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  an  internal  decision  on  the  part  of  Ci’ispus,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue.  From  this  time  also  many  Gentile  in- 
habitants of  the  city  (for  with  KopivOiuv  we  can  only  think  of 
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such),  who  now  heard  the  word  at  this  new  place  of  meeting, 
believed  and  were  baptized. 

6.  But  the  Lord  spok$  through  a vision. — This  nocturnal  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus,  who  encouraged  the  apostle,  and  commanded 
him  to  speak  without  reserve,  was  designed  to  beget  joyfulness 
for  the  work  at  this  post,  partly  by  the  promise  of  divine  protec- 
tion against  all  opposition  and  ill-treatment  (kiriQecrQai,  invadere , 
impetum  facere),  and  partly  by  the  revelation  that  Christ  has  a 
numerous  people  in  this  city  (Xao?,  the  Lord’s  people,  in  contrast 
to  eOvrj).  This  must,  even  as  oi/Set? — ore,  be  a revelation  of  a 
fact  not  yet  discernible,  and  thus  cannot  refer  to  the  already 
converted,  but  only  to  those  who  were  to  be  converted,  and  whom 
the  Redeemer  already  names  and  knows  as  His  own. 

7.  And  he  continued  there. — In  consequence  of  this  revela- 
tion, Paul  remained  at  Corinth  a year  and  a half  ( i/cadiae , com- 
pare Luke  xxiv.  49),  teaching  among  them  (eV  avroo ?,  i.e .,  the 
Corinthians)  the  word  of  God.  With  a play  upon  the  word 
e/caOure , Bengel  remarks,  Cathedra  Pauli  Corintliia , Petri  Iio- 
mana  testatior.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  chronological 
statement  in  ver.  11  embraces  the  whole  period  of  the  apostle’s 
residence  at  Corinth,  until  his  departure.  Riickert  and  Meyer, 
however,  restrict  it  to  the  time  before  the  accusation  in  ver.  12  ; 
first,  because  ver.  12  forms  a contrast  to  ver.  11 ; and  secondly, 
because  ert  in  ver.  18  denotes  a new  section  of  time.  But  ver. 
12  does  not  in  point  of  fact  form  any  contrast  to  ver.  11.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  after  ver.  10  to  'ucavas  in  ver.  18  is  the 
consequence  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  revelation  men- 
tioned in  vers.  9,  10.  In  consequence  of  that  intimation  and 
promise,  Paul  remains  at  Corinth.  The  promise  of  Christ,  that 
no  one  would  injure  the  apostle,  is  fulfilled  in  vers.  12-17 ; and 
after  this  episode,  Paul  could  still  remain  “ a good  while  ” in 
Corinth.  Accordingly,  the  statement  of  time  in  ver.  11  denotes 
the  entire  residence  of  Paul  at  Corinth. 

8.  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  i.e.,  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince which  since  the  conquest  (b.c.  146)  embraced  Greece 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  was  the  brother  of  the  philosopher  L. 
Annaeus  Seneca.  He  was  originally  called  M.  Annaeus  Novatus, 
and  received  the  name  M.  Annaeus  Gallio  in  consequence  of  his 
adoption  by  the  rhetorician  L.  Junius  Gallio.  The  emperor 
Tiberius  had  converted  the  originally  senatorial  province  of 
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Achaia  into  an  imperial  province,  and  had  sent  a procurator  to 
it  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76);  but  the  emperor  Claudius  restored  it  to 
the  senate  (Suet.  Claud.  25)  : accordingly  the  title  dvOvTrarev- 
ovtos  strikingly  agrees  with  history. 

9.  The  Jews  made  insurrection  against  Paul : /care(j)L(TT7)pu, 
insurgo  contra . In  the  procuratorship  of  Gallio,  the  Jews  with 
one  accord  rose  against  Paul.  f OfioOv^ahov  alone  contradicts 
Ewald’s  supposition,  that  the  Jews  dragged  Sosthenes,  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  along  with  Paul,  because  they  reproached  him 
with  partiality  to  Jesus.  The  accusation  rested  on  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  law,  i.e .,  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  persuading  others 
to  a different  mode  of  worshipping  God.  ’ AvaTrelOeuv  is  to  shake 
and  to  root  out  a conviction  by  other  thoughts  and  reasons. 
Tol/9  dvOpwTTovs  is  stated  generally,  intentionally,  in  order  to 
stigmatize  Paul  as  one  who  seeks  to  proselytize  in  general. 

10.  But  when  Paul  would  have  opened  his  mouth. — Gallio 

puts  a stop  to  the  trial,  even  before  the  apostle  could  begin  to 
make  his  defence,  because  it  was  no  legal  offence,  but  only  a 
question  about  the  Jewish  religion.  Ovv,  a consequence  arising 
from  the  accusation.  ’ A&UrgjLa,  an  act  of  injustice,  an  infraction 
of  private  rights,  which  might  be  the  ground  of  a civil  complaint. 
'PgStovpyiyia  'irovppov,  wicked  audacity,  a real  transgression, 
which  it  would  be  criminal  to  commit.  El  constructed  with 
the  imperfect,  distinctly  enough  expresses  that  this  was  in  point 
of  fact  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Kara  \o<yov , reason- 
ably, i.e.,  here,  justly,  bound  in  duty.  ’ Ave^ecrOai  is  designedly 
chosen  to  express  partly  the  declaration  of  the  court  of  justice, 
but  partly  also  to  indicate  to  the  Jews  that  the  whole  informa- 
tion was  troublesome  to  the  proconsul,  unbearable  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  The  other  alternative,  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  proconsul,  was  actually  the  case,  is  also  hypo- 
thetically expressed,  el — ecrri , ver.  15.  ZprrjpLa , a scholastic 

question,  disputation,  which  belongs  not  to  the  judicial  sphere, 
but  to  the  theoretical  and  scientific,  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  matter  did  not  belong  to  a court  of  justice.  Still  more,  the 
objects  about  which  the  question  treats  also  show  that  it  was 
not  a judicial  matter  : doctrine  (\0y09),  names  (ovopbara  puts 
the  matter  in  the  category  of  words  ; without  doubt  the  accusers 
had  mentioned  the  names  of  Messiah  and  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth), 
and  your  law  (yopbos  o KaO*  vyas,  i.e.,  the  special  law  of  the 
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Jews,  not  the  law  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  State).  ’'OyjrecrOe 
avrol , ye  may  yourselves  search  into  it  and  settle  it.  Kpm?? 
placed  foremost  by  way  of  emphasis  : the  judicial  decision  of 
such  matters,  I wish  not  to  usurp. — This  conduct  of  Gallio  har- 
monizes with  his  character  as  given  by  his  brother  Seneca, 
Qusest.  Nat.  iv.  Praef.  He  praises  not  only  his  talents,  but  also 
his  disinterestedness,  amiability,  and  mildness : as,  for  example, 
coepisti  mirari  comitatem , et  incompositam  suavitatem. — Nemo 
enim  mortalium  uni  tam  dulcis  est  quam  hie  omnibus.  Thus  by 
the  self-restraint  of  the  Roman  in  his  judicial  department,  and 
by  the  personal  kindness  and  philanthropy  of  Gallio  himself,  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer,  that  no  harm  should  befall  the  apostle, 
is  fulfilled. 

11.  And  he  sent  them  away  from  the  judgment-seat. — In  con- 
sequence of  the  negative  answer,  the  proconsul  sent  away  the 
accusers  from  his  tribunal.  It  is  probable  that  this  u driving 
away/’  in  consequence  of  the  obstinately  continued  representa- 
tions of  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  would  not  immediately  depart, 
was  caused  and  completed  by  the  officers  of  justice.  The  oc- 
currence also  immediately  mentioned  in  ver.  17  might  be  brought 
about  by  this  obstinacy,  Tldvres,  i.e .,  all  present ; but  certainly 
neither  the  Jews,  as  Ewald  thinks,  nor  the  Christians,  but  the 
Gentiles,  stirred  up  by  the  importunity  and  ceaseless  enmity  of 
the  Jews,  and  encouraged  by  the  refusal  of  the  judge,  seized  on 
Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him.  He  was 
either  the  successor  of  Crispus,  mentioned  in  ver.  8,  or  his 
companion  in  office  (thus,  in  chap.  xiii.  15,  several  rulers  of 
the  synagogue  are  mentioned)  ; but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he 
was,  as  Theodoret  and  Ewald  think,  identical  with  the  helper 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  mentioned  in  1 Cor.  i.  1.  This  man 
was  beaten  publicly  before  the  judgment-seat,  without  Gallio 
troubling  himself  about  it.  This  was  indeed  impartiality  car- 
ried too  far,  or  rather  indolence,  for  here  was  an  a§LKr)ya  (ver. 
14),  a personal  injury.  But  Luke  mentions  it  as  a proof  how 
completely  the  promise  (ver.  10)  was  fulfilled : so  little  happened 
to  the  apostle,  that  the  accusers  themselves  were  beaten. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  scene  at  the  departure  from  the  synagogue  is  an 
affair  of  conscience.  The  apostle  lays  the  entire  burden  of  their 
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crime  upon  the  conscience  of  his  opponents ; his  own  conscience, 
he  testifies,  is  pure.  With  this  twofold  declaration,  the  word  of 
God  to  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxiii.  8,  9)  probably  occurred  to  the 
apostle.  The  wdcked  man,  if  he  refuses  to  be  warned,  shall  die 
in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  not  be  required  at  the  hand  of 
the  watchman.  His  blood — that  is  to  say,  his  bloody  death,  his 
punishment,  his  eternal  destruction — is  entirely  his  own  fault. 
There  is  a common  life  in  humanity,  not  only  in  a natural 
manner,  but  also  by  means  of  divine  intimation  and  revelation. 
He  to  whom  office,  and  power,  and  a message  to  others  are  en- 
trusted, will  be  a partaker  of  their  guilt,  defiled  by  their  sins,  if 
he  does  not  bear  witness  according  to  his  ability.  Indeed,  even 
such  a judicial  announcement  as  that  in  ver.  6 may  serve  for 
conviction,  and  may  produce  change  of  mind  and  conversion,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Crispus. 

2.  Christ  has  much  people  in  the  city  where  the  apostle 
knows  and  can  name,  although  many,  yet  proportionally  only  a 
small  number  of  converts.  Man  sees  what  is  before  his  eyes  ; 
but  the  Lord  looks  at  the  heart.  Man  sees  only  what  is  present; 
but  the  Lord,  to  whom  the  future  and  the  past  are  a continuous 
present,  sees  what  is  to  come.  The  Redeemer  has  said,  “I  have 
other  sheep  and  these  had  not  as  yet  heard  His  voice  : they 
did  not  know  Him,  but  He  knew  them.  So  Christ  knows  His 
people  of  every  place,  whom  He  has  chosen,  and  who  will  do 
homage  to  Him.  u The  Lord  knows  them  who  are  His,” 
2 Tim.  ii.  19. 

3.  The  conduct  of  Gallio  is  not  worthy  of  such  unrestricted 
praise,  as  has  often  been  bestowed  on  him.  He  certainly  did 
not  aid  an  act  of  injustice  against  Paul ; but  he  looked  quietly 
on  an  act  of  clamant  injustice,  without,  in  virtue  of  his  authority, 
preventing  or  punishing  it.  And  thus,  on  account  of  the  indo- 
lence obviously  displayed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  refusal  to  the  Jews  proceeded  from  a pure  disposition  and  a 
noble  character.  Possibly  ease  and  pleasure  greatly  contributed 
to  make  him  get  rid  of  a matter  repugnant  to  him  by  a declara- 
tion of  its  incompetency.  But  apart  from  personal  motives,  the 
principle  expressed  by  Gallio,  to  resent  judicially  only  legal 
offences,  and  to  hand  over  questions  of  doctrine  and  internal 
matters  of  religion  to  their  proper  sphere,  is  certainly  correct, 
and  is  a rule  for  the  relation  even  of  Christian  authorities  to 
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ecclesiastical  matters — of  a Christian  State  to  religious  opinions. 
But  the  principle  must  be  practically  carried  out  with  more  con- 
sistency and  conscientiousness  than  here. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

After  these  thing s,  Paul  departed  from  Athens  and  came  to 
Corinth  (ver.  1).  How  great  is  the  mercy  of  God ! No  Nine- 
veh, Sodom,  or  Corinth  is  so  wicked,  that  He  does  not  send  to 
them  preachers  of  righteousness  (Starke). — Christ  is  sometimes 
more  readily  embraced  by  open  sinners  than  by  the  learned  and 
the  apparently  righteous.  Paul  effected  more  in  vicious  Corinth 
than  in  learned  Athens  (Starke). — Paul  had  the  joy  of  forming 
a pure  bride  out  of  those  impure  sinners  whom  he  brought  to 
Christ ; so  that  he  could  afterwards  say,  u Ye  were  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  fornicators,  and  such  like ; but  ye  are  washed,  ye 
are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”  What  a support  of  faith  and 
incitement  to  fidelity  is  contained  therein,  not  to  become  weary, 
even  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  most  wicked  sinners ! (Apost. 
Past.) 

And  he  found  there  a Jew  named  Aquila  (ver.  2).  As  Paul 
came  to  Corinth  according  to  the  will  of  God,  so  His  fatherly 
providence  accompanied  him,  which  had  already,  before  he  came 
to  Corinth,  prepared  for  him  a house,  work,  fellowship,  and  an 
open  door  for  the  Gospel.  In  Rome,  the  emperor  must  expel  the 
Jews,  in  order  that  Aquila  may  come  to  Corinth,  and  offer  house 
and  board  to  the  apostle.  Thus  the  all-ruling  God  uses  the 
designs  of  princes,  and  the  changes  of  the  world,  to  provide  for 
His  children,  and  to  advance  His  kingdom  (Apost.  Past.). — 
Paul  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  This  declaration  indicates 
two  things  : 1.  How  easily  God’s  servants  and  children,  as  it  were 
by  a secret  elective  affinity,  learn  to  find  and  to  know  each  other, 
even  in  a foreign  country.  2.  How  the  apostle  regarded  these 
honest  souls  as  a costly  booty,  as  a noble  spoil,  over  which  he 
rejoiced  more  than  over  the  greatness  and  the  splendour  which 
he  found  in  the  rich  commercial  city  of  Corinth  (After  Apost. 
Past.). — Whoever  has  learned  with  Paul  to  be  content,  will 
easily  find  a host  (Starke). — He  who  has  experienced  sorrow  and 
affliction,  knows  how  to  assist  the  sorrowful  (Starke). — Paul  and 
Aquila  at  Corinth;  or,  u Thou  leadest  Thy  servants,  O Lord,  in  a 
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most  blessed,  and  yet  wonderful  manner.”  1.  The  Lord  had  led 
these  persons  in  a wonderful  manner  to  Corinth.  Paul,  as  a 
witness  of  the  truth,  driven  with  mockery  from  Athens,  durst 
not  expect  anything  better  in  vicious  Corinth.  Aquila,  as  a son 
of  Abraham,  forcibly  expelled  from  Rome,  sought  nothing  in 
Corinth  but  a temporary  shelter.  2.  The  Lord  brings  them 
happily  together  at  Corinth.  He  conducts  Paul,  the  stranger, 
to  Aquila,  the  friendly  fellow-countryman  and  host.  He  con- 
ducts the  upright  Aquila  to  Paul,  not  only  as  a companion  in 
trade  and  in  the  house,  but  as  a preacher  of  righteousness  and 
guide  to  eternal  life. — The  entertainment  of  Paul  by  Aquila  at 
Corinth ; or,  u Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  there- 
by some  have  entertained  angels,”  Heb.  xiii.  2.  1.  The  com- 

mand. 2.  The  promise.  Examples:  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with 
Abraham ; Elijah  at  Sarepta ; Jesus  entertained  by  Zaccheus, 
etc. — How  the  Lord  converts  a foreign  country  into  a home 
to  His  servants.  1.  They  have  the  Father  with  them.  2.  They 
find  brothers  and  sisters.  3.  They  do  not  long  require  to  seek 
for  work. 

And  because  he  was  of  the  same  trade , he  abode  with  them  and 
wrought  (ver.  3).  To  sit  down  in  a workshop,  and  to  earn  our 
bread  and  wages  with  hard  labour,  ought  to  shame  no  workman  : 
it  did  not  disgrace  Paul  (Starke). — No  teacher  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  manual  labour : Christ  Himself  was  a carpenter’s 
son,  and  the  apostles  were  fishermen.  If  we  cannot  other- 
wise support  ourselves,  we  ought  not  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  the 
ungrateful,  or  be  troublesome  to  the  refractory,  who  hate  the 
Gospel  and  the  office  of  the  ministry  because  it  costs  them 
something  (Starke). — Paul  in  the  workshop.  1.  An  admoni- 
tory example  to  preachers.  Though  the  apostle’s  manner  of 
acting  is  now  no  longer  suitable  for  the  ministerial  office,  yet 
by  the  disposition  manifested  in  it,  he  puts  to  shame  spiritual 
ministerial  pride  and  unspiritual  luxury  and  sloth.  2.  An  en- 
couraging example  for  the  artisan.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy 
trade,  for  every  honourable  occupation  is  well-pleasing  to  God ; 
but  in  thy  trade  be  not  ashamed  of  thy  God  and  of  thy  Chris- 
tianity. Thus,  in  trade,  a man  may  be  a servant  of  God,  a 
Christian,  and  an  apostle  among  his  associates. — Christian  jour- 
neymen on  their  travels.  1.  The  dangers  in  the  foreign  country 
(the  temptations  in  luxurious  Corinth).  2.  The  acquaintance  by 
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the  way  (Aquila).  3.  The  work  at  the  trade  (ver.  3).  4.  The 

care  for  the  soul  (God’s  word,  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
ver.  4). 

He  discoursed  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  (ver.  4).  He 
who  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  also  faithful  in  much. 
As  Paul  carefully  earned  his  bread  by  his  own  hands,  so  he  was 
not  the  less  careful  diligently  to  perform  his  ministerial  duties 
every  Sabbath  (Starke). — It  is  emphatically  noticed  that  the 
apostle  taught  every  Sabbath,  and  that  he  laboured  among  all 
men,  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  So  accurately  does  God  observe 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  teachers ; and  so  precious  is  it  in 
His  eyes,  when  He  finds  one  who  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
and  will  neglect  no  individual  soul  (Apost.  Past.). — Weekly 
labour  and  Sabbath  sanctification, — the  one  requires  and  pro- 
motes the  other.  1.  Weekly  labour  creates  hunger  and  thirst 
after  Sabbath-rest  and  Sabbath-fare.  2.  Sabbath  sanctification 
imparts  strength  and  pleasure  to  the  daily  work  of  the  week. 

But  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  arrived , Paul  was  pressed 
(ver.  5).  A slothful  servant  would  willingly  devolve  the  work 
on  others.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  has  obtained  fellow- 
workers,  becomes  the  more  zealous.  Many  evangelical  workers, 
who  are  at  one,  encourage  each  other  in  the  work,  for  spiritual 
fellowship  is  useful  for  the  work  of  God,  Phil.  ii.  22  (Quesnel). 
— To  testify  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ . Because  teaching  every 
Sabbath  is  perceptibly  distinguished  from  testifying  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  so  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Paul  did  much  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  which  was  effectual  to  produce  an 
awakening  among  Jews  and  Greeks.  Yet  he  would  not  too 
long  continue  doing  this,  but  the  love  of  Christ  constrained 
him  to  come  forward  with  the  principal  truth  of  the  Gospel 
(Rieger). — Hitherto  he  had  indeed  suffered  the  apostolic  spirit 
to  appear,  but  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  discourse  upon  the 
chief  matter  (Williger). 

Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head  (ver.  6).  As  there  was 
here  no  corporeal  blood-guiltiness,  so  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  guilt  of  spiritual  self-murder.  As  they  rejected  the  life  in 
Christ,  so  were  they  spiritual  suicides  (Starke). — Paul  owed  this 
holy  severity  not  only  to  the  dignity  of  the  preached  Gospel,  but 
also  to  the  obstinate  souls  themselves,  many  of  whom  might 
thereby  be  brought  to  consideration.  But  carnal  zeal  must  not 
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appeal  to  this  example.  He  who  would  gladly  wish  to  imitate 
the  apostle,  and  to  say,  that  he  is  pure  of  the  blood  of  the  lost, 
must  first  prove  whether  he  has  done  all  that  the  apostle  has 
done  for  these  sinners  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  he  departed  thence  to  the  house  of  a man  named  Justus 
(ver.  7).  Paul’s  zeal  against  the  stiff-necked  does  not  lead  him 
from  his  work.  With  the  same  holy  earnestness  with  which  he 
separates  himself  from  the  blasphemers,  he  turns  to  the  little 
company  of  awakened  souls,  continues  in  his  business,  and  does 
not  make  the  whole  flock  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  a part.  Many 
teachers  adopt  this  wrong  course,  when  they  follow  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  flesh  (Apost.  Past.). — His  entering  into  the  house 
close  to  the  synagogue,  proved  how  gladly  he  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  synagogue ; but  also,  as  now  probably  this  house 
was  the  place  of  meeting  for  willing  hearers,  it  was  for  the 
hardened  Jews  a loud  testimony  to  the  blessing  which  they  had 
despised  (Williger). 

But  Crispus , the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue , believed , with  all 
his  house  (ver.  8).  Crispus  belonged  to  those  concerning  whom 
Paul  said,  not  none,  but  only  not  many,  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
1 Cor.  i.  26  (Williger). — A special  proof  of  the  care  of  God 
for  His  faithful  servants.  When  Paul  with  a troubled  spirit 
departed  from  the  blaspheming  Jews,  God  opened  to  him  a 
door  in  the  house  of  Justus,  near  to  the  synagogue,  and  im- 
parted to  him  this  joy,  that  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  with 
all  his  house,  was  converted,  and  many  of  the  Corinthians  were 
thereby  led  to  the  Lord  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Paul  in  a vision  by  night , Be  not 
afraid , but  speak , and  be  not  silent  (ver.  9).  Thus  the  greatest 
saints  and  the  strongest  heroes  of  God  have  their  hours  of 
weakness  and  times  of  temptations,  when  they  require  encour- 
agement and  strength  from  above.  For  example,  Abraham 
before  Abimelech ; Moses  in  the  wilderness ; David  in  the  peni- 
tential Psalms  ; Elijah  under  the  juniper-tree;  John  in  prison  ; 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane  ; Luther  in  his  temptations,  who  once  said, 
u Many  think,  because  I appear  so  joyful  in  my  external  conduct, 
that  I walk  on  roses ; but  God  knows  how  it  is  with  me.” 

For  I am  ivitli  thee , and  no  one  will  attack  thee  to  injure  thee  ; 
for  I have  much  people  in  this  city  (ver.  10).  O glorious  pass- 
port ! Faithful  pastors  are  comforted  by  this,  although  they  are 
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placed  before  judges,  and  a bath  of  suffering  is  prepared  for 
them.  Therefore,  O teacher,  be  not  silent ; otherwise  the  beams 
will  cry  out,  and  thou  wilt  be  dumb  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God  (Starke). — “Fear  not,”  the  comforting  exhortation  of  the 
Lord  to  His  servant,  dismayed  at  his  dangerous  post.  The 
Lord  points  His  servant, — 1.  To  His  gracious  presence  : “ I am 
with  thee  ; ” 2.  To  the  weakness  of  all  enemies : “ No  one  will 
attack  thee  to  injure  thee  ; ” 3.  To  the  success,  as  yet  secret,  of 
His  word : “ I have  much  people  in  this  city.” — The  declaration 
of  the  Lord  to  His  servant,  “ I have  much  people  in  this  city.” 
1.  An  earnest  exhortation  to  ministerial  fidelity : “ Feed  My 
sheep ; feed  My  lambs.”  2.  A sweet  comfort  in  ministerial  dis- 
tress : say  not,  “ And  I only  am  left.” 

And  he  continued  there  a year  and  six  months , teaching  the 
word  of  God  (ver.  11).  Much  prayer,  much  patience,  much 
trust  in  God,  much  diligence  in  work, — these  are  the  means  to 
promote  the  cause  of  God  (Quesnel). — Not  until  now,  could  Paul 
in  his  Christian  work  sit  down  as  on  a soft  cushion ; whereas, 
before  this  he  always  held  himself  at  Corinth  as  a stranger 
and  a passer  through,  waiting  for  the  intimation,  Now  thou  must 
go  forth.  The  apostle  had  never,  as  yet,  remained  so  long  in 
one  place  (Williger). 

But  when  Gallio  was  proconsul  of  Achaia , the  Jews  made  in- 
surrection with  one  accord  against  Paul  (ver.  12).  The  promises 
of  divine  protection  in  this  life  are  not  to  be  understood  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  cross  (Starke). — That  the  Jews  remained  quiet 
for  a year  and  a half,  and  granted  rest  to  the  apostle,  was  not 
from  their  own  inclination,  but  through  the  special  providence 
of  God,  according  to  His  promise.  We  dare  not  always  trust 
the  world.  The  world  is  and  remains  the  world  still.  God  has 
only  to  remove  the  barrier,  and  the  suppressed  bitterness  of  the 
world  breaks  forth  anew.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  in  the  rest 
which  God  at  present  grants  to  us  (Apost.  Past.). 

This  person  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the 
law  (ver.  13).  We  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  which  is  contrary  to  our  desires 
(Quesnel). — It  is  nothing  new,  that  those  who  err  most  in  re- 
ligion, accuse  others  of  heresy  (Starke). 

But  when  Paul  was  about  to  open  his  mouth , Gallio  said 
(ver.  14).  As  the  Lord  had  promised  assistance  to  the  apostle, 
ACTS — VOL,  II.  O 
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so  Paul  did  not  even  require  to  open  his  mouth  in  his  defence. 
The  surest  passport  is  the  divine  promise,  which  the  world  and 
the  bitterest  enemies  must  respect.  The  Lord  stops  the  mouth 
of  the  adversaries,  as  he  stopped  for  Daniel  the  mouths  of  the 
lions  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  if  it  be  a question  of  doctrine , see  ye  to  it  (ver.  15).  It 
is  wisdom,  when  magistrates  will  not  judge  on  matters  of  reli- 
gion which  they  do  not  understand.  But  it  is  not  piety,  when 
magistrates  neither  learn  nor  understand  what  religion  is,  and 
do  not,  according  to  their  office,  protect  believers  (Starke). — 
When  we  consider  Gallio  as  a heathen  judge,  we  must  praise 
his  equity  and  impartiality.  It  puts  to  shame  that  persecuting 
spirit,  and  that  thirst  for  blood,  which  so  many  magistrates, 
Christians  in  name,  have  displayed  under  pretext  of  religion. 
But  when  Christian  magistrates,  by  this  example,  excuse  their 
indifference  to  all  religion,  the  fallacy  of  the  reason  is  easily 
made  evident.  This  sinful  Gallioism  has,  alas!  in  our  days 
spread  from  the  courts  of  kings  to  the  huts  of  peasants  (Apost. 
Past.). — “Fulfil  your  civil  duty,  and  I do  not  ask  about  your 
faith;”  such  is  the  political  wisdom  of  the  present  day,  but  is  it 
the  true  wisdom  I 

They  beat  Sosthenes , the  ruler  of  the  synagogue , before  the 
judgment-seat ; and  Gallio  concerned  not  himself  on  that  account 
(ver.  17).  We  thus  see  how  indifference  to  religion  makes  a 
man  negligent  even  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  (Apost. 
Past.). — The  laudable  and  the  censurable  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  Gallio , a guide  for  all  magistrates . 1.  The  laudable 

administration  of  justice  in  Gallio’ s judgment  concerning  the 
point  of  complaint  (vers.  12-15).  He  rejects  the  complaint 
of  the  J ews,  because  it  referred  to  a purely  religious  matter. 
2.  The  censurable  administration  of  justice  in  his  conduct  at 
the  violence  of  the  Greeks  (vers.  16,  17).  He  here  shows  him- 
self indifferent  and  unfair.  Magistrates  have  in  ecclesiastical 
controversies  to  distinguish  between  what  is  above  the  law  and 
what  is  against  the  law,  and  have  to  resent  what  is  unlawful  on 
whatever  side  it  happens  (Lisco). — The  heathen  Gallio , no  pattern 
for  a Christian  judge ; for  a Christian  judge  should  not  indeed 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another’s  conscience  and  religion,  but 
he  should  have  a conscience  and  religion  himself  : he  should  not 
indeed  judge  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  faith,  but  he  should 
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protect  the  ill-treated,  whatever  their  belief,  against  rough 
usage. 

On  the  whole  section , vers.  1-17. — The  task  of  the  evangelical 
ministry , Compel  them  to  come  in.  1.  With  noble  self-denial : 
Paul  supports  himself  with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  vers. 
1-3 ; see  1 Cor.  ix.  2.  With  unwearied  zeal,  which  employs 
every  time  for  work,  turns  to  all  with  the  message  of  salvation, 
is  ever  anew  kindled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  represents  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  to  all,  vers.  4,  5.  3.  With  stedfast  courage,  in 

opposition  to  the  adversaries,  vers.  6—11  (Lisco). — Earnest  ex- 
hortation and  divine  consolation  for  the  publishers  of  salvation. 

1.  The  earnest  exhortation  : Speak,  and  be  not  silent,  even  at  the 

risk  of  giving  offence  ; but  let  thy  actions  agree  with  thy  words 
(vers.  2-4).  2.  The  divine  consolation  : I am  with  thee,  and 

no  man  shall  injure  thee  : I have  much  people  in  this  city  (ver. 
10).  Whoever  perseveres,  will  receive  the  heavenly  crown, 
2 Cor.  ii.  14,  15  (Lisco). — With  what  confidence , we  ought  to  go 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  1.  The  Lord  commands  : 
u Speak,  and  be  not  silent.”  2.  The  Lord  comforts  : u I am 
with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  injure  thee.”  3.  The  Lord  pro- 
mises: u I have  much  people,  even  in  the  heathen  city”  (Lisco). 
— The  decisive  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  preacher , that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  By  this  is  determined : 1.  The  spirit  from  which  he 
speaks — whether  it  is  the  spirit  of  human  wisdom  and  com- 
plaisance, or  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord ; 2.  The  nature  of 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers  : some  contradict  and  blaspheme,  others 
believe  and  are  baptized ; Christ  is  the  Rock,  on  which  the  one 
are  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  other  are  raised,  vers.  5-8 ; 3.  The 
result  of  his  work : hitherto  at  Corinth,  Paul  had  experienced 
neither  the  cross  nor  the  blessing  ; now  both  come — Christ’s 
cross  (ver.  6)  and  Christ’s  blessing  (vers.  9-11). — Paul  at 
Corinth ; or,  u When  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong,”  2 Cor.  xii. 
10.  1.  Paul  was  weak : a.  Externally,  as  an  unknown  stranger 
and  a poor  artisan,  opposing  himself  with  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  the  heathen  lusts  of  the  splendid  city  of  Corinth, 
as  well  as  to  the  prejudices  and  hatred  of  his  Jewish  country- 
men. b.  He  feels  himself  internally  weak  : while  perhaps  still 
depressed  by  his  small  success  at  Athens,  he  delays  to  come 
out  with  the  essence  of  his  discourse,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

2.  But  Paul  is  strong  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  : a.  Internally, 
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the  Lord  strengthening  his  apostolic  courage,  and  awakening  in 
him  the  bold  spirit  of  a martyr,  by  the  arrival  of  dearly  beloved 
fellow-labourers,  and  still  more  by  the  encouragement  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  revelation  of  His  gracious  presence, 
vers.  5,  9,  10.  b.  Externally  strong  in  his  conflict  with  his  ad- 
versaries, upon  whose  head  the  apostle,  undismayed,  throws  back 
their  sins,  and  whose  mouth  against  His  servants,  the  Lord 
stops ; and  also  in  the  increase  of  the  Church,  which  flocks  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  around  the  apostle,  vers.  7,  8,  10,  11. 

G. 

Return  of  the  Apostle  by  Ephesus  and  Jerusalem  to  Antioch. 
Chap,  xviii.  18-22. 

18  But  Paul  remained  there  yet  a considerable  time  ; and  then  took  his 
leave  of  the  brethren,  and  sailed  to  Syria,  and  with  him  Priscilla  and  Aquila ; 
having  shaved  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a vow.  19  And  they 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  he  left  them  there.  But  he  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue, and  spoke  with  the  Jews.  20  But  when  they  desired  him  to  remain 
longer  with  them,  he  consented  not,  21  But  took  leave  of  them,  and  said, 
I will  come  again  to  you,  if  God  will.  And  he  sailed  from  Ephesus. 
22  And  he  came  to  Caesarea,  and  went  up  and  saluted  the  Church,  and 
went  down  to  Antioch. 

Yer.  19.  The  plural  KctrqvTwoiu  is  in  four  uncial  MSS.,  whereas  the 
singular  kocttivtyiits  is  only  in  two  : the  singular  corresponds  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  form  of  the  narrative,  and  therefore,  if  the  original 
reading,  would  not  have  been  changed  into  the  plural. 

Yer.  21.  Not  less  than  four  uncial  MSS.  have  cc^orx^xptvog  kx\  tiiruv : 
only  two  uncial  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century,  G.  and  H.,  read  dnsTuZocTo, 
which  appeared  a simpler  construction. — Au  pt  w durag  ryv  toprviv  rviv  tpx,o- 
ptunv  koiviu-oii  tig  ' IspoaoTivpx  is  entirely  wanting  in  four  important  MSS., 
A.B.E.  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  as  well  as  in  nine  cursive  MSS.  and  several 
old  versions  ; whilst  D.G.H.  have  the  words.  They  appear,  as  so  many  in- 
sertions in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  added,  because  ncikiv  dvxx.dp^u  seemed 
too  cold.  Mill  and  Bengel,  and  latterly  Griesbach,  Heinrichs,  and  Kuinoel, 
considered  the  words  as  an  interpolation  ; Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  have 
omitted  them. 


EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  Paul  remained  there  yet  a considerable  time. — 'Attotclg- 
creaOaL  tlvi , valedicere  alicui.  Paul  embarked  at  Cenchrea,  the 
eastern  port  of  Corinth,  about  a (German)  mile  and  a half  from 
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the  city,  situated  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  whilst  the  western  port 
was  called  Lechseon. 

2.  Having  shaved  his  head  in  Cenchrea. — The  shaving  of 
the  head  and  the  vow,  though  briefly  related,  and  precisely  on 
account  of  this  brevity,  have  occasioned  much  speculation.  As 
regards  the  first  particular,  it  is  asked,  Who  shaved  his  head  at 
Cenchrea  ? Paul  or  Aquila  ? The  latter  is  certainly  mentioned 
immediately  before,  and,  indeed,  in  a noticeable  way  after  his 
wife,  which  has  been  thought  to  show  that  Luke  had  used  this 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  reference  of  rceipdgevos  to 
Aquila  more  pointed.  But  the  naming  of  Priscilla  before  her 
husband  occurs  also  in  Rom.  xvi.  3 and  2 Tim.  iv.  19  ; and  the 
reason  of  it  appears  to  have  been  the  superior  character  of  the 
wife,  who  perhaps  engaged  in  the  Christian  cause  with  a more 
lively  spirit,  and  a more  active  zeal.  Taking  this  into  account, 
nothing  to  aid  the  solution  of  the  above  question  can  be  drawn 
from  the  order  in  which  this  married  couple  are  placed.  More- 
over, according  to  the  nature  of  the  affair  and  the  form  of  the 
narrative,  Paul  being  so  much  the  principal  person,  and  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  only  subordinate  persons,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer 
the  words  Keipdfievos — ev^rjv  to  Paul.  Besides,  wdiat  would  this 
trait  mentioned  of  Aquila  import  ? Accordingly  /ceLpapLevos  is 
to  be  referred  to  Paul ; as  Augustine,  Erasmus,  the  Reformers, 
Bengel,  and,  in  modern  times,  Olshausen,  Neander,  De  Wette, 
Baumgarten,  and  Ewrald  do ; whereas  the  Vulgate,  Theophylact, 
Grotius,  Kuinoel,  Schneckenburger,  and  Meyer  understand  the 
expression  of  Aquila.  The  chief  reason  for  this  latter  interpre- 
tation, expressed  or  not,  is  that  it  was  thought  that  this  carnal 
ceremony  connected  with  vows  among  the  Jews  was  inconsistent 
with  the  mental  freedom  of  the  apostle.  This  reason,  provided 
we  do  not  represent  the  liberality  of  the  apostle  according  to 
our  imaginary  notions,  but  derive  it  from  facts,  has  no  weight. 
But  what  the  import  of  this  shaving  of  the  head  was,  can  only 
be  understood  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  vow. 

3.  For  he  had  a vow. — The  shaving  of  the  hair  was  con- 
nected with  a vow,  and  was  in  consequence  of  it  (eZ^e  yap  ev^rjv). 
But  this  expression  is  also  indefinite.  We  are  not  told  what 
kind  of  vow  it  was,  or  whether  the  shaving  of  the  head  wras 
connected  with  the  commencement  or  the  termination  of  the 
vow.  This  vow  has,  in  former  times,  been  considered  as  the 
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vow  of  the  Nazarites  (Wetstein  and  others)  ; according  to  which, 
a man,  in  honour  of  God,  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  for  a certain 
definite  period,  and  after  that  period  his  hair  was  shaved  off  in 
the  temple,  and  cast  into  the  sacrificial  fire.  But  this  is  not 
applicable  here,  because  the  loosening  of  the  Nazarite  from  his 
vow  must  take  place  in  the  temple,  and  consequently  in  Jeru- 
salem ; and  the  assertion,  that  Jews  on  a journey  were  not  bound 
by  this  regulation,  is  a supposition  incapable  of  proof.  Also  the 
opinion,  that  the  Nazarite  vow  was  here  interrupted  by  Levitical 
uncleanness,  and  renewed  by  the  shaving  of  the  head,  cannot  be 
defended,  because  such  a renewal  likewise  could  only  take  place 
in  the  temple,  Num.  vi.  9-21.  Accordingly  this  shaving  of  the 
head  is  not  connected  with  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  ; but  this 
vow  of  Paul  could  not  have  been  a Levitical  vow,  and  must 
have  been  unconnected  with  the  temple.  At  all  events,  it 
appears,  from  all  that  we  know  of  such  transactions  elsewhere, 
that  the  shaving  of  the  head  was  connected,  not  with  taking  the 
vow,  but  with  the  loosening  from  it,  for  then  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Hebrews  to  shave  their  hair.  According  to  this,  efye 
here  would  import  u he  had  had.”  But  what  was  the  occasion 
of  the  vow,  and  wherein  it  consisted,  cannot  be  determined,  and 
it  is  useless  to  make  suppositions  about  it. 

4.  And  they  arrived  at  Ephesus. — Paul  now,  for  the  first 
time,  on  his  return  from  his  second  missionary  journey,  comes 
to  Ephesus,  the  famous  ancient  capital  of  Ionia,  and  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  a city  which  carried  on  a 
flourishing  trade,  and  soon  became  the  Christian  metropolis  of 
Asia  Minor.  Here  he  left  Aquila  and  his  wife.  KarekiTrev 
anticipates,  and  indicates  that  they  remained  at  Ephesus,  whilst 
Paul  proceeded  on  his  journey.  He  himself  sought  to  work 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue,  and  indeed  with  success,  so 
that  they  wished  him  to  remain  longer ; but  he,  in  order  to 
hasten  back  to  Antioch,  did  not  consent.  However,  he  promised 
to  come  to  Ephesus  again,  which  promise,  according  to  chap, 
xix.,  he  soon  fulfilled. 

5.  And  he  came  to  Caesarea,  and  went  up  and  saluted  the 
Church. — Some  of  the  earlier  interpreters — as,  for  example, 
Calovius  and  Kuinoel — understood  dvaftas  of  Caesarea  itself,  as 
one  must  go  up  from  the  shore  to  the  city  situated  higher.  But 
it  is  incomprehensible  that  Luke,  who  from  vers.  19-22  inclu- 
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sive  writes  so  briefly  and  summarily,  after  he  had  already  said 
KareXOwv  ek  Kataapeiav , — which,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
city,  and  not  merely  to  the  coast  or  haven, — should  yet  expressly 
have  given  prominence  to  the  going  up  to  the  city.  Further, 
fcareftr]  ek  ^Avno^etav  is  not  appropriate  to  a journey  from 
Caesarea,  because  Antioch  is  three  (German)  miles  inland,  and 
consequently  more  elevated  than  the  sea-port  Caesarea.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  expression  is  entirely  appropriate,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  usus  loquendi  elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (for  example, 
chap.  xv.  2,  dvafdalveiv  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem),  if  we 
suppose  Jerusalem  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  and  the 

terminus  a quo  for  Karepr) ; which  also  rj  i/cfcX^ala  (/car  i^o'xfjv 
without  r)  ovaa , chap.  xiii.  1)  appears  to  indicate.  That,  never- 
theless, must  necessarily  be  referred  to  Caesarea,  taking 

for  granted  the  spuriousness  of  the  words  Set  /xe  i rdvrcos — Hepo?., 
ver.  21,  is  an  erroneous  opinion  of  Meyer;  for,  even  without 
that  sentence,  the  reasons  above  given  are  of  weight.  But  the 
brevity  of  Luke’s  narrative  here  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
remarkable ; especially  that  he  intimates  a visit  of  Paul  to  Jeru- 
salem so  briefly,  with  only  five  words,  and  mentions  only  a 
salutation  of  the  Church.  The  stay  of  Paul  with  the  mother 
Church  was  doubtless  very  short. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

The  vow,  regarding  which  a certain  obscurity  will  never  be 
entirely  cleared  away,  was  at  all  events  a vow  taken  in  the  spirit 
of  evangelical  freedom,  and  caused  by  some  special  occasion. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

But  Paul  remained  there  yet  a considerable  time  (ver.  18). 
To  please  the  u much  people”  who  were  indicated  to  him  in  the 
heavenly  vision,  and  to  profit  by  the  mild  disposition  of  Gallio, 
so  far  as  it  was  to  be  used  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were  the 
reasons  which  retained  Paul  so  long  at  Corinth  (Rieger). — For 
he  had  a vow . “ Pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High.”  1.  What 

vows  are  we  permitted  to  make  ? No  unevangelical  vows,  by 
which  we  think  to  serve  God  by  dead  works  and  to  purchase 
His  grace ; but  the  sincere  vows  of  penitence,  faith,  and  new 
obedience.  2.  How  should  we  pay  them  ? With  conscientious 
zeal  to  do  what  we  can  ; with  humble  renunciation  of  all  merit. 
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He  arrived  at  Ephesus , and  went  into  the  synagogue , and  spoke 
with  the  Jews  (ver.  19).  The  fellowship  of  his  most  beloved 
brethren  was  not  so  pleasant  to  him,  as  that  he  should  on  that 
account  relinquish  intercourse  with  a people  so  hostile  to  him, 
and  give  up  his  efforts  to  convert  them.  This  is  the  pattern 
of  a servant  who  laboured  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  is  always  calumniated  and  oppressed,  and  he  aims 
only  at  glorifying  his  Saviour  (Apost.  Past.). 

They  desired  him  to  remain  longer  with  them , hut  he  consented 
not  (ver.  20).  An  instructive  example  of  intercourse  with 
brethren.  However  tender  the  bond  of  love,  yet  he  was  not 
subject  to  them  in  blind  obedience  : he  refused  them  their  re- 
quest, because  he  did  not  recognise  it  as  the  mind  and  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  This  example  should  teach  us  not  to  concede 
everything  to  the  brethren  and  pious  souls,  but  to  love  our  God 
and  Saviour  above  the  brethren,  and  to  prefer  His  will  to  all 
human  wills  (Apost.  Past.). — u Whoso  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me,”  Matt.  x.  37. 

I must  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  21,  according  to  the 
Lutheran  text).  May  God  grant  us  such  a determined  zeal  on 
our  journey  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  teach  us  to  oppose 
this  “ must”  to  all  the  allurements  of  the  wrorld  and  of  the  flesh 
(Apost.  Past.). — If  God  willy  I will  come  again  to  you.  As 
courageous  as  he  was  in  pursuing  the  path  prescribed  to  him, 
as  resigned  was  he  in  submitting  to  the  leadings  of  God.  He 
is  a lion  in  the  battle  with  the  world,  but  a lamb  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lord  (Apost.  Past.). 

He  went  up  and  saluted  the  Churchy  and  came  down  to  Antioch 
(ver.  22).  His  departure  from  Jerusalem,  immediately  connected 
with  his  saluting  the  Church,  gives  us  to  understand  that  at  this 
time  he  did  not  find  a field  of  labour  at  Jerusalem  (Rieger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  18-22). — I must  work  while  it 
is  day , the  motto  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ.  1.  Where  do 
they  work  ? Where  the  Lord  shows  a way  and  opens  a door. 
2.  How  do  they  work  ? With  unwearied  zeal,  but  with  humble 
attention  to  the  intimations  of  the  Lord.  3.  For  what,  do  they 
work  ? Hot  for  their  own  glory  and  gain,  but  everywhere  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  along  with  that  for  the  salvation  of 
man. — The  desire  after  Christian  fellowship.  1.  How  strong  it 
was  with  Paul : it  drew  the  apostle,  so  highly  gifted  in  himself 
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and  so  richly  favoured,  from  a distance  to  Jerusalem.  2.  How 
strong  it  should  also  be  with  us  (Lisco). — Paul , on  his  journeys , 
an  example  of  a servant  of  God , obedient  to  the  intimations  of  the 
Lord.  1.  No  hostile  hatred  restrains  him,  where  the  Lord 
sends  him,  ver.  19.  2.  No  brotherly  love  retains  him,  when 

the  Lords  calls  him  away,  ver.  20.  3.  No  place  is  too  distant 

to  him : he  hastens,  when  the  Spirit  draws  him  thither,  ver.  21. 
4.  No  place  is  too  pleasant  to  him  : he  takes  his  leave,  when  the 
Lord  cannot  use  him  there,  ver.  22. — I must  go  up  to  Jerusalem , 
the  watchword  of  a pilgrim  of  God , by  which  he  breaks  through 
all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  in  love  and  suffering,  from 
friend  and  foe. 


SECTION  IV. 

THIRD  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY  OF  PAUL  TO  ASIA  MINOR, 
MACEDONIA,  AND  GREECE  : RETURN  TO  JERUSALEM 
(CHAP.  XVIII.  23-CHAP.  XXI.  16). 

A. 

First  Part  of  this  Journey . Labours  and  Experiences  of  the 
Apostle  in  Asia  Minor , particularly  at  Ephesus. 

Chap,  xviii.  23-xix.  41. 

1.  Commencement  of  the  Journey , and  Visit  to  the  Churches 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  (Chap,  xviii.  23.) 

23  And  after  he  had  spent  some  time  there,  he  departed,  and  went  in 
order  through  the  Galatian  territory  and  Phrygia,  strengthening  all  the 
disciples. 

2.  Episode  concerning  Apollos , and  his  Labours  at  Ephesus  and 
Corinth.  (Chap,  xviii.  24-28.) 

24  But  a Jew,  named  Apollos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  25  This  man  was  instructed 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  being  fervent  in  spirit,  he  spoke  and  taught 
diligently  concerning  Jesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John.  26  And 
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he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue.  But  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  heard  him,  they  took  him  to  them,  and  explained  to  him  the  way  of 
God  more  thoroughly.  27  And  when  he  wished  to  go  to  Achaia,  the 
brethren  exhorted  him  to  it,  and  wrote  to  the  disciples  to  receive  him.  And 
when  he  was  come,  he  helped  them  much,  through  grace,  who  had  believed. 
28  For  he  publicly  convinced  the  Jews  with  energy,  showing  by  means  of 
the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

Yer.  25.  The  oldest  codices,  a number  of  cursive  MSS.,  and  versions 
have  ’Inaou  ; whilst  only  the  two  youngest  uncial  MSS.,  G.  and  H.,  read  rov 
xvptou,  an  alteration  which  was  made,  because  it  was  not  known  how  to 
reconcile  ’Iyivou  with  i7riaTa,pievog — ’I auvvov. 

Yer.  26.  The  transposition  Tip.  koiV  A*,  has  only  a portion  of  the  authori- 
ties for  it,  whilst  in  ver.  18  all  the  authorities  agree  in  this  position  : here 
the  precedence  of  the  wife  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  ver.  18. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  He  departed. — This  third  missionary  journey,  occurring 
in  the  year  54  or  55  after  Christ,  was  at  first,  exactly  as  the 
second  missionary  journey,  directed  to  the  churches  already 
established.  However,  Phrygia  and  Galatia  only  are  here 
named.  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycaonia  are  not  mentioned. 
Whether  these  provinces,  on  account  of  the  extreme  brevity  of 
the  narrative,  are  unintentionally  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
whether  Paul  only  visited  the  churches  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
founded  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  cannot  be  determined. 
Neither  are  we  informed  who  were  his  companions ; but  from 
chap.  xix.  22,  it  is  evident  that  Erastus  and  Timotheus  must 
have  journeyed  with  him. 

2.  But  a Jew  named  Apollos . — Before  Luke  mentions  the 
arrival  of  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  his  labours  there,  he  inserts  the 
narrative  concerning  Apollos.  Baumgarten  supposes  that  the 
importance  of  this  narrative  consists  in  Apollos  being  the  sub- 
stitute and  representative  of  Paul  at  Corinth.  But  the  place 
which  this  episode  occupies,  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the 
attention  of  Luke  was  directed  to  Ephesus,  and  he  relates  the 
appearance  of  Apollos  there,  because  it  occurred  not  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  apostle. 

3.  Apollos  is  an  abbreviation  of  ’ AiroXkwvLoS)  as  the  Codex 
Cantabrigienses  reads.  He  was  a Jew  of  Alexandria ; and  as 
he  is  described  as  a man  of  eloquence  (Aoyto?,  learned  and  elo- 
quent; but  as  scriptural  learning  is  here  specially  mentioned, 
A07W9  here  signifies  chiefly  eloquent),  and  of  great  knowledge 
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of  the  Scriptures  ( Bvvarb< ? wv  ev  tcu<?  ^pa^acs,  whose  strength 
lay  therein),  so  it  is  probable  that,  as  an  Alexandrian,  he  was 
indebted,  both  for  his  method  of  scriptural  interpretation  and 
for  his  eloquence,  to  the  school  of  Philo. 

4.  This  man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord . — As 

regards  the  Christian  knowledge  of  Apollos,  Luke  represents 
him  as  in  a measure  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  in 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation  here  cannot  be  Jesus  of 

Nazareth,  but  God  the  Father)  to  enlighten  and  redeem  Israel 
and  mankind  by  the  Messiah : he  however  required  a more 
exact  explanation  and  instruction  concerning  the  way  of  God 
(see  ver.  26).  Luke  mentions  wherein  he  was  defective  : he 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.  ^ETTiaraaOai  is  here  to  be 
understood,  not  according  to  its  verbal  sense,  expertum  esse 
(Grotius),  but  according  to  the  common  usus  loquendi , to  know 
— objectively  and  intelligently  to  know.  Certainly  we  must 
understand  from  this,  that  he  had  received  only  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  perhaps  had  been  instructed  by  John’s  disciples. 
Accordingly  he  still  wanted  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
along  with  this,  doubtless,  both  the  knowledge  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  all 
these  defects,  Apollos  was  full  of  the  fervour  of  inspiration 
(£eW),  full  of  zeal  and  devotion,  which  constrained  him  to  speak. 
Therefore  he  spoke  and  taught  (e’AaAet,  in  conversation  and  in- 
tercourse; iBiSaa/ce,  in  teaching  proper)  accurately  of  Jesus. 
(?A/epif$<os  may  mean  exacta  cura  et  diligentia , but  also  exacte , 
the  former  being  subjective,  the  latter  objective;  but  as  cucpiftw 9 
cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  dfcpiftearepov  in  the 
next  verse,  the  objective  signification  is  to  be  preferred,  yet  in 
a relative  and  limited  sense.)  In  such  a manner,  then,  Apollos 
spoke  and  taught  concerning  Jesus;  also  he  commenced  to 
speak  in  the  synagogue,  and  that  with  boldness.  When  Aquila 
and  his  wife  heard  him  speak  and  became  interested  in  him, 
they  recognised  both  what  was  good  and  promising  in  him  and 
the  defects  which  yet  cleaved  to  him ; and  they  sought  to  supply 
these  defects  by  a more  thorough,  more  complete,  and  deeper 
instruction  (a/cpiPearepov  i^eOevTo)  concerning  the  way  of  God. 
This  comprehended  a deeper  initiation  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  But  when  he  wished  to  go  into  Achaia. — This  wish  of 
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Apollos,  after  he  was  further  advanced  by  private  instruction, 
had  a twofold  reason : first,  a delicate  reserve  might  prevent 
him,  after  being  fully  instructed,  from  again  coming  forward  in 
Ephesus,  where  he  had  already  appeared  with  such  unripe  and 
defective  knowledge ; and  secondly,  what  he  had  learned  from 
Aquila  and  his  wife  about  the  Corinthian  Church,  would  direct 
his  attention  to  it.  From  chap.  xix.  1,  it  appears  that  he  went 
to  Corinth.  Here  the  whole  province  is  named,  whose  political 
capital  was  Corinth.  Meyer,  after  Luther  and  others,  refers 
7 rpoTpeyjrd/jievoL  to  the  fxaO^Tai  in  Achaia : u they  wrote  exhort- 
ing them.”  This  is  incorrect : TTpoTpe^apbevoL  precedes  erypa^ar, 
and  refers  to  A polios  himself ; it  means  ad  cur  sum  incitare , in- 
stigare , ut  progrediatur  (so,  after  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Grotius, 
and  Bengel).  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  avrov 
must  be  expressed  along  with  it : it  is  understood  by  itself.  The 
writing  of  the  Ephesian  Christians  to  those  at  Corinth  was  the 
first  (Christian)  letter  of  recommendation  (eVtcrroX?)  avaraTticrj). 

6.  And  when  he  was  come. — Apollos  was  of  special  use  to 
the  converts  at  Corinth  : avpi^dWopai  tlvi  is  frequently  used 
in  classical  language  in  the  sense  of  prosum , adjuvo . Aia  rrjs 
yapiros  is  to  be  connected  with  crwe/SaXero,  not  with  ireTTLarev- 
koctl,  as  Meyer  connects  it ; for  here  the  attention  is  directed  to 
Apollos  and  his  labours,  and  not  to  the  Corinthian  Christians. 
The  addition  is  designed  to  indicate  that  the  improvement  of 
the  Corinthian  converts  by  means  of  this  new  preacher  was 
brought  about  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  was  with  him.  The 
circumstance  mentioned  in  ver.  28  is  introduced  by  yap , as  a 
proof  of  the  grace  which  strengthened  him : he  confuted,  with 
ability  and  perfect  success,  the  Jews  (eur ovcos,  intentis  omnibus 
virium  nervis).  A iaKarrjXey^ero  rot?  ’ I ov&aioL<;  is  to  be  under- 
stood thus : he  adduced  complete  and  striking  proofs  for  his 
assertion,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews.  Ar)p,ocria  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  synagogue  as  the  place  of  contest, — at  least  en- 
tirely different  expressions  are  employed  for  this,  e.g.  ver.  26, 
chap.  xix.  8 ; but  rather  points  to  a transaction  in  a public  and 
open  place.  What  is  here  related  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
the  work  of  Apollos,  harmonizes  with  what  Paul  himself  in 
1 Cor.  i.-iv.  says.  Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered  ; the  latter 
did  not  lay  the  foundation,  but  built  thereon  (1  Cor.  iii.  10), 
that  is  to  say,  forwarded  what  was  already  begun. 
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DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  With  an  incomplete  and  defective  knowledge,  Apollos 
yet  laboured,  and  after  a manner  taught  solidly.  What  qualified 
him  for  this,  was  partly  his  natural  gifts,  and  partly  the  pre- 
Christian  school  of  Philo ; but  also  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a knowledge  of  Jesus, 
though  certainly  very  defective.  What,  however,  is  especially 
to  be  taken  into  account,  is  his  fervent  zeal.  This  constrained 
him  to  discourse  and  to  labour.  A little  light  is  still  light ; and 
whoever  traffics  faithfully  with  a few  pounds,  to  him  more  will 
be  entrusted.  A heart  eager  for  the  truth  and  beating  warmly, 
even  although  it  has  not  the  full  and  sacred  fire  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  led  further  into  all  truth. 
There  is  a difference  when  the  low  stand-point  of  an  individual 
rests  on  unblameable  ignorance,  and  when  it  rests  on  blameable 
retrogression. 

2.  It  is  instructive,  that  a man  so  important  and  influential 
in  the  apostolic  age  as  Apollos  should  have  been  indebted  to  a 
plain  married  couple,  as  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  for  his  peculiar 
preparation  for  his  ministry,  and  for  his  thorough  introduction 
into  positive  Christian  truth.  These  were  the  persons  who  first 
took  notice  of  him  and  his  promising  gifts,  but  who  also  recog- 
nised what  was  defective  in  him  : these  were  they  who  initiated 
him,  certainly  more  highly  gifted  and  more  learned  than  them- 
selves, more  thoroughly  in  the  Christian  truth : these  were  they 
who  assisted  his  coming  to  Corinth,  and  did  their  best  to  place 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Accordingly,  here  simple  laity, 
and  especially  a woman  of  a pious  disposition  and  of  solid  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  have  performed  what,  according  to  our  ideas,  is 
the  business  of  theological  educational  institutions  and  ecclesias- 
tical boards, — a proof  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  apostolic 
times.  This  is  also  a remarkable  example  how,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  events  are  mutually  connected.  The  Apostle  Paul 
formed  a connection  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  was  the  instrument  of  their  conversion.  After  longer 
intercourse,  and  certainly  also  after  a prosperous  growth  in  grace, 
they  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Ephesus.  They  there  became 
acquainted  with  Apollos,  and  interested  themselves  in  him,  assist- 
ing him  in  Christian  knowledge.  And  now  Apollos,  so  prepared 
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by  this  married  couple,  allied  to  the  apostle,  comes  to  Corinth, 
and  steps  into  the  apostle’s  field  of  labour.  Thus  the  streams  of 
grace  flow  hither  and  thither,  and  what  is  done  to  one  member 
produces  good  to  another.  The  fruitful  seed-grains  fly  up  and 
down,  and  indications  of  blessing  may  be  traced  here  and  there ; 
but  the  guidance  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

3.  That  Apollos  was  profitable  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
to  their  spiritual  growth,  was  the  gift  of  grace,  ver.  27.  It  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  natural  abilities,  nor  to  the  school 
through  which  he  passed,  nor  to  the  persons  who  imparted  to 
him  deeper  Christian  knowledge,  nor  to  his  own  inspiration  and 
fervour,  but  to  the  grace  of  God,  if  actual  profit  and  blessing 
followed.  “ Neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  nor  he  that 
watereth;  but  God  who  giveth  the  increase:”  1 Cor.  iii.  7. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

He  went  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia , strengthening  the  dis- 
ciples (ver.  23).  Many  attend  only  to  the  awakening ; but  if, 
neglecting  the  strengthening  and  establishing  of  souls,  they  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  awakened,  and  do  not  fan  the 
spark  of  a begun  conversion,  everything  goes  to  ruin  (Apost. 
Past.). 

On  Apollos  (vers.  24-26).  Apollos  exhibits  a beautiful 
union  of  natural  and  gracious  gifts  in  a teacher.  1.  He  was 
naturally  eloquent.  2.  He  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  by 
which  his  natural  eloquence  received  a sterling  value.  3.  He 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  having  pressed  from  a mere 
dead  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  a Christian  knowledge  of 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  though  at  first  his  knowledge  was 
imperfect.  4.  He  was  fervent  in  spirit,  filled  with  a noble  zeal 
to  make  his  knowledge  fruitful,  to  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
5.  And  as  the  fairest  and  rarest  quality  along  with  so  many  gifts, 
he  was  desirous  of  learning  and  teachable,  permitting  himself 
to  be  led  more  deeply  into  Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
two  simple  Christians. — Apollos , a model  of  a Christian  teacher . 
He  should  be,  1.  learned  in  human  arts  and  sciences,  but,  above 
all,  in  the  Scriptures  ; 2.  fit  to  teach,  to  which  not  only  natural 
eloquence,  but,  still  more,  holy  zeal  is  necessary  (fervent  in 
spirit)  ; 3.  teachable,  in  order  that  he  may  make  progress,  not 
only  by  his  own  research,  but  also  by  humble  learning  from 
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living  Christians. — An  eloquent  man . Eloquence  is  a noble  gift 
of  God,  when  it  is  properly  employed,  whether  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  State  ; but  if  it  is  abused,  it  is  as  a sword  in  the  hand  of  a 
madman  (Starke). — Mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  Not  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  literal  meaning,  but  blessed  experience  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  heart,  makes  teachers  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  to 
edify  others  from  them  (Apost.  Past.). — Instructed  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be  so,  but  much  more 
every  teacher,  otherwise  he  is  a blind  leader  of  the  blind  (Starke). 
— He  spoke  with  a fervent  spirit  (Luther’s  translation).  When 
the  heart  of  a teacher  is  pervaded  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
inflamed  with  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  fire  proceeds 
from  him,  and  kindles  hearts  (Apost.  Past.). — But  alas  ! if  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  zeal  pass  away  with  the  moment.  Then 
are  teachers  stocks  without  life,  who  have  neither  spirit  nor 
power  from  Christ  (Starke). — Knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
In  the  Christian  Church  at  many  periods,  especially  when  a 
new  great  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  there  have 
been  teachers  who  have  been  compared,  not  without  reason,  to 
John  the  Baptist.  They  were  appointed  to  excite  attention  to 
the  new  era  which  was  coming,  to  point  to  a new  life,  compared 
with  which  the  present  condition  was  dead ; but  they  could  not 
produce  the  new  itself.  They  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  era,  and  so  far  illuminated  it  with  their  bright 
light,  that  the  disciples  saw  the  entrance,  through  which  their 
teachers  were  unable  to  guide  them.  The  disciples  must  learn 
to  look  beyond  their  master  to  the  true  Master.  Thus  the 
great  Schleiermacher  (Williger).  — Aquila  and  Priscilla  took 
him , and  explained  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  thoroughly.  He 
who  knows  Jesus,  can  instruct  in  the  Bible  the  most  learned 
(Apost.  Past.). — It  is  the  sign  of  a humble  spirit,  that  however 
learned  a man  may  be,  he  learns  from  others,  though  it  were 
from  a tradesman  (Starke). — The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians shows  how  greatly  Apollos  assisted  the  believers  at 
Corinth.  u All  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos,” 
writes  the  apostle,  with  unenvious  joy  at  the  noble  gift,  which 
was  imparted  to  his  beloved  Church  in  this  helper  of  their 
salvation  (Besser). 

He  helped  them  much , through  grace , who  had  believed  (ver. 
27).  With  all  his  fair  gifts  and  powers,  yet  he  helped  them 
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only  through  grace.  Grace  alone  makes  the  word  fruitful  and 
living  (Apost.  Past.). 

He  publicly  convinced  the  Jews  by  the  Scriptures  (ver.  28).  In 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  there  is  no  proof  more  certain  than  a 
mathematical  demonstration : in  the  Church  of  Christ,  none  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  taken  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures (Starke). — Apollos,  a proof  that  learning  and  education 
may  be  very  useful  in  building  the  kingdom  of  God  (Lisco). — 
How  the  high  cultivation  of  the  mind  may  be  serviceable  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  1.  When  it  rests  on  the  foundation  of  faith 
(ver.  25).  2.  When  it  does  not  close  itself  against  further  learn- 
ing (ver.  26).  3.  When  it  is  directed  to  the  proper  place  (vers. 

27,  28),  (Lisco). — Growth  in  Christian  knowledge.  1.  Neces- 
sary for  all,  even  for  the  gifted,  ver.  24.  2.  Attainable,  by 

humble  desire  of  learning,  ver.  26.  3.  Fruitful,  by  blessed 

working  for  God,  vers.  27,  28. — Apollos  in  Alexandria  and. 
Apollos  in  Ephesus ; or , the  high  school  of  worldly  knowledge  and 
the  low  school  of  spiritual  experience . 1.  What  we  may  learn 

in  the  former  school.  2.  What  we  can  only  learn  in  the  latter 
school. — The  blessed  progress  of  Apollos ; or,  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance.  1.  WThat  Apollos 
possessed.  Not  only  a fair  talent  of  natural  gifts,  but  also  an 
honest  zeal  to  traffic  with  his  talent  by  learning  and  teaching. 

2.  What  was  given  to  him,  that  he  might  have  abundance.  To 
his  knowledge,  the  full  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  to  his  work,  the  all-sufficient  power  of  divine  grace.— 
Paul  and  Apollos , two  different  and  yet  two  blessed  instruments  of 
the  Lord.  The  material  from  which,  the  way  by  which,  and  the 
purpose  for  which,  the  Lord  prepared  them. 

3.  Arrival  of  Paul  at  Ephesus.  He  meets  with  certain  of  John’  s 

Disciples , whom  he  leads  to  the  full  grace  of  Christ.  (Chap, 
xix.  1-7). 

1 But  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  having 
passed  through  the  upper  districts,  came  to  Ephesus,  and  found  certain 
disciples.  2 And  he  said  to  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed?  And  they  answered  him,  No,  we  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  is  a Holy  Ghost.  3 And  he  said,  To  what  then  were  ye  bap- 
tized ? They  answered,  To  John’s  baptism.  4 But  Paul  said,  John  indeed 
administered  the  baptism  to  repentance,  saying  to  the  people  that  they 
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should  believe  on  Him  who  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  J esus.  5 When 
they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  6 And 
when  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them  ; and  they 
spoke  with  tongues,  and  prophesied.  7 And  all  the  men  were  about  twelve. 

Yer.  1.  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann,  after  A.B.,  some  cursive  MSS.  and 
the  Yulgate,  have  received  e vpiiv  and  elnev  ts  (ver.  2)  ; whilst  the  reading 
tvpuv — sTxe  is  an  evident  conjecture. 

Yer.  2.  Efcrov  before  xpog  mvtov  is  wanting  in  many  important  MSS.,  and 
is  a spurious  addition. 

Yer.  3.  Upog  »vtovs  is  also  a spurious  addition. 

Yer.  4.  Only  the  two  youngest  uncial  MSS.  have  rov  Xpiarov  before 
* Iwovv  : it  is  certainly  spurious. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  it  came  to  pass. — ’ Avcore pcrca  /iepri  are,  in  comparison 
with  the  sea-coast,  where  Ephesus  was  situated,  the  inland  and 
more  elevated  districts,  as  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  chap,  xviii.  23. 
Paul  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  prevented  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  labouring  in  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his 
return  from  his  second  missionary  journey  he  had  paid  only 
a flying  visit  to  Ephesus ; but  now  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
all  the  longer,  and  with  greater  benefit,  in  that  city. 

2.  He  found  certain  disciples. — Luke  calls  the  men,  mentioned 
in  vers.  1-6,  fjLaOrjrd^,  i.e.,  Christians,  certainly  in  a wide  sense. 
The  apostle  must  have  been  induced,  by  the  observations  which 
he  made,  to  doubt  whether  they  on  their  conversion  had  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  put  the  question  expressly. 
But  this  very  question,  and  especially  the  word  r7ri(TT6vaavTe<;, 
rests  evidently  on  the  supposition  that  they  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
Christians.  Their  answer  with  dWd  supposes,  first  of  all,  a 
negative  answer.  They  go  further,  and  express  themselves  un- 
reservedly, that  they  had  not  learned  even  by  hearsay,  far  less 
by  personal  reception,  whether  a Holy  Ghost  existed.  This  must 
evidently  be  taken  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  question,  i.e., 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a gift  of  God  in  Christ,  and  as  a Christian 
spiritual  communication  to  men.  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that 
they  had  never  heard  whether  there  was  a Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Men  who  had  received  the  baptism  of  John,  must  necessarily 
have  had  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Messiah,  and  also  of 
the  Spirit  of  God;  especially  as  we  must  consider  these  disciples 
to  be  Jews  by  birth,  for  the  silence  of  Luke  on  their  Jewish 
descent  proves  nothing  ; their  expressions  by  no  means  point  to 
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a heathen  origin,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  had  spread  among  the  Gentiles. 

3.  To  wliat  then  were  ye  baptized  ? — This  question  can  have 
no  other  meaning  than,  To  what  did  the  baptism  ye  received 
refer  ? Their  answer,  at  all  events,  shows  a want  of  clearness 
in  their  views.  They  do  not  certainly  say,  et?  tov  'Iwavvyv : that 
would  be  opposed  to  the  humility  and  the  entire  character  of  the 
Baptist.  But  we  may  not  therefore  accept  it  as  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  answer  (as  Meyer  does),  u To  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  subject  of  John’s  baptism,”  namely,  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  coming  Messiah.  This  was  the  case  in  point  of 
fact,  and  certainly  these  disciples  had  been  baptized  to  the 
(unknown)  Messiah;  but  it  appears  that  the  clear  conscious- 
ness of  this  was  wanting  to  them : otherwise  Paul  would  not 
have  instructed  them  on  this  point,  ver.  4.  The  opinion  of 
Wetstein,  that  these  men  had  been  instructed  by  Apollos,  before 
his  deeper  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  has  no  positive  point 
of  defence. 

4.  John  indeed  administered  the  baptism  of  repentance. — Paul 
states  shortly  and  well  the  nature  of  the  baptism  of  John : it 
signified  only  change  of  disposition ; it  was  only  a baptism  of 
repentance,  united  with  the  duty  of  believing  on  Him  who 
should  come  after.  e'Iva  is  not  to  be  understood  strictly  in  the 
sense  of  purpose : u he  administered  baptism,  in  order  that  they 
might  believe”  (Meyer)  ; but  it  is  to  be  understood,  in  conformity 
with  the  gradual  expansion,  in  course  of  time,  of  concise  ex- 
pressions in  the  development  of  the  Greek  language,  for  the 
infinitive,  as  the  object  of  the  saying  and  the  exhortation.  When 
Paul  adds,  that  is  to  say,  on  Jesus,  he  unites  the  fulfilment  to 
the  promise,  and  testifies  that  though  the  baptism  of  John  was 
in  fact  not  a baptism  to  Jesus,  yet  essentially  it  pointed  to  none 
other  than  to  Him.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  these 
disciples  of  John  were  baptized  to  Jesus  as  the  Lord.  Eh  to 
ovoyaj  to  the  belief  and  confession  of  Him. 

5.  They  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus . — 
Whether  the  baptism  was  administered  by  the  apostle  himself  or 
by  another,  is  not  said.  However,  as  the  imposition  of  hands  is 
expressly  asserted  of  the  apostle,  it  would  seem  that  the  baptism 
was  not  administered  by  himself.  In  consequence  of  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  after  the  complete  Christian  baptism,  the  bap- 
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tized  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  operation  was  made  appa- 
rent in  speaking  with  tongues  and  in  inspired  effusions. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  disciples  of  John,  even  before  they  received  the  pro- 
per Christian  baptism,  and  came  to  the  full  knowledge  and 
confession  of  Jesus,  were  regarded  as  disciples,  that  is,  as  Chris- 
tians. Luke  calls  them  fiadrjTai,  and  the  apostle  presumes  them 
to  be  converted  and  baptized.  Thus,  even  in  the  apostolic  time, 
there  existed  a wider  as  well  as  a narrower  circle  of  the  disciple- 
ship  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Church.  The  christianiz- 
ing of  nations,  and  still  less  the  intertwining  of  ecclesiastical 
and  political  relations,  did  not,  for  the  first  time,  cause  the 
Church  to  be  divided  into  a narrower  and  a wider  circle ; but 
the  reason  of  this  division  lies  in  the  spread  of  Christianity 
generally.  What,  however,  forms  the  proper  boundary  between 
the  narrower  and  the  wider  circle,  is  nothing  else  than  the  rela- 
tion to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Whoever  is  united 
to  Him  in  heart  and  spirit,  by  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
grace  on  the  other,  belongs  to  the  narrower  circle  of  His  people. 
Whereas  he  who  stands  in  a merely  distant  and  purely  exter- 
nal relation  to  the  personal  Redeemer,  is  incorporated  into  the 
wider  circle. 

2.  For  the  last  time,  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  effects  of  his 
work,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  How  widely  his 
influence  stretched  itself  in  the  world,  and  how  long  it  endured, 
is  to  be  measured  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  heathen  commercial 
city  of  Ephesus,  about  the  year  55  after  Christ,  almost  a gene- 
ration later  than  the  Baptist  himself,  twelve  of  his  disciples  were 
baptized,  who  indeed  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  had  not  stepped  beyond  John  and  his  baptism.  In- 
deed, they  had  rather  retrograded,  as  easily  happens  on  a wider 
extension  and  longer  duration  of  a tendency,  when  the  originator 
of  the  tendency  is  withdrawn,  and  there  is  wanting  a pure  and 
living  vehicle  of  communication  (as  Scripture  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Church  of  Christ).  However,  it  is  still  the  best 
sign  of  susceptibility  for  progress  and  truth,  that  these  twelve  are 
baptized  to  Jesus,  and  the  remainder  of  the  disciples  of  John 
pass  over  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  instead  of  closing  themselves 
against  the  full  truth  and  grace,  and  of  becoming  hardened  on 
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their  stand-point.  Only,  in  one  word,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  so-called  Johannic  Christians  (Mandeans)  in  Mesopotamia 
stand  in  no  historical  connection  with  John  the  Baptist:  they 
never  applied  this  name  to  themselves ; it  was  only  introduced 
by  Christian  travellers  and  theologians  (see  Herzog’s  Encyclo- 
pedia : article  Mandeans). 

3.  The  administration  of  baptism  to  John’s  disciples  has  given 
rise  to  many  dogmatical  doubts.  The  Reformers  (Calvin  and 
Beza),  and  the  later  Lutheran  theologians,  thought  that  they 
were  obliged  to  defend  ver.  5 partly  against  the  notions  of  the 
Anabaptists,  and  partly  against  the  dogma  of  Trent  concerning 
the  essential  difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the 
Christian  baptism.  In  opposition  to  the  Anabaptists,  Calvin 
adopted  the  unhappy  evasion  of  interpreting  ver.  5,  not  of  the 
baptism  of  water,  but  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ; so  that  ver.  6 
only  explains  what  is  meant  in  ver.  5.  But  undeniably  ver.  5 
speaks  of  the  baptism  of  water.  This  circumstance,  however,  is 
of  no  service  to  the  opponents  of  infant  baptism.  The  twelve 
were  not  baptized  a second  time  because  they  had  been  baptized 
as  infants,  but  because  the  baptism  which  they  had  received  was 
not  the  full  Christian  baptism  : a circumstance  which  is  not  in 
the  least  in  favour  of  the  repetition  of  the  Christian  baptism. 
And  as  regards  the  Roman  canon,  that  the  baptism  of  John  has 
not  the  same  efficacy  as  the  baptism  of  Christ,  there  is  nothing 
opposed  to  this  in  Scripture ; and  only  dogmatical  prejudices 
could  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  not 
essentially,  but  only  in  its  accidents,  different  from  the  baptism 
of  Christ.  And  because  our  passage  contradicts  this  opinion, 
violence  has  been  done  to  it,  and  ver.  5 has  been  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  Paul  concerning  John’s  baptism.  This  requires  no 
confutation.  The  twelve  disciples,  at  all  events,  had  not  been 
baptized  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  this  had  to  be  supplied. 
Only  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is  the  Spirit 
imparted.  True  baptism,  and  along  with  it  fellowship  with  the 
Redeemer  Himself,  and  not  the  imposition  of  hands,  i.e.y  apostolic 
authority  (as  Baumgarten  supposes),  is  the  condition  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit. 

HOMILETIC AL  HINTS. 

Paul  came  to  Ephesus , and  found  certain  disciples  (ver.  1). 
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Paul  would  not  have  so  often  found,  had  he  not  been  dili- 
gent in  seeking.  He  who  seeks,  finds.  With  Paul  the  bless- 
ing was  always  at  hand,  because  his  whole  heart  was  directed 
to  the  cause. — Although  these  men  were  still  very  weak  in 
experience  and  in  knowledge,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  numbers 
them  among  the  disciples.  Thus  a beginner  in  Christianity 
is  worthy  of  this  noble  name,  if  he  has  only  in  God’s  eyes 
a heart  desirous  of  salvation.  A teacher  should  interest  him- 
self in  such  souls  in  an  entirely  peculiar  manner.  These  are 
the  sucklings,  to  whom  we  ought  to  show  the  fidelity  of  a 
nurse  (Apost.  Past.). — The  fashion  of  some  Christians  of  mo- 
dern times,  which  exhibits  neither  great  love  nor  great  know- 
ledge, to  consider  Christianity  only  in  its  highest  perfection, 
as  the  true  Christianity,  was  not  the  manner  of  the  apostle 
(Menken). 

Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  f (ver.  2.)  This  was  the 
theme  of  all  the  apostle’s  inquiries.  He  sought  by  many  in- 
quiries to  convince  himself,  according  to  the  course  of  their 
conversion,  whether  the  experiences  had  been  thoroughly  felt, 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  can  effect  by  His  indwelling  in 
man.  And  all  their  answers  referred  to  this  : u We  know  as  yet 
nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Williger). — And  must  not,  in  the 
present  day,  many  disciples,  to  whom  we  must  concede  a cer- 
tain degree  of  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  conduct,  yet 
honestly  confess,  We  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  the  spirit  of  repentance,  of  the  new  birth,  of  adoption,  of 
freedom,  and  of  love  ? 

To  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? (ver.  3.)  This  question  all 
Christians  ought  to  ask  themselves  daily ; for  “ every  one,  during 
his  whole  life,  has  to  learn  and  to  make  use  of  baptism,  for  he  has 
to  make  it  his  constant  business  to  believe  firmly  what  it  promises 
and  brings : victory  over  the  devil  and  death,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  God’s  grace,  the  whole  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  all 
His  gifts”  (Luther). 

But  Paul  said , John  indeed  administered  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance (ver.  4).  How  honourably  does  Paul  here  speak  of 
John  ! He  does  not  detract  from  this  servant  of  God,  but  exhi- 
bits his  sacred  ministry  which  he  in  his  days  performed,  and 
shows  that  it  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  men,  if  they  did  not  use 
it  aright.  So  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  good  to  despise  and  de- 
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predate  other  teachers  (Apost.  Past.). — After  this  passage,  no 
mention  occurs  of  the  Baptist  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  at 
last  he  wholly  gives  place  to  Christ  (Bengel). 

When  they  heard  that , they  were  baptized  (ver.  5).  Before 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  baptism  of  John 
as  a baptism  to  Christ,  as  to  Him  who  was  to  come,  was  the  true 
baptism  ; but  after  Pentecost,  the  true  baptism  is  a baptism  point- 
ing back  to  Christ  as  to  Him  who  has  already  come,  a baptism  into 
Christ  as  the  present  One,  and  the  mediation  by  means  of  the  fore- 
runner now  ceases. — u Therefore  the  baptism  of  John  is  now  of 
no  more  value.  If  one  says,  I baptize  thee  with  the  baptism  of 
John  the  Baptist  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  would  not  be 
rightly  to  be  baptized ; for  his  baptism  was  only  a precursor  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  we  ought  to  say  simply,  All  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee  through  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is,  I take  away  all  thy  sins;  I do  not 
send  thee  further,  as  John  has  done.  But  John  was  obliged  to 
say,  Prepare  yourselves,  and  receive  Him  who  will  give  to  you 
in  baptism  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bring  forgiveness  of  sins” 
(Luther). — Those  who  were  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John 
were  rebaptized,  because  John  was  not  the  ground  of  our  justi- 
fication and  the  bestower  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  the  herald 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  saving  grace,  which  Christ  soon  after  ac- 
quired for  us,  as  the  only  ground  and  Author  of  our  justifica- 
tion (Justus  Jonas). — Whoever  clearly  understood  the  true  and 
complete  meaning  of  the  baptism  of  John,  as  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus,  did  not  require,  as  a follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  a new  bap- 
tism. But  when  John  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  a sect,  and 
his  baptism  as  a ceremony,  then  it  could  not  be  counted,  and 
could  not  operate  as  the  Christian  baptism  (Rieger  and  Apost. 
Past.). 

And  when  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  them , the  Holy  Ghost  came 
on  them.  And  all  the  men  ivere  about  twelve  (vers.  6,  7).  The 
twelve  were  furnished,  by  the  supplicating  and  consecrating 
hands  of  the  apostle,  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a new 
company  of  disciples,  appointed  for  this  purpose  to  be  a seed  of 
the  Church  in  Asia;  in  a similar  manner  as  the  twelve  apostles, 
who  were  formerly  in  part  the  disciples  of  John,  and  only  after 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  became  the  true  disciples  of 
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Christ,  and  a living  seed  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
(Williger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-7). — Paul,  our  instructor  in  the 
proper  pastoral  care.  1.  His  pastorate  has  the  proper  extent. 
2.  It  has  the  proper  diligence  and  zeal.  3.  It  is  performed 
with  the  proper  wisdom  (Leupold). — To  ivhom  were  ye  bap- 
tized? 1.  To  God  the  Father,  as  ye  have  received  the  adoption 
of  God.  2.  To  God  the  Son,  as  ye  have  redemption  through 
Him  by  His  blood.  3.  To  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  ye  have 
become  the  temples  of  God  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — Resemblance 
of  many  Christians  among  us  to  the  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus. 
1.  Wherein  it  is  seen  (vers.  1-4).  2.  What  must  on  this  account 
take  place  with  many  Christians  (vers.  5-7). — We  ought  to  regard 
those  as  belonging  to  us,  who  yet  stand  on  a lower  step  of  the  truth. 

1.  Who  these  are.  2.  How  we  ought  to  reckon  them  as  belong- 
ing to  us  (Lisco). — Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ? a testing 
question  to  all  who  call  themselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  For  only 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  our  faith  proved  to  be  living 
(ver.  2),  our  baptism  to  be  blessed  (vers.  3,  4),  and  our  tongue 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  (ver.  6). — To  what 
were  ye  baptized  ? a powerful  admonition  to  all  baptized  persons : 
to  remind  them,  1.  of  the  divine  ground,  on  which  baptism  rests 
— Jesus  Christ,  vers.  4,  5 ; 2.  of  the  holy  duty,  which  proceeds 
from  baptism — repentance  and  faith,  ver.  4 ; 3.  of  the  blessed 
fruit,  which  springs  from  baptism — the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ver.  6. — The  twelve  disciples  of  John  and  the  twelve  disciples  of 
Jesus ; or,  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ.  1.  Human  masters 
may  transmit  their  words ; Christ  only  can  impart  His  Spirit. 

2.  Human  masters  may  teach  the  elements;  Christ  only  can 
conduct  to  the  goal.  3.  Human  masters  may  establish  schools ; 
Christ  only  can  found  a church. 

4.  Further  Labours  of  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  : his  teaching  and 
miracles.  (Chap.  xix.  8-20.) 

8 And  he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  stood  up  boldly,  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  discoursing  and  endeavouring  to  convince  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God.  9 But  when  certain  were  hardened  and  unbelieving,  and 
calumniated  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and 
separated  the  disciples,  discoursing  daily  in  the  lecture-room  of  one  Tyrannus. 
10  And  this  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years : so  that  all  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord,  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  11  Also 
God  wrought  not  common  deeds  by  the  hand  of  Paul ; 12  So  that  even 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons  from  his  skin  were  laid  on  the  sick;  and  the 
sicknesses  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. 
13  But  certain  of  the  strolling  Jewish  exorcists  presumed  to  call  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  over  them  who  had  evil  spirits,  saying,  I adjure  thee 
by  the  Jesus  whom  Paul  preaches.  14  And  there  were  certain  sons  of 
Sceva,  a Jewish  chief  priest,  seven  of  them,  who  did  so.  15  But  the  evil 
spirit  answered,  and  said,  Jesus  I know,  and  Paul  I know ; but  who  are 
ye?  16  And  the  man,  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  upon  them, 
overcame  both,  and  prevailed  against  them ; so  that  they  fled  from  that 
house  naked  and  wounded.  17  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  who  dwelt  at  Ephesus  ; and  there  fell  a fear  upon  all,  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified.  18  And  many  of  them  who  believed 
came  and  confessed,  and  announced  what  they  had  done.  19  And  many 
who  had  practised  superstitious  things  brought  together  their  books,  and 
burned  them  in  the  presence  of  all ; and  they  counted  the  price  of  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  fifty  thousand  pieces.  20  So  mightily  grew  and  prevailed 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Yer.  9.  Tivog  after  T vpuvvov  is  indeed  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  but  it 
might  easily  have  been  omitted. 

Yer.  10.  'iwov  after  Hvptov  has  only  one  uncial  MS.  for  it. 

Yer.  12.  ’A is  as  strongly  attested  as  ewiQspeoQcu  ; but  it  would 
sooner  be  altered  into  than  the  reverse,  and  therefore  the  former  is  to 
be  considered  as  genuine. 

Yer.  13. ' Opxtfo  is  much  more  strongly  attested  than  the  plural  opx,!£ofcev, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  sameness  with  imyt tpyactv — *iyoj/T£j,  was  put  instead 
of  the  singular. 

Yer.  16.  ’ Apctyoripav  before  fa-^vasu  is  better  attested  than  ccvtuv,  which 
later  transcribers  substituted,  as  in  the  narrative  elsewhere  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  two  only  being  concerned  in  the  matter.  If  dpitporipav  were  not 
originally  there,  it  would  not  have  been  inserted. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  he  went  into  the  synagogue. — His  labours  in  the  syna- 
gogue lasted  for  a quarter  of  a year.  So  long  there  was  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  or  of  individual  members  of 
the  Jewish  community;  and  the  apostle  was  permitted  to  dis- 
course boldly,  and  with  all  openness,  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  order  to  win  souls  for  it  (ireiOwv).  The  supposition  that 
Paul  here  discoursed  with  peculiar  mildness  (Baumgarten)  is 
not  supported  by  h Tappgaid^ero. 

2.  But  when  certain  were  hardened. — A crisis  now  took 
place.  Some  became  by  degrees  closed  and  decided  against 
the  offers  of  grace  in  Christ.  The  imperfect  i<r/c\r]pvvovTo  Ka\ 
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rjireiOovv  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  spiritual  condition  was 
gradually  developed,  and  then  became  lasting.  At  length  it 
proceeded  so  far  that  they  indulged  in  open  abuse  against  Chris- 
tianity in  the  synagogue.  'H  0S09,  the  way  of  salvation  which 
God  has  prepared  and  opened  up  for  men  (see  chap,  xviii.  26). 
This  induced  the  apostle,  not  only  himself  to  give  up  all  fellow- 
ship with  the  synagogue,  but  also  to  separate  the  Christians  from 
it  ( acjxopio-e ).  Henceforth  he  chose,  for  the  place  of  his  dis- 
courses, the  lecture-room  of  one  Tyrannus,  who  is  otherwise 
unknown.  The  lecture-rooms  of  philosophers  were  called  by  the 
later  Greeks  a^oXat;  and  as  the  place  is  here  mentioned  under 
a purely  Greek  name,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  its  possessor  was  a Greek,  perhaps  a rhetorician  and  public 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Suidas  mentions  a sophist  of  the  same  name, 
but  without  determining  his  abode  and  age,  who  wrote  a work, 
7 repl  Grao-eoos  /cal  Staopeaeco^  \6<yoi.  The  circumstance  that 
Luke  neither  intimates  the  going  over  to  the  Gentiles  (as  in 
chap.  xiii.  46,  xviii.  6,  7),  nor  distinguishes  Tyrannus  as  a pro- 
selyte (compare  chap,  xviii.  7),  does  not  make  the  opinion  (of 
Meyer)  probable,  that  this  man  was  a Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  a private  synagogue  (Bnnp  TV'S).  Both  g^oXtj  and  the 
name  Tyrannus— which,  indeed,  occurs  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 
10,  3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  26,  3 (both  times  the  same  person),  and  in 
2 Macc.  iv.  40  (in  a doubtful  reading),  but  there  also  not  as  the 
name  of  an  Israelite — point  to  a Greek. 

3.  Discoursing  daily.- — This  hall  stood  open  to  the  apostle, 
not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  at  all  times,  and  was  used  by  him 
for  two  years  (from  the  year  55  to  57)  ; a space  of  time  which 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  exclusive  of  the  three  months 
mentioned  in  ver.  8.  Both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
city,  its  active  commerce,  and  its  famous  temple,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  labour  of  the  apostle  lasting  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Ephesus  became  a centre  of 
evangelization  for  the  whole  country  of  Asia  (in  the  narrow 
sense : proconsular  Asia),  so  that  the  population  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  far  and  wide,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
II  dvr  e 9 01  /car  oik.  is  evidently  hyperbolical ; however,  d/covaai 
rov  \oyov  rod  Kvplov  is  not  to  be  understood  of  hearing  Paul 
himself,  but  may  very  well  also  include  hearsay.  How  many 
Asiatics  might,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  journey  as  pilgrims 
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to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  or  come  to  the  city  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  during  their  stay  there  hear  Paul,  who  caused  a sensa- 
tion, in  the  lecture-room  open  to  all,  and  might  afterwards  relate 
it  in  their  homes. 

4.  And  God  wrought  no  common  deeds. — Besides  teaching, 
Luke  relates  the  practical  works  of  the  apostle,  the  miracles  of 
healing  which  God  effected  through  him  (by  means  of  the  im- 
position of  hands,  hta  tcov  ^eipdov).  Awa/ieis  ov  ras  rv^ovaa^ 
i.e .,  extraordinary  works  of  power.  (0  tv% cov  means  the  first 
whom  one  accidentally  meets ; hence  common,  unimportant.  As 
proofs  and  examples  of  this  general  statement,  Luke  adduces 
two  things : 1.  That  Paul  cast  out  evil  spirits,  healed  the  pos- 
sessed (this,  in  consequence  of  the  narrative  which  follows,  is 
mentioned  in  the  second  instance)  ; 2.  That  clothes  which  were 
used  for  cleansing  by  Paul,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  his 
skin,  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  ( aovhaptiov:  from  sudor ysudarium ; 
(tlimklvOlov , from  semicinctium ),  were  laid  upon  the  sick,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  healed.  It  is  here,  indeed,  to  be 
observed,  that  Paul  himself  by  no  means  adopted  this  plan,  but 
rather,  according  to  ver.  11,  healed  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
Others,  however,  who  had  confidence  in  him,  hit  upon  such 
means.  Nevertheless  healing  was  obtained  in  such  cases. 

5.  And  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. — The  cure  of  demo- 
niacs by  the  apostle  in  the  name  of  Jesus  was  imitated  by  the 
sons  of  Sceva,  a Jewish  chief  priest  (perhaps  connected  with  the 
family  of  the  high  priest,  or  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
priestly  courses),  otherwise  unknown, — men  of  the  description 
that  then  wandered  about  the  Pom  an  world,  many  of  them  of 
Jewish  origin,  as  exorcists,  wonder-workers,  and  conjurers.  The 
circumstance  that  the  name  of  Jesus  had  received  an  importance 
in  Ephesus,  and  the  fact  that  Paul  had  cured  demoniacs  by  the 
invocation  of  this  name,  led  these  seven  sons  of  Sceva  to  the 
attempt  to  use  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  exorcism  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  demons.  This,  two  of  the  seven  brethren  (as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  genuine  reading  dpL^orepcov,  ver.  16)  did  in  a 
certain  instance.  But  they  came  badly  off.  Not  only  did  the 
demon,  who  spoke  by  the  possessed,  answer  the  exorcists  with 
contempt,  as  men  whom  he  did  not  know,  whose  authority  he 
did  not  recognise  as  he  did  that  of  Jesus  and  of  His  apostle 
Paul;  but  the  possessed  man,  whom  they  thought  to  heal  by 
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conjuring,  rushed  upon  them  with  fury  and  maltreated  them,  so 
that  with  torn  garments  and  wounds,  and  certainly  also  with 
scorn  and  shame,  they  fled  from  the  house. 

6.  And  this  was  known. — This  event,  which  became  known  in 
Ephesus,  created  an  immense  sensation,  and  excited  an  indefinite 
fear  of  the  mysterious  power  which  was  attached  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  (</>o/3o?)  : the  name  of  Jesus  rose  in  public  estimation 
(< eyeyaXwero ).  This  occurrence  caused  those  who  were  already 
converted  to  come  (f/p^ovro)  to  the  apostle,  and  publicly  to  con- 
fess what  they  had  done.  IT eTncrrev /cores  are  certainly  not  those 
who  now  for  the  first  time,  in  consequence  of  the  impression 
made  by  this  last  occurrence,  were  converted  (Meyer),  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  perfect  tense,  such  as  had  already  been 
converted  and  continued  believers.  See  Dogmatical  and  Ethical 
Thoughts,  No.  4.  The  7 which  they  announced,  were  cer- 
tainly not  acts  of  faith  which  they  had  performed  (Luther)  ; this 
contradicts  not  only  the  New  Testament  usage  of  e^opoXoyov- 
fievoi , which  always  denotes  confession  of  sins,  but  also  the  con- 
nection of  the  passage.  Only  7rpd£et9  need  not  on  that  account 
be  limited  to  magical  deeds,  but  must  be  understood  in  a com- 
prehensive sense  of  sinful  deeds  in  general. 

7.  And  many  who  practised  superstitious  things , had  engaged 
in  magic  and  such  like,  brought  their  magical  books  (probably 
directions  for  soothsaying  and  magic).  Ta  Trepiepya  irpa%dvT6s: 
a mild  expression,  res  curiosce , which  is  often  used  for  magical 
things.  Ephesus  was  reckoned  as  the  seat  of  pure  magic,  which 
was  originally  connected  with  the  worship  of  Artemis.  The 
i(f>ecna  ypayyara  were  especially  celebrated,  magical  sentences 
on  paper  or  parchment,  which,  as  preventives  of  possible  dan- 
gers, were  repeated  to  ward  off  impending  evils  or  to  acquire 
success,  or  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  The  former  posses- 
sors burned  their  books  openly,  as  formerly  the  writing  of  Pro- 
tagoras concerning  the  gods  was  burned  by  the  State,  and  as  the 
emperor  Augustus  collected  and  burned  the  soothsaying  books. 
They  reckoned  their  value  (t<z9  Tiyas,  the  prime  cost),  and 
summed  it  up  ( evpov , found  as  the  sum)  to  50,000  pieces.  The 
coins,  according  to  which  it  was  here  reckoned,  are  doubtless 
drachmae,  the  common  Greek  silver  coin,  which  was  also  current 
with  the  Jews  after  the  captivity.  Accordingly,  as  a drachma 
was  equal  to  7 new  groschens  or  24  kreutzers,  a sum  of  about 
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from  11,000  to  12,000  thalers  or  about  20,000  florins  would 
result.1  Grotius  and  others,  lately  Tiele,  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1858,  p.  763,  think  that  the  money  was  reckoned  according  to 
the  Hebrew  shekel ; according  to  which  mode  of  reckoning,  it 
would  amount  to  four  times  that  sum.  But  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  possessors  of  these  books,  who  were 
doubtless  Greeks,  would  have  estimated  the  price  according  to 
foreign,  and  not  according  to  their  own  money. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Christianity  is  not  schismatic.  As  long  as  it  was  possible 
that  same  apostle,  who  had  with  the  greatest  earnestness  con- 
tended for  freedom  from  the  law  and  for  the  independence  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  continued  in  the  synagogue.  And  only  in 
consequence  of  open  blasphemies  against  the  truth,  against  which 
he  found  no  protection  in  the  synagogue,  Paul  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate from  it,  and  to  constitute  an  entirely  independent  church. 

2.  The  cure  of  the  sick  by  means  of  clothes,  which  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  apostle,  is  certainly  something 
in  the  highest  degree  surprising.  Although,  as  is  evident,  it  was 
not  advised  or  encouraged  by  Paul,  yet  he  must  have  known  of 
it  and  permitted  it.  The  occurrence  indeed  is  not  to  be  put  in 
the  category  of  the  worship  of  relics  (Baur),  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  healing  and  miraculous  virtue  were  not  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  clothes,  so  that  they  might  at  any  time  be  used 
for  healing ; but  the  healing  was  conditioned  by  the  living  per- 
sonality of  the  apostle,  and  these  clothes  were  the  medium  of  his 
miraculous  power  only  when  directly  taken  from  him  (a7ro<£e- 
peaOcu  Jtto  tov  ^po)To?  avrov).  And  beyond  all  doubt,  the  faith 
of  those  sick  persons  was  not  only  the  condition  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility, but  also  the  motive  to  that  course  of  action,  at  which 
certainly  also  the  name  of  Jesus  would  be  invoked  in  pious 
prayer.  Magnetic  influence  cannot  be  regarded  as  something 
analogous  to  that  mode  of  healing.  However,  the  impression 
remains  unobliterated,  that  this  kind  of  healing  represented  the 
extreme  limit  of  Christian  miracles,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  without  danger  of  going  astray  into  the  magical. 

3.  In  a remarkable  manner,  there  stands  alongside  of  this,  as 
a warning,  an  actual  magical  abuse  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  The 

1 About  L.1770. 
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Jewish  exorcists  sought  to  employ  the  name  of  Jesus  in  their 
idolatrous  superstition,  but  in  vain.  Not  only  did  they  effect 
nothing,  but  they  came  ignominiously  off ; and  deservedly  so, 
for  they  took  the  sacred  name  of  the  Redeemer  in  vain.  They 
wished  only  to  benefit  themselves,  and  to  employ  the  name  of 
Jesus  for  that  purpose.  And  according  to  their  notion,  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  without  sincere  faith  in  Him 
and  personal  union  with  Him,  was  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
on  the  possessed.  This  is  magic,  when  the  mere  dead  formula 
is  substituted  for  the  morally  determined  will  and  the  religious 
character.  These  exorcists  confess  that  they  stand  in  no  per- 
sonal relation  to  Jesus,  calling  Him,  “the  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preached.”  But  Paul  preached  Jesus,  because  he  believed  on 
Him : “ I believe,  and  therefore  do  I speak.”  Therefore  he 
could  perform  works  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  were  impossible 
for  the  others  to  do.  This  is  also  contained  in  the  answer  of  the 
evil  spirit.  He  knows  Jesus,  as  the  Master  and  Conqueror  of 
the  world  of  fallen  spirits.  He  knows  Paul,  who  was  furnished 
with  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  was  morally  united 
to  Him  by  true  conversion  and  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
asks,  “ But  who  are  ye  ?”  They  wanted  the  intrinsic  worth  and 
the  power  of  the  inner-  man,  only  to  be  obtained  by  inward  and 
true  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer. 

4.  The  confession.  Many  believers  came  and  confessed 
what  they  had  done.  It  makes  a difference  whether  these  were 
such  as  were  just  now  converted,  or  had  been  already  converted. 
Meyer  considers  the  latter  as  impossible,  because  change  of  mind 
was  the  condition  of  faith.  But  according  to  the  words,  no 
other  view  is  possible  than  that  those  are  here  spoken  of,  who  had 
already  at  an  earlier  period  been  converted.  These  still  parti- 
ally continued  in  their  idolatrous  superstitions  : change  of  mind 
and  conversion  had  not  yet  completely  penetrated  everything ; 
even  the  insight  into  the  sinfulness  of  their  superstitious  deal- 
ings, and  of  many  other  things,  might  not  have  been  so  clear  to 
them  as  it  had  become  in  consequence  of  this  late  event.  How 
tenaciously  does  custom  cleave,  and  how  easily  after  better  times 
may  an  idolatrous  disposition  again  creep  in  among  those  who 
yet  are  Christians ! There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  con- 
fessed, had  been  believers  for  a considerable  time.  But  now  by 
this  remarkable  occurrence  the  Spirit  of  God  obtained  a pene- 
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trating  power  for  renewal  and  sanctification.  He  imparted  to 
them  knowledge  of  sin  and  sincere  repentance  ( passiva  contritio , 
not  activa , not  artificial  repentance.  Art.  Smalc.  iii.).  Secondly, 
they  confess  their  deeds  ( confessio ).  Thirdly,  they  act  up  to  their 
confession : they  bring  their  magical  books,  and  burn  them  pub- 
licly. But  all  this  is  not  legal,  but  truly  evangelical.  For,  first, 
all  this  takes  place  of  their  own  accord,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  who  convinces  them  of  sin ; not  on  account  of  an  objec- 
tive ordinance,  an  external  command,  or  even  a social  constraint. 
Secondly,  what  they  do  has  not  in  the  least  the  character  of  a 
satis/ ’actio  operis , in  order  to  atone  for  sin,  or  to  procure  thereby 
forgiveness  and  eternal  life ; but  it  was  the  voluntary  and  indis- 
pensable result  of  sincere  and  honest  repentance,  which  urges  a 
man  to  free  himself  completely  from  all  sin,  and  from  all  entice- 
ment and  occasion  to  sin. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

He  went  into  the  synagogue , and  preached  boldly  for  the  space 
of  three  months  (ver.  8).  How  Paul  acted  toward  the  twelve 
men  is  a model  of  private  pastoral  care ; now  information  is 
given  of  his  public  labours  (Rieger). — He  did  not  creep  with 
those  twelve  and  with  the  other  few  disciples  into  a corner,  in 
order  to  edify  himself  alone  with  them,  when  none  others  were 
present,  but  he  also  regarded  the  other  Ephesians  as  his  con- , 
gregation.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  on  the  house-tops 
(Williger). 

But  when  certain  were  hardened , he  departed  from  them , and 
separated  the  disciples  (ver.  9).  Here  the  object  was  not  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine.  Paul  here  created  no  schism ; for  he  sepa- 
rated the  disciples  not  from  the  true,  but  from  the  false  church 
(Gossner). — As  a watchful  shepherd,  he  observed  the  mangy 
sheep,  and  separated  the  healthy,  lest-  they  should  be  infected 
(Apost.  Past.). 

And  this  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years  (ver.  10).  How 
blessed  is  a land,  city,  or  village,  when  God  makes  the  light  of 
His  Gospel  shine  ! (Starke.) — But  how  great  is  the  judgment  on 
the  darkness,  on  which  the  shining  of  the  light  has  fallen,  but 
which  has  not  comprehended  and  retained  it ! (Leonh.  and 
Spieg.). — So  that  all  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord . The  opportunity  which  a man  has  had  of  hearing  the 
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Gospel  is  reckoned  to  him  by  God  as  if  he  had  heard  it,  even 
although  he  has  not  actually  heard  it  (Starke). — Not  acci- 
dentally does  Paul  treat,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  an 
especial  manner,  of  the  mystery  of  church-fellowship.  Ephesus 
was  the  bond  of  union  between  the  churches  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west,  and  the  centre  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
In  these  two  successful  years,  when  Paul  taught  in  Ephesus, 
four  churches  were  formed  in  the  province  of  Asia : along  with 
the  original  Church  in  Ephesus,  the  branch  churches  of  Colosse 
(Col.  i.  7),  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  15,  16),  and  Hierapolis  (Col.  iv.‘ 
13).  We  have  thus  seen  flourish  three  times  four  churches  of 
apostolic  planting,  twelve  trees  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  sprung 
from  the  root  of  Jesse  : four  in  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  four  in 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  four  in  the  province  of  Asia  (Besser). 

So  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs 
and  aprons  (ver.  12).  These  were  no  relics  of  a dead  man,  but 
the  instruments  of  a living,  wonder-working  apostle,  with  whose 
death  and  ministry  these  miracles  ceased.  They  were  not  pre- 
served in  order  to  perform  by  them  similar  miracles  in  the  future; 
besides,  the  power  was  not  derived  from  them,  but  from  God  and 
Christ  (Starke). — As  formerly,  in  Jerusalem,  the  shadow  of 
Peter  did  not  work  miracles,  so  neither  here  at  Ephesus  did  the 
handkerchiefs  of  Paul.  If  a healing  efficacy  actually  manifested 
itself  from  them,  it  resulted  from  the  living  Christ,  whose  power 
w'as  mighty  in  the  weakness  of  His  instruments,  so  that  from 
their  body,  as  well  as  from  their  spirit,  streams  of  living  wTater 
flowed;  and  this  power  operated  on  the  sick,  not  by  corporeal 
touch,  but  by  the  spiritual  “rapport”  of  faith. — Wherefore  is 
the  Romish  worship  of  relics,  a dead  idolatrous  worship  ? 1.  Be- 

cause it  expects  salvation  from  dead  instruments : from  bones, 
rags,  and  pieces  of  wood,  instead  of  from  the  living  God  and 
His  spiritual  instruments.  2.  Because  it  receives  salvation  with 
a dead  hand : with  the  dead  works  of  pilgrimages  and  ceremo- 
nies, instead  of  with  the  spiritual  instrument  of  a living  faith. 

I adjure  thee  by  the  Jesus  idiom  Paul  preaches  (ver.  13).  It  is 
a just  judgment  of  God,  that  the  nation  who  had  been  appointed 
the  custodiers  of  the  true  word  of  God,  when  they  forsook  the 
truth,  should  fall  into  the  most  wicked  magical  arts. — These 
deceivers  wished  to  imitate  the  apostle,  but  in  what  ? Not  that 
they  would  learn  the  truth  or  convert  souls ; this  did  not  please 
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them.  But  they  would  imitate  the  miracles  and  works  which 
had  procured  such  honour  to  the  apostle,  and  they  wished  to 
place  themselves  in  similar  credit.  Thus  do  all  false  teachers. 
Their  object  is  not  the  salvation  of  souls  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  but  to  obtain  importance,  to  make  for  themselves  a name ; 
and  therefore  they  seek  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  livery  and 
feathers  of  the  true  servants  of  God. — These  men  had  them- 
selves experienced  nothing  of  J esus ; they  knew  Him  only  from 
hearsay,  as  Him  whom  Paul  preached.  A pitiable  condition  of 
a teacher  who  uses  the  name  of  Jesus  without  the  least  experi- 
ence of  Him  in  his  heart ! When  one  learns  the  language  of 
Canaan,  imitates  the  powerful  expressions  of  the  servants  of 
God,  talks  of  a Jesus  whom  Paul  preaches,  no  wonder  that 
he  comes  to  scorn  and  shame  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  there  were  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva , a chief  priest  (ver.  14). 
We  are  here  reminded  of  many  sad  examples,  how  Satan  makes 
use  particularly  of  the  sons  of  priests.  Should  not  this  excite  all 
ministers  to  pray  earnestly  to  Jesus  for  their  children  from  the 
womb  ? (Apost.  Past.) 

Jesus  I know , and  Paul  1 know , hut  who  are  ye  ? (ver.  15.) 
Even  the  evil  spirit  is  obliged  to  confess  and  to  confirm  it,  that 
Christ  and  His  servants  have  no  fellowship  with  Belial.  He 
knows  well  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  un- 
godly.— Whoever  without  faith  and  a proper  calling  presumes 
to  enter  into  conflict  with  Satan,  will  necessarily  come  to  shame 
(Starke). — Men  who  praise  the  truth  and  do  not  possess  it,  who 
set  themselves  up  as  teachers  and  know  nothing,  who  proclaim 
the  covenant  of  God  and  yet  hate  all  discipline,  who  have 
J esus  on  their  tongues,  whom  they  deny  in  heart  and  conduct, 
must  bear  that  Satan  opposes  them  in  all  their  words  and  works, 
and  dismisses  them  with  the  answer,  u Jesus  I know,  but  who 
are  ye  ? ” If  this  does  not  now  take  place  so  openly,  yet  it  'still 
takes  place  inwardly  by  means  of  the  accusations  of  an  evil 
conscience.  For  whoever  preaches  the  truth,  which  he  himself 
does  not  believe,  and  proclaims  Jesus,  whose  enemy  he  still  is, 
must  be  upbraided  by  his  own  heart  with  the  same  mockery  with 
which  the  evil  spirit  met  the  pretences  of  these  deceivers  (Apost. 
Past.). — Jesus  I know , and  Paul  I know , but  who  are  ye  ? A re- 
proving question  to  all  false  prophets  and  hypocritical  disciples. 
1.  To  discover  to  them  the  falsehood  of  their  heart,  by  which 
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they  do  not  even  deceive  the  devil  and  the  world,  far  less  the 
true  God  and  the  children  of  the  light.  2.  To  show  to  them  the 
weakness  of  their  devices,  by  which  they  can  effect  as  little  as 
the  servant  Gehazi  did  with  the  borrowed  staff  of  Elisha.  3.  To 
point  them  to  the  true  source,  from  which  alone  strength  pro- 
ceeds for  actions  done  in  God — the  Spirit  of  Jesus  and  of  His 
faithful  witnesses. 

And  overcame  both , and  prevailed  against  them , so  that  they 
fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  ivounded  (ver.  16).  Satan  re- 
wards his  most  faithful  servants  with  ingratitude.  He  who 
serves  him  most  zealously,  will  at  length  be  most  tormented  by 
him.  Flatteries  at  the  beginning  change  into  torments.  One 
carries  nothing  away  from  his  service,  but  a naked  and  a wounded 
soul  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  there  fell  a fear  upon  all , and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  magnified  (ver.  17).  Thus  the  devils*  must  minister  to  the 
glory  of  Jesus,  if  God  wills  it.  The  power  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  made  known  both  by  the  apostle’s  expulsion  of. 
devils,  and  by  the  exorcists’  non-expulsion  of  devils  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  (Starke). — The  blessed  name  of  Jesus  is  magnified : 
1.  In  His  servants,  by  their  victory  ; 2.  in  His  enemies,  by  their 
discomfiture. 

And  many  confessed , and  announced  what  they  had  done 
(ver.  18).  The  power  of  sin  is  its  secrecy : when  once  silence 
is  broken,  its  bands  are  rent  asunder  (Blumhardt  of  Mottlin- 
gen,  on  the  awakening  of  his  congregation,  by  means  of  the 
confession  of  sins,  1844). — A teacher  can  certainly  neither  de- 
mand nor  enforce  similar  confessions  of  former  abominations. 
But  when  they  occur  voluntarily,  from  the  constraint  of  con- 
science and  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  they  ought  to  be  made 
use  of  by  faithful  pastors,  in  order  that  souls  may  be  brought  to 
true  repentance  and  liberty  (Apost.  Past.). — Thus  we  now  teach 
how  excellent,  and  precious,  and  comforting  a thing,  confession 
is  ; and  we  exhort  that  such  a precious  blessing  be  not  despised, 
considering  our  great  necessities.  If  thou  art  now  a Christian, 
thou  requirest  no  force  or  command,  but  thou  wilt  be  self-con- 
strained. Therefore,  when  I exhort  to  confession,  I do  nothing 
else  than  exhort  every  one  to  be  a Christian  (Luther,  u Brief 
Exhortation  to  Confession”). 

And  many  brought  together  their  books , and  burned  them  pub- 
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licly  (ver.  19).  The  world  will  always  be  deluged  with  perni- 
cious books  until  the  judgment.  We  ought  often  to  make  a 
similar  burning  (Rieger). — Though  many  liberal  Christians  of 
our  time  may  blame  this  act  as  being  too  scrupulous,  and  anti- 
quarians may  regret  the  loss  of  such  treasure  ; we  cast  no  stone 
at  those  Ephesians,  who  were  yet  fervent  in  their  first  love  (Rev. 
ii.  4) ; as  little  as  we  do  at  those  earnest  Christians  of  our  days, 
who  do  not  only  give  up  doubtful  pleasures,  but  also  doubtful 
gains,  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (Williger). — Christian  book- 
sellers and  librarians  ought  to  lay  this  text  to  heart  (Besser). 

Thus  mightily  grew  and  prevailed  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
This  u thus  ” is  a true  divine  Amen,  a testimony  from  heaven  : 
This  is  My  beloved  Church,  in  which  I am  well  pleased.  O 
Lord,  grant  that  Thou  mayest  pronounce  such  a u thus”  on  all 
churches  which  confess  Thy  name  ; that  the  earnestness  of  Thy 
people  to  free  themselves  from  the  most  hidden  cursed  thing 
may  be  manifested,  and  that  the  world  may  make  no  other  re- 
proach than  that  of  earnest  pursuit  after  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  will  see  the  Lord  (Williger). 

On  vers.  8-20. — The  power  of  the  Gospel , as  it  proved  itself 
at  Ephesus.  1.  In  the  acts  of  Paul  (vers.  8-12).  2.  In  the 

disgrace  of  the  false  miracle-workers  (vers.  13-17),  (Lisco). — 
How  victoriously  the  simple  word  of  God  disenchants  the  en- 
chanted world.  1.  It  frustrates  the  magical  arts  of  loose  se- 
ducers in  the  hearts  of  believers,  ver.  9.  2.  It  loosens  the 

magical  bonds  of  satanic  possession  by  the  power  of  salvation 
and  life,  ver.  12.  3.  It  discloses  the  magical  delusion  of  sancti- 
monious hypocrites  with  unsparing  severity,  vers.  13-17.  4.  It 

tears  asunder  the  magical  fetters  of  the  prescriptive  service  of 
sin  by  the  power  of  sincere  repentance,  ver.  18.  5.  It  burns 

the  magical  books  of  a deceitful  wisdom  in  the  fire  of  the  divine 
truth,  ver.  19. — How  Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to  destroy  the 
ivorks  of  the  devil. — 1.  What  are  these  works?  2.  How  Christ 
destroys  them? — What  is  the  right  confession ? 1.  Whose  root 

is  faith.  2.  Whose  motive  is  repentance.  3.  Whose  fruit  is 
new  obedience. — The  evangelical  Christian  at  the  confessional. 
1.  What  impels  him  thither?  No  dead  custom,  or  command  of 
a despotic  church,  but  the  internal  constraint  of  a heart  penitent 
and  desirous  of  salvation.  2.  What  should  he  take  away  from 
it  ? Not  a load  of  humanly-imposed  expiations,  nor  a licence  to 
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new  sins,  but  the  gracious,  comfort  of  the  divine  forgiveness, 
and  incitement  to  grateful  obedience. — Whether  the  burning  at 
JEphesus  were  not  suitable  for  the  present  day1?  Yes;  but  only 
for  the  proper  books,  and  with  the  proper  fire.  1.  The  proper 
books  are  not  works  of  exact  science,  or  of  noble  poetry,  or  of 
human  law;  but  the  pernicious  fugitive  pieces  of  a frivolous 
superficial  knowledge,  the  seductive  works  of  an  impure  light 
literature,  and  the  arrogant  decrees  of  an  unchristian  tyranny 
of  the  conscience  (as  Luther  burned  them  at  the  gate  of  Wit- 
tenberg). 2.  The  proper  fire  for  this  burning  is  not  the  gloomy 
glow  of  a narrow  puritanism,  nor  the  sullen  fire  of  a condemna- 
tory fanaticism,  nor  the  incendiary  torch  of  a revolution  ; but 
the  holy  fire  of  a repentance,,  which  thinks  especially  on  its  own 
sins  and  wants  ; of  a love  to  the  Lord,  which  joyfully  sacrifices 
to  Him  whatever  is  most  costly ; and  of  a zeal  for  God’s  house, 
which  desires  nothing  else  than  that  His  kingdom  may  come, 
as  in  churches,  houses,  and  hearts,  so  also  in  the  state,  in  arts, 
and  sciences,  ver.  20. — The  burning  of  boohs  at  Ephesus , or  the 
word  of  man  and  the  word  of  God.  1.  The  word  of  man:  deceit- 
ful; perishable.  2.  The  word  of  God:  saving;  indestructible. 

5.  Whilst  the  Apostle  is  preparing  to  proceed  on  his  journey  to 

Macedonia  and  Achaia , a tumult  breaks  out  in  Ephesus . 
(Chap.  xix.  21-41.) 

21  After  these  things  were  fulfilled,  Paul  purposed  in  the  Spirit  to  pass 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  then  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After 
I have  been  there,  I must  also  see  Rome.  22  And  he  sent  to  Macedonia 
two  of  them  who  ministered  to  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus,  and  he  tarried 
for  a season  in  Asia.  23  But  there  arose  about  this  period  a not  inconsider- 
able disturbance  about  that  way.  24  For  one  named  Demetrius,  a silver- 
smith, who  made  silver  temples  of  Artemis,  procured  to  the  workers  no  small 
gain.  25  These  he  collected  together  with  those  of  similar  occupation,  and 
said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  from  this  trade  our  prosperity  proceeds.  26  And 
ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia, 
this  Paul  unsettles  and  perverts  much  people,  saying,  They  are  no  gods 
which  are  made  with  hands.  27  And  not  only  this  our  portion  is  in  danger 
of  being  ruined,  but  also  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Artemis  of  being 
counted  for  nothing,  and  her  greatness  will  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia 
and  the  world  worship.  28  When  they  heard  these  things,  they  were  full 
of  wrath,  and  cried,  saying,  Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians.  29  And 
the  city  was  filled  with  tumult : and  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the 
theatre,  and  caught  Gaius  and  Aristarchus  of  Macedonia,  Paul’s  companions. 
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30  But  when  Paul  wished  to  enter  among  the  people,  the  disciples  did  not 
suffer  him.  31  Also  certain  of  the  Asiarchs,  who  befriended  him,  sent  to 
him,  and  entreated  him,  not  to  repair  to  the  theatre.  32  Then  some  cried 
one  thing,  and  others  another ; for  the  assembly  was  confused ; and  the 
greater  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.  33  But  they 
drew  forth  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  pushing  him  forward. 
And  Alexander  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  wished  to  defend  himself 
before  the  people.  34  But  when  they  observed  that  he  was  a Jew,  they  all 
lifted  up  their  voices,  crying  for  two  hours,  Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephe- 
sians. 35  But  the  state-scribe  silenced  the  people,  and  said,  Ye  men  of 
Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  the  city  of  the  Ephe- 
sians is  the  guardian  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  from 
heaven  ? 36  These  things  being  incontrovertible,  ye  ought  to  be  quiet,  and 

to  do  nothing  rashly.  37  For  ye  have  brought  these  men,  who  are  neither 
robbers  of  temples,  nor  blaspheme  your  goddess.  38  If,  then,  Demetrius, 
and  the  craftsmen  who  are  with  him,  have  any  matter  against  any  one, 
there  are  court-days  and  proconsuls,  when  they  might  plead  against  one 
another.  39  But  if  ye  desire  anything  further,  that  may  be  settled  in  a 
lawful  assembly.  40  For  we  are  in  danger  of  being  accused  concerning  this 
day’s  uproar,  whilst  there  is  no  ground  on  which  we  could  defend  ourselves, 
on  account  of  this  tumult.  41  And  having  spoken  thus,  he  dismissed  the 
assembly. 

Yer.  25.  'Uph  is  much  more  strongly  attested  than  the  genitive  qpau, 
which  is  the  simpler  reading. 

Yer.  29.  c/OAn  is  evidently  a later  addition,  which  some  MSS.  and  old 
versions  do  not  have. 

Yer.  33.  Uposfii'fis&aocv  is  indeed,  externally,  not  more  strongly  attested 
than  ovvefiifietauv,  but  yet  is  to  be  considered  as  genuine,  because  the  latter 
word  gives  no  sense. 

Yer.  37.  'TpZv  is  more  strongly  attested  than  yjpZv,  and  a transcriber 
might  more  easily  have  altered  the  former  into  the  latter,  than  the  reverse. 

Yer.  39.  Uspecirepa  is  indeed  only  in  one  uncial  MS.,  the  Yatican,  and 
in  about  15  cursive  MSS.,  whilst  most  MSS.  and  Church  fathers  have  ws pi 
sripav.  But  the  former  is  certainly  genuine  : it  was  corrected  only  as  being 
the  more  uncommon  word. 

Yer.  40.  Ov  after  mpl  ov  has  indeed  three  uncial  MSS.  for  it ; but  yet 
it  is,  according  to  Tischendorf,  to  be  erased  as  spurious. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Paul  purposed  in  the  Spirit. — The  plan  of  the  apostle 
is  here  so  expressed,  that  the  journey  through  Macedonia  and 
Greece  appears  only  as  an  episode  (and  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
very  briefly  related  in  the  narrative  itself,  chap.  xx.  1-6),  whilst 
the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  the  true  aim.  We  are 
not  here  informed  what  was  the  reason  of  this ; but  from  the 
epistles  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1-8 ; 2 Cor.  viii. ; Rom.  xv. 
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25-28),  we  know  that  the  collection  for  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem was  in  his  mind,  which  Paul  himself  also  incidentally 
mentions  (chap.  xxiv.  17).  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  apostle 
should  here  also,  and  for  the  first  time,  turn  his  eyes  on  Rome, 
as  the  end  which  he  must  yet  attain. — Before  he  himself  set  off, 
he  sent  two  of  his  assistants,  Timotlieus  and  Erastus,  to  Mace- 
donia ; Erastus,  besides  2 Tim.  iv.  20,  is  not  known,  as  his 
identity  with  the  Erastus  of  Rom.  xvi.  23  is  doubtful.  ’Eireo-j^ep 
— els  TTjv  ^ Aa  lav  : he  yet  tarried — in  the  direction  of  Asia. 

2.  A not  inconsiderable  disturbance . — The  exciter  of  the 
disturbance,  Demetrius,  was  an  dpyvpo/coiroS)  a silversmith, 
doubtless  the  proprietor  of  a large  manufactory  which  was  con- 
cerned only  with  one  article,  namely,  with  silver  temples  of 
Artemis,  i.e .,  with  small  models  of  the  famous  temple  together 
with  the  statue.  These  miniature  temples  were  placed  in  rooms, 
or  carried  on  journeys  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxii.  13,  observes 
of  the  philosopher  Asclepiades,  dece  coelestis  argenteum  breve 
figmentum  quocunque  ibat  secum  solitus  efferre).  Such  a business 
might  be  so  much  the  more  lucrative,  when  carried  on  upon  a 
large  scale.  Demetrius  employed  not  only  proper  craftsmen 
( 'yeyyuTai , vers.  24,  28),  but  also  a number  of  mechanics  (epya- 
rac , ver.  25),  who  obtained  from  it  their  bread,  and  comparatively 
much  gain.  The  supposition  that  vaol  were  not  models,  but 
medals  with  the  picture  of  the  temple  (Beza  and  others),  has 
little  to  recommend  it. 

3.  These  he  collected. — Demetrius,  a man  on  whom  many 
hundreds  might  be  dependent,  and  who  in  the  diminished  sale  of 
his  productions  had  a sensible  standard  of  measurement  of  the 
apostle’s  influence  in  injuring  the  worship  of  Artemis,  collected 
an  assembly  of  workmen,  both  of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower 
classes  (ver.  25,  01/9  sc.  Te^vlra^y  /cal  tov 9 — epyaras),  engaged 
in  his  business,  and  artfully  excited  them.  In  his  discourse,  he 
places  two  facts  in  juxtaposition,  and  draws  the  conclusion. 
The  first  fact  is  the  great  gain  and  profit  which  this  celebrated 
branch  of  trade  yielded  to  them ; and  the  second  fact  is  the 
change  of  opinion  among  the  people,  occurring  far  and  wide, 
through  Paul  (0  J7a0Ao9  ouro9,  this  Paul,  spoken  contemptuously, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  passions)  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  worship  of  images  (oi  Sea  ^eipcov  yivopuevoi).  When 
Demetrius  says,  that  in  Ephesus,  and  indeed  in  all  Asia  (pro- 
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consular  Asia),  a great  multitude  had  been  turned,  something 
may  be  deducted  as  intentional  exaggeration,  in  order  the  more 
strongly  to  excite  the  people  ; but  still  a considerable  influence 
must  remain,  otherwise  the  whole  intrigue  would  have  no  founda- 
tion. The  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  facts  is  two- 
fold : our  portion,  our  interest  is  threatened  to  come  to  naught 
(d7reX£Y/*09  from  eXey^o),  confutation,  contempt)  ; and,  what  is 
still  more  (aXXa  /cat),  the  temple  of  Artemis  will  be  less  esteemed, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  goddess  herself  will  decay  (avrrjy  the 
goddess  herself,  in  distinction  from  her  temple  : yeyaXeiori ?? 
refers  to  the  usual  prefix  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  rj  fieyaXy, 
e.g.y  Xenophon,  Ephes.  i.).  Thus  this  representation  reckoned 
both  on  self-interest  and  on  religious  fanaticism,  although  the 
interest  of  the  goddess  was  hypocritically  represented  as  the 
higher  and  the  more  important. 

4.  Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians . — The  address  took 
effect,  and  the  fanatical  passion  of  those  concerned,  aroused  by 
their  interest,  broke  out  at  the  first  in  this  outcry.  The  workers 
of  Demetrius,  with  this  exciting  outcry,  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  city,  which  was  quickly  thrown  into  a tumult.  They  rushed 
into  the  theatre,  which  in  Greek  cities  was  often  used  for  great 
assemblies,  and  particularly  for  popular  assemblies.  The  com- 
panions of  the  apostle,  as  he  himself  was  not  at  that  moment 
to  be  found,  who  were  forcibly  dragged  along,  were  Aristarchus, 
a native  of  Thessalonica  (chap.  xx.  4,  xxvii.  2),  and  Gaius,  a 
Macedonian,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Gaius  of  Derbe 
(chap.  xx.  4). 

5.  And  certain  of  the  Asiarchs. — Some  who,  without  being 
Christians,  were  friendly  disposed  to  the  apostle,  warned  him 
not  to  venture  into  the  theatre.  These  were  the  elected  deputies 
of  proconsular  Asia,  who  were  required  to  celebrate  the  public 
games  in  honour  of  the  goddess  at  their  own  expense  : a patriotic 
honorary  office. 

6.  Then  they  cried , some  one  thing , and  others  another. — 
The  description  of  this  tumultuous  assembly  is  striking.  The 
Alexander  whom  the  Jews  pushed  forward,  and  then  others 
drew  out  of  the  crowd  (7 rpoefiifiacrav),  in  order  that  he  might 
address  the  people,  was  certainly  not  a Christian  (as  Meyer  and 
Baumgarten,  after  Calvin,  suppose,  and  that  the  Jews  pushed 
him  forward  from  malice),  but  an  unconverted  Jew.  His 
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Christianity  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  his  design  to  defend 
himself.  The  multitude  would  easily  confound  Christians  and 
Jews,  because  the  Jews  were  long  known  to  be  the  opponents 
of  idolatry.  The  J ews  wished  Alexander,  perhaps  a practised 
orator,  to  speak  for  them,  in  order  to  shift  the  blame  from 
themselves,  and  to  put  it  upon  the  Christians.  But  when  he 
was  about  to  speak,  and  was  recognised  as  a Jew,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  say  a word  : on  the  contrary,  the  excited  fanaticism 
broke  out  afresh  in  the  united  and  unceasing  outcry  which  the 
workmen  of  Demetrius  had  already  begun. 

7.  But  the  state-scribe  silenced  the  people . — The  Ypa/qaaTeu? 
(i.e.y  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  writing,  publication,  and 
custody  of  all  the  documents  and  decrees  of  the  community — 
the  secretary  of  state — an  important  office  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor)  at  length  silenced  the  people,  and  completely  allayed  the 
excitement  by  his  address.  Tap  with  t/?  supposes  a pacifying 
exhortation  to  quietness.  Neco/copo ? is  originally  a temple-servant 
who  has  to  clean  and  to  adorn  the  temple,  then  an  honorary  title, 
allied  to  the  priesthood,  a keeper  and  guardian  of  the  temple, 
a title  which  was  bestowed  even  on  imperial  persons,  to  confer 
honour  on  them.  The  wooden  image  of  Artemis  is  here  called  to 
3to7T6T6?,  because,  according  to  the  fable,  it  fell  down  from  heaven. 

8.  Ye  men  of  Ephesus. — The  address  of  the  state-scribe  is 

designed  to  calm  the  excited  multitude,  and  to  restrain  them 
from  reckless  conduct.  1.  By  reminding  them  of  the  undis- 
puted and  notorious  fact  of  the  Ephesian  worship  of  Artemis 
(ver.  35).  2.  By  the  legal  remark,  that  the  men  arrested  were 

guilty  of  no  crime  against  Artemis  or  her  temple ; and  therefore, 
if  it  were  a private  matter,  they  ought  to  be  sued  by  Demetrius 
and  his  companions  (X070?,  a discourse,  a matter  of  complaint)  ; 
or  if  a public  matter  should  be  made  of  it,  a regular  assembly 
was  the  competent  court  (vers.  37-39).  ’Ayop.  fjpbepai,  dies 
forenses  sive  judiciales  habentur.  ’ AvOviraroL  is  in  the  plural, 
in  the  sense : there  is  always  a proconsul  on  the  spot.  By  97 
evvopios  hackpala  the  state-scribe  evidently  enough,  though  in- 
directly, assumes  that  this  concourse  was  not  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  but  a rabble,  and  that  it  was  not  competent  to  decide  in 
a lawful  manner.  3.  He  draws  their  attention  to  the  account 
of  the  riot  likely  to  be  required  from  them  (ver.  40).  Tap 
before  /avSvvevopiei/  is  designed  to  impress  them  with  the  dread 
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of  the  denunciation  of  the  tumult,  as  ground  for  a judicial  pro- 
cedure. MrjSevos  clltlov  v,rrap')(ovTO$  is  not  masculine  (Vulgate), 
u No  one  being  the  cause  ; ” but  neuter,  u There  being  no 
ground  of  vindication  for  this  owrpot^,”  chosen  instead  of 
gtclo-ls  as  a milder  word. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  plan  of  the  apostle,  expressed  at  Ephesus,  embraced 
in  the  first  instance  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards 
Jerusalem  and  Rome.  As  the  Redeemer,  when  He  had  ful- 
filled His  course,  set  His  face  stedfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
Luke  ix.  51 ; so  Paul  also  always  turns  back  to  that  city  where 
the  Lord  was  crucified,  and  where  He  had  founded  His  first 
church.  But  His  regard  and  desire  go  beyond  that  to  Rome  ; 
he  purposed  going  thither  in  the  Spirit,  by  means  of  divine 
direction  and  illumination.  What  Jesus  had  directly  disclosed 
to  him  after  his  conversion,  and  to  which  He  had  appointed  him, 
now  springs  forth  from  his  own  soul,  by  means  of  spontaneous 
resolution,  as  a divine  necessity. 

2.  The  threatening  tumult  in  Ephesus,  of  purely  heathen 
origin  as  at  Philippi,  was  also  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  vulgar 
motive  of  avarice ; yet  it  was  so  far  distinguished,  inasmuch  as 
the  material  interest  of  a certain  trade  appears  to  be  essentially 
interwoven  with  the  local  worship  of  a heathen  city.  This  event 
is  an  expressive  image  of  so  many  outbreaks  of  fanaticism 
against  Christianity  and  the  pure  Gospel,  when,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  the  sanctuary,  nothing  else  than  selfish 
motives  are  concealed. 

3.  Holy  zeal  and  carnal  heat  are  as  different  as  day  and 
night.  The  former  springs  from  unselfish  love  to  God  and  His 
honour ; the  latter  from  selfish  and  low  motives.  The  former 
acts  with  warmth  and  persevering  exertions,  but  always  with 
self-possession  and  the  clear  light  of  consciousness ; the  latter 
blazes  passionately  and  excitedly,  causing  error  and  indistinct- 
ness, indiscretion  and  unreasonableness.  The  former  produces 
permanent  fruit ; but  the  latter  can  only  operate  dangerously 
and  destructively,  or,  consuming  itself,  may  be  ignominiously 
extinguished. 

4.  The  representations  of  the  state-secretary  suppose  that 
the  apostle  and  his  assistants  entirely  abstained  from  all  derision 
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and  abuse  of  the  heathen  gods ; otherwise,  what  he  says  would 
be  wanting  in  truth,  and  would  only  have  called  forth  contra- 
dictions and  augmented  passion.  Also  the  speech  of  the  agita- 
tor Demetrius  to  his  associates  in  trade  indirectly  confirms  this 
fact,  inasmuch  as  he,  if  he  could  have  acted  otherwise,  would 
certainly  have  employed  the  positive  attacks  of  Paul  on  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  to  attain  his  object.  The  prudently  forbearing 
demeanour  of  the  apostle  at  Athens  entirely  agrees  with  this. 
Thus  the  method  of  exposing  to  the  heathen  what  is  irrational 
and  foolish  in  their  religion,  in  an  offensive  and  irritating 
manner,  has  not  the  precedent  of  the  great  apostle  for  it.  That 
method  may  indeed  wound,  but  will  not  illuminate  and  heal. 
The  apostolic  procedure  is  positive,  not  negative  : the  testimony 
of  the  true  God  and  of  His  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  is  a power  of  God  which  illuminates,  edifies, 
and  saves ; and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  this  that  error  and 
sin  are  refuted  and  rebuked. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

After  these  things  were  finished , Paul  purposed  in  the  Spirit , 
etc.  (ver.  21).  Paul  considered  it  not  time  to  rest  here,  but  he 
thirsts  to  extend  himself  yet  farther,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing. 
He  gains  possession  of  Ephesus  and  Asia ; he  resolves  to  go  to 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  ; he  has  Jerusalem  in  view  ; he  meditates 
on  Rome  ; thence  to  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24).  No  Alexander,  no 
Caesar,  no  other  hero,  approaches  the  large-mindedness  of  this 
little  Benjamite.  The  truth  of  Christ,  faith  in  Him,  love  to 
Him,  made  his  heart  wide  as  the  ocean  (Ben gel). — There  are 
times,  when,  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  our  ministry,  we  can 
hardly  restrain  ourselves  from  praying  with  Elias,  “It  is  enough, 
O Lord,  take  away  my  life  from  me.”  But  there  are  other 
times,  when  we  may  soar  in  spirit,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the 
dignity  of  our  office,  may  fix  similar  regards  and  intentions  on 
the  future  as  Paul  here  has  done  (Rieger). — Jerusalem  and 
Rome  are  two  peculiar,  and,  in  spiritual  and  worldly  matters,  very 
remarkable  cities ; from  which  at  first  much  that  was  good,  and 
afterwards  much  that  was  pernicious,  proceeded  far  and  wide ; 
and  in  wdiich  much  blood  of  the  saints  was  found  to  be  avenged, 
and  will  yet  be  found,  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ; Rev.  xviii.  24.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Luther  also,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
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Reformation,  must  see  Rome  (Rieger). — God  often  grants  the 
desires  of  His  people,  but  not  according  to  their  opinion,  but  as 
He  knows  to  be  most  useful  for  His  honour  and  their  salvation. 
Paul  would  see  Rome,  but  he  came  thither  in  bonds  (Starke). — 
Jerusalem  and  Rome,  the  cities  of  suffering  and  trial  to  this 
witness  of  Jesus,  yet  under  all  his  changes  remained  ever  in 
view.  This  was  the  course  marked  out  for  him  by  the  Lord,  to 
which  he  always  hastened  in  spirit,  even  as  Jesus  to  His  cross 
and  death  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  there  arose  at  this  time  no  small  disturbance  about  that 
way  (ver.  23).  This  u way”  did  not  please  all  men,  for  with  it 
they  must  give  up  their  business  and  their  own  ways  ; therefore 
they  make  a noise,  and  Satan  would  always  willingly  barricade 
the  narrow  way  (Gossner). — St  Luke  would  evidently  not  lead 
us  through  the  lands  and  cities  of  heathendom,  without  pointing 
out  to  us  the  dark  abyss,  out  of  which  many  a tearful  and  bloody 
affliction  had  occurred  to  the  Church  of  Christ  (Baumgarten). — 
As  St  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  on  his  journey,  God 
suffers  him  to  experience  trouble  and  a snare  in  Ephesus,  in 
order  that  he  may  take  away  with  him  from  all  places  the 
marks  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  might,  with  the  blessing 
which  the  Lord  conferred  on  him,  carry  also  his  cross  after  him 
(Apost.  Past.). 

For  one  named  Demetrius , etc . (ver.  24).  The  occasion  of 
the  tumult  was  thus  covetousness  under  the  disguise  of  religion. 
Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  is  a type  of  all  those  false  religious 
zealots  who  pretend  to  be  zealous  for  the  true  doctrine,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  order,  but  who 
secretly  seek  to  preserve  nothing  but  their  own  fortune,  credit, 
and  ease  (Apost.  Past.). 

Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  trade  we  have  our  wealth , and  this 
Paul  turns  away  much  'people  (vers.  25,  26).  The  Gospel  of 
J esus  cannot  possibly  agree  with  the  dead  gods  which  the  world 
worships.  It  rebukes  the  sinful  pleasures  and  evil  works,  in 
which  the  world  delights.  What  wonder  that  such  a discourse 
should  excite  the  hatred,  envy,  and  zeal  of  men  who  will  not 
abandon  their  idols  ! — There  are  certain  immoral  trades,  which 
for  a long  time  stand  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  people  of 
this  kind.  Many  tradesmen  have  tacitly  agreed  that  usury, 
fraud,  and  unjust  gain  shall,  as  it  were,  be  privileged  among 
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them.  This  is  the  ban  of  Satan,  by  which  he  retains  such 
men  in  his  service.  A wise  teacher  must  be  diligent  to  discover 
such  secret  snares,  and  labour  to  tear  them  in  pieces  (Apost. 
Past.). — Where  Jesus  Christ  comes,  the  true  Lord  of  all  men, 
there  He  draws  to  Himself  hearts,  love,  prayers,  the  external 
act,  even  external  sacrifices ; they  are  withdrawn  from  their 
former  idols.  If  the  idols  of  the  heathen  and  the  idols  of  Chris- 
tians could  complain  and  sigh,  they  would  begin  to  complain 
and  sigh  in  those  days,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  opens  up  a path 
among  the  nations.  The  heathen  priests  have  frequently  lied 
to  the  people  who  were  impressed  by  the  Gospel  : the  god  in 
his  temple  has  complained  and  sighed  on  account  of  the  with- 
drawn offerings.  But  who  complains  and  sighs  ? Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  god,  and  who  draw  their  wealth  from  him 
(Ahlfeld). — Tetzel,  in  his  time,  and  the  enlightened  Pope  Leo, 
spoke  in  a precisely  similar  manner  (Besser).  Even  in  this 
present  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  the  uproar  of 
selfishness  against  the  divine  truth  is  repeated  in  hearts,  as  well 
as  in  science  and  life.  Is  it  not  the  selfishness  of  the  proud 
understanding,  which  does  not  bend  in  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ  ? Is  it  not  the  selfishness  of  the  carnal  mind,  which  does 
not  break  with  carnal  lusts  and  pleasures  ? Is  it  not  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  natural  will,  which  will  of  itself  create  the  righteous- 
ness which  avails  before  God  ? (Leonh.  and  Spieg.) 

And  not  only  this  our  portion  is  in  danger  of  being  ruined , but 
also  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Artemis  to  be  counted  for 
nothing  (ver.  27).  How  finely  does  greed  know  to  conceal  itself 
under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  religion  ! (Quesnel.) 

And  they  cried  and  said , Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
(ver.  28).  How  many  tradesmen  make  an  idol  of  their  trade ! 
(Strade.) — True  religion  is  not  carried  on  with  tumult  (Starke). 
— Who  is  the  cause  of  this  uproar  and  tumult  ? Is  it  Elijah 
who  troubleth  Israel?  Or  is  it  Jezebel,  and  those  who  commit 
adultery  with  her?  (Gossner.) — Do  you  not  shudder  at  such 
blindness  of  a people,  who  were  otherwise  so  highly  cultivated  ? 
But  let  not  the  matter  rest  with  such  a momentary  shudder. 
Let  this  popular  commotion,  from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  be 
an  admonitory  picture  to  you.  Learn  from  the  history  of  the 
immediate  past,  how  individual  wicked  persons  easily  knew  how 
to  collect  to  themselves  a great  concourse  of  followers,  how  to 
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employ  the  ignorant  for  their  own  purposes,  how  to  allure  by 
promises  and  to  deter  by  threats  ; and  whilst  they  stood  up  with 
the  appearance  of  right,  they  flattered  human  passions,  and  em- 
ployed reprehensible  means,  and  so  befooled  whole  communities 
and  masses,  that  they  were  not  ashamed  blindly  to  follow  their 
blind  leaders  (Apelt.). — For  the  truth,  or  for  a portion  of  the 
truth,  a certain  external  zeal  may  be  stirred  up,  and  a crowd 
drawn,  who  change  holy  zeal  for  the  Lord  into  an  unholy  out- 
cry : Great  is  our  Diana  ! As,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  controversy  concerning  original  sin,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  man  (substance)  or  is  something  attached  to  him  (acci- 
dent), was  carried  into  taverns,  and  the  most  ordinary  peasants 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  Substantialists  and  Accidentalists, 
who  liked  best  to  carry  on  the  controversy  with  blows  (Williger). 

And  the  city  was  filled  with  tumult  (ver.  29).  Behold  here  a 
true  picture  of  a riot ! It  usually  originates  in  one  or  two  base 
persons.  Then  it  extends  further,  and,  as  a mighty  flood,  over- 
flows town  and  country  (Starke). 

But  when  Paul  wished  to  enter  in  among  the  people , the  dis- 
ciples suffered  him  not  (ver.  30).  Christians  should  indeed  be 
stedfast,  but  not  obstinate  (Lindhammer). — Where  the  blind 
rage  of  the  rabble  roars  and  foams  as  the  stormy  ocean,  there 
even  the  most  powerful  testimony  dies  away  without  leaving  any 
trace,  and  even  a Paul  can  for  an  instant  do  nothing  better  than 
be  silent. 

Also  certain  of  the  Asiarchs  who  were  his  friends  (ver.  31). 
With  all  the  hatred  of  the  world,  an  honest  teacher  yet  retains 
friends  among  the  rulers  and  the  great.  Herod  greatly  esteemed 
J ohn,  although  he  persecuted  him  afterwards.  The  recognised 
purity,  honesty,  and  truth  which,  if  we  are  the  servants  of 
Christ,  must  shine  forth  from  our  words  and  conduct,  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  intelligent  worldly  people,  so  that  they  highly 
esteem  such  a man,  though  they  themselves  are  not  converted. 
A servant  of  Jesus  does  not  seek  the  favour  of  the  world;  but 
when  God  makes  many  high  and  honourable  men  the  friends 
of  His  servants,  they  are  the  instruments  of  His  gracious  pro- 
vidence to  bestow  upon  His  people  protection  and  help  in 
various  circumstances  (Apost.  Past.). — Man’s  favour  and  God’s 
grace  are  good,  when  we  have  them  together.  But  if  man’s 
favour  is  not  to  be,  God’s  grace  alone  suffices  (An  old  proverb). 
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And  some  cried  one  thing  and  others  another , and  the  greater  part 
knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together  (ver.  32).  Thus  does 
it  happen  in  the  present  day  with  the  blind  multitude  in  political 
and  religious  factions  and  excitements.  How  many  honourable 
German  burghers  have  in  these  last  years  joined  in  a cry  in  a 
popular  assembly,  signed  a petition,  or  voted  at  an  election,  and 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  about ! The  intelligent  man  and  the 
honest  Christian  may  sigh,  smiling  with  the  dying  Huss,  0 
sancta  simplicitas ! and  immediately  remember  the  compas- 
sionate prayer  of  our  merciful  High  Priest,  u Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !” 

But  they  drew  forth  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude , the  Jews 
pushing  him  forward  (ver.  33).  Tile  hostilely  disposed  among 
the  Jews  soon  united  themselves  with  the  raging  rabble  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  wished  to  set  up  Alexander  as  their  spokesman, 
who  had  it  in  his  mind  to  defend  the  Jews,  but  yet  more  to 
attack  Paul.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak.  We  cannot 
read  the  narrative  of  this  uproar  without  shuddering  : whoever 
reflects  on  what  Paul  experienced  at  it,  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  he  in  1 Cor.  xv.  32  describes  it  as  a fight  with  wild 
beasts  (Rieger). 

And  they  cried  for  the  space  of  two  hours , Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Bphesians  (ver.  34).  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  make  men 
drunken  (chap,  ii.),  but  the  evil  spirit  who  works  in  the  children 
of  disobedience  does  so.  He  often  gives  them  the  intoxicating 
cup  of  pride  and  falsehood,  full  to  the  brim,  so  that  they,  in 
drunken  adoration  of  their  idols,  lose  all  apprehension  of,  and 
sober  consideration  for,  the  truth.  a Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  !”  this  outcry  is  still  unchanged,  only  the  name  of  the 
idol  is  changed.  The  popular  ideas  of  the  time  and  the  heroes 
of  the  day  are  indebted  chiefly  to  this  outcry  of  the  foolish 
multitude  for  their  honour  and  consideration.  And  yet  is  this 
cry  no  proof  of  their  internal  merit.  When  the  devil  observes 
that  his  time  is  but  short,  he  rages  the  more.  The  great  outcry 
at  Ephesus  was  a sure  sign  that  it  was  at  an  end  with  the  whole 
affair  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

But  the  state- scribe  (Luther:  chancellor)  appeased  the  people 
(ver.  35).  Uproar  and  mutiny  are  often  more  happily  extin- 
guished by  the  eloquent  tongue  than  by  a strong  arm  and  the 
power  of  the  sword  (Starke). — The  speech  of  the  chancellor  is 
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indeed  no  apostolical  discourse ; yet  there  shines  from  it  the 
spirit  of  a wise,  prudent,  firm,  and  just  man,  which  might  serve 
as  a model  to  many  Christian  magistrates.  He  appeases  and 
wins  over  the  people  with  the  assurance  that  the  renown  of  their 
city  was  eminent  beyond  all  dispute.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  address  the  seditious  multitude  according  to  their  opi- 
nion, he  does  not  concede  the  point  to  them,  he  does  not  abandon 
to  them  the  persecuted  disciples  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

Ye  have  brought  these  men , who  are  neither  robbers  of  churches 
nor  blasphemers  (ver.  37).  The  Christians  at  Ephesus  were  now 
repaid,  that  they  walked  according  to  the  rule  of  Paul  to  Titus: 
u Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers, 
to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  for  every  good  work,  to  speak 
evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  showing  all  meek- 
ness unto  all  men,”  Tit.  iii.  1,  2 (Besser). — It  is  seen  from  this 
how  prudently  the  apostles  must  have  borne  testimony  against 
the  heathen  idols,  so  that  it  could  be  said  of  them  that  they  were 
not  blasphemers  of  Diana.  Nothing  good  is  effected  for  the 
truth  with  carnal  weapons  (Rieger). — It  was  not  Paul’s  method 
to  set  the  heathen  against  their  idols.  He  first  preached  to 
them  Jesus  Christ,  and  erected  in  them  a new  thing,  and  then 
the  old  fell  to  the  ground  of  itself  (Ahlfeld). — To  defame  the 
idols  of  the  world  does  not  help  us  preachers,  if  we  do  not  like- 
wise know  how  to  make  Christ  glorious  to  it. 

If  then  Demetrius  has  any  matter  against  this  man , there  are 
court-days  (ver.  38).  What  a gracious  gift  of  God  is  the  power 
of  a wise  government,  which  upholds  law  and  order  against 
caprice  and  injustice  ! (Leonh.  and  Spieg.) — Thus  Paul  here  ex- 
perienced in  reality  what  he  said  in  praise  of  government : “It 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,”  Rom.  xiii.  4 (Williger). 

And  when  he  had  spoken  thus , he  dismissed  the  assembly  (ver. 
41).  Their  quickly  kindled  rage  was  as  quickly  extinguished 
(Chrysostom). — Thus  was  the  uproar  quieted  by  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  the  chancellor  as  an  instrument  of  the  rescu- 
ing grace  of  God,  and  the  point  of  the  enmity  against  the 
Gospel  was  broken  : the  still  power  of  the  divine  word  and 
the  captivating  address  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  true 
chancellor  of  the  people  of  God,  alone  can  eradicate  the  roots 
of  it.  O Lord  Jesus,  whom  wind  and  sea  obey,  do  Thou  still 
the  raging  of  the  nations  and  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  against 
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Thee,  and  blessedly  calm  our  hearts  in  the  obedience  of  Thy 
truth,  and  in  the  peace  of  Thy  life  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

On  vers . 21-40. — The  uproar  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
How  selfishness  excited  it,  blindness  accomplished  it,  and  the 
power  of  divine  grace  victoriously  overcame  it  (Leonh.  and 
Spieg.). — The  teaching  of  experience  concerning  the  deceptions  of 
the  spirit  of  sedition  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  1.  One  pre- 
tends to  high  aims,  and  is  influenced  by  the  grossest  selfishness. 
2.  One  thinks  himself  free  to  act,  and  is  the  involuntary  instru- 
ment of  crafty  seducers.  3.  One  values  himself  as  enlightened, 
and  commits  the  most  unreasonable  acts  of  folly.  4.  One  prides 
himself  that  he  contends  for  the  right,  and  perpetrates  the  most 
unrighteous  deeds  of  violence.  5.  One  is  filled  with  extrava- 
gant expectations,  and  in  the  end  has  gained  nothing  (Bode). — 
The  tumult  of  the  idolaters  at  Ephesus , a warning  for  our  time. 
1.  Its  occasion  and  origin.  2.  Its  progress  and  issue  (Apelt.). 
— How  selfishness  is  always  hostile  to  the  Gospel.  1.  Its  instru- 
ments, vers.  25-27.  2.  Its  success,  vers.  28-30  (Lisco). — The 

enmity  of  idolaters  against  the  Gospel.  1.  Their  reasons,  vers. 
23-27.  2.  Their  declarations,  vers.  28,  29  (Lisco). — Rules  for 

our  conduct  toward  excited  minds , drawn  from  the  speech  of  the 
chancellor  at  Ephesus , vers.  35-40.  1.  To  recognise  what  is 

right  in  the  complaints.  2.  To  make  evident  the  accompany- 
ing errors.  3.  To  refer  to  the  legal  remedy.  4.  To  represent 
the  punishable  and  dangerous  nature  of  a tumultuous  conduct 
(Lisco). — How  the  Lord  knows  to  protect  His  Church  even  hy 
means  of  its  enemies.  1.  Bringing  to  light  the  impurity  of  the 
adversaries,  and  thereby  the  right  of  the  good  cause  : superstition 
and  selfishness  of  the  rioters  at  Ephesus.  2.  Converting  the  inter- 
nal contradiction  of  the  wicked  into  a protection  for  the  truth  : 
the  Gentiles  will  not  unite  with  the  Jews  against  the  Chris- 
tians— a victory  of  the  truth,  vers.  33,  34  ; the  uproar  turns  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  rioters,  and  the  good  cause  remains  un- 
injured, vers.  38-40  (Lisco). — The  silversmith , Demetrius , and 
his  companions  in  modern  times.  These  are  : 1.  The  abject 
slaves  of  business,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  temporal  gain  have  lost 
all  regard  for  eternity  (vers.  24,  25).  2.  The  blind  adherents 

of  established  customs,  who  from  every  fresh  movement  of  the 
Spirit  fear  the  disturbance  of  their  ease,  indeed  the  destruction 
of  the  world  (vers.  26,  27).  3.  The  self-satisfied  priests  of  the 
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Beautiful,  who,  in  idolatrous  veneration  for  nature  and  art, 
acknowledge  no  consciousness  of  sin  and  no  need  of  grace  (ver. 
27).  (Compare  Goethe’s  poem,  u Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,” and  his  confession  in  his  correspondence  with  Jacobi : 
“I  am  even  now  one  of  the  Ephesian  silversmiths,  who  has  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  contemplation,  and  admiration,  and  adora- 
tion of  the  wonderful  temple  of  the  goddess  (Nature),  and  in 
imitation  of  her  mysterious  forms ; and  to  whom  it  cannot 
possibly  stir  up  an  agreeable  feeling,  if  any  apostle  will  obtrude 
another  and  a formless  God.”)  4.  The  hypocritical  zealots  for 
the  Church  and  religion,  who  with  their  apparent  zeal  for  God’s 
house  have  only  their  own  interest  in  view  (ver.  27). — Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians , hut  greater  is  the  God  of  the  Christians. 

1.  Great  and  glorious  is  the  kingdom  of  nature;  but  we  find  our 
true  home  and  our  right  place  only  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

2.  Great  and  beautiful  are  the  works  of  the  human  mind  in  art 
and  science ; but  art  and  science  fall  into  the  grossest  error  with- 
out the  discipline  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  light  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  3.  Great  and  strong  is  the  power  of  the 
human  will ; but  with  the  best  will  we  are  able  to  render  to  the 
ftoly  God  no  pure  service,  to  build  no  worthy  temple,  if  His 
Spirit  does  not  cleanse  our  hearts  into  His  sanctuary  and  perfect 
His  strength  in  our  weakness.  4.  Great  and  remarkable  are 
the  histories  of  earthly  kingdoms  (as  Greece  and  Borne)  ; but 
the  cross-kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  triumphs  over  all : Ephesus 
lies  in  ruins,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  in  ashes,  but  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Church  of  Christ. — The  uproar 
at  Ephesus , a terrific  picture  of  rebellion  against  the  Gospel  of 
God , as  it  ever  again  repeats  itself  : 1.  In  the  dark  heathen 
world,  on  the  part  of  brutal,  yea,  satanic  heathen  nature ; dark 
pictures  from  the  missionary  field — bloody  persecution  in  Mada- 
gascar ; the  Indian  mutiny.  2.  In  unconverted  Christianity : 
on  the  part  of  the  carnal  mind,  which  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  rebuked  by  God’s  word,  and  of  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  will  know  nothing  of  heavenly  things.  3.  Even  in 
the  heart  of  true  Christians : on  the  part  of  proud  reason,  of  the 
self-righteous  heart,  and  of  the  flesh  which  shuns  the  cross. — 
Wherefore  do  the  heathen  rage , and  the  people  imagine  a vain 
thing  ? He  who  dwells  in  the  heaven  shall  laugh ; the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  1.  The  racing  of  the  heathen  : in  their 
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wrath,  vers.  23-29  ; in  their  blindness,  ver.  32.  2.  The  laughter 
of  the  Lord,  who  sits  enthroned  in  unruffled  majesty  above  His 
raging  enemies,  and  converts  their  plans  into  shame,  even  before 
the  world,  vers.  35-40. — Christy  the  almighty  Conqueror  of  the 
storm , in  the  raging  of  unchained  nations . 1.  In  the  hour  of 

danger,  He  hides  His  own  in  the  ark  of  safety : Paul,  vers.  30,  31. 

2.  He  places  a rock  in  the  sea,  against  which  the  raging  billows 
break  themselves  : the  chancellor,  ver.  35.  3.  He  causes  the 

storm  of  the  passions  to  cease,  and  to  sink  of  itself : the  appeased 
people,  ver.  40.  4.  He  guides  in  safety  yet  further  the  bark  of 

His  Church  : progress  of  Paul  in  the  following  chapter. — The 
messengers  of  the  Gospel , opponents  indeed , but  not  blasphemers  of 
heathenism.  1.  Their  Christian  prudence,  which,  with  all  zeal 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  is  yet  not  indiscreetly  zealous. 

2.  Their  evangelical  love,  which,  with  all  hatred  to  heathen 
abominations,  is  yet  filled  with  compassion  for  heathen  misery. 

3.  Their  apostolic  wisdom,  which,  in  all  the  darkness  of  heathen 
folly,  yet  finds  a spark  of  original  truth. — The  chancellor  at 
Ephesus , a model  of  an  able  statesman.  1.  In  his  undaunted 
courage.  2.  In  his  wise  discretion.  3.  In  his  impartial  justice. 

4.  In  his  philanthropic  benevolence. 

B. 

Second  Part.  Summary  information  concerning  the  Journey 

through  Macedonia  and  Greece , and  then  back  to  Miletus. 

Chap.  xx.  1-16. 

1 And  after  the  uproar  had  ceased,  Paul  called  to  him  the  disciples, 
took  leave  of  them,  and  departed  from  the  city,  to  go  to  Macedonia.  2 And 
when  he  had  gone  through  these  regions,  and  had  exhorted  them,  he  came 
to  Greece.  3 And  after  he  had  spent  three  months  there,  and  the  Jews 
laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Syria,  he  resolved  to  return 
through  Macedonia.  4 And  there  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  Sopater  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus,  of  Berea  ; and  of  Thessalonica,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  ; 
and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus ; and  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus. 
5 These  went  before,  and  waited  for  us  at  Troas.  6 But  we  sailed  after  the 
days  of  unleavened  bread  from  Philippi,  and  came  unto  them  at  Troas  in 
five  days : there  we  tarried  seven  days.  7 And  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  when  we  were  assembled  to  break  bread,  Paul  discoursed  to  them, 
intending  to  depart  on  the  following  day,  and  continued  his  speech  until 
midnight.  8 And  there  were  many  lamps  in  the  upper  chamber,  where  we 
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were  assembled.  9 But  a young  man,  named  Eutychus,  who  sat  at  a 
window,  sank  into  a deep  sleep ; and  as  Paul  was  long  speaking,  he  was 
overcome  by  sleep,  and  fell  down  from  the  third  storey,  and  was  taken  up 
dead.  10  But  Paul  went  down  and  fell  on  him,  embracing  him,  and  said, 
Trouble  not  yourselves,  for  his  life  is  in  him.  11  Then  he  went  up,  and 
broke  the  bread,  and  ate  something,  and  discoursed  much  with  them  till 
daybreak ; and  so  he  departed.  12  And  they  brought  the  lad  alive,  and 
were  not  a little  comforted.  13  But  we  went  before  to  the  ship,  and  sailed 
to  Assos,  intending  from  thence  to  take  up  Paul : for  so  had  he  appointed, 
wishing  himself  to  go  by  land.  14  And  when  he  met  with  us  at  Assos,  we 
took  him  up,  and  came  to  Mitylene.  15  And  we  sailed  thence,  and  came 
on  the  following  day  over  against  Chios ; and  the  next  day,  we  drew  near 
to  Samos,  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium ; and  on  the  following  day  we  came 
to  Miletus.  16  For  Paul  had  resolved  to  sail  past  Ephesus,  because  he 
would  not  spend  the  time  in  Asia  : for  he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Ver.  1.  Before  xavnauptivog^  Lachmann  reads,  after  some  MSS., 
irotpoocxhsffois,  which  however,  as  there  are  several  variations  in  the  reading, 
appears  to  be  spurious,  and  is  erased  by  Tischendorf. 

Yer.  4.  Uvppov  after  lunarpog  is  omitted  in  the  textus  receptus,  but  it 
has  for  it  four  important  uncial  MSS.,  thirty  cursive  MSS.  and  ancient 
versions,  and  is  omitted  only  in  the  two  youngest  uncial  MSS.,  G.  and  H. 
It  was  perhaps  omitted  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  sound  with  B ipoixiog 
immediately  following  it.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  have  with  justice 
retained  it. 

Yer.  7.  The  textus  receptus,  which  also  Griesbach  and  Scholz  follow,  has 
rav  pcxOviTay,  after  G.  and  H. : this  is,  however,  certainly  a later  alteration 
for  the  sake  of  xvrolg : the  uncial  MSS.  A.B.D.E.,  twenty  cursive  MSS., 
and  most  of  the  versions  have  vj/xau. 

Ver.  8.  Only  a few  cursive  MSS.  have  vjactv,  instead  of  i^sv,  supported 
by  all  the  uncial  MSS. 

Yer.  11.  T ov  xpTov,  according  to  A.B.C.  and  D.  (first  hand)  ; whilst  the 
article  is  omitted  in  E.G.H.  and  D.  (second  hand).  Yer.  7 was  incon- 
siderately followed. 

Yer.  15.  Lachmann,  after  A.B.C. E.,  some  cursive  MSS.  and  versions, 
omits  the  words  xxl  pu'i/xi/ng  \v  T payvKkta.  But  the  uncial  MSS.  D.G.H., 
most  cursive  MSS.,  and  the  majority  of  versions  and  fathers,  have  the  words. 
They  were  probably  omitted,  because  they  were  not  from  the  context  under- 
stood, i.e.,  the  context  appeared  to  imply  that  Trogyllium  was  in  Samos, 
whereas  it  was  known  that  it  was  not  there. 

Yer.  16.  The  textus  receptus  has  s>cpivs,  but  only  after  the  two  youngest 
uncial  MSS.  and  some  fathers.  The  accredited  reading,  recommended  by 
Griesbach,  and  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  is  KiKpUu. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  after  the  uproar  had  ceased. — The  departure  of  the 
apostle  was  not  (as  Hug,  Ewald,  and  others  suppose)  occasioned 
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or  hastened  by  the  disturbance  which  had  broken  out,  as  if  he 
had  to  escape  from  impending  danger.  The  first  words  of  the 
chapter  mark  only  the  time,  not  the  motive,  of  the  departure : 
they  indeed  import  that  Paul  waited  for  the  disturbance  being 
quieted ; but  the  departure  itself  was  already  in  his  plan,  chap, 
xix.  1,  2. 

2.  And  when  he  had  gone  through  these  regions . — Avrow ? 
indicates,  according  to  /aepy  irceiva  and  Matcehoviav , the  Chris- 
tians in  Macedonia.  By  'EWds  is  not  to  be  understood  Greece 
exclusive  of  Achaia,  and  particularly  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(Bengel),  but  the  whole  of  Greece,  which  Luke  elsewhere  calls 
by  its  then  official  name  Achaia,  but  here  by  the  old  national 
name  Hellas.  The  participle  iroirjaa ? is  an  anacoluthon : in  the 
succession  of  sentences  is  seen  the  haste  with  which  Luke  passes 
over  the  labours  of  the  apostle  at  this  period  in  Europe.  The 
crafty  design  on  the  life  of  Paul  by  the  Jews  occurred  doubtless 
at  Corinth,  from  which  Paul  had  intended  to  sail  directly  to 
Syria.  This  accordingly  caused  him  to  choose  a journey  by 
land,  which  led  him  back  through  Macedonia,  but  which  also 
occupied  so  much  more  time,  that  he  was  at  last  constrained  to 
be  expeditious,  if  he  would  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  appointed 
time. 

3.  And  there  accompanied  him . — Luke  here  mentions  the 
companions  of  Paul,  of  whom  he  names  no  fewer  than  seven, 
whilst  he  himself  also,  according  to  vers.  5-7,  13-15,  was  along 
with  them.  Three  were  Macedonians  by  birth,  and  four 
Asiatics.  Sopater  of  Berea,  otherwise  unknown,  is  named  first, 
because  the  apostle  on  his  return  reached  Berea  in  the  south 
before  Thessalonica,  to  which  the  two  next  mentioned  com- 
panions belonged.  Of  these,  Secundus  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, whilst  Aristarchus  was  already  in  the  company  of  the 
apostle  at  Ephesus  (chap.  xix.  29),  and  at  a later  period  accom- 
panied him  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (chap,  xxvii.  2),  and  shared 
his  imprisonment  in  that  city  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24).  Gaius 
of  Derbe  is  a different  person  from  Gaius  of  Macedonia,  men- 
tioned in  chap.  xix.  29.  Timotheus  is  named  without  any 
designation,  because  he  was,  since  chap,  xvi.,  well  known. 
Tychicus  also  was,  at  a later  period,  with  Paul  at  Rome  (Col. 
iv.  7,  8 ; Eph.  vi.  21),  and  brought  over  the  epistles  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Asiatic  churches  (compare  2 Tim.  iv.  12  ; Tit. 
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iii.  12).  Trophimus,  we  are  informed  in  chap.  xxi.  29,  was  a 
native  of  Ephesus  : he  was,  as  a Gentile  Christian,  but  from  no 
fault  of  his,  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  and  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  apostle  at  Jerusalem.  The  words  d%pi  r?}?  ’^Icria?  specify 
Asia  proconsularis  as  the  destination  of  the  convoy;  but  do  not 
indicate  that  it  was  concluded  there,  for  some  of  them — as,  for 
example,  Aristarchus  and  Trophimus — remained  in  the  company 
of  the  apostle  even  to  Jerusalem.  All  together  were  in  the 
retinue  of  the  apostle  to  Asia,  but  not  farther.  The  supposition 
of  Baumgarten,  that  all  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  appear  there  as  the  seven  representatives  of  the  con- 
verted Gentile  world,  not  only  before  believers,  but  also  before 
all  Israel,  is  destitute  of  sufficient  foundation. 

4.  But  we  sailed . — The  seven  companions  left  Philippi  earlier 
than  Paul,  who  followed  with  Luke.  For  Luke  again  indicates 
himself  by  97/m?  (ver.  5 and  the  following  vers.)  ; and  to  suppose 
Timotheus  the  author  of  all  those  passages  where  “ we”  occurs, 
is  forbidden  by  the  distinction  between  ovtol  (among  whom 
Timotheus  is  mentioned,  ver.  4)  and  97/«ie??.  Luke,  on  the  second 
missionary  journey  of  Paul,  had  remained  at  Philippi,  chap.  xvi. 
40 ; now  he  again  joins  the  apostle,  at  the  same  city,  on  his 
return  from  his  third  missionary  journey.  And  here  accordingly 
commences  a very  exact  record  of  time,  as  if  a journal  of  this 
journey  were  kept. 

5.  After  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  and  of  the  Passover, 
Paul  sailed  with  Luke  from  Philippi,  and  came  in  five  days  to 
Troas;  whereas  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Philippi  required 
only  three  days  (chap.  xvi.  11,  12). 

6.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week. — Yers.  7-12  relate  an  inci- 
dent at  Troas, — the  restoration  of  a young  man  to  life,  who  had 
fallen  down  dead.  This  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  religious 
service,  which  Paul  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which  is  peculiar  both  to  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  2),  yia  stands  for  TrpcoTr].  The  first  among  the  days  of  the 
week  was  our  Sunday.  This  is  the  first  trace  of  the  observance 
of  Sunday  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
disputed  that  this  assembly  of  Christians,  met  for  the  breaking 
of  bread, — i.e .,  for  a sacred  and  religious  enjoyment  of  bread,  for 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  word  of  God, — might  happen  acci- 
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dentally  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because  Paul  was  to  depart 
on  the  morrow  (Meyer).  But  according  to  this  view,  it  is  not 
explained  why  Luke  expressly  names  this  day.  This  evidently 
indicates,  that  this  day  of  the  week  was  a holy  day  which  was 
usually  solemnized  with  religious  meetings.  And  with  this,  the 
circumstance  strikingly  agrees,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sun- 
day is  first  mentioned  in  a congregation  of  Gentile  Christians, 
since,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  custom  would  be  intro- 
duced earlier  and  more  easily  among  Gentile  Christian  than 
among  Jewish  Christian  congregations. 

7.  When  we  were  assembled . — By  rj/jLwv,  the  historian  indi- 
cates that  he  himself  was  present  at  the  assembly ; but  he  adds 
SieXeyero  avrols,  because  the  discourse  of  Paul  was  chiefly  a 
farewell  discourse  (peWcov  e^tevad),  and  was  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  remained  behind,  not  to  Paul’s  travelling 
companions,  among  whom  was  the  historian.  This  has  not  been 
generally  observed,  particularly  by  the  transcribers,  who,  instead 
of  rjfjLtov,  thought  that  twv  paOrjrcov  must  be  placed.  The  lamps 
(not  torches,  according  to  Luther,  but  hand-lamps  ; it  is  the 
same  word  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  1)  were  numerous,  for  the  sake  of 
solemnity. 

8.  But  a young  man. — Eutychus,  in  this  assembly,  sat  at  a 
window,  thcit  is,  on  the  seat  or  bench  of  the  window,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  was  not  closed  with 
glass  panes,  and  here  also  was  without  shutters.  From  this  he 
fell,  in  his  sleep,  down  three  storeys.  The  construction  with  the 
four  participles  is  as  follows  : A young  man,  sitting  at  a window, 
falling  into  a deep  sleep,  while  Paul  was  long  preaching,  being 
overcome  by  sleep,  fell,  etc.  The  definite  article  stands  with 
virvos  the  second  time,  because  the  sleep  was  already  mentioned. 
,rHp6r)  ve/cpo?  is  simply,  he  was  taken  up  lifeless,  i.e.,  not  that  he 
was  carried  into  the  house,  but  that  he  was  found  dead,  when 
they  came  to  lift  him  up.  There  is  no  reason,  either  here  or 
in  the  context,  to  take  ve/cpbs  for  d>?  ve/cpo ? (as  De  Wette, 
Olshausen,  and  others),  and  to  consider  it  only  as  the  appear- 
ance of  death,  a fainting  fit. 

9.  Paul  fell  upon  him. — The  actions  of  the  apostle,  laying 
himself  upon  the  dead  ( hreirecrev ),  and  embracing  him,  are  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Elisha  with  the  dead  son  of  the  Shunammite 
woman  (2  Kings  iv.  34),  and  of  Elijah  with  the  son  of  the 
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woman  of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  xvii.  21),  reanimating  the  lifeless 
by  means  of  corporeal  touch  and  warmth  of  life.  After  this  had 
taken  place,  Paul  said  to  those  standing  around,  that  they  should 
not  trouble  themselves  or  be  concerned  ( OopvfieicrOcu  in  the 
middle  voice,  consternor ; not  “ to  raise  an  alarm,”  according  to 
Luther  and  De  Wette,  which  appears  less  suitable  to  the  con- 
text). “His  life  is  in  him,”  says  St  Paul:  certainly  not,  “it 
is  again  in  him,”  but  also  not  “ it  is  yet  in  him.”  Paul  cannot 
say  the  latter,  for  the  young  man  had  fallen  down  dead ; and 
he  will  not  expressly  say  the  former,  in  order  not  to  magnify 
himself  and  his  miraculous  power.  Nevertheless  the  representa- 
tion is  of  such  a nature,  that  we  must  suppose  a restoration  of 
the  dead  to  life,  bv  means  of  the  miraculous  operation  of  the 
apostle.  Also,  r/yayov  f covra  (ver.  12),  as  opposed  to  rjpOrj  ve/cpcs 
(ver.  9),  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  manner  in  which  Luke  under- 
stands it.  That  Paul,  after  this  incident,  breaks  bread  and  eats, 
and  thus  now  does  what  was  contemplated  at  the  beginning 
(ver.  11;  compare  ver.  7),  and  also  resumes  his  discourse  and 
continues  it  till  break  of  day,  gives  the  impression  how  little  the 
object  and  the  continuance  of  the  meeting  were  disturbed  by  an 
interruption  which  might  have  had  the  most  melancholy  conse- 
quences. K\a v apTov  is  not  to  be  understood  here  otherwise 
than  in  ver.  7,  as  Grotius  and  Kuinoel,  who  suppose  here  a meal 
before  a journey,  and  there  a religious  meal.  Outgo?  before 
e%f}\0€v  imports  that  Paul  departed  without  resting  any  that 
night. 

10.  And  sailed  to  Assos. — The  journey  from  Troas  to  Miletus 
is  very  exactly  described  by  Luke,  vers.  13-15.  The  companions 
• of  Paul  sailed  by  themselves,  and  coasted  from  Troas  to  Assos 
in  Mysia,  opposite  the  northern  corner  of  Lesbos,  while  Paul 
traversed  the  distance,  amounting  to  nine  (German)  miles,  by 
land.  Why  Paul  made  this  arrangement  ( rjv  Siareraypievo ?, 
middle  voice)  Luke  does  not  inform  us ; and  the  suppositions 
concerning  the  possible  motives,  as  regard  to  his  health  (Calvin), 
foresight  of  Jewish  snares  (Michaelis),  ministerial  activity  in  the 
intermediate  places  (Meyer),  desire  to  be  alone  (Baumgarten, 
Ewald),  have  no  foundation  to  rest  on.  From  Assos,  where  the 
apostle  embarked,  the  voyage  proceeded  in  a southern  direction 
so  near  the  coast,  that  they  sailed  between  the  islands  of  Lesbos 
(on  the  east  side  of  which  was  the  charming  Mitylene),  Chios, 
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Samos,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  IIapai3aWeLv  is 
here  rather  “ to  touch  at,”  than  “ to  pass,”  which  it  also  certainly 
means.  From  Samos  they  sailed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Ionia,  and  landed  at  the  promontory  and  city  of  Trogyllium, 
forty  furlongs  distant  from  Samos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Micale. 
They  had,  even  before  they  touched  at  Samos,  sailed  past  Ephe- 
sus. Luke  informs  us  why  Paul  did  not  land  there  : he  was 
afraid  of  the  length  of  residence  he  would  have  had  to  make, 
and  time  pressed,  if  he  would  reach  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost. 
Therefore  he  stopped  only  at  Miletus,  a city  situated  about  nine 
(German)  miles  to  the  south,  where  he  arrived  on  a Saturday. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  festival  of  Sunday  is,  according  to  the  biblical  his- 
tory and  doctrine,  not  legal,  but  evangelical.  It  is  here  men- 
tioned in  a very  unpretending  manner : it  may  even  appear  to 
be  entirely  accidental  that  this  assembly  for  religious  worship 
occurred  on  a Sunday.  The  apostolic  sanctification  of  Sunday 
was  not  a law,  but  only  a custom,  corresponding  to  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  Augsburg  Confession  declares  that  Sunday  is  an 
ordinance  to  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  love,  but 
not  as  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation. 

2.  In  the  actions  of  the  Christians  assembled  at  Troas, 
divine  worship  and  Christian  fellowship  are  interwoven  together 
in  a holy  manner.  The  Apostle  Paul  there  takes  leave  of  the 
brethren  ; but  his  farewell  discourse  was  also  a discourse  from 
the  word  of  God ; and,  conversely,  his  teaching  of  divine  things 
was  also  a free,  social  conversation  ( o/uXeiv  htaXeyeaOai).  They 
assembled  together  to  break  bread  : this  was  a holy  sacramental 
supper  of  the  Lord,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a meal  of  bro- 
therly fellowship.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  sanctifies  the  natural, 
and  imparts  to  the  bond  of  union  between  man  and  man  true 
stedfastness,  a higher  value,  and  a more  friendly  cordiality.  And 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  the  God-man,  communicates  itself 
to  believers  in  visible  signs  and  material  pledges.  Thus  the 
human  and  the  divine,  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  nature  and 
grace,  join  hand  to  hand  in  Christianity. 

3.  The  restoration  of  the  young  man  to  life  took  place  by 
means  of  the  contact  and  embrace  of  the  apostle.  Paul  brought 
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the  warmth  of  his  life  directly  into  contact  with  the  scarcely 
dead  body.  Certainly  there  was  no  virtue  in  this  to  impart  life 
to  the  dead ; that  was  due  to  the  almighty  power  of  God.  But 
while  this  operated  through  a man  full  of  faith  and  the  Spirit, 
corporeal  and  natural  means  are  employed.  So  with  most  of 
the  miracles  of  J esus ; so  in  the  healing  by  the  imposition  of 
hands;  so  here,  in  the  restoration  of  the  young  man  to  life. 
But  the  unpretending  manner  in  which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  it,  shows  that  the  supernatural  becomes  itself  natural  in  the 
higher  order  of  things,  and  therefore  requires  no  great  ado 
about  it.  » 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Now  after  the  uproar  had  ceased , Paul  called  the  disciples , 
and  blessed  them  (Luther’s  translation),  and  departed  (ver.  1). 
Xot  as  a hireling  who  sees  the  wolf  comincr  did  Paul  flee,  but 
he  took  his  departure  after  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  peace 
re-established  (Rieger). — The  servants  of  God,  when  they  de- 
part, leave  their  blessing  behind  them  : not  only  the  blessing  of 
the  scattered  seed,  but  also  the  blessing  of  their  prayers,  the 
blessing  of  their  tears  numbered  by  God,  and  the  blessing  of 
their  Saviour’s  promises  to  them.  Verily,  a beautiful  legacy  of 
the  servants  of  God  (Apost.  Past.). 

A nd  when  he  had  gone  through  these  regions , and  had  exhorted 
them  (ver.  2).  As  a prudent  householder  is  not  only  diligent  to 
make  gains,  but  also  to  preserve  what  he  has  gained  ; so  ought 
a teacher  not  only  to  win  souls  for  Christ,  but  also  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  them  for  Him  (Starke). — We  find  Paul  in  all  circum- 
stances one  and  the  same.  In  imprisonment,  in  tumults,  among 
the  disciples,  in  the  world,  on  journeys,  in  short,  wherever  he 
was,  he  was  a servant  of  God,  so  that  he  did  not  forget,  in  the 
most  difficult  paths  and  in  all  places,  to  exhort,  comfort,  and 
strengthen  believers.  How  does  this  shame  those  who  divest 

O 

themselves  of  their  ministerial  character  with  their  pulpit-gown, 
and  leave  it  behind  at  the  church-door,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
consecrate  their  journeys  to  the  service  of  Jesus ! (Apost.  Past.) 

But  the  Jews  lying  in  wait  for  him , he  resolved  to  return 
through  Macedonia  (ver.  3).  Paul  knew  well  that  he  could  not 
long  escape  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  but  he  wished  to  avoid 
them,  until  the  hour  of  the  Lord  came  (John  vii.  30),  (Williger). 
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— He  has  said,  “Fear  not  them  who  can  kill  the  body:”  but 
He  has  also  said,  “Beware  of  men”  (Rieger). 

And  there  accompanied  him,  etc.  (ver.  4).  How  variously  is 
a Christian  regarded ! Some  lie  in  wait  for  his  life : others 
were  ready  in  love  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him  (Rieger). — 
God  must  have  had  peculiar  delight  in  the  fellowship  of  those 
believers  with  the  sufferings  of  Paul ; so  that  He  has  caused 
all  the  names  of  those  who  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his 
exile  to  be  carefully  noted.  He  thus  declares  their  trial  of 
faith  and  love  to  be  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance  (Apost. 
Past.). — Six  or  seven  pious  people  united  together  are  a formid- 
able enemy  to  the  devil,  especially  when  they  have  a Paul  for 
their  leader.  O Lord,  grant  such  missionaries  to  the  heathen  ! 
(Quesnel.) 

After  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  (ver.  6).  Paul  remained 
quiet  during  the  holy  Easter  week.  Holy  days  should  not  be 
spent  on  journeys,  so  far  as  these  can  be  adjourned  (Lindheim). 

But  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  we  were  assembled  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  to  them  (ver.  7).  The  bread  of  the 
divine  word  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  agree  well  together.  The 
first  must  prepare  us  for  the  second,  and  the  second  must  impart 
more  pleasure  to  the  first  (Starke). — And  continued  his  speech 
until  midnight.  That  it  is  said  of  Paul  that  he  exhorted  them 
with  many  words  (ver.  3),  and  here  again  that  he  continued 
his  speech  until  midnight,  is  a delightful  example  of  the  fulness 
of  grace  and  ardour  of  spirit  with  which  his  heart  was  filled, 
even  to  the  end  of  life.  No  excuse,  however,  can  be  derived 
from  this  for  too  long  preaching.  Not  every  preacher  is  a Paul, 
whose  word  overflows  with  the  Spirit,  and  whose  heart  overflows 
with  grace.  And  not  every  sermon  is  a farewell  sermon  as  this 
was,  when  Paul  intended  to  depart  the  next  day  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  there  were  many  lamps  in  the  upper  chamber  (ver.  8). 
The  Gospel  has  sanctified  all  times  of  the  day,  even  those  of  the 
darkness,  for  its  service.  And  the  evening  hours  in  particular, 
sanctified  by  the  meetings  of  believers,  have  something  peculiarly 
affecting,  because  by  this  the  victory  of  the  Lord  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  becomes  very  perceptible.  Certainly  also  the 
enemy  has  sought,  and  not  without  success,  to  foist  in  his  dark- 
ness into  these  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  children  of  the  light 
(Williger). — The  fact  that  the  many  lamps  in  the  upper  chamber 
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are  remembered,  is  a sign  how  carefully  they  endeavoured  to 
avoid  all  offence  (Rieger). 

There  sat  a young  man  (ver.  9).  If  this  sleep  was  fatal  which 
occurred  at  midnight,  what  excuse  can  there  be  for  those  who 
sleep  in  the  church  in  the  day-time  ? And  if  bodily  sleep  is 
so  dangerous,  how  much  more  dangerous  is  the  spiritual  sleep 
of  false  peace  ! (Starke.) — How  can  Christians  be  excused  who 
never  sleep  in  church,  because  they  do  not  go  there;  who, 
lulled  in  the  deep  sleep  of  false  security,  not  only  fall  down 
from  the  third  storey,  but  from  God  and  heaven,  into  the  abyss 
of  sin  and  hell,  and  are  entirely  dead  1 (Gossner.) — An  accident, 
which  takes  place  when  we  are  engaged  in  a lawful  and  holy 
work,  is  no  proof  of  the  divine  displeasure  (Starke). 

But  Paul  went  down  and  fell  upon  him  (ver.  10).  To  extend 
himself  upon  the  dead,  is  a posture  which,  indeed,  Elijah  and 
Elisha  employed ; but  our  blessed  Saviour  never,  nor  Peter  at 
the  raising  of  Tabitha.  Everything  has  its  propriety  (Rieger). 
— Make  no  noise  (Luther).  Noise  ought  never  to  be,  especially 
at  the  tokens  of  God’s  presence ; but  it  is  particularly  to  be 
avoided  at  death,  and  those  present  are  then  to  be  referred  to 
what  is  to  be  discerned  concerning  the  invisible  and  the  ministry 
of  angels  in  such  a place,  and  to  what  is  to  be  conjectured  on 
scriptural  grounds  (Rieger). 

Then  he  went  up  and  broke  bread  (ver.  11).  Everything  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption, — a beautiful  proof  of  the  internal 
composure  of  those  assembled  (Williger). 

And  they  brought  the  lad  alive , and  were  not  a little  comforted 
(ver.  12).  God  preaches  sometimes  by  the  dead  and  sometimes 
by  the  living,  Sirach  xxxviii.  23  (Starke). — The  disciples  re- 
ceived him  again  alive,  a true  Sunday  child,  and  a precious 
farewell  gift  of  the  apostle  (Besser). 

He  himself  purposed  to  go  by  land  (ver.  13).  The  circum- 
stance that  Paul  went  on  foot,  and  was  thus  separated  for  a 
time  from  intercourse  with  his  beloved  brethren,  had  doubtless 
a very  peculiar  transaction  with  God  for  its  reason.  Probably 
this  witness,  hastening  to  suffering,  found  it  necessary  to  pray 
earnestly  to  God,  and  to  consecrate  himself  as  a willing  sacrifice 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  In  such  cases  we  must,  as  Jesus 
did  with  His  disciples,  separate  ourselves  from  all  brethren,  and 
deal  with  God  alone  (Apost.  Past.). 
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For  he  hastened  to  he  at  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (ver.  16). 
A teacher  must  be  like-minded  as  his  Lord  and  Master.  As 
He,  at  the  time  of  His  passion,  met  His  sufferings  voluntarily ; 
so  here  Paul  hastened  to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  although 
he  knew  that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him  there  (Starke). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-16). — The  Lord  bless  you 
(ver.  1).  By  this  we  implore  : 1.  That  God  may  preserve  you 
in  body  and  spirit ; 2.  may  bestow  upon  you  His  grace  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in  the  adoption  of  children  ; 3.  may 
give  you  peace  in  country,  church,  house,  and  heart  (Lisco). — 
When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city , flee  ye  to  another.  1.  How 
Paul  followed  this  counsel.  2.  What  we  should  learn  there- 
from (Lisco). — How  trouble  and  persecution  are  blessed  to  the 
servants  of  God.  1.  They  thereby  become  more  fit  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  work.  2.  They  are  thereby  united  in  closer 
love  to  one  another  (Lisco). — The  communion  of  saints , vers. 
7-17.  1.  How  it  is  manifested  in  the  love-feast,  and  in  the 

preaching  of  the  word,  which  is  readily  preached  and  willingly 
heard.  2.  How  it  is  tried  by  a dangerous  interruption,  but 
which  by  God’s  aid  terminates  in  holy  joy.  3.  How  it  becomes 
fruitful  in  harmonious  action  and  suffering  (Lisco). — Preaching 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  1.  In  their  nature.  2.  In  their  con- 
nection. 3.  In  their  blessing  (Lisco). — The  resuscitation  of  the 
dead  at  Troas.  1.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ. 
2.  The  means  of  strengthening  our  faith  (Lisco). — How  to  the 
faithful  servant  of  God , every  deliverance  from  danger  is  a new 
incitement  to  redeem  the  time  for  the  service  of  the  Lord : repre- 
senting to  him  the  impending  nearness  of  death  and  the  helpful 
nearness  of  his  Lord. — The  last  missionary  ways  of  Paul : or, 
u I must  work  while  it  is  day,  before  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work.”  The  day  of  the  apostle  draws  toward  evening, 
his  pilgrimage  is  near  its  close ; but  he  continues  to  work  un- 
weariedly  : 1.  blessing  the  brethren,  in  love,  vers.  1,  2 ; 2.  suffer- 
ing persecution,  in  patience,  ver.  3 ; 3.  preaching  the  Gospel, 
in  power,  ver.  7 ; 4.  working  miracles,  in  faith,  vers.  9-12  ; 
5.  and  hastening  to  the  appointed  end,  in  stedfast  obedience. — 
The  peaceful  campaign  at  Troas.  1.  The  peaceful  host,  which 
marches  thither : Paul  with  his  seven  companions  (vers.  4-6). 
2.  The  peaceful  work,  which  is  there  completed  : the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  resuscitation  of  Eutychus  (vers.  9-12). 
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3.  The  peaceful  return  which  is  permitted  them  : departure  in 
love  (ver.  13)  ; farther  journey  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  16). — The 
memorable  nocturnal  service  at  Troas.  1.  An  admonitory  ex- 
ample of  Christian  zeal  for  God’s  word : on  the  part  of  the 
apostle,  who  is  not  weary  of  preaching ; and  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation,  who  are  not  weary  of  hearing  until  midnight. 
u O Lord  Jesus,  abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening  : let 
not  Thy  bright  light  be  extinguished  among  us.”1  2.  A warn- 

ing example  of  human  weakness  and  sloth  : the  sleep  and  fall 
of  Eutychus.  a Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion.” u The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.”  3.  A 
consolatory  example  of  divine  grace  and  faithfulness  : the  re- 
suscitation of  the  young  man,  the  comfort  of  the  Church.  a W e 
have  a God  who  helps  : the  Lord,  He  is  the  Lord  who  delivers 
from  death.” — The  young  man  Eutychus , an  instructive  example 
to  all  the  unstedfast  in  the  Church.  1.  By  his  dangerous  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  congregation  : during  the  hear- 
ing of  the  divine  word,  the  heart  may  be  overpowered  by  the 
sleep  of  false  security.  2.  By  his  terrible  fall  from  the  third 
storey  to  the  street- pavement  : an  admonitory  representation 
of  the  great  fall  from  an  imaginary  height  of  faith  to  sin  and 
perdition.  3.  By  his  miraculous  deliverance.  In  the  arms  of  a 
Paul,  who  penetrates  him  with  his  power  of  life  and  wTarmth  of 
love,  even  the  deeply  fallen,  he  who  is  thought  dead,  may  by  the 
wonderful  grace  of  God  again  become  living.  But  it  remains 
a miracle,  of  which  even  the  Scripture  does  not  relate  many 
similar.  Let  us  not  run  the  risk.  Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  It  is 
a precious  thing,  when  the  heart  is  stedfast. — The  dangerous 
sleep , and  the  blessed  awakening.  1.  The  sleep  of  one,  slumber- 
ing in  false  security  towards  spiritual  death.  2.  The  awak- 
ing of  a soul,  penetrated  by  the  grace  of  God,  from  death  to 
life. — Paul  over  the  dead  body  of  Eutychus;  or , the  miraculous 
power  of  an  apostolic  personality.  1.  He  went  down,  in  com- 
passionate tenderness.  2.  He  fell  upon  him,  with  quiet  and  earnest 
prayer.  3.  He  embraced  him,  with  encircling  and  assiduous 
love. — Make  no  noise ; a friendly  exhortation  in  every  house  of 
mourning.  1.  Desecrate  not  the  quiet  chamber  of  the  dead  : 
with  wild  complaints  against  God  ; with  disconsolate  mourning ; 
with  vain  funereal  parade ; with  unbrotherly  contentions  about 
1 From  a German  hymn. 
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the  inheritance.  2.  But  remain  still  in  the  Lord  : in  patient 
submission  under  His  mighty  hand ; in  meek  reception  of  His 
comforting  word ; in  childlike  trust  on  His  gracious  presence  ; 
in  tender  ministration  of  love.  u When  it  is  quiet,  an  angel 
passes  through  the  room  : thus  the  holy  angels  of  God  pass 
through  the  quiet  house  of  mourning,  the  angel  of  judgment, 
but  also  the  angel  of  comfort.” — Paul  alone  on  his  way  to 
Hssos : or,  the  quiet  hours  of  a much  employed  servant  of  God, 
as  hours  of  testing  intercourse  with  himself,  of  holy  communion 
with  the  Lord,  of  blessed  rest  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and 
of  earnest  collectedness  for  new  conflicts. 

C. 

Farewell  Discourse  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Elders. 

Chap.  xx.  17-38. 

17  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the 
Church.  18  And  when  they  came  to  him,  he  said  to  them,  Ye  know,  from 
the  first  day  that  I came  into  Asia,  hew  I have  been  with  you  during  the 
whole  time,  19  Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility,  amid  tears  and  tempta- 
tions, which  befell  me  by  the  snares  of  the  Jews : 20  How  I have  kept  back 
nothing  that  was  profitable,  but  have  announced  to  you,  and  taught  you 
publicly,  and  in  your  houses,  21  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
Greeks,  change  of  mind  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  22  And  now,  behold,  I go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  what  will  befall  me  there,  23  Except  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wit- 
nesses to  me,  from  city  to  city,  saying,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  await  me. 
24  But  I esteem  my  life  of  no  account  for  myself,  in  order  to  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I have  received  from  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  25  And  now,  behold,  1 
know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I have  gone  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom,  will  see  my  face  no  more.  26  Therefore  I testify  to  you  this  day, 
that  I am  pure  of  the  blood  of  you  all.  27  For  I have  not  shrunk  back  from 
declaring  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  28  Take  heed  then  to  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock,  among  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  you  as 
overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  He  has  purchased  by  His 
own  blood.  29  I know  that  after  my  coming  ravenous  wolves  will  enter 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock  ; 30  And  from  the  midst  of  you  will  men 
arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them. 
31  Therefore  watch,  and  remember,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  I did 
not  cease  day  and  night  to  exhort  every  one  of  you  with  tears.  32  And 
now  I commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  who  is  able  to 
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build  up  and  to  give  an  inheritance  among  all  them  who  are  sanctified, 
33  I have  coveted  no  man’s  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  34  Ye  yourselves  know 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  my  companions, 
35  I have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  ye  ought  to  work,  and  to  assist 
the  weak,  and  to  be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; for  He  Himself 
has  said,  “ It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

36  And  having  spoken  these  things,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with 
them  all.  37  And  there  was  much  weeping  among  all,  and  they  fell  on 
Paul’s  neck  and  pissed  him  ; 38  Sorrowing  most  for  the  word  that  he  had 
spoken,  that  they  would  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they  accompanied  him 
to  the  ship. 

Yer.  19.  TIoAAai/  before  Ixy.pvuv  is  a later  addition  : it  is  wanting  in  the 
majority  of  uncial  MSS.,  and  in  many  versions. 

Yer.  23.  After  hapcxprvpsrx^  the  five  oldest  MSS.  have  pool,  which  the 
textus  receptus,  after  the  two  youngest  uncial  MSS.  G.  and  H.,  has  errone- 
ously omitted. 

Yer.  24.  The  most  difficult  reading,  x'hJi  ovhsvog  Tioyov  rroidvpoxt  rv.v 
ipv%viv  npoixv  spixvru,  attested  by  four  MSS.  of  the  first  rank,  B.C.D. 
(second  hand)  and  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  and  by  several  Oriental  versions,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  ; whereas  the  textus  receptus  has  «aa’  oiihsvog 
'hoyov  /7roiovpc,xt  oy<5s  r.  ip.  peon  ripe,. ; and  Lachmann  reads  oiihsvog  "Koyov 
i-fcu  oyBs  rroiovpoxt  r.  ip.  npt,.  epo.  Both  are  evidently  alterations  for  the  sake 
of  simplifying  the  original  text. 

Yer.  25.  Tot/  ©soy  after  fixaihiix'j  is  an  explanatory  addition,  but  is  want- 
ing in  the  three  most  important  uncial  MSS. ; whilst  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  omitted,  if  it  were  originally  there. 

Yer.  28.  Here  there  is  a dogmatically  very  important  difference  in  the 
reading : rqv  IxxT^Yioixv  rov  xvplov  and  ryjv  lxx\Y\aixu  rov  ©soy.  The  textus 
receptus  has  the  latter  reading  ; but  the  former  is  decidedly  supported  by 
external  authorities,  and  is  certainly  the  original  reading.  For  four  uncial 
MSS.,  A.C.D.E.,  14  cursive  MSS.,  several  Oriental  versions  and  fathers,  have 
xvpiov.  Only  one  uncial  MS.,  the  Vatican,  but  also,  according  to  Tischendorf’s 
Notitia  editionis  codicisbibliorum  Sinaitici  1860,  the  Sinaitic  Codex  of  thefourth 
century,  lately  discovered  by  him,  several  cursive  MSS.,  the  Yulgate,  but 
none  of  the  fathers  before  the  fourth  century,  and  before  the  Arian  controver- 
sies, have  ©soy.  Some  MSS.  unite  both  xvpiov  and  ©soy,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  xxl.  As  regards  the  internal  evidence,  the  circumstance 
which  Bengel  adduces  in  favour  of  ©soy  rather  decides  against  it,  that  Paul 
never  uses  in  his  epistles  the  expression  \xxhy\oix  rov  xvplov,  but  eleven  times 
the  expression  IjcxA.  t.  ©soy.  Therefore  some  transcribers  might  adapt  it  to 
the  Pauline  usage,  by  which  the  combination  of  xvplov  and  ©soy,  and  the 
alteration  of  ©soy  instead  of  xvpiov , might  have  been  introduced.  Besides,  xlpox 
rov  ©soy  was  congenial  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

Yer.  29.  07lx  is  the  original  reading ; not  yxp  oUx  rovro , which  Tischen- 
dorf,  on  the  ground  of  some  younger  MSS.,  has  adopted  with  the  textus 
receptus.  The  additional  words  are  a favourite  interpolation. 

Yer.  32.  ’AdsA<po<  after  vpixg  is  also  a later  addition : it  is  wanting  in 
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A.B.D.  and  in  six  old  versions. — 0 Uolopviaca  is  the  original  reading  : Tisch- 
endorf  has  erroneously,  after  G.  and  H.,  adopted  the  compound  verb  ixoiKoh. ; 
whereas  the  simple  verb  has  the  five  remaining  uncial  MSS.  for  it. 

Yer.  35.  The  genitive  plural,  ruu  'Koyuv,  is  undoubtedly  original.  Both 
rou  hoyou  and  rov  hoyov,  which  are  not  sufficiently  supported  by  external  au- 
thorities, arose  from  the  fact  that  only  a single  saying  of  Jesus  is  adduced. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  from  Miletus. — Paul,  having  called  the  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  addressed  to  them  this  memorable  farewell 
discourse  ; evidently  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  only,  and  not  to 
those  also  of  other  neighbouring  churches  (Irenaeus).  He  re- 
minds them,  first  of  all,  of  the  fidelity  and  conscientiousness  of 
his  ministry  among  them.  ’ Arvo  TTpcorr]^ — ' Act [av  is  logically  to 
be  referred  to  7rco? — iyevoprjv,  not  to  errlaraaOe.  The  manner 
of  his  conduct  he  describes  in  vers.  19-21,  as  that  of  an  earnest 
and  at  all  times  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
ndaa  raireivotyp.  is  a genuine  Pauline  expression : with  every 
possible  expression  of  humility.  Yer.  20,  &>?,  etc.,  is  a further 
exposition  of  i r<w? — iyevoprjv.  ' Tiro areXXea 6 at  is  even  by  classi- 
cal writers,  as,  for  example,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  and  Plu- 
tarch, used  for  reserved  discourse  ; ovBev  yrreareCXapr^v  is  to  be 
referred  to  genuine  boldness  ; rov  prj  dvayyeiXcu  expresses,  in 
virtue  of  the  original  import  of  the  infinitive  with  the  genitive 
of  the  article,  the  design,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
it  denotes  merely  the  manner  or  mode : quominus  ea  vobis  an - 
nuntiarem.  AiapaprypeaQai  has  here  the  object,  to  which' the 
testimony  practically  refers,  and  to  which  it  will  incite,  in  the 
accusative.  Meravora  eh  rov  Geov  is  change  of  disposition, 
conversion  toward  God,  and  is  not,  as  Beza,  Bengel,  and  others 
think,  to  be  restricted  to  the  Gentiles,  as  if  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apostles,  did  not  require  con- 
version as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

2.  And  now , behold , I go. — The  apostle,  in  ver.  22,  passes 
from  the  past  to  the  future.  AeBepevos  tw  t Tvevpan  has  given 
rise  to  many  interpretations,  both  as  regards  BeBep.  and  as 
regards  n Tvevpan.  The  first  has  been  often  understood  of  bonds 
and  fetters  ; spiritu  jam  alligatus , vincula  prcesentiens  (Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Bengel).  But  this  by  no  means  suits  ra — prj  eiBcos. 
Accordingly  BeBepevos  must  be  understood  in  the  biblical  sense, 
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constrained,  necessitated.  Many  interpreters  refer  7 rvevya  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ; so  that  they  understand  it  either,  “ constrained  by 
the  Holy  Spirit”  (Beza,  Calvin);  or,  “bound  to  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (Meyer,  1st  edition);  or,  “on  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  I go  bound”  (Oecumenius).  But  as  in  ver.  23  to  7 rvev/ia 
to  arjiov  is  expressly  named,  so  7 rvevya  in  ver.  22  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  apostle 
himself : constrained  in  spirit,  led  by  an  internal  necessity,  I 
go  up  to  Jerusalem. 

3.  Except  that  the  Holy  Spirit . — -Otl  after  7 r\rjv  is  still 
dependent  on  etSoo?.  The  Holy  Spirit,  namely,  by  the  mouth  of 
Christian  prophets  (compare  chap.  xiii.  2,  xxi.  4,  10).  Paul 
says,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  were  predicted  to  him  at  Jeru- 
salem from  city  to  city.  It  is  true  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
related  until  chap.  xxi.  4,  11  ; but  who  will  assure  us  that  Luke, 
who  from  ver.  3 has  related  everything  summarily,  has  omitted 
nothing  of  this  kind?  Only  on  this  supposition  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Luke  has  committed  an  anachronism  (Schnecken- 
burger).  The  predictions  of  the  prophets  caused  the  apostle  to 
expect  imprisonment  and  other  troubles  in  Jerusalem  ; but  it 
was  not  exactly  known  to  him  what  would  befall  him  there. 

4.  But  I esteem  my  life  of  no  account. — The  reading  ovSevos 

Xoyov  TToiovyai  rpv  nyiav  iyaorw  is  hardly  to  be  con- 

strued, with  Meyer,  as  if  ovSevos  Xoyou  nyiav  were  connected 
together ; for  although  rlfuos  once  occurs  with  the  genitive  of 
value  (Plato,  in  the  Sophists),  yet  in  far  the  greatest  number 
of  instances  it  is  used  absolutely,  especially  as  iroiovyai  itself 
contains  the  idea  of  value.  Accordingly,  the  literal  meaning  is, 
“ I esteem  my  life  of  no  account,  as  a life  valuable  to  myself.’ 
The  two  other  readings,  \6yov  e^co  and  \6yov  iroiovyai , import, 
“ I have  regard  to  nothing ; I do  not  even  count  my  life  dear  to 
myself.”  Bengel  takes  &>?  reXeicocrcu  comparatively  : “ My  life 
is  not  to  me  so  dear  an  object  as  the  finishing  of  my  course.” 
This  might  be  grammatically  simple,  but  logically  it  does  not 
recommend  itself,  as  we  would  then  expect,  “ to  finish  my  course 
faithfully,”  instead  of,  “ with  joy.”  The  infinitive  with  c 0?  must 
therefore  express  the  design  : “ In  order  that  I may  finish  my 
course  with  joy.” 

5.  And  now , behold , I know. — The  apostle  did  not  know  what 
was  to  befall  him  at  Jerusalem.  But  he  asserts  it  as  a definite 
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knowledge,  that  those  present  from  Ephesus,  indeed  all  the 
churches  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gospel,  would  see  his 
face  no  more.  'T/i-et?  nravre ? indicates  the  Ephesian  elders  as, 
in  a manner,  the  representatives  of  all  those  churches  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Paul  here  speaks 
very  positively  of  his  presentiment  of  death,  hut  not,  however, 
as  a divine  revelation.  At  a later  period,  indeed,  in  his  epistles 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,— as,  for  example,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians, — he  was  not  so  certain  whether  he  might  not 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  again  visit  the  churches.  But  as  his  libe- 
ration at  Rome  is,  historically,  extremely  doubtful,  his  foreboding 
here  did  not  deceive  him.  To  maintain  that  Luke  put  these 
words  in  the  mouth  of  Paul^ostf  eventum  might  be  defended,  if 
the  impossibility  of  Paul’s  thus  speaking  at  that  time  could  be 
made  out. 

6.  Therefore  I testify  to  you  this  day , namely,  because  I take 
my  final  departure,  and  may  never  again  address  you.  Bengel 
understands  yaprupoyac  here,  as  it  frequently  occurs  in  the 
classics,  testem  cito , in  testimonium  voco , which  would  indeed  give 
an  excellent  sense,  only  the  dative  vyiv  is  opposed  to  it,  as,  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  the  pronoun  would  have  been  in 
the  accusative.  Ver.  27  is  in  point  of  fact,  and  also  in  part  verb- 
ally, identical  with  ver.  20.  The  counsel  of  God  is  His  counsel 
of  grace  and  redemption : irdcra^  with  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

7.  Take  heed  then  to  yourselves. — The  farewell  exhortation  is 
united  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle’s  innocence  : I am  not  to 
blame  ; the  blame  will  only  rest  on  you ; therefore  (ow)  do  your 
part,  in  order  to  take  heed  both  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock. 
The  Church  is,  as  it  were,  a flock  which  must  be  fed  and  pro- 
tected against  ravenous  wolves  (7 rolyvcov,  iroiyaiveiv , \vkoi). 
For  this  purpose  the  elders  are  to  minister;  they  are  appointed 
as  overseers.  The  word  eW<x«;o7ro£  is  here  used,  not  as  an  offi- 
cial term,  but  only  to  express  the  business  and  the  duty  of  the 
elders,  to  exercise  watchful  oversight  and  care.  IIoLyaiveiv  in 
itself  comprehends  practical  guidance  and  government,  as  well 
as  nourishment  and  maintenance  with  the  wholesome  food  of 
the  word,  and  with  all  the  means  of  grace.  HepLTroLeZaOai  is  to 
purchase,  to  convert  into  our  own  property.  See  Dogmatical 
and  Ethical  Remarks,  No.  7. 

8.  I know  that , after  my  coming , grievous  wolves  will  enter  in. 
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— Careful  pastoral  oversight  is  the  more  necessary,  because 
wolves  and  seducers  will  come,  who  will  treat  the  Church  in  an 
unsparing  manner.  They  will  come  ptera  ttjv  acfrtfjlv  ptov  ; that 
is,  not,  as  most  interpreters  render  it,  after  my  going  away — 
the  departure  of  the  apostle : never  signifies  departure, 

but  only  arrival,  coming.  Accordingly  the  words  simply  mean, 
u after  my  coming,  at  a later  period,  other  people  will  come.” 
Primum  venit  Paulus , deinde  venient  lupi:  Bengel.  But  they  come 
et?  tt)v  irc/c\ .,  not  eirl  r.  i/c/cX. ; they  come  from  without,  and 
enter  into  the  Church.  Persecutors,  therefore,  cannot  be  here 
meant  (Grotius,  persecutio  sub  Nerone)  ; but  false  teachers,  who 
will  come  into  the  Church  from  without.  On  the  other  hand, 
seducers  are  mentioned  from  the  midst  of  the  Church.  ’ Airo - 
crirav  indicates  that  to  join  with  these  men  would  be  an  apostasy 
from  the  truth  and  from  the  true  Church  of  Christ. — If  we  con- 
sider what  conflicts  the  apostle,  according  to  his  epistles,  had  at 
this  time  with  false  teachers,  and  how  he  must  have  known  ex- 
actly how  matters  stood  at  Ephesus,  and  in  Asia  Minor  in  gene- 
ral, there  is  nothing  in  the  least  surprising  that  here,  looking  at 
the  future,  he  should  foretell  internal  and  external  dangers  for 
the  Church  at  Ephesus,  which  dangers,  however,  he  describes 
only  in  their  bare  outlines.  There  is  then  no  reasonable  ground 
to  suspect  here  an  anachronism,  a prediction  after  the  event, 
which  the  historian  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  (Baur, 
Zeller). 

9.  Therefore  watch. — A to  rypyryopetre  is  the  same  logical  con- 
nection as  iyoo  7 ap  ol8a , etc.  (ver.  29)  ; the  impending  dangers 
make  watchful  oversight  a duty.  Paul  here  reckons  his  resid- 
ence at  Ephesus  at  three  years.  According  to  chap.  xix.  8,  10, 
he  taught  for  three  months  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  after- 
wards for  two  years  in  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus.  This  is 
not  contradictory,  as  in  such  statements  of  time  the  period  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  strictly  chronological,  which,  especially  in 
the  context,  would  be  flat. 

10.  And  now  1 commend  you. — If  the  elders  are  to  exercise 
inviolable  fidelity,  they  themselves  must  stand  firm  in  the  grace 
and  fellowship  of  God.  Therefore  Paul  commends  them  to  the 
mighty  and  faithful  protection  of  God.  Td>  hvvaptevw,  etc., 
cannot  be  referred  to  A07G)  (Erasmus  and  others),  because  the 
reference  here  to  the  personal  Word  (Gomarius,  Witsius)  is 
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wholly  groundless,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  eternal  inheritance 
cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the  word,  but  only  to  the  personal 
God.  Accordingly  to)  Bvva/ievcg  is  to  be  referred,  with  the  Vul- 
gate, Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius,  and  Bengel,  to  Sew,  so  that  tcai 
t.  Xoyw  t.  ^aptro?  avrov  is  passed  over.  God  is  able  to  build 
up,  i.e .,  to  bestow  stability  of  spiritual  life;  and  He  is  able  to  be- 
stow an  inheritance,  i.e.,  to  grant  a lawful  and  secure  portion  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory  among  all  those  (in  fellowship  with  them) 
who  are  sanctified  to  God. 

11.  I have  coveted  no  marie  silver  or  gold. — Finally,  the 
apostle  reminds  them  of  his  own  unselfishness,  and  exhorts  the 
elders  to  similar  conduct,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  the 
Bedeemer.  Tot?  ovai  /aer  ep-ou  are  his  companions  and  assist- 
ants in  his  apostolic  work,  for  whose  maintenance  Paul  also 
provided  by  his  own  labour,  so  that  he  was  accustomed  to  require 
the  means  of  support  from  the  churches  neither  for  himself  nor 
for  his  assistants.  Ildvra,  placed  first  by  way  of  emphasis,  in 
all  things ; virehei^a,  namely,  by  his  own  example.  ’AvTikanp. 
r.  aaOevovvTcov  can  hardly  be  meant  literally,  for  then  it  would 
signify  to  assist  the  sick  and  the  physically  weak  : it  is  a devia- 
tion from  the  primitive  meaning  to  refer  it  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  (Chrysostom,  De  Wette) ; for  although  daOevr/ ?,  in  some 
passages  from  the  classics  collected  by  Wetstein,  signifies  “poor,” 
yet  the  verb  daOevelv  and  its  participle  never  have  that  meaning. 
Thus,  then,  it  only  remains  to  understand  acrOevovvres  of  weak- 
ness in  faith  and  in  Christian  disposition,  and  dvri\a/i(3.  of  kind 
forbearance,  inasmuch  as  the  asking,  or  even  the  receiving  of 
money  and  pay,  might  give  to  unconfirmed  minds  the  impression 
of  covetousness,  and  might  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  truth, 
whilst  the  complete  unselfishness  of  a teacher  would  operate 
powerfully  upon  them.  Among  the  many  sayings  of  Jesus 
referring  to  this  (\oycov),  the  apostle  adduces  only  one,  and  that 
not  given  in  the  Gospels,  but  which,  without  doubt,  he  learned 
from  oral  tradition.  The  saying  of  Jesus  is,  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal intention,  certainly  not  to  be  limited  to  the  superior  blessed- 
ness of  giving  (Meyer),  but  is  to  be  understood  in  its  full  sense  : 
“ It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  viewing  it  from  the 
conduct  of  God  toward  men,  in  the  sense  of  Matt.  v.  48,  and 
other  passages  ; and  so  that  both  giving  and  receiving  are  here 
to  be  understood  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  including 
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spiritual  and  bodily,  temporal  and  eternal  blessings.  The  appli- 
cation which  Paul  makes  of  it  is  thus  the  more  suitable. 

12.  The  speech  is  divided  into  three  parts. — I.  The  retro- 
spect of  the  past,  reminding  them  of  the  labours  of  the  apostle 
at  Ephesus,  vers.  18-21.  II.  A glance  into  the  future,*  and  the 
announcement  of  his  final  separation,  vers.  22-25.  III.  An 
exhortation  to  the  elders  concerning  their  duty  to  the  Church, 
with  reference  to  the  apostle’s  faithful  and  unselfish  activity  on 
its  behalf,  vers.  26-35.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  how  appro- 
priate this  discourse  was  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  a 
farewell  address  and  an  episcopal  charge,  how  impressive  and 
consoling,  how  full  of  love  and  holy  earnestness.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  lately  been  asserted  to  be  unhistorical,  and  the  pure  com- 
position of  the  author  of  the  history  (Baur,  Zeller).  On  the 
other  hand,  Tholuck  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839,  p.  305)  has 
pointed  out  that  this  speech  represents  to  us  the  same  spirit  and 
heart  which  the  epistles  of  Paul  exhibit.  Moreover,  as  regards 
the  doctrine,  the  peculiarly  Pauline  nature  of  this  address  is  evi- 
dently seen. — See  Dogmatical  and  Ethical  Thoughts,  No.  4 and  7. 

13.  And  after  he  had  spoJcen  thus. — At  the  conclusion,  the 
apostle  kneels  down,  all  follow  him,  and  he  closes  his  address  to 
men  with  a prayer  to  God.  After  this  the  farewell  of  each 
individual  from  Paul  takes  place,  embracing  him  and  with  many 
tears,  particularly  because  the  announcement  deeply  affected 
them,  that  they  would  see  his  face  no  more  ( Oecopelv , signifi- 
cantly, while  Paul,  ver.  25,  simply  said  o'freo-Qe,  Meyer)  ; finally, 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,  and  thus  tore  themselves 
from  him. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Paul,  in  this  address,  more  than  once  reminds  them  that 
he  had  taught  the  whole  doctrine,  and  had  kept  back  nothing 
(vers.  20,  27).  He  thus  puts  stress  not  only  on  this,  that  he 
had  taught  the  pure  doctrine,  the  real  and  uncorrupted  will  and 
counsel  of  God  Q 3ov\rj  0eofi,  ver.  27),  that  which  was  profitable 
to  souls  (ra  av^epovra,  ver.  20),  and  nothing  unprofitable  or 
absolutely  pernicious  and  leading  to  error ; but,  in  his  justifi- 
cation, and  as  proof  that  he  was  pure  of  the  blood  of  all,  he 
specially  adds,  that  he  had  reserved  nothing.  The  pure  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  The  word  of  God  is  an  organic  whole,  in 
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which  all  is  connected  together,  and  no  member  of  which  can 
be  put  in  the  background,  or  be  neglected,  without  doing  injury 
to  the  other  members.  God’s  counsel  of  redemption  is  a whole, 
in  which  righteousness  and  grace,  the  realization  and  appropria- 
tion of  salvation,  conversion  and  holiness,  the  individual  and 
the  congregational,  may  certainly  be  distinguished,  but  cannot, 
without  blame  and  injury,  be  separated.  In  God  Himself,  and 
in  His  work  of  salvation,  everything  is  inseparably  and  eternally 
united ; in  the  Scriptures,  as  a totality,  everything  is  internally 
and  exactly  joined;  in  the  announcement  of  the  Gospel,  as 
well  as  in  systematic  theology,  no  part  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
background  and  overlooked ; but  the  pure  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  ought  to  be  developed,  and  all  the  parts  and  articles  of  the 
truth  to  be  represented  in  their  exact  temperamentum , in  their 
natural  harmony. 

2.  The  apostle  describes  his  labours  as  twofold — publicly, 
and  Trom  house  to  house,  ver.  20 ; turning  himself  not  only 
to  the  Church,  but  also  to  individuals,  ver.  31.  Paul  omitted 
neither  of  these,  and  neither  ought  to  be  neglected.  Christianity 
certainly  aims  at  the  salvation  of  individuals  by  conversion 
and  sanctification,  entwines  around  man  the  bond,  torn  by  sin, 
of  living  and  blessed  fellowship  with  God,  and  in  the  work  of 
renewal  draws  that  bond  continually  the  closer  and  the  firmer. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  imparted  to  individuals,  and  constitutes 
them  the  children  of  God.  But  the  individualism  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  unhealthy  and  that  of  a recluse  : on  the  contrary, 
conversion  to  the  Lord  makes  individuals  sociable,  and  the 
family,  as  well  as  the  Church  and  Christendom,  are  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; yet  this  is  not  a regeneration  only 
of  the  man,  but  also  of  humanity  (the  second  Adam,  1 Cor.  xv. 
45,  47),  according  to  its  different  phases  in  society. 

3.  The  apostle  testified,  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, repentance  and  faith ; change  of  mind  or  conversion  to- 
w7ard  God,  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ : not  the 
one  without  the  other.  Faith  without  repentance  is  superficial; 
the  pupil  of  faith  is  a broken  heart ; Christ  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Repentance  without  faith 
is  either  inconsolable,  and  ends  hr  despair;  or  self-righteous,  and 
ends  in  making  redemption  superfluous. 

4.  Twice  in  this  speech  Paul  calls  the  Gospel,  “ the  word  of 
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God’s  grace to  evayy.  r.  %dpiTo<;  t.  Geov , ver.  24  ; o A0705  t. 
'Xapiros  avTovy  ver.  32.  The  characteristic,  by  which  the  re- 
velation of  God  in  Christ  is  properly  distinguished  from  the  old 
covenant,  is  the  manifestation  of  grace  toward  sinners  ; redeem- 
ing, forgiving,  sanctifying,  and  saving  grace.  But  to  represent 
this  as  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to  call 
that  counsel  by  this  short  name,  was  granted  only  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  inasmuch  as  his  personal  leading  to  Christ  and  his  course 
of  life  among  the  Gentiles  assisted  him  to  this  knowledge. 
That  the  Gospel  is  here  called  by  this  name,  is  a proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  address. — It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  how 
highly  the  word  of  grace  was  esteemed  by  the  apostle.  The 
ministry  which  he  received  from  Christ  is  concerned  with  nothing 
else  than  with  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
ver.  24.  And  in  the  corresponding  verse  (ver.  32),  the  word  of 
God’s  grace  is  represented  as  a power.  It  is  true  Bvvapievw 
oIkoB.  /cal  Bovvcu  k\t).  refers  to  God  Himself,  and  not  to  His 
word.  But  still  it  would  have  no  meaning  to  commit  the 
brethren  not  only  to  God,  but  also  to  His  word,  if  the  word 
were  not  in  itself  also  powerful  and  efficient.  Accordingly  the 
word  of  God  is  a power  “which  strengthens,  comforts,  and  helps 
us,”  a genuine  means  of  grace. 

5.  Paul  states  the  anxious  presentiment  of  the  things  which 
await  him  at  Jerusalem.  Prophets,  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  foretell  to  him  bonds  and  afflictions.  He  himself  does 
not  value  his  life,  and  knows  that  all  the  churches  he  has 
founded  will  see  him  no  more.  These  are  certainly  significant 
statements.  But  still  they  do  not  convince  us  that  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  divine  counsels,  that  Paul  should  suffer  death 
as  a martyr  at  Jerusalem,  but  that  God  graciously  heard  the 
supplication  and  mourning  of  the  Gentile  Christians  for  the 
life  of  the  apostle,  and  on  that  account  permitted  Paul,  already 
condemned  to  death,  to  be  rescued  by  the  Roman  power,  and 
granted  to  him  a continuance  of  life  and  labour  (Baumgarten, 
vol.  ii.  p.  372,  English  Translation).  As  no  clear  and  certain 
text  favours  such  a view,  we  are  not  permitted  to  make  such  a 
supposition. 

6.  The  ministry  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  elders  are  ap- 
pointed overseers  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  feed  the  Church 
of  the  Lord.  We  are  not  informed  how  the  elders  at  Ephesus 
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were  ordained  to  the  ministry ; but  from  analogy  (chap.  vi.  2-6, 
and  xiv.  23),  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  chosen  under 
the  direction  of  the  apostle,  and  not  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Church,  and  were  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands.  This  was  the  human  and  visible  side  of  the  transaction. 
But  the  apostle  draws  attention  to  the  invisible  and  divine  side. 
It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  has  acted ; it  is  He,  properly,  who  has 
appointed  and  commissioned  the  persons ; they  are  bound  and 
responsible  to  Him.  The  apostle  does  not  deny  the  co-operation 
of  man,  but  he  brings  prominently  forward  the  decisive  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  deny  which  would  be  at  least  as  erroneous 
and  wrong.  As  in  the  Redeemer,  the  divine  and  the  human  are 
one,  so  also  is  it  in  the  Church,  which  is  eminently  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  ( rj  €/ck\.  t.  /cvpiov).  Only  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  the  Church  the  Spirit  of  the  F ather  and  of  the  Son  works, 
and  that  the  union  is  not  personal  and  inseparable.  But  in  the 
true  acts  of  the  Church,  which  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  take  place  from  a regard  to  God  and  His  Anointed,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  divine  word,  and  with  prayer,  it  is  the  Holy 
G.host  who  there  rules.  And  if,  then,  the  Holy  Ghost  works  and 
decides,  so  must  He  dwell  in  the  members  of  the  Church  who 
act : accordingly,  the  appointment  of  elders  to  the  pastoral  office 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  rests  on  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers, 
as  a presupposition,  instead  of  being,  as  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  a hierarchical  idea. 

7.  The  Church  and  the  death  of  Christ.  With  the  design 
of  bringing  before  the  elders  their  pastoral  duty  to  the  Church 
in  its  entire  holiness  and  responsibility,  Paul  testifies  that  the 
Church  is  the  property  of  the  Lord,  being  purchased  by  His 
own  blood.  Thus  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shed  at  His  violent 
death,  is  the  means  by  which  He  has  converted  the  Church  into 
His  lawful  property.  A La  rov  ai/iaro^  tov  ISlov  is  hardly  to  be 

considered  as  the  purchase-money,  by  a strict  adherence  to  the 
image  of  irepLTroLeicrOaL.  But  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  viewed 
as  the  means  of  appropriation,  by  which  souls,  who  without  His 
sufferings  and  death  were  not  His,  have  become  His  property ; 
objectively,  inasmuch  as  He  has  procured  a right  of  possession 
to  them  by  His  death  for  them ; and  subjectively,  inasmuch  as 
the  love  of  the  Redeemer  which  impelled  Him  to  death  fills  souls 
with  the  love  of  gratitude,  and  draws  them  to  Him.  Accord- 
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ingly,  not  only  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  stress 
laid  upon  the  death  of  J esus,  but  this  is  also  put  as  the  essential 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; an  idea  which  in  itself  is 
very  profound,  and  also  purely  Pauline. 

8.  The  false  teachers.  The  apostle,  in  his  prophetic  wam- 
ing,  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  false  teachers : those  who  come 
fiom  without,  and,  as  ravenous  wolves,  lay  waste  the  Church  ; 
and  those  who  arise  from  the  Church  itself,  and  seek  to  gain 
followers.  The  latter  will  BieaTpap.^eva  XcCXelv.  A iBaafceiv  is  de- 
signedly not  chosen ; that  were  too  great  an  honour  for  such 
perverted  instruments.  What  they  speak  are  perverted,  distorted 
things.  As  a member  of  the  body  may  be  strained,  and  by  vio- 
lent bending  put  into  a distorted  position ; so  also  truths  may  be 
perveited,  placed  in  false  relations  to  each  other,  distorted  by 
exaggeration,  changed  into  caricatures  of  that  which  they  ori- 
ginally represented.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  all  false  doctrine. 
Error  is  only  a misrepresentation  of  truth ; every  false  doctrine 
has  some  truth  at  bottom,  which  is  misrepresented  by  the  fault 
of  man.  17 

9.  The  inheritance  among  all  those  who  are  sanctified.  The 
inheritance  of  the  blessed  consists  not  only  in  perfect  communion 
with  God,  but  also  in  communion  with  all  the  saints.  The  rich 
inheritance  of  the  invisible  Canaan  is  among  all  who  are  re- 
deemed from  sin  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  who  are 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  idea 
occurs  in  the  epistle,  though  not  originally  intended  exclusively 
for  the  Ephesian  Church,  yet  written  for  it : fj  /c\r) pomelo,  clvtov 
ev  rout  arytoi ?,  Eph.  i.  18.  And  certainly  the  comprehensive  fel- 
lowship with  all  the  saints  is  an  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  the 
inheritance,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world. 

10.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  natural 
man,  led  by  selfishness,  reverses  this  statement.  But  every 
morally  improved  and  virtuous  man  feels  its  truth  in  some  mea- 
sure. Plutarch  mentions  of  Artaxerxes  that  he  said,  otl  to  7 rpo- 
crdetvac  tov  acfreXelv  /3a<jiXLKcorep6v  ecrri.  And  Aristotle,  Eth. 
Nicom.  iv.  1,  says,  paXkov  ian  tov  iXevOeptov  to  hiBovcu  w Bel, 
yj  Xa^fiaveiv  oQev  Bel.  Both  of  these  are  expressed  in  accordance 
with  the  aristocratic  view  of  antiquity.  In  the  former,  with 
reference  to  the  contrast  between  rulers  and  people ; and  in 
the  latter,  with  reference  to  the  contrast  between  freemen  and 
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slaves.  Whereas  Seneca,  De  Benefic.  iii.  15,  starts  from  the 
gods,  when  he  says,  Qui  dat  beneficia , Deos  imitatur ; qui  recepit , 
fceneratores.  Still,  that  there  is  in  all  these  classical  expressions 
a certain  aristocratic  pride  of  disposition,  is  undeniable.  On  the 
contrary,  the  saying  of  Christ  rests  on  the  fact  that  God  is  love; 
and  the  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  it,  rests  on  experience 
of  the  redeeming  and  gracious  love  of  God  in  His  Son,  and 
on  the  desire  to  extend  to  all  the  blessedness  of  loving  and  of 
giving. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  from  Miletus , he  sent  to  Ephesus , and  called  the  elders 
of  the  Church  (ver.  17).  It  is  not  merely  the  remembrance  of 
the  divine  blessing  which  he  experienced  amid  his  conflicts  and 
sufferings  at  Ephesus,  but  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  brethren, 
and  to  impart  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  Church, 
an  abiding  blessing,  that  induced  Paul  to  call  the  elders  to 
Miletus  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — Superintendents  and  inspectors 
should,  after  the  example  of  Paul,  be  interested  in  the  pastors 
under  their  inspection,  confer  with,  exhort,  and  encourage  them ; 
for  what  is  done  to  a preacher,  is  done  to  a whole  congregation. 
And  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ought  willingly  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  wholesome  admonitions  from  their  super- 
intendents, and  from  esteemed  theologians,  and  to  promote  their 
good  intentions  (Starke). 

And  when  they  came  to  him , he  said  to  them  (ver.  18).  The 
address  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders  is  a glorious  compendium 
of  practical  pastoral  theology,  as  it  was  practised  by  the  apostle; 
a mirror  in  which  we  may  see  with  shame  our  dissimilar  form. 
It  is  generally  used  by  ministers  in  their  first  and  their  farewell 
discourses,  but  the  Lord  knows  how  often  it  is  abused  (Apost. 
Past.). — Ye  know  from  the  first  day , how  I have  been  with  you 
during  the  whole  time . Ye  know ! Happy  he  wTho  can  thus 
begin  his  discourse,  while  the  conscience  of  his  hearers  bears 
testimony  for  him  (Bengel). — Paul  appeals  only  to  the  con- 
science of  his  hearers,  not  to  their  empty  flattery.  Not  a letter 
of  commendation  from  men,  but  fruit  and  truth,  were  what  he 
cared  for  (Apost.  Past.). — Paul  had  served  the  Lord  at  Ephesus 
from  the  first  day.  A teacher  loses  this  blessing  who  enters 
upon  the  ministry  in  an  unconverted  state.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
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be  converted  in  the  ministry,  but  much  is  lost.  This  should 
stir  up  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  get  themselves,  in  due 
season,  well  qualified  by  God  (Apost.  Past.). 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility , and  with  many  tears  and 
temptations  (ver.  19).  There  are  in  the  ministry  many  kinds 
of  tears ; tears  of  love,  tears  of  sorrow,  and  tears  of  joy.  O 
Lord,  grant  us  many  Pauls  (Starke). — The  ministry  has  not 
purely  good  days  ; for  Paul  is  not  mindful  of  them,  but  of  tears. 
Mark  this,  ye  candidates  for  the  ministry  : prepare  yourselves 
for  them  (Starke). — The  excellent  qualifications  of  a faithful 
teacher : humility  before  God ; patience  under  many  crosses ; 
candour  and  fidelity ; indefatigableness  in  feeding  the  flock ; 
thorough  knowledge  how  and  what  we  are  to  teach  for  edifica- 
tion ; undaunted  courage  in  meeting  persecution  ; zeal  and  dili- 
gence in  running  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  both  in  the  life  and  in 
the  ministry ; earnest  love  to  the  Church ; a confident  mind  and 
a divine  boldness  in  speaking  the  truth  to  every  one,  according 
to  his  necessities ; high  esteem  of  precious,  purchased  souls ; 
prudent  foresight  of  future  trials ; contentment  in  temporal 
things  and  hatred  of  greed;  and  earnestness  in  prayer  (Starke). 
— Paul  places  the  dignity  of  his  ministry  primarily  in  his  upright 
and  humble  conduct.  In  the  present  day,  ministers  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  honor em  ordinis,  orthodoxies , etc.  (Apost.  Past.). 
— An  old  minister  of  our  church  requested  gratiam  lacrimarum . 
— A faithful  servant  of  Jesus  may  also  appeal  to  his  sufferings, 
for  these  are  a seed  of  tears,  and  bring  him  honour  (Apost. 
Past.). — If  we  are  without  trials,  we  learn  nothing,  and  do  not 
prosper ; for  that  is  the  knighthood  and  practice  of  Christians ; 
that  is  our  theology  which  we  do  not  soon  and  easily  learn 
(Luther). — Paul  speaks  of  his  tears,  for  he  was  a Christian  and 
no  Stoic.  His  whole  office  was  a ministry  of  tears,  abundantly 
saturated  with  bitterness ; but  also  looking  forward  to  the  glori- 
ous reward,  of  which  the  psalmist  speaks,  “ They  that  sow  in 
tears  shall  reap  in  joy.”  By  the  power  of  his  faith,  he  antici- 
pates the  joys  of  harvest.  He  triumphs,  while  he  weeps  ; but 
he  weeps  not  the  less,  while  he  triumphs.  He  weeps,  when  at 
midnight  he  sings  praises  in  the  prison  of  Philippi.  He  weeps, 
when  he  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  u Pejoice  evermore.”  He 
weeps,  when  he  testifies  at  Miletus,  “ that  I may  finish  my  course 
with  joy.”  He  weeps,  when  at  Pome  he  sings  his  dying  song, 
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u I have  fought  a good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.” — We  need  not  wonder  that  Paul  recurs 
so  often  to  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings : this  is  no  egotism, 
but  an  earnest  desire  to  win  for  the  truth.  He  had  learned 
this  method  in  the  school  of  his  Lord.  If  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  plead  with  the  Father  for  mercy  to  sinners,  so  they  plead 
with  men  for  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
(Monod). 

How  I have  kept  hack  nothing  that  was  profitable  (ver.  20). 
Thus  only  what  was  useful,  and  all  that  was  useful : not  what 
was  learned,  what  was  new,  what  was  beautiful,  what  was 
sublime,  what  was  rare,  etc. ; but  what  might  produce  fruit  to 
edification.  This,  and  unabridged,  was  the  contents  of  the  apos- 
tolic preaching.  Mark  that,  ye  pulpit  orators  (Apost.  Past.). — 
Not  to  keep  back  what  W'as  profitable  from  fear  of  men,  and  not 
to  advance  what  was  curious  to  please  men,  has  constituted,  at 
all  times,  a chief  point  in  the  fidelity  of  a steward  of  God 
(Rieger). — Publicly  and  privately . Thus,  not  only  in  the  pulpit, 
but  also  in  houses;  not  only  in  the  sermon,  but  also  in  the 
pastoral  office ; not  only  publicly,  but  also  privately,  a faithful 
teacher  serves  the  Lord  and  His  Church.  Two  things  must  be 
overcome  in  the  power  of  ministerial  fidelity : fear  of  men,  and 
carnal  sloth. 

Testifying  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (ver.  21).  This  is  the  true  summary  of  salvation, 
of  which  all  sermons  must  treat ; the  general  imposts  which  the 
messengers  of  God  must  demand  from  all  men  on  the  whole 
earth.  They  do  not  engage  in  other  matters  (Gossner). 

And  now , behold,  I go  bound  in  the  Spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  the  things  which  shall  befall  me  there  (ver.  22).  Faith 
does  not  wish  to  know  and  to  see  everything,  but  follows  God 
and  the  impulse  of  His  Spirit,  as  with  blindfolded  eyes.  F aith- 
ful  teachers  have  not  power  over  themselves ; but  are,  by  reason 
of  their  office,  bound  in  heart  and  spirit  to  do  and  to  suffer,  not 
what  they  will,  but  what  God  wills  (Starke). — The  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  may  befall  us,  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as 
the  strength  derived  from  the  Gospel  to  resist  the  enemy,  lest 
he  should  at  any  time  find  us  lovers  too  much  of  our  own  lives 
(Rieger). — Love,  which  has  bound  me  to  her  yoke  in  soul  and 
body ; Love,  which  has  overcome  me  and  taken  possession  of  my 
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heart ; O Love,  I resign  myself  to  thee,  to  be  thine  for  ever1 
(Angelus  Silesius). 

Except  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city , that  bonds 
and  afflictions  abide  me  (ver.  23).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a Prophet 
of  suffering,  but  also  a Comforter  in  suffering  (Quesnel). 

But  I count  not  my  life  dear  to  myself  that  I may  finish  my 
course  with  joy  (ver.  24).  “Fear  not  those  who  can  kill  the 
body,  and  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,”  Matt.  x.  28. — The  chil- 
dren and  servants  of  God  look  not  so  much  to  danger  as  to  duty; 
but  the  children  of  the  world  reverse  it  (Quesnel). — And  the 
ministry  which  I have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus . Paul’s  ministry 
was  consecrated  not  only  by  his  tears,  but  also  by  his  blood. 
And  consecrated  by  how  much  more  blood,  sweat,  and  tears, 
have  we  received  it ! Should  not  the  recollection  of  the  holy 
band  of  witnesses  and  martyrs  shame  us  at  our  indifference  in 
the  defence  of  the  truth,  which  was  testified  by  the  fathers  with 
blood?  (Williger.) — No  one  should  force  himself,  purchase 
himself,  marry  himself,  or  beg  himself  into  the  ministry,  and 
thus  run  and  preach  without  a divine  mission  and  call ; but 
wait  until  he  receives  it,  and  is  sent.  But  an  orderly  call,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  is  not  without  the  divine  power  and  blessing. 
Whom  God  sends,  him  He  qualifies  (Starke). — To  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God . Paul  announces  grace,  the  Gospel, 
with  the  last  breath  of  his  life  ; not  law,  not  morals.  Millions 
of  moral  sermons,  and  folios  of  moral  books,  will  not,  in  a thou- 
sand years,  bring  you  so  far  as  this  despised  little  word,  grace, 
the  Gospel,  will  bring  you,  in  one  minute,  when  faith  under- 
stands, and  the  heart  embraces  it  (Gossner). 

I know  that  ye  will  see  my  face  no  more  (ver.  25).  The 
thoughts  of  death  make  zealous  preachers.  He  who  thinks, 
This  may  perhaps  be  my  last  sermon,  and  my  hearers  will  see 
my  face  no  more,  will  entreat  them  the  more  earnestly,  “ Be  ye 
reconciled  unto  God.” — A faithful  teacher  may  indeed  let  his 
hearers  be  lost  from  his  sight,  but  never  from  his  mind  (Starke). 

Therefore  I testify  to  you  this  day , that  I am  pure  of  the 
blood  of  all  men  (vers.  26,  27).  Many  in  their  farewell  dis- 
courses would  wish  to  imitate  the  apostle  in  his  joyfulness,  in 
testifying  that  he  is  pure  of  the  blood  of  all ; but  this  is  the 
fruit  of  long-continued  humility,  trials,  and  tears  (Bieger). — 
1 From  a German  hymn. 
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Much  is  required  in  order  to  be  pure  of  the  blood  of  all  men  : 
we  must  have  said  all  things,  and  kept  back  nothing  of  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  ver.  27  ; we  must  have  spoken  to  all  publicly  in 
the  pulpit,  and  privately  in  the  pastoral  cure,  ver.  20 ; we  must 
have  spoken  in  all  ways,  not  only  by  the  word  in  the  sermon, 
but  by  the  example  of  Christian  life  and  suffering,  vers.  18-20. 
How  many  omissions  weigh  on  the  consciences  of  such  as  we, 
so  that  instead  of  the  joyful  declaration,  <(  I am  pure  of  your 
blood,”  we  are  rather  constrained  penitently  to  pray,  Purify  me, 
0 Lord,  with  Thy  blood ! 

Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  (ver.  28).  A 
preacher  must  be  on  his  guard  against  two  errors : either  of 
attending  too  much  to  himself  and  neglecting  the  flock ; or  of 
so  devoting  himself  to  the  flock,  that  he  forgets  the  care  of  his 
own  salvation  (Quesnel). — We  must  be  purified,  and  then  purify 
others ; instructed,  and  then  instruct  others ; enlightened,  and 
then  enlighten  others ; we  must  first  ourselves  draw  near  to 
God,  and  then  point  the  way  to  others  (Gregory  Nazianzen). — ■ 
An  evangelical  preacher  takes  heed  to  himself,  when  he  feeds  his 
own  soul  with  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ; the  experience 
of  wholesome  doctrine  protects  against  the  error  of  pernicious 
doctrine.  Abide  a sheep  of  the  Good  Shepherd ; so  wilt  thou 
become  no  false  shepherd  (Besser). — Can  a blind  man  point  the 
way  to  the  blind  ? It  is  a fearful  thing  to  be  an  unsanctified 
professor,  but  much  more  to  be  an  unsanctified  minister.  Does 
it  not  make  you  tremble,  when  you  open  the  Bible,  lest  you 
should  read  the  sentence  of  your  own  condemnation  ? When 
you  pen  your  sermons,  little  do  you  think  that  you  are  drawing 
up  indictments  against  your  own  souls  (Baxter’s  Reformed 
Pastor). — Among  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  you  as  over  seer  $, 
to  feed  the  Church  of  God , which  He  has  purchased  by  His  own 
blood.  What  a powerful  call  to  fidelity,  when  we  think  that 
we  have  to  feed  a flock  which  God  has  purchased  with  His  own 
blood ! (Starke.) — Paul  will  not  here  repeat  his  instructions, 
in  what  manner  they  are  to  feed  the  flock.  He  wishes  not  to 
instruct,  but  exhort.  He  wishes,  at  this  holy  time,  to  speak  an 
imperishable  w’ord,  to  leave  behind  him  an  inextinguishable 
impression  and  an  indelible  impulse  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 
When  he  says  only  one  word,  he  says  all,  and  supersedes  all 
further  exhortation,  while  he  must  make  his  hearers  so  deeply 
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feel  the  greatness  and  sanctity  of  their  work,  that  all  human 
eloquence  would  not  be  able  to  effect  so  much  as  this  one  word 
of  truth.  He  calls  the  Church,  u the  Church  of  God,” — His 
property  in  a yet  higher  sense  than  were  the  people  of  the  old 
covenant,  whom  He  bore  on  eagles’  wings, — His  property  by 
the  blood  of  His  own  Son  (Menken). — The  poorest  village  is  a 
church  of  God,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Thus  your 
minister  is  not  settled  among  you  to  collect  money,  to  be  a light 
of  learning,  an  antiquarian,  a gardener,  a sloth ; He  is  called 
to  be  a shepherd  of  Jesus,  the  Chief  Shepherd  (Apost.  Past.). 

After  my  departure , v:ill  wolves  come  among  you  (ver.  29. 
according  to  Luther’s  translation).  False  teachers  think,  Let 
there  be  only  peace  while  I live.  But  an  apostolic  teacher 
seeks  also  to  prevent  mischief  from  breaking  out  after  his  death 
(Apost.  Past.). 

And  from  the  midst  of  you  will  men  arise  speaking  perverse 
things  (ver.  30).  The  enemies,  of  whom  the  apostle  warns,  are 
described  partly  as  grievous  wolves,  that  is,  open  seducers  and 
murderers  of  souls,  and  partly  as  false  brethren  who  arise  from 
the  Church  itself,  and  under  a fair  appearance  of  words  utter 
pernicious  heresies.  The  apostle  earnestly  warns  them  against 
both.  The  first  are  easily  known ; the  other  are  more  con- 
cealed, and  therefore  more  dangerous  (Apost.  Past.). — Then 
might  the  elders,  as  formerly  the  disciples,  ask,  one  after  another. 
Lord,  is  it  I ? 

Therefore  watch  and  remember , that  for  the  space  of  three 
years , I dicUnot  cease , day  and  night , to  exhort  every  one  of  you 
with  tears  (ver.  31).  All  is  not  vain  self-praise  which  evil- 
disposed  men  construe  to  be  so.  Love  constrained  the  humility 
of  Paul  to  disclose  to  us  his  tears  (Starke). — It  is  as  if  we  could, 
in  these  tears  of  compassionate  love,  see  into  the  heart  of  the 
faithful  apostle,  and  discover  the  whole  secret  of  his  inner  life. 
There  we  see  the  labour  of  fidelity  in  the  service  of  J esus  Christ, 
which  does  not  cease,  day  nor  night,  to  exhort  every  one ; a seed 
of  tears  -which,  in  due  time,  springs  up  as  a harvest  of  joy. 
The  recollection  of  this  apostolic  fidelity  is  a powerful  call  to 
imitation  of  that  great  forerunner,  and  to  the  prayer,  Awake, 
spirit  of  the  first  witnesses  ! — If  thou  couldst  with  the  tears  of  a 
Paul,  and  with  the  tears  of  Him  who  bore  our  weaknesses  and 
took  upon  Himself  our  diseases,  step  among  the  wicked  genera- 
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tion  of  this  time,  thy  word  would  not  return  to  thee  void.  But 
when  wilt  thou  be  susceptible  of  such  tears  % Then  only,  when 
thou  art  no  more  weak  in  faith,  lax  in  doctrine,  cold  in  heart 
for  God’s  cause,  unsettled  in  the  chief  matter,  jealous  in  sub- 
ordinate matters ; but  hast  learned  from  the  apostle  the  truth 
in  love.  In  short,  wouldst  thou  learn  like  him  to  weep  for 
others,  learn  first  to  weep  truly  for  thyself  (Monod). 

And  now  I commend  you  to  God  (ver.  32).  Behold  here  the 
heart  of  a faithful  teacher.  He  recommends  his  flock  to  God 
and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  even  as  Christ  graciously  recom- 
mended His  disciples  to  the  Father,  John  xvii.  6,  9.  When 
ministers  have  taught,  confuted,  rebuked,  comforted,  and  done 
their  part,  they  ought  to  bring  everything  again  to  God,  and 
humbly  to  recommend  the  whole  matter  to  Him  (Starke). — We 
cannot  be  sufficiently  comforted  by  this  apostolic  word.  It  is  a 
greeting  of  the  apostolic  times  to  our  distracted  times,  by  which 
the  Church  in  its  misery  is  yet  comforted  by  those  fathers,  as 
the  true  Church  of  God,  with  the  assurance  that  it  shall  not  be 
overcome  by  the  gates  of  hell  (Williger). 

I have  coveted  no  man’s  silver , or  gold , or  apparel  (ver.  33). 
u I seek  not  yours,  but  you,”  2 Cor.  xii.  14.  Although  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  work  with  their  own  hands,  as 
Paul,  but  live  by  the  altar,  1 Cor.  ix.  13,  yet  this  word  remains 
for  them  as  a principle.  They  ought,  in  self-denying  activity, 
which  imports  much  more  than  necessary  official  duties,  and  in 
perfect  freedom  from  avarice,  to  show  themselves  as  those,  of 
whom  the  world  with  injustice  says,  that  they  would  have  the 
least  work  and  the  greatest  wages  (Williger). 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  (ver.  35).  This  say- 
ing of  the  Lord,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  caused  to  be  pre- 
served to  us  without  the  Gospel,  must  be  the  motto  of  every 
true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world,  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a ransom 
for  many ; and  who  also  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  imparts  Him- 
self in  the  fulness  of  divine  grace  to  His  Church  on  earth,  and 
finds  His  blessedness  in  such  free  giving  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 
— To  give  is  more  blessed  than  to  receive ; for  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  God,  the  more  blessed  are  we.  God  does  not  re- 
ceive, but  gives.  God  is  called  the  u Good  One,”  and  it  is  the 
property  of  the  Good  to  impart  itself.  The  more  we  give,  the 
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more  we  have.  In  blessing  others,  we  bless  ourselves.  Let  no 
heart  depart  sad  from  thy  door,  so  God  will  not  send  thee  sad 
from  Him  (H.  Muller). — As  regards  God,  we  should  and  must 
receive  out  of  His  fulness,  grace  for  grace.  The  more  we  re- 
ceive, the  more  blessed  we  are.  The  more  we  receive  from  Him, 
the  more  can  we  give  to  others.  To  be  unwilling  to  receive 
from  Him,  that  is  in  truth  unhappiness  (F.  Arndt). 

A fter  he  had  thus  spoken , he  kneeled  down , and  prayed  with 
them  all  (ver.  36).  Kneeling  down  in  ^prayer  is  a privilege  of 
the  children  of  God.  Others  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  take  place  only  in  the  closet  or  in  company  with  those 
who  understand  it,  and  is  not  to  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the 
mockery  of  the  world  (Williger). — More  is  often  obtained  by 
prayer  than  by  preaching  (Apost.  Past.). — If  Christian  friends 
thus  separate  with  prayer  to  God,  they  will  only  become  the 
more  united  in  God  (Starke). 

And  they  all  wept  much , and  fell  on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed 
him  (ver.  37).  Christians  are  no  Stoics,  who  would  free  them- 
selves from  all  mental  emotions.  Their  love  is  a fountain,  which 
often  gives  forth  the  water  of  tears. — We  are  also  to  fall  on 
Paul’s  neck,  that  we  might  retain  him  with  us ; this  takes  place 
when  we  receive  his  doctrine  and  believe  his  Gospel,  1 Thess.  ii. 
13  (Starke). 

Sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  saying , that  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more  (ver.  38).  If  the  sorrow  is  so  great  to  see  no  more 
here  below  the  face  of  those  we  love,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  sorrow  to  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the  sight  of  God,  the 
angels,  and  the  elect ! Therefore  our  comfort  and  aim  in  all 
our  temporary  separations,  is  the  reunion  in  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

On  vers.  17-38. — The  true  relation  between  shepherds  and  the 
flock  of  Christ . It  is  then  true,  enduring  both  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  when  it  is  : 1.  Fellowship  in  true  doctrine.  2.  Fellow- 
ship in  true  love.  3.  Fellowship  in  true  prayer  (Harless). — Paul's 
farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  1.  In  reminding  them  of  his 
apostolic  labours,  he  names  the  chief  points  of  evangelical 
preaching,  vers.  17-21.  2.  In  his  willingness  to  suffer,  he  ex- 

hibits to  them  the  believing  courage  of  self-denying  love  to 
Christ,  vers.  22-25.  3.  In  pointing  to  the  glory  of  the  Church  of 
God,  he  exhorts  them  to  a faithful  performance  of  their  precious 
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ministry,  vers.  27-31.  4.  In  the  prayer  at  separation,  he  leads 

them  to  the  source  of  all  strength  and  joyfulness  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  ver.  32  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — What  sweetens  the  bitterness 
of  separation . 1.  The  consciousness  of  faithfully  fulfilled  duty. 

2.  Resignation  to  the  clearly  recognised  will  of  God.  3.  The 
assurance,  strengthened  by  prayer,  of  the  divine  guidance  and 
protection  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — The  farewell  address  of  Paul 
at  Miletus.  1.  His  testimony  to  his  labours  in  the  churches, 
vers.  18-21  : to  the  performance  of  his  ministry  in  general,  that 
he  performed  it  with  humility  and  fidelity,  and  amid  tempta- 
tions ; to  the  substance  of  his  preaching,  that  he  declared  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  especially  faith  and  repentance.  2.  His 
announcement  of  his  final  departure,  vers.  22-25  : of  his  im- 
pending fate — Jerusalem  his  aim,  the  sufferings  there  floating 
before  his  mind ; of  his  resolute  determination  in  prospect  of  his 
impending  fate — readiness  to  give  up  his  life,  such  a termina- 
tion of  life  certain  to  him.  3.  His  last  will  to  the  elders,  vers. 
26-38:  an  exhortation  to  fidelity — what  obliged  them  to  it, 
wherefore  they  would  particularly  stand  in  need  of  it ; a recom- 
mendation to  divine  grace — what  he  wishes  for  them,  how  they 
have  consequently  to  conduct  themselves  (Lisco).— Two  things 
necessary  for  all . 1.  Repentance,  vers.  20,  21  : a ladder  of 

sorrow,  by  which  we  descend  into  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts ; 
it  has  three  steps — knowledge  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  desire  of  sal- 
vation. 2.  Faith,  ver.  21  : a heavenly  ladder,  on  which  we 
mount  to  God  and  eternity ; it  also  has  three  steps — knowledge 
that  the  Redeemer  has  come,  holy  joy  that  He  has  taken  up 
His  abode  with  us,  and  unshaken  confidence  in  His  reconciling, 
sanctifying,  and  saving  grace  (Lisco). — Glory  and  comfort  of  a 
Christian  preacher  (a  farewell  discourse).  1.  His  glory:  nothing 
external,  neither  riches  nor  honour,  ver.  19 ; rather  trial  and 
misapprehension,  ver.  19  ; but  still  the  glory  of  having  con- 
tinued in  joy  and  suffering  with  his  congregation,  of  having  con- 
cealed from  it  nothing  of  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
especially  of  having  preached  to  it  the  two  chief  points,  faith 
and  repentance,  vers.  20,  21.  2.  His  comfort : the  hour  of 

separation  is  come,  duty  calls  him  to  new  and  greater  conflicts, 
vers.  22,  23  ; the  preacher  does  not  regard  that — the  perform- 
ance of  his  ministry  is  above  all  considerations,  ver.  24  ; but 
although  the  separation  is  sad,  he  knows  that  he  is  pure  of  the 
ACTS — VOL.  II.  T 
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blood  of  all,  and  be  recommends  bis  flock  to  faithful  successors, 
and  to  the  grace  of  the  great  Chief  Shepherd,  vers.  26,  27,  32 
(Lisco). — How  should  a preacher  govern  his  congregation . 1.  He 
is  to  live  with  them  : a.  his  life  is  to  he  devoted  to  their  service, 
ver.  19  ; h.  he  is  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  their  life,  as  a 
friendly  sympathizer  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  ver.  18 ; c.  he  is 
to  enlighten  them  by  his  example,  and  yet  to  continue  humble, 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  ver.  19.  2.  He  is  to  impart  to 

them  the  whole  truth  : a . to  communicate  the  whole  counsel  of 
God — faith  and  repentance,  ver.  21 ; b.  to  do  so  in  living  appli- 
cation to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  ver.  20  ; c.  to  every  one  in 
particular,  that  so  he  may  account  to  God  for  every  soul,  vers. 
20,  26,  27.  3.  He  is  to  suffer  for  them  : a.  he  looks  courage- 

ously forward  in  faith  to  the  threatening  storms,  vers.  22,  23  ; 
b.  he  joyfully  gives  up  even  his  life  for  Him  who  gave  Himself 
for  us  all,  vers.  24,  25  ; c.  he  confidently  commends  himself  and 
his  flock,  in  life  and  death,  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  ver.  32 
(Lisco). — PauVs  discharge  of  his  ministry  at  Ephesus , a model  of 
an  evangelical  pastor.  From  it  we  are  to  learn  : 1.  To  serve  the 
Lord  with  all  humility.  2.  To  feed  the  flock  with  all  love. 
3.  To  resist  the  enemy  with  all  fidelity.  4.  To  look  forward  to 
our  departure  with  all  joyfulness. — The  blessed  seed  of  tears  of  a 
faithful  pastor . 1.  It  is  sown  in  sorrow.  Bitter  to  a faithful 

pastor  are  the  tears  of  self-accusation  in  weakness  and  temptation, 
as  those  shed  by  David,  Peter,  and  Paul ; the  tears  of  compassion 
for  the  sinful  wretchedness  of  the  world,  as  those  shed  by  Jere- 
miah over  the  slain  of  his  people,  by  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  and  by 
Paul  in  reference  to  the  wolves  threatening  his  flock ; the  tears 
of  love  at  the  departure  from  those  with  whom  we  were  united 
in  the  Lord,  as  those  shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  at  the 
separation  at  Miletus.  2.  But  the  seed  of  bitter  tears  ripens 
into  a harvest  of  joy.  From  the  bitter  tears  of  repentance, 
„ flows  the  sweet  assurance  of  forgiveness.  The  sad  tears  of 
compassion  are  changed  into  tears  over  rescued  souls.  The  hot 
tears  of  love  are  quieted  by  the  hope  of  reunion  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem. — The  tears  of  the  noble  servants  of  God.  1.  A pain- 
ful tax  of  human  weakness,  which  even  the  best  have  to  pay  in 
external  trials  and  internal  temptations.  2.  A precious  orna- 
ment of  holy  souls,  from  which  shines  forth  the  faithfulness 
which  follows  the  Lord  in  suffering,  and  the  love  which  weeps 
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over  the  misery  of  the  world.  3.  A fruitful  seed  for  a beauti- 
ful harvest  of  joy,  which  shall  ripen  to  those  who  weep,  not 
only  above  in  the  heavenly  plains,  where  those  who  sow  in  tears 
will  reap  in  joy,  but  also  below  on  the  field  of  the  heart,  since 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. — Ambrose’s  saying  to 
Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustin,  u The  son  of  so  many  tears 
cannot  be  lost.” — What  is  our  best  discourse  to  our  congregation? 

1.  The  discourse  of  our  evangelical  word  is  good.  2.  The  dis- 
course of  our  evangelical  conduct  is  better.  3.  The  discourse 
of  our  evangelical  suffering  is  best. — Behold , I go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  blessed  watchword  of  the  Christian  on  dark  ways . 
With  this  watchword  he  proceeds : 1.  bound,  it  is  true,  by  the 
irresistible  will  of  his  Lord,  but  free  in  the  obedience  of  love ; 

2.  not  knowing,  it  is  true,  what  will  befall  him,  but  assured  of  the 

faithful  guidance  of  his  God ; 3.  prepared,  it  is  true,  for  trials, 
but  comforted  in  looking  forward  to  the  heavenly  termination. — 
How  can  a servant  of  God , in  this  vale  of  tears,  finish  his  course 
with  joy  ? 1.  When  he  carries  in  his  heart  the  peace  of  a good 

conscience,  relying  on  the  consciousness  of  faithful  labour,  and 
on  the  assurance  of  divine  grace,  vers.  18-20,  26,  27.  2.  When 
he  leaves  behind  him  in  the  world  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  will  spring  up  over  his  grave  by  the  labour  of 
honest  successors,  and  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  eternal  God, 
vers.  28-32.  3.  When  he  ventures  to  hope  in  heaven  for  the 

gracious  reward  of  his  Lord,  and  for  the  goal  of  his  blessed  con- 
summation, ver.  24. — When  are  we  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
those  souls , whom  the  Lord  has  entrusted  to  us?  1.  When  we 
have  preached  all  that  the  Lord  has  commanded  us,  and  kept 
back  nothing  of  the  counsel  of  God,  vers.  20,  27.  2.  When  we 

have  interested  ourselves  in  all  to  whom  we  have  access ; in 
public  and  in  private;  to  Jews  and  Greeks,  vers.  20,  21. 

3.  When  we  have  done  everything  to  procure  an  entrance  to 
our  word  by  the  example  of  an  evangelical  conduct,  in  obe- 
dience, humility,  love,  patience,  and  self-denial,  vers.  18,  19, 
31-35.  4.  When  we  have  washed  away  everything,  of  which 
our  conscience  accuses  us  before  God,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
which  must  cleanse  and  reconcile  us  as  well  as  our  hearers,  vers. 
24,  36. — I know  that  ye  will  see  us  no  more  : a solemn  thought, 
both  for  ministers  and  for  hearers. — Take  heed!  a weighty 
exhortation  to  all  pastors.  1.  Take  heed  to  yourselves;  your 
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doctrine  and  your  conduct.  2.  Take  heed  to  the  flock ; its 
divine . dignity  and  its  human  weakness.  3.  Take  heed  to  the 
wolves,  who  in  a dreadful  form  come  from  without,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  steal  into  the  Church,  clothed  in  sheep’s  clothing. — 
And  now , brethren , I commend  you  to  God : the  best  conclusion 
of  all  evangelical  pastoral  work.  1.  An  expression  of  evangelical 
love,  which  cares  even  beyond  its  own  period  of  labour.  2.  An 
expression  of  evangelical  humility,  which  feels,  even  after  the 
faithfully  completed  labours  of  the  day,  that  of  ourselves  we  can 
do  nothing.  3.  An  expression  of  evangelical  faith,  which  trusts 
to  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  souls  and 
Preserver  of  men. — The  farewell  discourse  of  the  apostle  at  Miletus. 
1.  A sermon  of  apostolic  fidelity  of  love  and  of  apostolic  power 
of  faith,  for  our  example.  2.  A sermon  of  comfort,  under  the 
pains  of  separation  and  the  fears  of  love.  3.  A sermon  of  re- 
pentance, for  our  ministerial  sins  and  omissions  in  duty,  in  com- 
parison with  our  great  ministerial  predecessor. — Wherefore  is 
it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 1.  Because  it  delivers  us 

from  ourselves;  from  the  bonds  of  selfishness,  the  cares  of  super- 
fluity, and  the  burden  of  dependence.  2.  Because  it  unites  us 
to  the  brethren,  by  their  friendly  attachment,  their  active  grati- 
tude, and  their  blessed  intercession.  3.  Because  it  brings  us 
nearer  to  our  God ; that  we  are  permitted  to  be  similar  to  the 
image  of  the  All-good,  sharers  in  the  delight  of  the  All-loving, 
and  expectants  of  the  gracious  reward  of  an  eternal  Bewarder. 
— The  saying  of  separating  love:  u Yet  a little  while , and  ye  will 
see  me  no  more ” (ver.  38,  compared  with  John  xvi.  16).  1.  With 
its  bitterness : sorrow  of  orphanage ; reproaches  of  conscience, 
if  we  have  neglected  the  hour  of  our  merciful  visitation.  2.  With 
its  sweet  comfort : continuing  united  in  the  Lord ; reunion  with 
the  Lord. 


D. 

Conclusion  of  the  Journey , amid  anxious  Forebodings. 
Chap.  xxi.  1-16. 

1 And  it  came  to  pass  that  we  set  sail,  after  having  torn  ourselves  away 
from  them,  and  came  with  a quick  voyage  to  Cos,  and  on  the  following 
day  to  Rhodes,  and  from  thence  to  Patara.  2 And  finding  a vessel  which 
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sailed  to  Phenicia,  we  embarked  and  set  sail.  3 But  when  we  got  sight 
of  Cyprus,  we  passed  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  sailed  to  Syria,  and  landed 
at  Tyre ; for  there  the  vessel  was  to  deposit  its  cargo.  4 And  when  we 
had  found  out  the  disciples,  we  remained  there  seven  days : these  said  to 
Paul  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  5 And  having 
accomplished  these  days,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  whilst  they  all,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  accompanied  us  out  of  the  city ; and  we  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore,  and  prayed.  6 And  having  taken  our  leave  of  one 
another,  we  embarked,  and  they  returned  home.  7 And  we  finished  the 
voyage,  and  came  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais,  and  saluted  the  brethren,  and 
remained  with  them  one  day.  8 And  the  next  day  we  departed,  and  came 
to  Caesarea : then  we  went  into  the  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist,  who  was 
one  of  the  seven,  and  abode  with  him.  9 This  man  had  four  daughters, 
virgins,  who  did  prophesy.  10  And  as  we  tarried  there  several  days,  there 
came  down  from  Judea  a prophet,  named  Agabus ; 11  Who  came  to  us, 
and  took  Paul’s  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said,  Thus 
saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  will  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  to  whom 
this  girdle  belongeth,  and  will  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 
12  But  when  we  heard  this,  both  we  and  they  of  that  place  besought  him 
not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  13  But  Paul  answered,  What  mean  ye  to  weep 
and  to  break  my  heart  ? For  I am  ready,  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  also 
to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  14  And  when  he  was 
not  to  be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying,  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 

15  And  after  these  days,  we  made  preparations,  and  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. 16  There  went  with  us  also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Caesarea, 
conducting  us  to  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  we 
should  dwell  as  guests. 

Yer.  4.  Toi^  pxQyToi;  is  fully  attested,  as  opposed  to  the  omission  of  the 
article. — ’E mfiethstv  is  sufficiently  attested,  and  is  to  be  considered  as 
genuine,  instead  of  the  more  usual  word  u,vu,(h<x,ivuv. 

Yers.  5,  6.  The  reading  7:poaiv^,a,^zvoi  d'Trw'xoiooifAsQoi  koci  oii/ef 3. 

is  decidedly  attested,  whilst  '7rpo(xev£,oi/x,idoi,  xxl  dLoTroLooifAivoi  ccXh^ovg  Inkfi. 
has  fewer  authorities  for  it. 

Yer.  8.  0/  mpl  rou  Hxv'Aov  after  i|g A0oVrg£  is  inserted  as  the  beginning  of 
a Church  lesson,  and  is  certainly  spurious. — T ov  before  ovrog  has  not  a single 
uncial  MS.  for  it. 

Ver.  15.  ’IL'TrtGKevciaolpsvoi  is  undoubtedly  genuine  ; for  of  the  various 
different  readings  some  speak  for  1^7,  and  others  for  (rxsvc&aczpcsuot,  whilst  a 
sufficient  number  of  credible  authorities  support  the  word  eTrtaxsvxaapcsi/oi. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass. — ’ AiroairaadevTc^  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  this  separation  from  his  friends  at  Ephesus  must  have 
been  very  painful.  Cos  was  the  first  island  which  they  reached 
on  their  southern  voyage.  They  then  reached  the  famous  island 
of  Rh  odes,  off  the  south-west  point  of  Asia  Minor,  and  distant 
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about  fifteen  (German)  miles  from  Cos.  Patara,  the  next  sta- 
tion, was  a large  sea-port  town  on  the  most  southern  projection 
of  Lycia.  From  Troas  they  had,  as  it  appears,  hired  a vessel. 
At  Patara  they  allowed  it  to  return,  and  embarked  as  passengers 
in  a trading  vessel,  sailing  to  Phenicia.  They  then  came  in 
sight  of  Cyprus  ( avatyaLveaOai , a nautical  expression,  signifying 
to  get  sight  of  land),  but  passed  it  on  the  left  hand,  i.e.,  to  the 
north,  whilst  their  voyage  proceeded  south-east  to  Syria.  Syria 
is  here  used  in  the  Roman  sense,  according  to  which  both  Phe- 
nicia and  Palestine  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Syria.  Fo/xo?,  $0  prion  is  the  freight,  the  ship  cargo  : e/eeto-e, 
at  Tyre  the  vessel  had  to  deposit  its  cargo  ( rjv  diro^opn^oyevov). 

2.  And  when  we  had  found  out  the  disciples. — ’ Avevpeiv  sup- 
poses a search.  They  knew  or  supposed  that  there  were  Chris- 
tians at  Tyre,  but  without  knowing  their  name  or  residence. 
That,  after  the  apostle  had  hurried  away  from  Asia  Minor,  they 
should  spend  a whole  week  at  Tyre,  had  its  reason,  without 
doubt,  in  the  circumstance  that  they  must  wait  until  the  ship  had 
unladen,  and  was  again  ready  to  sail.  ’E^aprl^etv  Ta?  rjp,epa<; 
is  expleve , absolvere. 

3.  And  we  finished  the  voyage. — Ton  ttKovv  hiavvaavres  is  not 
to  be  construed  with  dwo  Tvpov , for  these  words  refer  to  the  com- 
plete termination  of  the  whole  voyage  from  Macedonia.  The 
last  part  of  the  voyage  was  only  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais  or  Acco 
(Acre),  the  best  haven  on  the  Syrian  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Belus,  in  sight  of  Carmel.  From  this  it  appears  the 
journey  proceeded  by  land  to  Caesarea,  36  Roman  miles  distant 
from  Ptolemais,  and  thus  not  more  than  a day’s  journey.  Here 
they  met  with  Philip,  already  known  from  chap.  vi.  5,  which  pas- 
sage Luke  refers  to  by  the  words  oVto?  etc  rco v errrd.  In  chap, 
viii.  40,  we  were  informed  that  Philip  journeyed  from  Palestine 
northward  evangelizing,  until  he  came  to  Caesarea ; and  here 
we  find  him  still  resident,  and  described  as  an  evayyeXio-r? 7?. 
This  title  is  placed  first,  because  Philip  still  laboured  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  without  being  attached  to  any  congre- 
gation, whereas  his  office  in  Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  seven  had, 
in  point  of  fact,  ceased  since  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  con- 
nection of  evayyeXiarov  with  0W0?,  “ who  was  the  evangelist 
among  the  seven”  (Meyer),  is  forced,  and  does  not  recommend 
itself.  The  observation  that  he  had  four  virgin  daughters  who 
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possessed  the  gift  of  edifying  discourse,  occurs  only  incidentally, 
because  the  discourse  is  about  Philip,  and  thus  without  any  con- 
nection with  the  events,  in  particular  without  any  prediction  by 
them  concerning  the  future  fate  of  Paul.  However,  from  this 
circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  Eusebius  (Church  History 
iii.  39)  informs  us,  after  Papias,  that  the  Apostle  Philip  had  four 
daughters  who  did  prophesy,  Gieseler  inferred  (Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1829,  p.  140)  that  ver.  9 is  an  interpolation,  originating 
from  some  one  confounding  Philip  the  evangelist  with  Philip 
the  apostle.  But  this  is  entirely  without  reason ; for  who  will 
assure  us  that  the  mistake  did  not  rather  lie  with  Papias  ? It  is 
not  for  the  first  time  that  we  here  find  a notice,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  interwoven  with  the  course  of  events. 

4.  A prophet , named  Agahus . — On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 

markable that  Agabus  is  here  introduced  as  if  he  were  entirely 
unknown,  whereas  he  was  already  mentioned  in  chap.  xi.  28, 
and  indeed  as  a prophet  also.  It  appears  that  here  that  earlier 
passage  was  lost  sight  of. — Entirely  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
ner of  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant,  Agabus  represents  what 
he  has  to  prophesy,  not  only  by  words,  but  also  by  a symbolical 
action  which  he  does  to  himself.  He  took  the  girdle  with  which 
Paul  girded  his  upper  garments,  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet 
in  presence  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  rest,  and  asserted,  as  a 
prediction  of  the  Spirit  (corresponding  to  HiiT  D&O  in  the  Old 
Testament),  that  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  would  thus  bind  the 
possessor  of  this  girdle,  as  he,  Agabus,  was  bound,  and  would 
deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles.  Tlapahwcrovo-iv  et?  eOvwv  is 

very  analogous  in  expression  to  the  prophecy  of  Christ  concern- 
ing His  own  sufferings,  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  19. 

5.  But  when  we  heard  this. — The  prediction,  partly  because 
it  was  prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  partly  by  reason  of  its 
symbolical  form,  affected  the  hearers  so  strongly,  that  the  com- 
panions of  the  apostle,  together  with  the  Christians  in  Cassarea, 
united  in  beseeching  him  not  to  venture  to  Jerusalem ; and  so 
urgently  did  they  do  so,  that  their  weeping  was  heart-breaking. 
SwOpvTTTG)  is  to  soften,  to  make  soft,  to  break  the  strength  of 
the  soul.  The  question  tI  Troietre  /cXacovres,  etc.,  is  designed  to 
dissuade  them ; for  Paul  proceeds,  (Do  not  this,)  for  I am  re- 
solved. The  reply  of  resignation,  “ The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done,”  has  with  /cvpiov  the  Redeemer  in  view,  as  Paul  had 
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directly  before  this  named  Christ;  Kvplov  is  not  Geov  (De 
Wette).  ’ E7ncrfC6va(7afi€voL  refers  to  the  necessary  preparations. 
Tives  is  naturally  to  be  added  to  tcov  /iaOr]Tcb v.  It  is  the  simplest 
method  to  resolve  the  attractive  construction,  ayovres  irap  g5, 
etc.,  into  a<yovre< ? n rapa  Mvaawva , 7 rap  a>  ^eviaOcopbev.  The 
object  of  accompanying  the  apostle  was,  therefore,  chiefly  to 
introduce  him  and  his  travelling  companions  to  Mnason,  with 
whom  the  Christians  of  Caesarea  were  more  intimately  acquainted, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  his  guests.  ’Ap^alos  pbaO.  is  a7r’ 
apxfj 9 piaO.  According  to  his  origin,  he  was  certainly  a Hel- 
lenist. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  Christians  at  Tyre  said  to  the  apostle  that  he  should 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  This  they  said  $ia  rod  Trvev pharos , by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish.  They  knew,  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  that 
Paul  would  have  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy  of 
Agabus  (ver.  11),  and  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  (chap.  xx. 
23),  show  that  nothing  more  than  this  rested  on  the  revelation 
of  the  Spirit.  The  request  that  Paul  should  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  where  so  much  danger  threatened  him,  was  not 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  proceeded  only  from  human 
will  and  kindness.  Thus  the  human  directly  attached  itself  to 
the  divine,  error  to  truth,  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit.  It  is  as  with 
the  Redeemer  Himself,  to  whose  first  prophecy  of  His  sufferings 
Peter  attached  the  well-meant  but  ungodly  dissuasion,  Matt, 
xvi.  22.  Nothing  is  more  ensnaring  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  mixtela  carnis  et  spiritus  which  so  easily  insinuates  itself  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  action. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  Agabus  is  also  in  so  far  remarkable,  as 
we  are  able  from  it,  as  it  were,  to  measure  how  much  clearer 
and  more  definite  the  revelations  concerning  the  impending 
sufferings  of  Paul  became,  the  nearer  he  approached  Jerusalem 
and  the  period  of  the  fulfilment  advanced.  This  is  the  way,  in 
the  old  and  the  new  covenant,  which  all  revelation,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, all  prophecy  takes,  corresponding  to  the  growing  nature 
of  the  development  in  time,  to  which  God  has  subjected  His 
counsel  and  work. 

3.  What  in  Tyre  was  intricate,  was  clearly  explained  in 
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Caesarea.  Agabus,  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  predicts 
the  imprisonment  and  delivering  up  of  the  apostle  in  Jerusalem. 
And  his  travelling  companions,  together  with  the  Christians 
resident  in  Caesarea,  importune  the  apostle,  on  this  ground,  not 
to  venture  to  Jerusalem.  But  even  the  united  request  of  a 
whole  assembly  of  Christians,  among  whom  were  men  inspired 
and  labouring  faithfully  and  successfully  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  such  as  Philip,  Timotheus,  and  others,  produces  no  decided 
impression  on  the  apostle.  The  will  of  the  people,  even  the 
united  wish  and  will  of  an  assembly  of  genuine  Christians,  is 
not  always  the  will  of  God.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  does  not 
there  stand  with  stoical  coldness ; the  earnest  request  and  hot 
tears  soften  his  heart,  but  his  will  is  not  thereby  bent ; his 
resolution  to  go  to  prison  and  death  for  Jesus  is  fixed ; his  mind 
is  fully  made  up. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  we  set  sail , after  having  torn  our- 
selves from  them , and  came  with  a quick  voyage  to  Cos  (ver.  1). 
True  friends  do  not  separate  without  sorrow ; although  he  who 
cleaves  to  God  more  than  to  man,  readily  separates  himself  at 
the  intimation  of  God. — We  have  to  resign  ourselves  completely 
to  the  guidance  of  God,  and  to  believe  certainly  that  He  will 
accomplish  His  design  in  us,  whether  it  proceeds  in  a straight 
course  or  through  difficulties. — Our  whole  life  is  a voyage  : 
sometimes  we  have  good  wind  and  weather,  and  sometimes 
storm  and  tempest  (Starke). — “ Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
that  which  the  Master  said  (Luke  xviii.  31-33),  could  also  now 
be  said  by  the  disciple  (Williger). 

And  finding  a vessel  which  sailed  to  Phenicia , we  embarked , 
and  set  sail  (ver.  2).  u The  ships  of  the  sea  shall  wait  upon 
Me,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with 
them,  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,”  Isa.  lx.  9.  A mer- 
chant ship,  without  doubt.  Little  did  the  merchantmen  in  the 
ship  suspect  that  the  Jewish  company  brought  on  board  a cargo 
more  precious  than  the  purple  of  Tyre,  the  spices  of  Arabia, 
and  the  amber  of  the  Hyperboreans — the  precious  pearl  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation.  Compare  Schiller’s  poem,  u The  Merchant.” 

“ Where  sails  the  ship? — It  leads  the  Tyrian  forth 
For  the  rich  amber  of  the  liberal  North. 
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Be  kind,  ye  seas  ; winds,  lend  your  gentlest  wing  ; 

May  in  each  creek,  sweet  wells  restoring  spring ! 

To  you,  ye  gods,  belong  the  merchant ! — o’er 
The  waves,  his  sails  the  wide  world’s  goods  explore  ; 

And,  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales, 

The  wide  world’s  good  sails  with  him  as  he  sails.”  1 

And  came  to  Tyre . A nd  finding  the  disciples , we  abode  with 
them  seven  days  (vers.  3,  4).  To  find  disciples  was  an  important 
event  in  the  journal  of  the  travelling  apostles.  If  the  learned, 
the  naturalists,  the  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  in  their  travels,  inquire 
after  the  curiosities  of  science,  nature,  and  art;  a servant  of 
J esus,  on  the  contrary,  directs  his  eye  to  the  rarities  in  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus,  and  his  most  delightful  discovery  is  to  meet  with 
the  children  of  God  (Apost.  Past.). — That  we  are  detained  on 
our  journeys,  is  often  a special  providence  for  the  salvation  of 
ourselves  or  of  others  (Starke). — Paul  gained  time  to  strengthen 
the  disciples  at  Tyre,  while  the  sailors  required  time  for  their 
business.  Trade  and  commerce  urged  men  to  discover  America, 
and  God  has  granted  to  them  to  bring  the  Gospel  of  His  Son 
thither  (Rieger). — Why  did  he  remain  exactly  seven  days? 
Without  doubt,  because  he  rejoiced  to  observe  a Sabbath  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  with  the  disciples.  A servant  of  God  may 
remain  longer  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  than  among  the 
worldly  (Apost.  Past.). 

They  all , with  their  wives  and  children , accompanied  us  (ver. 
5).  Parents  ought  to  take  their  children  with  them,  where  they 
are  led  to  prayer  and  to  other  good  works,  but  not  where  they 
may  be  corrupted. — It  is  observable,  that  here  children  are,  for 
the  first  time,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  little  children,  the  Lord  has  ordained 
strength  (Ps.  viii.  2)  ; and  these  little  worshippers  on  the  Tyrian 
shore  may  remind  us  of  Luther’s  auxiliary  army  of  “ insignificant 
heroes  ” in  his  contest  against  the  enemy  (Besser). 

And  took  leave  of  one  another  (ver.  6.)  In  this  world,  the 
best  intercourse  endures  but  for  a season  : it  comes  again  to  a 
separation.  But  in  the  blessed  eternity,  the  children  of  God 
will  delight  in  each  other  without  separation,  1 Tliess.  iv.  17 
(Starke). 

And  saluted  the  brethren  (ver.  7).  Christian  conversation 
1 Bulwer’s  translation. 
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strengthens  the  faith  of  the  pious,  increases  their  love,  confirms 
their  hope,  and  raises  up  a heart  bowed  down  with  adversity, 
1 Thess.  v.  11. — It  is  a rare  pleasure,  when  we  meet  on  a journey 
with  pious  persons  (Starke). 

Philip  the  evangelist  (ver.  8).  In  truth,  an  excellent  sur- 
name of  a faithful  teacher.  If  we  compare  what  is  related  of 
this  Philip  in  chap.  vi.  5,  and  chap.  viii.  5,  26,  46,  how  he  so 
impressively  preached  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  so  well  explained 
the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  will  easily  perceive  that  his 
evangelistic  character  chiefly  consisted  in  the  gift  of  clearly 
exhibiting  and  representing  to  souls,  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Jesus  as  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel.  To  be  such 
evangelists,  may  Jesus  prepare  us  yet  more  and  more  (Apost. 
Past.). — Who  was  one  of  the  seven . Behold,  the  Apostle  Paul, 
along  with  the  seven  who,  with  the  temporal  gifts  of  the  brethren 
among  the  Gentiles,  were  to  minister  to  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem,  now  lodges  with  the  pilgrim  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  who  formerly  had  fled  before  the  persecutor  Saul. 
Blessed  conversations  would  take  place  in  the  house  of  Philip, 
where  Paul  and  the  seven  abode, — conversations  and  hymns 
of  praise,  in  contemplating  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  Lord 
(Besser). 

This  man  had  four  daughters , virgins , who  did  prophesy  (ver. 
9).  The  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist  (whose  office  as  deacon 
terminated  after  the  persecution),  richly  adorned  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
community  at  Caesarea.  The  four  daughters  of  the  evangelist, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  who  represent  in  their  pure 
virginity  the  chastity  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  are  a new  and 
evident  seal  of  the  calling  of  all  believers  to  the  same  privileges 
of  children ; as  formerly  the  prophetesses  Miriam,  Deborah,  etc., 
proved  that  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween male  and  female,  Gal.  iii.  28  (After  Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 
— It  is  a great  glory  and  true  blessing  before  God,  when  a ser- 
vant of  Christ  has  pious  daughters,  as  here  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  says,  in  praise  of  Philip,  that  his  daughters  were  not  only 
chaste  virgins,  but  also  prophetesses  of  Christ.  How  rare  are 
such  examples  in  our  days,  when,  alas  ! the  daughters  of  mini- 
sters more  frequently  surpass  others  in  pride,  vanity,  and 
worldliness  (Apost.  Past.). 
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Agabus  took  PauV  s girdle , and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet 
(vers.  10,  11).  What  the  Spirit  withheld  from  the  daughters 
of  Philip,  He  reveals  through  Agabus,  apparently  the  same 
who,  on  an  earlier  occasion  (chap.  xi.  27),  was  obliged  to  an- 
nounce a message  of  evil  tidings. — The  man  that  owneth  this 
girdle , i.e .,  who  had  formerly  entirely  resigned  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  Gospel.  The 
prophet  purposely  chooses  this  symbol,  in  order  to  represent 
the  duty,  by  which  the  servants  of  Jesus  are  bound  to  their 
Lord,  to  crown  the  commencement  of  their  course  with  a glorious 
issue.  The  Lord  reminds  us  daily,  that  as  we  have  girded  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  Jesus,  so  we,  as  girded  servants  of  the 
Lord,  should  always  be  found  ready  to  fulfil  all  His  good  plea- 
sure (Apost.  Past.). — Only  then,  when  our  will  is  really  broken, 
when  we  are  bound  as  regards  our  earthly  portion,  are  we,  in 
truth,  the  free  and  blessed  children  of  God,  and  can  walk  with 
God,  although  we  are  led  whither  we  would  not ; only  then  is 
the  starry  band  entwined  in  our  life,  which  truly  girdles  us  for 
eternity  (Pudelbach). — And  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  nearer  Paul  approached  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
the  more  pointed  and  the  clearer  became  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning his  impending  sufferings  ; even  as  Jesus  also,  on  His 
last  journey  to  the  city  of  His  sufferings,  spoke  most  plainly  of 
His  cross.  It  is  great  faithfulness  in  our  Lord,  that  He  does 
not  lead  us  blindfold,  but  with  open  eyes  and  with  strengthened 
hearts  to  painful  contests.  We  are  thereby  perfectly  assured, 
that  all  that  happens  to  us  proceeds,  according  to  the  blessed 
will  of  our  Saviour,  to  our  own  real  good  (Apost.  Past.). 

Besought  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  12).  Sometimes 
Christians  have  not  only  to  contend  with  the  weakness,  craft, 
and  fear  of  their  own  hearts,  but  also  with  the  tenderness  of 
their  friends,  Gen.  xliii.  3,  4.  Love  intends  it  entirely  for  the 
good  of  the  person  beloved,  but  it  is  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  thoughts  of  God,  John  xx.  17  (Starke). — When  Luther 
journeyed  to  Worms,  friends  met  and  warned  him  in  every 
place,  and  when  near  the  city,  his  beloved  Spalatin  sent  and 
besought  him  not  to  venture  into  such  danger.  His  reply  is 
famous : u Though  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms,  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  house-tops,  yet  I will  go  thither”  (Besser). 

What  mean  ye  to  break  my  heart  ? (ver.  13.)  The  Lord, 
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whose  eyes  overflowed  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  does  not  demand 
of  His  disciples  the  extinction  of  all  natural  feelings ; only  the 
pain,  humanly  justifiable,  is  to  be  glorified  and  overcome,  by  the 
power  of  childlike  faith  and  victorious  hope ; and  He  Himself 
is  mighty  in  the  weak  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — I am  ready  not 
only  to  be  bound , but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  best  means  to  help  us  out  of  all  scruples  and 
difficulties,  is  the  pure  and  honest  intention,  to  be  ready  for 
everything  which  Jesus  will  do  with  us  (Apost.  Past.). — The 
centre  and  soul  of  Paul’s  life  is  contained  in  this  saying,  u That 
I may  become  conformable  to  His  death,”  Phil.  iii.  10. — Paul 
strives  to  attain  to  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  His  Lord, 
only  by  fellowship  in  His  sufferings  : for  him,  there  exists  no 
other  way  to  glory  than  that  of  the  cross.  Paul  lives  only  to 
suffer. — It  must  in  this  point  become  not  only  better,  but  en- 
tirely otherwise  with  our  Christianity.  Where,  now-a-days,  is 
the  striving  after  this  resemblance  to  the  death  of  Christ  % 
Where  is  it  known  or  understood  ? — Not  the  cross  for  the  sake 
of  the  cross,  but  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord.  He  who 
desires  the  Crucified  without  the  cross,  snatches  at  his  own 
shadow.  A Christianity  without  the  cross,  is  a Christianity 
without  Christ  (A.  Monod). 

The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ! (ver.  14.)  The  love  of 
believers  to  their  pastor  must  yield  to  the  love  of  the  pastor 
to  Jesus  Christ,  1 Cor.  xi.  1. — As  often  as  we  are  unable 
with  our  own  counsel  and  plans  to  obtain  what  we  desire,  we 
ought  to  commend  the  whole  business  to  God  and  His  will, 
for  He  knows  what  is  useful  or  injurious  (Starke). — The  chief 
virtue  in  Christianity,  and  the  root  of  all  the  rest,  is  readiness, 
in  all  circumstances,  to  fulfil,  even  against  our  own  will  and  in- 
clination, the  will  of  God,  in  doing  and  suffering  (Pieger). — 
Happy  he  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  will  of  God  : he  can 
never  be  sad.  You  may  do  with  such  a man  as  you  please. 
You  may  burn  or  drown  him ; cast  him  into  a dungeon,  or  let 
him  out : he  cares  not.  He  knows  that  it  is  all  for  his  good 
(Luther). — Hereafter  it  will  not  so  much  please  us,  that  our 
sorrow  was  quieted,  and  that  great  prosperity  was  our  lot,  as  that 
the  will  of  God  was  fulfilled  in  us  and  to  us.  Hence  we  daily 
implore,  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  66  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as 
in  heaven.”  O pure  and  serene  life  of  the  will,  when  nothing 
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more  of  self-will  remains.  To  be  thus,  is  to  become  like  to  God 
(St  Bernard). 

And  after 'those  days , we  discharged  ourselves  (ver.  15,  accord- 
ing to  Luther).  It  is  impressive  that  Luke  calls  Paul  and  his 
companions  cnroaKevacrapevov ?,  loosened  from  all  pleasures,  from 
everything  earthly,  from  all  cleaving  to  the  creatures.  This 
appellation,  in  a special  manner,  belongs  to  Paul.  Thus  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  exhibited  in  his  example  what  he 
taught  in  2 Tim.  ii.  20,  21.  May  God  engrave  this  word  upon 
our  hearts,  so  that  we  also  may  perform  our  ministry,  as  aTrocncev- 
acra/jbevoL  (Apost.  Past.). 

Mnason , an  old  disciple  (ver.  16).  When  old  disciples  still 
remain,  and  men  who  from  of  old  possess  .a  treasure  out  of  the 
wTord  of  God,  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  them  (Rieger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-16). — The  power  of  love  to 
Jesus  Christ.  1.  It  brings  the  unacquainted  near,  ver.  4. 

2.  It  forewarns  of  possible  dangers,  ver.  5.  3.  It  gladly  culti- 
vates fellowship,  ver.  5.  4.  It  humbles  itself  before  God  in 

mutual  prayer  (Lisco). — The  impressiveness  of  Paul’s  readiness 
to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  (Lisco). — The  Christians 
pilgrimage  to  his  home.  1.  Faith  holds  forth  to  him  the  glorious 
end.  2.  Love  helps  him  to  accomplish  the  difficult  journey 
(Lisco). — On  fidelity  to  the  Lord.  1.  Its  nature.  2.  Its  source. 

3.  Its  blessing  (Langbein). — The  will  of  the  Lord  he  done  ! the 

Christians  watchward  on  his  journey  through  life.  1.  He  is  the 
Lord.  2.  His  will  is  good  and  salutary.  3.  It  will  be  done,  if 
not  by  us,  yet  in  spite  of  us  (Langbein). — The  will  of  the  Lord 
he  done  ! 1.  A vow  of  becoming  obedience.  2.  A confession  of 
believing  submission.  3.  A declaration  of  holy  courage  (Leonh. 
and  Spieg.) . — What  imparts  true  joyfulness  in  suffering  ? 1 . F aith 
in  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  2.  Love  to  Him  who  en- 
dured the  cross  for  us.  3.  Hope  of  a period  of  blessed  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — Faith , 
Hope , and  Love , the  three  attending  angels  of  the  Christian  in  his 
journey  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  1.  Childlike  faith,  which  on 
dark  paths  resigns  itself  to  the  will  of  God  in  doing  and  suffer- 
ing, vers.  13-15.  2.  Brotherly  love,  which  communicates  and 

receives  comfort  in  cordial  fellowship  amid  the  toils  of  the  jour- 
ney, vers.  4-6,  12,  13.  3.  Victorious  hope,  which,  unmoved  in 

joy  and  in  suffering,  looks  forward  to  the  heavenly  termination, 
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vers.  13-15. — The  sad  hours  of  separation  of  the  children  of  God 
here  below.  1.  Solemn  hours  of  mourning,  to  exhort  us  that 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  2.  Salutary  hours  of  trial, 
to  teach  us  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  Lord,  in  the  obedience 
of  faith.  3.  Holy  hours  of  devotion,  to  raise  us  above  time  and 
the  grave  to  the  hope  of  a heavenly  home,  where  love  never 
ceases. — The  only  bonds  by  which  a servant  of  God  feels  himself 
to  be  indissolubly  bound.  1.  Not  the  bonds  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  which  he  has  torn  asunder  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
2.  Not  the  bonds  of  human  force  and  enmity  (Paul  bound  to 
Jerusalem),  which  cannot  injure  him  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God.  3.  Not  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and  friendship  ; for 
whosoever  loveth  brethren  or  sisters  more  than  the  Lord,  is  not 
worthy  of  Him.  4.  But  only  the  bonds  of  love  to  his  Lord,  to 
whom  he  is  bound  in  grateful  love  and  childlike  fidelity,  even 
unto  death. — The  girdle  of  Paul,  an  admonitory  memorial  for  all 
his  successors  in  the  ministry.  1.  To  remind  them  of  the  apostolic 
fidelity,  with  which  he  was  bound  to  the  Lord,  even  to  death. 
2.  To  remind  them  of  the  apostolic  bonds,  in  which  he  must 
experience  the  hatred  of  the  world.  3.  To  remind  them  of  the 
apostolic  zeal,  with  which  he  was  at  all  times  girt,  to  hasten  to 
the  combat  appointed  to  him. — What  mean  you  to  weep  and  break 
my  heart  ? An  earnest  exhortation  of  the  Christian  sufferer  to 
those  around  him.  1.  Murmur  not  against  the  Lord  and  His 
holy  ways.  2.  Aggravate  not  to  the  children  of  God  the  com- 
bat appointed  to  them.  3.  Diminish  not  to  yourselves  the  bless- 
ing of  their  Christian  example. — The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done! 
the  best  concluding  declaration  to  silence  all  our  objections  to 
the  ways  of  God.  1.  Our  wisdom  must  be  silent  before  the 
thoughts  of  the  All-wise.  2.  Our  power  must  surrender  itself, 
vanquished,  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Almighty.  3.  Our  love 
must  retire  before  the  claims  of  Him,  to  whom  we,  along  with 
all  that  we  have  and  are,  belong. 
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PART  FIFTH. 

THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  PAUL;  THE  EFFECT  OF  WHICH  IS, 
THAT  HE  IS  ABLE,  NOT  ONLY  TO  BEAR  WITNESS  OF  JESUS 
BEFORE  HIS  OWN  PEOPLE,  THE  CHIEF  COUNCIL,  RULERS, 
AND  PRINCES,  BUT  ALSO  THAT  HE  IS  SENT  TO  ROME,  THE 
CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  CJ2SAR, 
TO  TESTIFY  THERE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  BEFORE  JEWS  AND 
GENTILES  (CHAP.  XXI.  17-XXVIII.). 


SECTION  I. 

OCCASION  AND  ATTENDING  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  IMPRISON- 
MENT OF  PAUL  (CHAP.  XXI.  17~40). 

A. 

Paul,  persuaded  by  the  Elders  of  Jerusalem , takes  part  in  a vow 
of  the  Nazarite , in  order  to  dispel  the  suspicion  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  law. 

Chap.  xxi.  17-26. 

17  Now  when  we  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  brethren  received  us  gladly. 
18  But  on  the  day  after,  Paul  went  with  us  to  James  ; and  all  the  elders 
were  there  present.  19  And  having  saluted  them,  he  related  particularly 
what  things  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  through  his  ministry. 
20  And  when  they  heard  that,  they  praised  God  ; and  said  to  him,  Thou 
seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  among  the  Jews  there  are  who  have 
been  converted,  and  they  are  all  zealots  for  the  law.  21  And  they  have 
been  informed  concerning  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  among  the 
Gentiles  apostasy  from  Moses,  and  sayest  that  they  should  not  circumcise 
their  children,  nor  walk  according  to  the  statutes.  22  What  is  it,  then  ? 
A multitude  will  necessarily  come  together ; for  they  will  hear  that  thou 
hast  come.  23  Do  this,  then,  that  we  say  to  thee : There  are  with  us  four 
men  who  have  .a  vow  upon  them.  24  These  take  to  thyself,  and  purify 
thyself  with  them,  and  pay  the  expenses  for  them,  that  they  may  shave 
their  heads,  and  all  may  learn  that  those  things,  whereof  they  have  been 
informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing,  but  that  thou  also  walkest  in  the 
observance  of  the  law.  25^  But  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  who  have  believed, 
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we  have  given  direction,  and  concluded  that  they  need  observe  none  of  such 
things,  except  that  they  keep  themselves  from  things  offered  to  idols,  and 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication.  26  Then  Paul 
took  the  men  to  himself,  and  on  the  next  day  purified  himself  with  them, 
and  went  to  the  temple,  and  announced  that  he  would  fully  keep  the  days 
of  purification,  until  the  offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them. 

Yer.  17.  ' Anele^ocvTo  is  more  strongly  attested  than  ehe&vTo  : Luke  alone 
uses  the  compound  verb  olrreh^.,  and  that  frequently. 

Yer.  20.  Otov  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  Kvpiov. — ’Ey  rolg  ’I ovbuiots 
has  the  uncial  MSS.  A.B.C.E.  and  several  versions  for  it ; also  the  reading 
of  the  Cambr.  MS.  D.,  ev  rij  ’I ovlettcp,  is  in  favour  of  it;  whereas  ruv  ’Iov- 
i a correction  for  the  sake  of  the  gen.  ruv  wgwm-gyxorai',  has  only  G.H. 
and  several  versions  for  it. 

Yer.  21.  Tlxurccs  is  so  strongly  attested,  that  its  omission  in  some  MSS. 
is  to  be  considered  as  unauthorized. 

Yer.  25.  ,’E‘7rearel'hetpcev  is  decidedly  attested,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to 
direar .,  which  Lachmann,  on  the  ground  of  two  uncial  MSS.,  has  adopted. — 
Lachmann,  after  A.B.,  three  cursive  MSS.,  and  some  versions,  has  erased 
the  words  pcvihev  toiovtov  rvipslit  ocvrovg , el  pcv] ; but  they  were  probably  only 
omitted,  because  they  are  not  found  in  the  parallel  passage,  chap.  xv.  18, 19. 
This  clause  has,  however,  five  uncial  MSS.  and  numerous  cursive  MSS.  for 
it,  and  is  to  be  retained  as  genuine. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Now  when  we  came  to  Jerusalem. — 01  dSeAcfrol  are  those 
Christians  with  whom  Paul  and  his  companions  came  first  in 
contact : thus  Mnason  and  others  more  nearly  related  to  Paul, 
or  to  those  who  accompanied  him  from  Caesarea ; but  not  the 
apostles  and  the  elders  (Kuinoel).  The  elders  are  not  men- 
tioned until  ver.  18  ; and  probably  none  of  the  apostles  were 
then  at  Jerusalem,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  expressly 
mentioned.  At  this  time  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  mother 
Church,  only  its  elders,  with  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(chap.  xii.  17,  xv.  13),  as  their  chief.  In  the  house  of  James, 
the  elders  met  at  a full  and  official  session,  which  was  evidently 
arranged  expressly  on  account  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Paul  came  in  company  with  his  fellow-travellers  from  the  Gen- 
tile churches,  who  were  the  bearers,  along  with  him,  of  the 
collection  : this  was  here,  without  doubt,  formally  delivered  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  elders. 

2.  And  when  he  had  saluted  them. — First,  there  was  an  official 
and  cordial  salutation  of  the  elders  by  Paul  ( aairaadfievo ?),  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  name  of  the  Gentile  Christians  : then  a 
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comprehensive  and  particular  information  by  the  apostle  con- 
cerning his  apostolic  labours  among  the  Gentiles,  and  concerning 
the  success  and  blessing  granted  to  him  by  God.  The  idea  of 
the  important  calling  of  the  apostle  is  by  Sia/covla  (compare 
chap.  xx.  24)  prominently  brought  forward. 

3.  And  when  they  heard  that. — The  report,  which  was  doubt- 
less very  ample,  makes  such  an  impression  on  the  college  of 
elders  of  the  mother  Church  that,  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
they  break  forth  in  praise  of  God.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
restrained  by  any  scruple,  but  frankly  communicate  to  the 
apostle  what  a great  prejudice  the  converted  Jews,  in  general, 
entertained  against  him.  That  “many  tens  of  thousands  of 
converts  in  Judea”  are  mentioned,  can  only  be  surprising,  when 
we  think  merely  on  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  words 
themselves  give  no  support  to  this  ; indeed  they  expressly  mention 
J udea.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  whole  land  of  Judea, 
what  prevents  us  from  believing  that  the  number  of  Christians 
in  the  many  cities  and  villages  of  Judea,  including  the  capital 
itself  (where,  from  20  to  25  years  before,  the  Church  numbered 
5000  men,  chap.  iv.  4),  might  amount  to  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands ? There  is  then  no  reason  from  this  passage,  with  Baur, 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  ireTTiaTevicoTwv , or  with  Zeller  to 
accuse  the  historian  of  an  unhistorical  exaggeration. 

4.  And  are  all  zealots  for  the  law. — These  Christians  in 
Judea  are  described  as  zealots  of  the  law  ( tyjXwTal  rod  voyov ), 
i.e.j  men  of  legal  strictness,  zealous  and  passionate  against  all 
undervaluing  of  the  law  of  Moses  or  opposition  to  it.  It  is  the 
same  expression  which  became  the  name  of  a faction  in  the 
Jewish  war.  The  general  opposition  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  Roman  government  and  to  heathenism,  from  which  the 
spirit  of  the  zealots  sprung,  might  also  exert  an  influence  on  the 
Jewish  Christians.  James  himself,  according  to  his  wdiole  dis- 
position, was  a man  of  legal  strictness  (therefore  called  PV!]¥), 
and  the  elders  were  doubtless  actuated  by  a similar  spirit.  But 
they  were  evidently  not,  as  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
prejudiced  against  the  Apostle  Paul.  An  opinion  had  been  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  by  the  designing 
and  persevering  representations  of  the  judaizing  teachers  {jcaTr)- 
XfiOrjaav),  that  Paul,  by  means  of  his  doctrine,  made  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion,  apostates  from  the  law  of  Moses;  teaching 
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them,  first,  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  by  means  of  which 
circumcision  would  die  out  in  the  next  generation ; and  secondly, 
not  to  observe  in  their  conduct  the  Mosaic  customs  ( Ween  7 rept,- 
-iraTeZv). 

5.  What  is  it,  then  ? — This  question  (tl  ovv  eart ;)  is  used  at 
a deliberation,  when  it  is  inquired,  What  is  to  be  done?  The 
coming  together  ( avve\6eZv ) of  a multitude  is  meant,  neither  of 
an  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Church  (Calvin,  Grotius,  Bengel), 
nor  yet  specially  of  an  onset  (Kuinoel)  ; but  is  to  be  understood 
of  a gathering  together  from  curiosity. 

6.  Who  have  a vow . — The  four  men  who  had  the  vow  are  by 
elaiv  rjfuv  evidently  represented  as  Christians.  The  vow  wras  a 
proper  vow  of  the  Nazarites.  The  elders  counsel  the  apostle  to 
participate  with  them  in  it,  joining  himself  to  these  men  (7 rapa- 
Xaficov),  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices  which  they 
were  obliged  to  offer  at  the  termination  of  their  vow.  (This  was 
reckoned  a peculiar  proof  of  pious  zeal : Herod  Agrippa  did  this 
for  many  Nazarites,  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.  6.)  But  the  apostle  was 
also  to  take  upon  himself  a certain  Levitical  purification  with 
those  Nazarites  ( ayvlaOr/Tt  ervv  avroZs).  There  exists  a variety 
of  opinion,  as  to  whether  Paul  did  or  did  not  take  upon  himself 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarites.  The  question  is,  in  general,  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  as  recently  by  Meyer.  But  incorrectly  : for 
although  ayvL^eaOaL  is  certainly  used  of  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites 
(the  Septuagint),  it  also  denotes  every  other  Levitical  purifica- 
tion. And  although  dyviadijn  ervv  avroZs  (ver.  24)  may  be  easily 
understood,  as  if  Paul  was  only  now  after  the  others  to  enter  upon 
a dyviaao^,  which  they  had  already  taken  upon  themselves ; yet 
the  expression  ervv  avToZs  d<yvia0eZ$  (ver.  26)  does  not  at  all  admit 
of  this  interpretation  ; on  the  contrary,  it  can  only  have  the  mean- 
ing, that  Paul  with  the  Nazarites,  and  they  with  him,  purified 
themselves  on  the  same  day,  and  in  one  and  the  same  act.  This 
purification  referred  only  to  the  appearance  in  the  temple,  and 
to  the  prayers  and  offerings  to  be  performed  there,  for  which 
one  must  be  specially  prepared  and  purified  by  washing  and 
bathing.  Moreover,  it  is  not  elsewhere  known,  and  is  a mere 
supposition  made  from  a regard  to  this  passage,  that  those  who 
bore  the  expenses  of  the  Nazarites  also  took  the  vow,  for  some 
days,  upon  themselves  (see  Wieseler’s  Chronology  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age). 
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7.  Then  Paul  took  the  men. — The  apostle  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, and,  in  accordance  with  that  Levitical  preparation,  appeared 
in  the  temple,  in  order  to  notify  to  the  priests  that  each  would 
complete  the  time  of  the  Nazarite ; and  this  then  reached  its 
full  completion,  when  the  offering  (17  7rpoo-</>opd,  the  well-known 
legally  appointed  offering)  was  offered  for  each  one.  This  con- 
duct of  Paul  was  designed  to  produce  the  conviction  on  the 
legally  disposed  Jewish  Christians  that  there  was  nothing  (&v — 
ovBe v icTTi , that  none  of  those  things  existed,  was  founded  on 
truth)  in  the  prejudices  which  they  entertained  against  him,  but 
that,  so  far  from  making  the  Jews  apostates  from  the  law,  he 
himself  (/cal  avros)  kept  in  his  conduct  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
elders,  in  making  this  proposal,  added  the  remark  (ver.  25),  in 
order  to  obviate  a possible  scruple,  as  if  they  designed  to  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  that  this  freedom  was 
already  secured  and  recognised.  MrjBev  toiovtov, , none  of  the 
Mosaic  legal  observances. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  It  was  a misunderstanding  or  a slander,  when  Paul  was 
accused  of  teaching  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  apostasy  from 
Moses.  His  doctrine  was  the  Gospel  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus : 
certainly  of  salvation  in  Christ  only,  and  not  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law.  But  it  was  not  his  business  to  attack  the  law 
and  the  Mosaic  religion  in  themselves.  He  only  combated  the 
doctrine,  that  the  observance  of  the  law  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  salvation.  He  only  opposed  the  tendency  which  recognised 
no  other  form  of  the  Christian  Church  than  the  Jewish.  But 
evangelical  liberty,  which  was  his  vital  point,  enabled  him  both 
to  suffer  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  native  Jews,  and 
to  contend  for  liberty  from  the  law  for  the  Gentile  Christians. 

2.  How  is  the  conduct  of  Paul  to  be  judged  morally  ? It 
has  been  regarded  as  a reprehensible  dissimulation,  and  on  that 
account  this  whole  narrative  has  been  considered  as  unhistorical 
(Zeller).  But  was  it,  in  truth,  a practical  denial  of  sacred  con- 
victions, if  the  apostle,  in  order  to  prove  by  action  that  he 
neither  was  himself  a renegade  from  the  law,  nor  led  others 
to  apostasy,  determined  upon  a Levitical  transaction  ? And 
nothing  more  than  this  was  the  meaning  and  object  of  what 
he  did.  If  he  had  thereby  owned,  that  a Christian,  if  he 
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was  born  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law,  in  order  to  secure  his  salva- 
tion, and  to  be  justified  before  God,  must  observe  the  Levitical 
law;  then  certainly  he  would  have  denied  his  holiest  convictions, 
and  would  have  been  guilty  of  reprehensible  dissimulation.  But 
it  was  not  for  this  purpose  that  he  here  subjected  himself  to  the 
law,  but  only  from  love,  in  order  to  remove  an  erroneous  pre- 
judice of  the  Jewish  Christians,  by  reason  of  which  they  had 
taken  offence  at  him.  And  this  entirely  corresponds  with  what 
he  says  of  himself  in  1 Cor.  ix.  20  : u Unto  the  Jews  I became 
as  a Jew,  that  I might  gain  the  Jews ; to  them  that  are  under 
the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I might  gain  them  that  are 
under  the  law.” 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

But  when  we  came  to  Jerusalem , the  brethren  received  us 
gladly  (ver.  17).  What  formerly  withheld  believers  at  Jerusalem 
from  giving  a good  reception  to  Paul  (chap.  ix.  26),  had  long 
ago  ceased  (Rieger). 

On  the  next  day , Paul  went  with  us  to  James  (ver.  18).  A 
course,  in  which  both  the  moral  rectitude  and  the  unassuming 
humility  of  the  apostle  were  manifested.  For  Paul,  in  his 
evangelical  freedom,  might  feel  himself  repelled  by  the  legal 
strictness  of  J ames  ; and  the  severely  tested  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles might  think  himself  exalted  above  the  easier  and  unmolested 
work  of  the  president  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
common  evangelical  ground  of  faith  removed  the  first  obstacle  ; 
and  apostolical  humility  and  brotherly  love  led  him  past  the 
second  rock. 

All  things  that  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  by  his 
ministry  (ver.  19).  How  modestly  does  Paul  speak  of  his 
actions ! God,  he  says,  has  done  all  things.  He  appropriates 
nothing  to  himself,  but  the  joy  at  the  exaltation  of  the  divine 
name  (Apost.  Past.). — When  we  hear  what  God  still  does 
among  the  heathen,  we  will  not  be  indifferent  to  it,  but  praise 
God  for  it  (Starke). 

And  when  they  heard  that , they  praised  the  Lord  (ver.  20). 
They  praised  not  Paul,  as  he  had  not  praised  himself,  but  the 
Lord.  But  in  praising  the  Lord  for  what  He  had  done  by  Paul, 
they  also  recognised  him  as  a blessed  instrument  of  God. — 
Brother , thou  seest  how  many  thousands , etc.  Though  Paul  and 
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James  salute  one  another  in  a brotherly  manner,  and  though  the 
brethren  were  stirred  up  by  what  Paul  had  related  to  the  praise 
of  God,  yet  they  are  not  silent  about  the  fault  which  others  had 
found  in  him.  The  most  cordial  brotherly  love  does  not  make 
them  blind  and  dumb  toward  each  other,  but  true-hearted  and 
courageous  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  they  are  informed  of  thee , that  thou  teachest  apostasy  from 
Moses  (ver.  21).  What  good  can  be  said  or  done,  which  will 
not  be  blamed  or  perverted  by  the  world  ? (Starke.) — Whoever 
wishes  to  know  the  innocence  of  Paul  of  this  charge,  let  him 
only  consult  the  14th  and  15th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rieger). — On  the  other  hand,  such  expressions  as 
occur,  for  example,  in  Rom.  ii.,  might  certainly  excite  that  sus- 
picion among  the  zealots  of  the  law  (Williger). 

A multitude  will  necessarily  come  together  (ver.  22).  Some- 
times it  is  represented  as  if,  in  the  apostolic  Church,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  teachers  or  overseers  and  others.  But 
what  a careful  order  do  we  here  find  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem ! J ames  appears  as  president,  and  the  elders  are  collected 
to  him.  In  this  college  of  overseers  the  affair  of  Paul  was  first 
discussed,  and  only  afterwards  was  the  Church  consulted.  In 
all  this  there  is  much  to  learn  for  our  times,  both  in  opposition 
to  an  ecclesiastical  democracy,  and  in  opposition  to  an  over-esti- 
mate of  the  ministerial  office  (Williger). 

Do  this  now , that  ice  say  to  thee  (ver.  23).  The  refutation, 
which  takes  place  in  action  rather  than  in  words,  is  the  best. — 
In  subordinate  matters,  a Christian  may  accommodate  himself 
to  please  others ; but  he  must  take  heed  that  neither  dissimula- 
tion nor  fear  of  men  is  concealed  under  such  adaptation. — We 
are  so  to  use  Christian  liberty  that  we  do  not  offend,  but  gain 
the  weak. — Dissimulation  is  one  thing ; but  to  become,  from  love 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  weak,  all  things  to  all  men  in 
indifferent  matters,  whose  use  may  be  sanctified  by  the  end,  is 
another  thing  (Starke). — If  we  would  judge  of  this  history  im- 
partially, we  must  say  that  James  and  the  elders  acted  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; that 
Paul,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  did  not  act  from  self-will  and 
sectarian  bitterness,  but  from  the  pure  power  of  the  Gospel, 
stooped  to  the  beggarly  ordinances  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  gain 
some  of  them ; and  that  the  Lord  permitted  this  well-meant 
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transaction  to  take  place,  in  order  that  Paul  might  be  seen,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  to  be,  not  a disturber  of  their 
religion,  but  a true  friend  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  conse- 
quently that  their  persecutions  might  appear  the  more  unjust. 
We  judge  wrongly  when  we  accuse  the  apostle  of  dissimulation, 
and  regard  the  suffering  which  befell  him  as  a divine  chastise- 
ment. The  suffering  was  long  ago  revealed  to  him,  and  was 
the  end  to  which  he  stedfastly  approached  (Apost.  Past.). — The 
counsel  which  the  elders  gave  to  Paul  was  not  carnal,  and  de- 
signed to  be  an  avoidance  of  the  cross  for  him  or  for  them ; but 
spiritual,  to  bear  with,  and  so  to  gain  the  weak. — It  is  a delicate 
matter,  how  often  love  must  submit  to  be  a servant,  when  we 
would  be  free  in  spirit.  Christianity  always  gets  into  difficul- 
ties : one  party  would  like  it  more  exact  and  strict ; another 
party,  more  free  and  unfettered.  Truth  takes  the  middle  course 
(Rieger). — The  Gentile  Church,  founded  by  the  apostle,  has 
just  now  been  saluted  by  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  with 
unanimous  ascription  of  praise  to  God.  This  was  a moment 
which  pointed  onwards  to  the  fulfilment,  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  should  come  in,  and  Israel  should  recognise  its  God  and 
King  in  the  work  among  the  Gentiles.  And  to  this  moment 
also  corresponds  the  conduct  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by 
which  he  gives  to  the  law  even  an  outward  recognition,  which 
indeed  in  its  principles  he  always  adhered  to,  although  ordinarily 
he  could  only  maintain  it  in  the  domain  of  the  spirit.  Thereby 
he  brings  clearly  before  us  the  final  prospect  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  exceptionable  position  he  held  as  the  thirteenth 
apostle.  Under  these  circumstances,  could  Paul  conceive  a more 
beautiful  employment  of  a part  of  the  gifts  which  the  Gentiles 
had  brought,  than  to  contribute  towards  the  solemn  sacrifices 
which  the  four  poor  Nazarites,  from  the  Church  of  the  saints, 
had  to  offer  for  the  discharge  of  their  vows  ? Must  not  these 
gifts  of  the  Gentiles,  offered  by  his  ministry,  appear  as  a begin- 
ning of  those  offerings  with  which  the  Gentiles  were  one  day  to 
adorn  the  sanctuary  of  Israel,  and  to  render  glorious  the  worship 
of  the  people  of  God  ? (Baumgarten.) 

On  vers.  17—26. — On  Christian  forbearance.  1.  It  is  neces- 
sary : as  such,  practised  by  the  Lord  Himself  ; employed  by  His 
apostles  ; indispensable  to  us.  2.  It  is  salutary  : without  God’s 
forbearance,  the  world  would  be  lost ; by  the  apostles’  forbear- 
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ance,  much  weakness  was  gained ; by  Christian  forbearance,  we 
do  not  indeed  gain  all,  but  we  promote  peace,  and  thus  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  general  (Lisco). — How  far  an  advanced  Christian 
may  accommodate  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak.  1.  He 
may  participate  in  all  things  which,  in  themselves  indifferent,  are 
done  from  a good  intention  of  serving  God.  2.  He  may  not  do 
anything  to  favour  the  view  that  such  things  are  necessary  for 
salvation  (Lisco). — Christian  conduct  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
judices of  honest  but  weak  brethren  (Lisco). — The  brotherly 
salutation  between  Paul  and  James  at  Jerusalem  (vers.  18-20). 
1.  A victory  of  love,  which  seeks  not  its  own  in  carnal  narrow- 
ness and  self-will.  2.  An  earnest  of  the  future  union  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentile  world  under  the  cross  of  Christ.  3.  A triumph 
of  the  wonderful  ways  of  God  in  the  spread  of  His  kingdom, 
and  in  the  realization  of  His  plan  of  salvation. — Paul  among  the 
Nazarites.  1.  Not  as  a slave  of  human  ordinances,  but  in  the 
might  of  evangelical  liberty,  which  has  power  over  all  things  that 
promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  1 Cor.  vi.  12.  2.  Not  as  a dis- 

sembler before  the  people,  but  in  the  ministry  of  brotherly  love, 
which  bears  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  Rom.  xv.  1.  3.  Not  as 

a fugitive  from  the  cross,  but  in  the  power  of  apostolic  obedi- 
ence, which  knows  to  deny  itself  from  love  to  the  Lord,  Luke 
ix.  23. — How  may  a servant  of  Christ  become  all  things  to  all 
menV  1.  When  in  all  persons,  to  wdiom  he  seeks  to  become 
something,  he  wishes  not  to  flatter  the  flesh,  but  to  minister  to 
and  aid  the  spirit.  2.  When  in  all  things,  which  he  from  love 
becomes  to  others,  he  does  not  yield  up  the  one  thing  needful, 
but  preaches  Christ,  as  the  word  of  God  shows  Him,  and  faith 
bears  Him  on  the  heart. — Paul  among  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem ; 
or,  what  appertains  to  bearing  the  infirmities  of  the  weak? 
1.  Christian  love,  which  is  willing  to  bear  them,  while  it  has  a 
tender  feeling  for  the  wants  of  the  weak,  and  exercises  a noble 
self-denial  in  condescending  to  them  in  word  and  deed.  2.  Chris- 
tian strength,  which  is  able  to  bear  them,  while  it  possesses  free- 
dom of  spirit  to  distinguish  between  form  and  essence,  the  shell 
and  the  kernel,  and  has  strength  of  character  not  to  surrender 
with  subordinate  matters  the  chief  thing,  and  not  to  deny  the 
Lord  from  love  to  man. 
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B. 

The  Jews  from  Asia  Minor  stir  up  a tumult  against  Paul , in  con- 
sequence of  which , the  Roman  Tribune  interferes  and  rescues 
his  life . 

Chap.  xxt.  27-40. 

27  But  when  the  seven  days  were  almost  ended,  the  Jews  from  Asia  saw 
him  in  the  temple,  and  stirred  up  the  whole  multitude,  and  laid  hands  on  him, 
crying  out : 28  Men  of  Israel,  help ! This  is  the  man  who  teacheth  all  men 
everywhere  against  the  people  and  the  law,  and  against  this  place.  More- 
over he  has  also  brought  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  polluted  this  holy 
place.  29  For  they  had  seen  before  Trophimus  from  Ephesus  with  him  in 
the  city,  whom  they  supposed  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  30  And 
the  whole  city  was  stirred  up,  and  there  was  a concourse  of  the  people  ; and 
they  seized  on  Paul,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  temple  ; and  immediately 
the  doors  were  shut.  31  And  while  they  sought  to  kill  him,  information 
came  up  to  the  tribune  of  the  cohort  that  all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar ; 
32  Who  immediately  took  soldiers  and  centurions  with  him,  and  ran  down 
to  them.  And  when  they  saw  the  tribune  and  the  soldiers,  they  left  off 
beating  Paul.  33  Then  the  tribune  came  near,  and  took  hold  of  him,  and 
commanded  to  bind  him  with  two  chains,  and  inquired  who  he  might  be,  and 
what  he  had  done.  34  And  some  called  to  him  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
among  the  people.  But  when  he  could  learn  nothing  certain  on  account  of 
the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be  led  to  the  camp:  35  And  when  he 
came  upon  the  stairs,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  him  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  the  mob.  36  For  the  multitude  pressed  after  him,  crying, 
Away  with  him.  37  And  as  Paul  was  about  to  be  led  into  the  camp,  he 
said  to  the  tribune,  May  I speak  to  thee  ? And  he  said,  Canst  thou  speak 
Greek  ? 38  Art  thou  not  then  that  Egyptian,  who  before  these  days  raised 

an  insurrection,  and  led  out  four  thousand  banditti  into  the  wilderness? 
39  But  Paul  said,  I am  a Jew  of  Tarsus,  a citizen  of  no  inconsiderable  city 
in  Cilicia.  I pray  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  to  the  people.  40  And  when 
he  permitted  him,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoned  with  the  hand  to 
the  people.  And  when  there  was  made  a great  silence,  he  addressed  them 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect  as  follows : 

Ver.  34.  Four  uncial  MSS.  have  WtQavovv ; on  the  other  hand,  e/3 6av  is 
not  so  well  attested. 


EXEGET1CAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  when  the  seven  days. — A l eirra  ryiepat  are  generally 
and  properly  referred  to  those  called  in  ver.  26  17/^e/xu  rov 
ayvia/iov.  They  are  the  days  to  which  the  Levitical  purification. 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  offering  for  the  discharge  of  the  vow,  re- 
ferred. Wieseler,  in  his  “Apostolic  Chronology,”  has  attempted 
another  explanation  : the  seven  days  are  the  preceding  week, 
the  days  of  consecration  for  Pentecost.  But,  first,  in  the  context, 
this  feast  is  never  mentioned  after  chap.  xx.  16;  and,  secondly, 
the  idea  of  a week  of  preparation  for  the  chief  Jewish  feasts 
rests  on  no  certain  evidence.  These  seven  days  were  drawing 
to  a close  ( e/ieWov  o-vvreXeio-Ocu ),  they  had  not  yet  elapsed 
(Wieseler),  when  Paul  was  seized  and  arrested  in  the  temple. 

2.  This  is  the  man. — The  Jews  from  Asia  Minor,  particu- 
larly those  from  Ephesus  and  its  neighbourhood,  wrho  knew  and 
hated  him  there,  perceived  him,  looked  at  him  for  a time 
( OeaaOai ),  and  recognised  him  ; and  the  very  circumstance,  that 
they  saw  in  the  temple  the  supposed  despiser  of  the  temple,  so 
excited  them,  that  they  stirred  up  the  multitude  against  him. 
They  caught  him  with  loud  cries  for  help,  as  if  he  were  the 
assailant,  and  as  if  the  sanctuary  must  be  protected  against  him 
(BorjOeire).  The  accusation  of  the  unconverted  Jews  against 
the  apostle  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  had  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  in  a manner 
which  is  usually  overlooked.  The  fanatics  of  Asia  Minor 
reproach  him  with  speaking,  not  only  against  the  law  and  the 
temple,  but  also  against  Israel  (rod  \aov).  This  had  been  laid 
to  the  charge  neither  of  Paul  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  nor  yet 
at  an  earlier  period  of  Stephen  by  the  Jews.  It  was,  doubtless, 
connected  with  his  labours  among  the  Gentiles  (rravras  7 rav- 
rayov  BiSacr/ccov),  which  were  suspected  as  exciting  the  Gentiles 
against  Israel.  They  declared,  moreover  ( en  re  /cal),  as  a 
second  point  of  accusation,  that  Paul  had  brought  Gentiles  into 
the  temple,  and  had  thereby  defiled  the  sanctuary.  ''EWrjvas 
generalizes  the  individual  instance  from  enmity,  and  in  order 
the  more  to  excite  the  multitude  ; whereas,-  in  point  of  fact,  only 
Trophimus  could  be  intended,  and  who  moreover  did  not  enter 
the  temple.  It  was  a mere  notion,  a groundless  suspicion,  that 
Paul  had  taken  him  with  him  into  the  temple,  i.e.,  into  the  court 
of  the  Israelites.  npoecopa/core ? rj&av  is,  notwithstanding  Meyer’s 
objection,  “they  had  seen  him  before.” 

3.  And  the  whole  city  was  moved. — The  multitude,  who 
quickly  rushed  together,  drew  Paul  out  of  the  court  of  the 
temple,  probably  because  it  was  felt  that  by  acts  of  violence  the 
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sanctuary  would  be  all  the  more  polluted.  The  closing  of  the 
gate  of  the  temple  had  not  for  its  object  to  prevent  Paul  making 
use  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  temple 
(Bengel,  Baumgarten),  for  this  was  already  provided  against ; 
but  rather  it  was  to  guard  against  the  spaces  of  the  temple  being 
stained  by  the  shedding  of  blood  (De  Wette,  Meyer) ; perhaps, 
also,  it  was  done,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  court  of  the 
temple  was  already  polluted  by  the  entrance  of  a Gentile,  and 
it  was  intended  to  guard  the  sanctuary  from  being  polluted  again. 

4.  And  whilst  they  sought  to  kill  him. — Information,  con- 
veyed by  the  military  sentinels  placed  during  the  festivals, 
reached  the  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
Antonia,  to  the  north  of  the  temple  and  overlooking  it  ( dvefir) 
c pacrii ?).  He  was  military  tribune  of  the  cohort  ( cnreipa ).  His 
name,  Claudius  Lysias,  is  preserved  to  us  in  chap,  xxiii.  26.  On 
the  news  of  the  tumult  in  the  city,  he  repaired  without  delay 
with  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  temple.  When  he  was  seen  from 
a distance,  they  ceased  maltreating  the  apostle.  And  when  he 
came  near,  he  commanded  Paul  to  be  taken  by  his  men,  and  to 
be  bound  with  chains,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a criminal, 
whose  name  and  crime  he  thought  to  be  able  to  find  out  by 
inquiry. 

5.  To  he  led  to  the  camp. — IlapefjL^oXrj  is  not  the  castle  of 
Antonia  itself,  but  only  a part  of  it,  namely,  the  barracks  of  the 
Roman  garrison  in  the  castle.  ’ Ava^adyoi ’ vers.  35,  40  ( dva - 
fiaaeLS)  Joseph.  Jud.  Bell.  v.  5,  3),  steps  or  stairs.  The  fortress 
was  connected  with  the  northern  and  western  porches  of  the 
temple  area  by  means  of  steps.  See  Robinson’s  Palestine. 

6.  May  I speak  to  thee  ? — Before  he  went  as  a prisoner  within 
the  gate  into  the  castle,  and  was  removed  from  the  view  of  the 
people,  the  apostle  wishes  to  be  permitted  to  address  them,  and 
on  this  behoof  turns  himself  to  the  commander  in  a polite  man- 
ner (el  ei;ecrTL,  etc.).  The  commander,  amazed  at  being  addressed 
in  Greek,  asks  'EXXtjvktti  yivcocr/ce^  ; and  then  inquires  whether 
he  was  not  that  Egyptian  insurgent  for  whom,  until  then,  he 
had  evidently  taken  him,  whereas  his  addressing  him  in  Greek 
altered  his  opinion.  The  supposition  that  he  was  the  Egyptian 
insurgent  was  the  more  probable  to  the  Roman  commander,  as 
those  Sicarii  (named  from  sica , a dagger,  hence  murderers  and 
insurgents)  were  accustomed  at  festivals,  as  now  at  Pentecost, 
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to  mix  among  the  multitude,  and  to  practise  their  arts  (Josephus, 
Jud.  Bell.  ii.  13,  3,  fid\iara  ev  Tat?  eoprat?  fuayo/ievoL  tg> 

7 r\r)6eL,  etc.).  This  Egyptian  was,  according  to  Josephus  (Jud. 
Bell.  ii.  13,  5),  a magician,  who  gave  himself  out  for  a prophet, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Nero  collected  a multitude  of  adherents, 
whom  he  led  out  of  the  wilderness  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  at  his  command  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  to  fall  down, 
so  that  they  would  enter  the  city  over  the  ruins  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xx.  8,  6).  The  procurator  Felix,  however,  made  a fortunate 
attack  upon  them,  slew  400,  and  took  200  prisoners,  whilst 
the  Egyptian  himself  escaped  (hiahpacras  e/e  tt}?  yu-a^?  a^avr)^ 
eyevero).  The  Roman  captain  here  mentions  4000  Sicarii,  whom 
that  insurgent  led  into  the  wilderness.  Josephus,  on  the  other 
hand  (Jud.  Bell.  ii.  13,  5),  relates  that  he  collected  about 
30,000  men  who  were  deluded  by  him.  But  this  observation 
has  evidently  in  view  the  whole  followers  of  the  man,  whilst 
Luke  speaks  only  of  his  armed  followers,  which  Josephus  in 
other  places  knows  very  well  how  to  distinguish  from  the  whole 
party.  Accordingly  these  two  accounts  may  very  well  agree, 
wdiilst  in  other  points  the  fuller  notice  of  Josephus  strikingly 
confirms  our  passage. 

7.  I pray  thee , suffer  me  to  address  the  people. — The  apostle 
introduces  himself  to  the  tribune,  as  distinguished  from  that 
criminal  with  whom  he  had  been  confounded,  and  requests  per- 
mission to  address  the  people.  On  account  of  this  explanation, 
and  as  not  the  slightest  information  by  a third  party  confirmed 
the  original  suspicion,  the  permission  by  the  captain,  who  had 
complete  authority,  is  not  in  point  of  fact  surprising  (against 
Baur).  And  as  little  is  it  incredible,  that  the  multitude,  when 
Paul  signified  that  he  was  about  to  address  them,  became  quiet 
and  gave  him  audience.  By  the  Hebrew  dialect  is  naturally 
meant  the  living  language,  which  at  that  time  was  the  common 
Aramaic  dialect. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  counsel  of  God  is  accomplished  in  a marvellous 
manner.  In  order  to  obviate  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  Paul  determines  on  a Levitical  transaction  in 
the  temple.  And  his  very  presence  in  the  sanctuary  must  give 
occasion  to  a danger  arising  from  an  entirely  different  quarter — 
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from  the  unconverted  Israelites  ; and  his  very  piety  toward  the 
law  and  the  sanctuary,  his  love  to  his  people,  whom  it  is  his  ob- 
ject to  gain  for  Christ,  must  accordingly  contribute  to  the  false 
representation. 

2.  It  is  the  sign  of  a holy  disposition,  which  is  imparted  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  the  apostle,  when  he  was  yet  in  danger 
of  his  life,  and  after  he  had  been  most  unmercifully  treated  by 
the  Jews,  has  yet  so  much  composure,  moral  courage,  and  love 
to  his  people,  as  to  address  them  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
bitterness.  His  heart  is  humbled  under  a sense  of  his  own 
guilt,  as  he  had  formerly  been  as  those  Jews  now  are,  and  only 
the  grace  of  Him,  who  on  the  cross  prayed  for  the  forgiveness 
of  His  murderers,  had  changed  him. 

HOMILETIC  AL  HINTS. 

But  when  the  seven  days  were  about  to  be  ended  (ver.  27). 
God  often  punishes  foolish  plans  by  an  unhappy  issue ; but  it 
does  not  always  follow,  that  what  turns  out  unfortunately,  was 
commenced  unrighteously,  Isa.  xix.  3 ; John  i.  53,  vii.  5.  When 
a good  counsel  turns  out  ill,  we  must  not,  on  that  account,  throw 
the  blame  on  the  adviser.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes 
(Starke). — Now  would  Paul  be  thinking  of  what  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  so  often  pointed  out  to  him,  as  awaiting  him  at  Jeru- 
salem. Now  also  would  he  be  frequently  preparing  himself,  and 
renewing  his  determination,  not  to  hold  his  life  dear  (Rieger). 

This  is  the  man  (ver.  28).  An  upright  servant  of  Christ 
makes  himself  so  well  known  by  the  success  of  his  ministry, 
that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  easily  distinguish  him  among  a 
thousand  false  and  unfaithful  zealots,  and  are  able  to  say,  This 
is  the  man,  seize  him  (Apost.  Past.). — And  has  polluted  this 
holy  place.  Here  Paul  had  the  honour  of  being  treated  with 
the  same  false  accusations,  amid  as  much  uproar  and  tumult,  and 
with  similar  bitterness  and  rigour,  as  formerly  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  treated.  When  a servant  sees  himself  in  the  image 
and  in  the  footsteps  of  His  Lord,  how  sweet  and  easy  does 
his  yoke  become ! (Apost.  Past.) — Also  Paul  would  remember 
Stephen,  against  whom  formerly  an  entirely  similar  storm  arose. 

For  they  had  seen  before  with  him , in  the  city , Trophimus , an 
Ephesian  (ver.  29).  If  God  has  appointed  us  to  suffering,  the 
least  circumstance  gives  occasion  to  it. — How  narrowly  are  the 
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servants  of  God  watched,  and  what  great  reason  have  they  to 
take  heed  to  their  steps  ! The  world  gives  heed  to  those  with 
whom  we  walk,  and  judges  preachers  by  their  company.  May 
the  Lord  make  us  without  blame  in  all  points  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  the  whole  city  was  moved  (ver.  30).  Men,  who  scarcely 
creep  to  do  good,  fly  to  protect  the  wicked,  Jer.  iv.  22  (Starke). 
— And  drew  him  out  of  the  temple , and  immediately  the  doors  were 
shut.  They  would  murder  him,  yet  they  would  not  pollute  the 
temple.  They  strain  at  a gnat  and  swallow  a camel,  as  they  had 
done  with  the  Lord  Himself,  John  xviii.  28  (Williger). 

And  whilst  they  sought  to  kill  him , information  came  to  the 
tribune  (ver.  31).  A servant  of  Jesus  is  not  necessitated  to  seek 
patrons  in  his  troubles,  and  to  entreat  for  advocates ; God  sends 
them,  at  the  proper  time,  without  his  asking  or  thinking  (Apost. 
Past.). 

And  when  they  saw  the  tribune , they  left  off  beating  Paul 
(ver.  32).  In  the  government  of  God,  it  is  one  of  His  wonderful 
providences,  that  even  those  who  are  not  partakers  of  His  king- 
dom are  often  divided  about  their  dissimilar  interests,  views,  and 
designs  ; and  thus  either  one  sword  holds  another  in  the  scabbard, 
or  the  children  of  the  kingdom  enjoy  protection  from  one  party, 
who  otherwise  do  not  so  intend  it  (Rieger). 

And  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  (ver.  33).  A 
servant  of  Christ  may  not  rely  too  much  on  the  protection  of 
the  world.  Here  the  tribune  rescues  the  apostle  from  the 
hands  of  the  murderous  Jews,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  com- 
mands him,  unheard,  to  be  bound  with  two  chains  (Apost.  Past.). 
But  the  prophecy  of  Agabus  must  be  fulfilled. 

And  when  he  could  learn  nothing  certain  (ver.  34).  Whoever 
seeks  something  certain,  solid,  and  true,  from  the  mouth  of 
false  teachers  or  from  the  world  generally,  is  always  deceived. 
u In  their  mouth  is  nothing  certain  ; with  their  tongues  they  have 
used  deceit”  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  when  he  came  to  the  stairs , the  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
carry  him  (ver.  35).  This  illustrates  how  God  uses  even  ene- 
mies as  instruments  of  the  exaltation  of  His  servants  : the  world, 
with  its  shame  and  scorn,  advances  us  to  honour.  Many  a 
teacher  would  have  remained  all  his  life  in  obscurity,  had  not 
the  world  by  its  hatred  and  envy  drawn  him  forth,  and  raised 
him  up  (Apost.  Past.). 
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For  the  multitude  followed  after , and  cried , Away  with  him 
(ver.  36).  As  formerly  they  cried  against  Christ,  Luke  xxiii. 
18  ; John  xix.  15. 

Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian  ? (ver.  37.)  A remarkable  proof 
of  the  erroneous  and  absurd  thoughts  which  the  blind  world 
entertains  of  the  children  and  servants  of  God.  They  regard 
us  as  idiots,  madmen,  seducers,  enemies  of  mankind,  and  under 
this  form  hate  us.  Thus  was  Christ  also  numbered  amon^ 

O 

transgressors.  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do”  (Apost.  Past.). — Paul  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
Egyptian,  as  Luther  did  to  Miinzer  (Besser). 

And  when  he  permitted  him , Paul  stood  on  the  stairs,  etc . (ver. 
40).  How  unexpectedly  must  the  stairs  to  the  Roman  camp 
serve  as  a pulpit,  from  which  God  made  the  Gospel  of  His  Son 
to  be  proclaimed  ! (Rieger.) — And  beckoned  with  the  hand  to  the 
people.  And  when  there  was  a great  silence , he  addressed  them. 
What  a man  ! Thus  to  beckon  to  an  excited  people ! And, 
behold,  there  was  a great  calm,  as  when  Jesus  stilled  the  stormy 
sea.  One  is  never  more  worthy  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God, 
than  when  he  bears  on  his  body  the  marks  of  his  cross  and 
suffering,  because  then  only  can  the  Spirit  of  God  bestow  both 
boldness  to  speak  and  words  in  their  season  (Gossner). 

On  vers.  27-40. — The  Lord  rescues  His  people  from  death. 
1.  Paul  is  unjustly  accused  as  an  enemy  of  the  law,  and  a pro- 
faner  of  the  temple.  2.  His  people  thrust  him  from  them  : 
they  cast  him  out  of  the  temple,  and  wish  to  murder  him. 
3.  The  heathen  are  obliged  to  protect  him  : the  tribune  sup- 
presses the  tumult,  and  rescues  the  apostle.  4.  The  innocence 
of  the  persecuted  is  proved : the  accusations  come  to  nothing, 
and  defence  is  permitted  him  (Lisco). — The  advantage  of  a 
regular  regiment,  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of 
the  apostle  at  Jerusalem  (Lisco). — The  capture  of  Paul  at  Jeru- 
salem. 1.  A dark  picture  of  human  passion  : foolish  infatua- 
tion and  wicked  hatred,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  2.  A bright 
picture  of  Christian  courage : calm  composure  and  long-suffer- 
ing patience,  on  the  part  of  the  apostle.  3.  A monument  of  the 
divine  guidance : the  power  which  protects  His  servants,  and  the 
wisdom  which  uses  His  enemies,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes. — Paul  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem : or,  Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes.  1.  He  disposes  the  well-meant  counsels  of 
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His  servants  often  to  another  end  than  what  they  thought  of. 
2.  But  He  also  disposes  the  wicked  projects  of  His  enemies 
to  a different  result  than  what  they  intended. — Paul  in  the 
storm  at  Jerusalem . The  apostle,  at  a later  period,  had  to  en- 
counter a great  storm  on  the  open  sea;  but  that  was  hardly  more 
violent  than  what  now  rose  against  him  on  dry  land,  within  the 
secure  walls  of  Jerusalem,  among  his  own  people.  Yet  here, 
as  there,  the  almighty  arm  of  God  protects  and  rescues  him. 
Let  us  consider  : 1.  The  outbreak  of  the  storm.  Suddenly  and 
not  to  be  reckoned  on,  as  often  a storm  occurs  in  nature,  this 
storm  breaks  out  among  the  people.  The  tempest  which  Paul 
had  seen  from  a distance  at  Miletus,  and  which  was  predicted 
to  him  on  the  way  in  a more  and  more  threatening  manner,  dis- 
charges itself  on  a sudden,  and  in  a place  where  one  would  have 
least  expected  it,  in  the  holy  spaces  of  the  temple,  while  Paul 
sought  to  satisfy  the  zealots  of  the  law.  2.  The  raging  of  the 
storm.  The  storm  of  the  passions  increases  continually,  the 
popular  fury  heaves  and  swells  as  a raging  sea,  and  threatens  to 
swallow  up  the  servant  of  God.  3.  The  stilling  of  the  storm. 
He  who  formerly  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  waves  on  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  so  that  there  was  a great  calm,  speaks  to  this 
raging  sea : Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther.  The 
Roman  tribune  has  to  open  the  harbour  of  refuge  to  the  apostle ; 
and  he  himself  with  calm  composure  beckons  to  the  people,  so 
that  they  become  still. — PauVs  memorable  sermon  at  Jerusalem. 
1.  The  preacher;  in  chains.  2.  The  pulpit:  the  stairs  to  the 
Roman  camp.  3.  The  deacons  who  conducted  him : the  sol- 
diers. 4.  The  psalms  which  preceded  the  discourse  : murderous 
outcries.  5.  The  congregation  whom  he  will  address : an  ex- 
cited people.  6.  The  anointing  which  he  brings  along  with 
him  : the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  as  a Spirit  of  faith  and  love,  of 
wisdom  and  strength. — The  defence  and  weapons  of  a man  of 
God  in  perilous  times.  1.  For  himself,  he  has  right  and  law 
which  must  protect  him,  as  long  as  they  have  power.  2.  Within 
himself,  he  carries  the  equanimity  of  a good  conscience,  which 
remains  undisturbed  in  the  storm  of  the  passions.  3.  In  him- 
self, he  exhibits  the  power  of  a divinely  consecrated  personality, 
which  does  not  fail  to  impress  even  brutal  crowds.  4.  Above 
himself,  he  recognises  a Lord  and  God,  to  whom  he  belongs  in 
suffering  as  well  as  in  working,  in  death  as  well  as  in  life. 
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SECTION  II. 

EVENTS  WHICH  OCCURRED  DURING  THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
PAUL  AT  JERUSALEM.  HIS  DEFENCE  BEFORE  THE  JEWISH 
PEOPLE  AND  BEFORE  THE  CHIEF  COUNCIL  (CHAP.  XXII.  1- 
XXIII.  ll). 

A. 

Defence  before  the  Jewish  People . 

Chap.  xxii.  1-21. 

1 Brethren  and  fathers,  hearken  to  my  defence  before  you.  2 And 
when  they  heard  that  he  addressed  them  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  they  became 
the  more  silent.  And  he  said, 

3 I am  a Jew,  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  brought  up  in  this  city,  and 
instructed  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  ances- 
tral law,  and  was  a zealot  for  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day.  4 And  I perse- 
cuted this  way  to  the  death,  putting  in  bonds,  and  delivering  into  prisons 
both  men  and  women.  5 As  also  the  high  priest  and  all  the  eldership  bear 
me  witness,  from  whom  also  I received  letters  to  the  brethren,  and  went  to 
Damascus,  in  order  to  bring  even  those  who  were  there  bound  to  Jerusalem, 
that  they  might  be  punished.  6 But  it  came  to  pass,  as  I was  on  my  jour- 
ney, and  drew  nigh  to  Damascus,  that  suddenly,  about  mid-day,  a great 
light  from  heaven  flashed  around  me.  7 And  I fell  to  the  ground,  and  heard 
a voice  saying  to  me,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  ? 8 And  I an- 

swered, Who  art  Thou,  Lord?  And  He  said  to  me,  I am  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, whom  thou  persecutest.  9 But  they  who  were  with  me  saw  indeed 
the  light,  and  were  afraid  ; but  the  voice  of  Him  who  spoke  with  me,  they 
heard  not.  10  And  I said,  What  shall  I do,  Lord?  And  the  Lord  said  to 
me,  Arise,  and  go  to  Damascus,  and  there  it  will  be  told  thee  of  all  things 
that  are  appointed  thee  to  do.  11  But  when  I could  not  see  for  the  bright- 
ness of  that  light,  I was  led  by  the  hand  of  them  who  were  with  me,  and  so 
came  to  Damascus.  12  And  one  Ananias,  a devout  man,  according  to  the 
law,  having  a good  report  of  all  the  Jews  dwelling  in  that  city,  13  Came  to 
me,  and  stood,  and  said  to  me,  Brother  Saul,  look  up ! And  the  same  hour 
I looked  up  upon  him.  14  And  he  said,  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and  see  that  Just  One,  and  hear 
the  voice  of  His  mouth.  15  For  thou  wilt  be  a witness  for  Him  to  all  men 
of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.  16  And  now,  why  tarriest  thou?  arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  His  name.  17  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  I returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  prayed  in  the  temple,  that 
I fell  into  a trance,  and  saw  Him  saying  to  me,  18  Hasten  and  depart  quickly 
from  Jerusalem,  because  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  Me. 
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19  And  I said,  Lord,  they  know  that  I imprisoned  and  scourged  in  the  syna- 
gogues those  who  believed  on  Thee  : 20  And  when  the  blood  of  Stephen,  Thy 
witness,  was  shed,  I also  stood  by,  and  had  pleasure  therein,  and  kept  the 
garments  of  those  who  slew  him.  21  And  He  said  to  me,  Depart,  for  I will 
send  thee  far  hence  among  the  Gentiles. 

Yer.  9.  K xl  sptpofioi  lyeuoi/ro  is  wanting  in  three  uncial  MSS. ; other 
three  have  it.  The  words  appear  to  have  been  considered  superfluous,  and 
on  that  account  to  have  been  omitted ; but  they  are  to  be  retained  as 
genuine,  because  e^tpo/ 3.  ytv.  is  a favourite  expression  of  Luke. 

Yer.  12.  EyAo&/3jj£  is  wanting  in  the  Alex.  MS.  (A.),  and  is  replaced  by 
evtrefi 7js  in  E.  EyAst/3ij£,  however,  is  most  strongly  attested  (B.G.H.),  and 
is  a favourite  epithet  of  Luke,  chap.  ii.  5,  viii.  2,  Luke  ii.  20,  and  has  there- 
fore been  preferred  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf. 

Yer.  16.  Avrov  is  better  attested  than  K vptov,  which  has  only  the  two 
youngest  uncial  MSS.  for  it. 

Yer.  20.  2 rs(pu.uov  is  wanting  in  a MS.  of  the  first  class  (A.),  and  in  one 
of  the  second  class  ; but  it  is  sufficiently  attested  to  be  received  as  genuine. 
— Tvj  dvxtpitxst  ocvTov  after  avuivhoKav  has  only  two  uncial  MSS.  for  it,  and  is 
interpolated  from  chap.  viii.  1. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Men,  brethren , and  fathers. — The  address  aSeAcfrot  expresses 
his  love  to  the  people ; 7 rarepe?,  his  respect  to  their  distinguished 
chiefs,  some  of  whom  might  have  been  present.  Also  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  addressed  them  in  their  mother-tongue,  won 
for  the  apostle  a more  favourable  hearing,  inasmuch  as  many 
among  the  multitude  did  not  suppose  that  the  man,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  understood  the  Aramaic  dialect. 

2.  I am  a Jew. — The  express  description  of  his  person  (vers. 
3-5)  was  designed  to  refute  the  suspicions  against  him  (Acts 
xxi.  28),  by  intimating  his  origin  as  an  Israelite,  his  connection 
from  childhood  with  Jerusalem,  and  his  former  disposition, 
strictly  pharisaical  and  legal,  and  hostile  to  Christianity.  Te- 
>yevvr)fjLevo<;  ev  T. — dvareOpappevcx;  Se : born,  it  is  true,  abroad, 
yet  brought  up  in  Jerusalem.  ’AvaTpecfxo  is  used  of  education 
in  childhood.  JJapa  toz)?  7 roSa?  Tap,,  agrees  much  better  with 
'ire'Tra&evpevos  than  with  dvareOp .,  because  we  are  here  not  to 
think  of  children  wdio  are  brought  up,  but  of  scholars  who  are 
instructed  on  the  floor  or  benches  before  the  feet  of  their  teachers. 
According  to  the  J ewish  customs,  attested  both  by  Philo  and  the 
Talmud,  the  Pabbins  were  accustomed  to  sit  on  professorial 
chairs,  and  their  scholars  partly  on  benches  and  partly  on  the 
floor  before  them.  Kara  dtcpi^etav  t ov  7 rarpwov  v6pov}  the  in- 
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struction  was  legally  strict : tucpifieia  is  not  asserted  of  the  nature 
of  the  law  itself,  but  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  cha- 
racterizes that  as  pharisaically  rigid.  ’AfcpL/3r)s  and  its  deriva- 
tives designate  the  peculiarity  of  the  pharisaical  tendency ; as, 
for  example,  aKpL^eararr]  aipeo-LS,  chap.  xxvi.  5 ; eV’  arcpi/3 daei 
pLe<ya  <fipovovv  tov  iraTppov  vopuov,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  4 ; <I?apL- 
gcuol  oi  Sofcodvres  pbera  dtcpiBelas  itjrj'yeicrOcu  ra  vopupua , Joseph. 
Jud.  Bell.  ii.  8,  14. 

3.  And  was  a zealot. — In  consequence  of  such  education  and 
instruction,  Paul  was  a zealot  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  ex- 
presses this  in  a manner  which  does  not  appear  blameable. 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  says,  I was  once  what  you  are : you  are 
to-day,  at  this  moment,  what  I also  once  was.  As  a proof  of  his 
former  zeal,  he  adduces  his  persecution  of  Christianity,  which 
he  here  prudently  refers  to  only  by  a general  name.  For  his 
deadly  hatred  to  the  Christians,  he  appeals  to  the  high  priest  and 
to  all  the  elders,  who  could  attest  it.  ’ASeXfoi,  as  in  ver,  1,  bre- 
thren according  to  descent,  brethren  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  to  his  own  disposition  at  that  time. 

4.  A nd  it  came  to  pass. — The  apostle  comes  to  the  history  of 

his  conversion,  and  relates,  in  the  first  place,  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  him  (vers.  6—11),  identical  in  essential  points  with  chap, 
ix.  3-8.  See  the  Exegetical  Explanations  to  that  passage.  What 
is  here  peculiar  in  the  details,  has  reference  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  apostle,  and  to  his  audience : for  example,  he  adds  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  6 Na^copalo^,  which  occurs  neither  in  chap, 
ix.  5 nor  in  chap.  xxvi.  15,  but  is  here  entirely  in  place  before 
an  assembly  of  unconverted  Jews,  to  whom  he  mentions  Jesus 
for  the  first  time.  Other  traits  are  chiefly  designed  to  cause  the 
actual  reality  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  be  recognised  ; 
thus  irepl  p.eo-r)pb{3plav,  ver.  6 ( f)p,epa< ? chap.  xxvi.  13), 

which  is  wanting  in  chap.  ix.  3.  That  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
took  place  in  bright  day,  vouches  for  its  not  being  a visionary 
deception.  The  circumstance  that  his  companions  saw  the  light, 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  neither  in  chap.  ix.  7 nor  in  chap, 
xxvi.  14,  also  supports  the  objectivity  of  the  fact,  which  others 
experienced  along  with  him ; whilst  their  not  understanding  the 
words  of  Jesus  is  perhaps  mentioned  to  show  why  his  compa- 
nions could  not  confirm  the  chief  matter.  The  being  blinded  by 
the  extraordinary  light  is  also  brought  forward,  as  a proof  of  the 
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objectivity  and  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  appearance ; 
wdiilst  ojv  t eTarcTaL  (tol  (ver.  10)  indicates,  that  from  this  moment 
Paul  was  no  more  master  of  his  own  determinations,  but  guided 
by  the  divine  will. 

5.  One  Ananias. — Paul  relates  the  completion  of  his  conver- 
sion by  Ananias  (vers.  12-16),  in  such  a manner  that  his  con- 
version and  his  call  to  be  a witness  of  Christ  appears  as  divinely 
confirmed,  and  as  harmonizing  with  the  Old  Testament.  This 
is  also  inferred  by  his  description  of  Ananias,  as  a person  of 
legal  piety,  which  is  not  alluded  to  in  chap.  ix.  10.  The  resto- 
ration to  sight  by  the  word  of  Ananias  is  here  noticed,  as  a 
miracle  which  accredited  his  divine  mission  to  Saul.  In  the 
address  of  Ananias,  both  God  and  Christ  are  mentioned  with 
purely  Old  Testament  names : o 0eo?  rwv  rrarepcov  rjpicov,  and 
o Bfacaiosj  that  Just  One,  in  a peculiar  and  full  sense.  Further, 
the  appearance  of  Christ  is  represented  as  an  extended  revela- 
tion of  God  to  a prophet  (ver.  14) ; and  the  ministry  to  the 
whole  world  ( nravia ? dvOpdnrovs),  to  which  Paul  was  called,  is 
represented  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  and  ear-witness, 
which  he  may  not  decline  (ver.  15).  Lastly,  the  exhortation  to 
baptism  and  to  the  invocation  of  Jesus  is  a sign  that  Paul  was 
not  precipitate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  required  to  be  urged  to 
take  the  decisive  step,  and  that  in  the  name  of  God. 

6.  When  I returned  to  Jerusalem. — Paul  (vers.  17-21)  re- 
lates a revelation  of  Jesus,  not  mentioned  in  chap.  ix.  26-28, 
which  called  him  from  Jerusalem  to  a distance  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  justification  of  his  labours  in  heathen  lands.  But  even 
here  he  designedly  brings  forward,  in  order  to  obviate  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  an  enemy  of  Israel,  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
temple,  that  this  second  appearance  of  Christ  to  him  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  temple,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
He  has  thus,  in  consequence  of  his  conversion  to  Christ,  not  for- 
gotten Jerusalem  (Ps.  cxxxix.  5),  nor  estranged  himself  from  the 
temple  as  a place  of  prayer.  And  so  little  was  he  prejudiced 
against  the  people,  that  when  the  Pedeemer  called  him  hastily 
away  from  Jerusalem,  because  they  would  not  receive  his  testi- 
mony concerning  Him,  he  raised  objections,  and  was  unable  to 
sever  himself  from  the  hope  of  finding  a good  footing  for  the 
word  of  Christ  among  his  people.  The  apostle  had  a good 
design  in  mentioning  to  his  hearers  what,  during  this  vision,  he 
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replied  to  Jesus  ; namely,  in  order  that  his  well-known  former 
enmity  against  the  Christians,  and  his  subsequent  conversion, 
might  make  an  impression,  and  procure  entrance  to  his  word 
with  Israel  (vers.  19,  20).  Only  the  repeated  and  peremptory 
command  of  Jesus  to  send  him  to  the  Gentiles  (he  intends  to 
say)  overcame  his  tenacity,  which  arose  from  a warm  love  to  his 
people. 


DOGMATICAL  AXD  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  glory  of  Christ  shines  from  this  defence  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  In  defending  himself,  and  apparently  speaking  of  his 
own  person,  he  bears  the  plainest  testimony  to  the  Redeemer,  to 
His  grace  toward  sinners,  and  to  His  heavenly  glory  and  power, 
to  His  fellowship  with  His  poor  and  persecuted  disciples,  and  to 
His  plan  of  salvation  embracing  the  human  race.  There  is  a 
wisdom  in  this  which  only  the  Spirit  of  Christ  imparts,  uniting 
a considerately  forbearing  and  winning  love  toward  his  hearers 
with  the  most  undaunted  frankness  of  confession. 

2.  Paul,  in  the  words  of  Ananias,  gives  Jesus  the  name 
of  the  Just  One.  In  this  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  the 
law  and  the  Gospel,  are  united.  Righteousness  is  the  aim  of  the 
law.  Saul  sought  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  his  period  of 
zeal,  and  did  not  find  it.  Israel  seeks  the  righteousness  of  works, 
and  does  not  attain  to  it.  Legal  righteousness  was  the  ideal  of 
Pharisaism.  But  Christ  is  the  Righteous  One  in  a peculiar, 
and  indeed  in  an  exclusive  sense.  In  Him  righteousness  is 
personally  exhibited,  and  fulfilled  in  a peculiar  manner.  He  is 
the  Just  One,  and  justifies  all  who  believe  on  His  name. 

3.  Baptism,  a means  of  grace.  It  confers  purification  from 
sin  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  invocation  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  essentially  belongs  to  it,  as  a confession  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  a prayer  for  reconciling  and  justifying  grace. 

4.  Perhaps  the  well-meant  desire  to  repair,  in  some  measure, 
his  earlier  transgression  against  Christ,  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  objection  of  the  apostle  to  the  command  of  the  Redeemer : 
he  wished  in  J erusalem,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  once 
persecuted  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  confess  his  transgression, 
to  prove  his  conversion,  and  to  minister  by  boldly  preaching  and 
confessing  Christ.  But  however  well  intended,  and  however 
earnest  this  wish  might  have  been,  it  was  not  granted.  Paul 
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must  immediately  quit  Jerusalem,  and  be  sent  to  the  Gentiles. — 
This  fact  is  not  only  a proof  how  much  higher  God’s  thoughts 
and  ways  are  than  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  men,  even  of  the 
purest  and  the  noblest;  but  it  is  especially  a proof  that  sins  are 
forgiven  through  God’s  free  grace  only,  which  is  to  be  received 
in  all  humility,  without  there  being  any  mention,  however  remote, 
of  a reparation ; and  that  nothing  remains  to  the  pardoned  sinner 
but  unconditional  obedience. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Brethren  and  fathers  (ver.  1).  The  spirit  of  meekness  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  apostle.  Although  he  had  none  but  perse- 
cutors and  murderers  before  him,  yet  he  regarded  and  addressed 
them  as  brethren  and  fathers,  on  account  of  the  covenant  and 
promises  of  God.  Such  a disposition  is  not  acquired  by  our 
natural  powers,  but  must  be  produced  entirely  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus,  who  in  the  hour  of  agony  prayed  to  the  Father  for  His 
murderers.  This  is  a peculiar  ornament  of  the  servants  of  Jesus 
(Apost.  Past.). — It  is  a notable  proof,  what  security  and  strength 
Paul  enjoyed  from  the  peace  of  God,  that  in  such  a storm  he 
was  so  composed  as  to  make  such  a temperate  and  unruffled 
speech  (Rieger). 

When  they  heard  that  he  addressed  them  in  the  Hebrew  dialect , 
they  were  the  more  silent  (ver.  2).  When  the  people  heard  Paul 
speak  in  an  intelligible  language,  they  became  the  more  attentive 
and  quiet. — Many  preachers  have  themselves  to  blame  that  they 
are  not  listened  to  with  attention.  They  do  not  speak  intelli- 
gibly, but  affectedly,  and  above  the  comprehension  of  the  people. 
A preacher,  whose  object  is  to  edify,  should  apply  himself  to 
present  the  truth  in  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensible 
manner,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  heart.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most  blessed  example  (Apost. 
Past.). — We  cannot  blame  the  Jews  that  they  held  so  pertina- 
ciously to  that  language,  in  which  God  Himself  had  spoken  with 
the  fathers.  But  their  own  language  had  become  strange  to 
them.  God  could  no  longer  make  Himself,  in  this  language, 
intelligible  to  their  hardened  hearts. — Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
since  Pentecost  has  consecrated  all  languages,  and  makes  Him- 
self more  and  more  known  by  means  of  all  languages,  wherever 
men  will  but  hear  His  voice  (Williger). 
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I am  a Jew  (ver.  3).  Paul,  in  his  whole  discourse,  seems  to 
speak  only  of  himself ; but  in  reality  he  proclaims  the  virtues 
of  Him  who  called  him  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light. 
— Instructed  with  all  exactness , c md  a zealot  toward  God . It  is 
not  enough  to  be  well  instructed  in  religion ; we  must  also  be 
zealous,  for  Christ  will  cast  out  the  lukewarm  (Starke). — From 
the  example  of  Paul,  it  may  be  seen  that  a man  may  be  learned, 
may  understand  the  Scriptures,  be  a zealot  toward  God,  and  yet 
be  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  Christ.  Natural  science  en- 
lightens no  one ; titles  and  offices,  even  in  a spiritual  station,  are 
no  proofs  of  true  fellowship  with  Jesus  (Apost.  Past.). 

I persecuted  this  way  to  the  death  (ver.  4).  Paul  could  not 
speak  of  his  former  enmity  against  the  Gospel  without  godly 
sorrow  (Fieger). — A faithful  witness  of  Jesus  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  his  sins,  when  he  can  thereby  exalt  the  honour  of  his 
Saviour,  and  awaken  hope  and  accessibility  among  souls.  Par- 
ticularly is  such  a confession  salutary,  when  it  is  made  to  men 
who  are  involved  in  the  same  sins,  and  who  may  by  our  example 
be  the  more  easily  drawn  from  them  (Apost.  Past.). — Thus 
might  Luther,  in  his  contest  against  the  Fomish  doctrine  of 
works,  appeal  that  he  himself  was  once  of  that  way  of  thinking, 
and  that  if  any  man  could  have  been  saved  by  monkery,  he 
would  have  been  so. — I hound  them . Without  doubt,  his  present 
fetters  would  remind  the  apostle  of  the  fetters  which  he  once  put 
upon  the  brethren.  Let  us  penitently  reflect,  in  all  our  suffer- 
ings, whether  we  ourselves  have  not  tied  the  rods,  with  which  the 
Lord  chastises  us  (Apost.  Past.). 

From  whom  I received  letters  (vers.  5,  6).  How  orderly  and 
exactly  does  Paul,  after  so  many  years,  know  how  to  relate  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  extraordinary  conversion ! This  is  a 
proof,  not  only  that  all  things  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  but  also  that  the  grace  which  befell 
him  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him.  Certainly  he  who 
is  snatched  from  death  to  life,  will  never  forget  what  the  Lord 
has  done.  The  recollection  and  the  narration  of  these  blessed 
paths  of  salvation,  will  constitute  a pleasure  in  the  mansions  of 
heaven  (Apost.  Past.). — Great  changes  of  mind,  and  of  convic- 
tion in  religious  matters,  ought  to  have  for  their  foundation  a 
true  zeal  for  God.  But  how  badly  do  many  of  our  modern 
innovators  in  religion  stand  this  test,  who  play  with  religion  as 
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boys  with  dice,  and  thereby  betray  themselves,  that  they  do  not 
believe  anything  in  sincerity ! 1 Tim.  iii.  7 (Starke). — It  must 
certainly  be  a very  surprising  light  at  mid-day,  which  one  is 
constrained  to  observe  as  extraordinary  (Williger). 

And  I fell  to  the  ground  (ver.  7).  Whoever  will  hear  the 
divine  voice,  must  fall  down  and  humble  himself  before  the 
divine  majesty  (Starke). — Saul , Saul , why  persecutest  thou  Me? 
God  begins  conversion  in  men  by  internal  conviction  of  sin, 
Kom.  ii.  15  ; 2 Tim.  ii.  25  (Starke). — Now  the  same  Lord  spoke 
by  the  mouth  of  His  servant  to  Jerusalem.  Why  persecutest 
thou  Me  ? O my  people,  what  have  I done  to  thee,  and  wherein 
have  I wearied  thee  ? Testify  against  Me : Micah  iii.  6 (Besser). 

Who  art  Thou , Lord  ? I am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (ver.  8).  Be- 
fore conversion  we  do  not  know  Jesus,  but  in  conversion  we 
learn  to  know  Him,  1 John  ii.  4 (Starke). 

But  they  who  were  with  me  saw  the  light , and  were  afraid 
(ver.  9).  When  the  natural  man  sees  a beam  of  the  divine 
glory,  he  is  afraid,  and  indeed  with  justice,  for  God  is  a consum- 
ing fire  to  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  (Starke). — But  heard  not 
the  voice  of  Him  who  spoke  with  me . According  to  Acts  ix.,  the 
companions  of  Paul  heard  indeed  a sound;  but,  according  to 
this  passage,  they  did  not  understand  the  voice.  Hearing  is 
twofold.  All  our  hearers  hear  the  sound  of  the  words,  but  only 
they  who  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  will  live  (Apost. 
Past.). 

And  I said , What  shall  I do?  (ver.  10.)  Paul  kept  in  view 
that,  even  in  his  miraculous  conversion,  Jesus  referred  him  to 
the  word,  which  was  to  be  spoken  to  him  by  one  of  His  servants. 
He  awakens  him  directly,  yet  subjects  him  to  the  instruction 
and  pastoral  care  of  one  of  the  least  of  the  brethren,  and  causes 
him  to  be  led  in  the  beaten  track  of  salvation  (Apost.  Past.). 

I ivas  led  by  the  hand  (ver.  11).  This  likewise  pointed  to  a 
mystery,  Isa.  xl.  11.  On  the  way  to  heaven,  we  are  led  by 
leading-strings,  like  children  (Starke). 

A devout  man  according  to  the  law  (ver.  12).  Because 
Ananias  was  not  only  a devout  man,  but  also  was  had  in  estima- 
tion by  the  JewTs,  he  was  in  this  respect  a useful  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  win  one  so  zealous  for  J udaism  as  Paul, 
and  to  become  useful  to  him.  The  Lord  knows  all  His  ser- 
vants, and  wdiere  He  can  best  employ  each  of  them  (Apost. 
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Past.). — At  these  words,  the  Jews  would  become  all  the  more 
quiet  (Besser). 

Brother  Saul  (ver.  13).  Paul  cannot  forget  in  what  a meek, 
kind,  and  brotherly  manner,  Ananias  came  to  the  assistance  of 
his  alarmed  spirit.  This  may  excite  us  to  ask  for  grace,  that 
we  may  know  how  to  speak  a word  in  season  to  those  who  are 
weary,  and  with  brotherly  tenderness  to  lead  the  troubled  and 
sorrowful  to  Jesus  for  comfort.  This  is  the  chief  business  and 
masterpiece  of  the  evangelical  ministry  (Apost.  Past.). 

The  God  of  our  fathers  has  chosen  thee  (ver.  14).  The  in- 
struments, which  are  to  be  particularly  useful  to  the  Church, 
must  be  ordained  in  heaven  (Starke). 

To  know  His  will , and  to  see  that  Just  One , and  to  he  His 
witness  to  all  men  (vers.  14,  15).  Two  things  must  precede  in 
order  that  a man  may  be  qualified  for  the  office  of  teaching  and 
witnessing  : a thorough  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  from  His 
word ; and  personal  experience  that  he  has  seen  J esus  in  faith, 
and  that  His  word  has  come  to  his  soul  in  power  (Apost. 
Past.). 

Arise  and  he  baptized , and  wash  away  thy  sins  (ver.  16).  A 
beautiful  proof  how  much  the  holy  baptism  was  valued  in  the 
apostolic  Church.  It  was  no  external  ceremony,  but  a means  of 
grace  for  the  washing  away  of  sins,  and  the  first  entrance  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  prayed  in  the  temple  (ver.  17).  The  direct  illumination 
and  grace  which  he  experienced  did  not  lead  the  apostle  away 
from  the  use  of  the  temple.  And  the  Lord  crowned  his  prayer 
in  the  temple  with  a peculiar  manifestation.  Thus  the  example 
of  the  apostle  refutes  all  sectaries,  even  when  they  think  that 
they  have  some  ground  to  go  on  (Apost.  Past.). 

Hasten  and  depart  quickly  from  Jerusalem  (ver.  18).  A sad 
condition  and  a heavy  judgment  when  the  divine  voice  says, 
Hasten  and  depart  quickly,  Hos.  ix.  12  (Starke). 

And  I said , Lord , they  know  (ver.  19).  It  often  appears  to 
the  true  servants  of  God,  as  if  they  could  effect  more  blessing  in 
this  or  that  place  than  in  another.  But  God  says,  No,  you  err ; 
and  sends  them  away,  when  they  would  remain  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  ichen  the  hlood  of  Stephen , Thy  witness , was  shed  (ver. 
20).  The  apostle  was  most  anxious,  as  he  had  sinned  among 
the  J ews,  to  be  the  author  of  some  good  among  them,  and  thus 
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to  repair  by  abundant  conversions  the  offences  committed.  Such 
an  earnestness  prevails  among  true  converts  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  He  said  unto  me , Depart  (ver.  21).  God’s  counsel  must 
stand  against  all  human  objections,  even  those  which  are  well 
meant  (Starke). 

On  vers.  1-21.  (See  also  Homiletical  Hints  to  chap.  ix.  1- 
22.) — How  our  conversion  can  only  be  genuine  when  we  can  refer 
it  with  full  conviction  to  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
1.  The  sinful  condition,  which  preceded  our  conversion,  vers. 
3-5.  2.  The  way  and  manner,  in  which  the  Lord  brought  us  out 
of  the  night  of  sin  to  the  light  of  faith,  vers.  6-15.  3.  The  irre- 
sistible power,  with  which  grace  leads  our  resisting  mind  toward 
its  higher  destiny,  vers.  19-21  (Lisco). — Christianity  is  an  affair 
of  life.  1.  It  proceeds  from  the  Eternal.  2.  We  experience  it 
in  our  own  hearts.  3.  We  exhibit  it  in  our  conduct. — PauVs 
sketch  of  his  own  life ; or,  how  a servant  of  God  looks  back  upon 
the  course  of  his  life.  1.  With  grateful  remembrance  of  human 
benefactors,  ver.  3.  2.  With  penitent  confession  of  his  own 

erroneous  ways,  vers.  4,  5.  3.  With  humble  praise  of  the 

divine  gracious  dealings,  vers.  6-16.  4.  With  clear  conscious- 

ness of  the  life-call  allotted  to  him,  vers.  18-21. — PauVs  con- 
fession, u By  the  grace  of  God  I am  what  I amf  proved  from  the 
course  of  his  life.  1.  From  the  advantages  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, which  the  boy  received  by  the  grace  of  God.  2.  From 
the  erroneous  paths  of  folly  and  sin,  from  which  the  young  man 
was  rescued  by  the  grace  of  God.  3.  From  the  ministry  of 
peace  and  salvation,  to  which  the  man  was  elected  and  appointed 
by  the  grace  of  God. — Every  self-contemplation  of  a servant  of 
God,  a praise  of  divine  grace  ; for  in  himself  he  finds  nothing  to 
boast ; he  has  the  Lord  to  thank  for  everything. — The  heavenly 
light  at  Damascus  : the  bright  light  which  it  casts  upon  the  paths 
of  our  life.  It  illuminates  : 1.  The  dark  ways  of  sin,  which  we 
have  traversed;  2.  The  blessed  ways  of  grace,  by  which  the 
Lord  has  come  to  us ; 3.  The  Christian  ways  of  duty,  in  which 
we  are  to  walk  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. — PauVs  ordina- 
tion by  Ananias,  an  example  to  preachers.  From  this  we  see: 
1.  What  the  preacher  must  bring  along  with  him  into  the  mini- 
stry : the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  experience  of  the 
divine  grace.  2.  What  the  preacher  is  to  do  in  the  ministry  : 
to  be  a witness  to  all  men  by  word  and  deed  of  what  he  has 
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seen  and  heard.  3.  On  what  the  preacher  may  depend  in  his 
ministry  : on  the  grace  of  God  which  has  appointed  him  to  the 
evangelical  office,  and  will  strengthen  him  in  it. — Paul , the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles , a masterpiece  of  divine  wisdom,  which  says , 
My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts.  1.  According  to  human 
ideas,  everything  seemed  adverse.  His  condition  of  life  : born 
a Jew ; educated  a Pharisee,  ver.  4.  His  disposition  : before 
conversion,  a zealot  for  the  law,  vers.  3,  4 ; after  conversion,  his 
adherence  to  his  people,  ver.  17.  The  will  of  men  : the  rage  of 
the  Jews,  ver.  22  ; the  perplexity  of  the  brethren,  chap.  xxi.  20. 
2.  But  the  wisdom  of  God  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles  : 
appointing  Paul  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  from  eternity, 
vers.  10,  14 ; equipping  him  by  external  and  internal  provi- 
dences, vers.  6,  17 ; and  accrediting  him  by  the  great  fruits  of 
his  labour. — The  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  u hut  ” of  His  servants , 
vers.  17-21.  1.  Even  the  sincere  servants  of  God  have  often  a 

Ci  but  ” against  the  commands  of  the  Lord : it  may  arise  from 
fear  as  with  Jonah,  or  from  modesty  as  with  Moses  and  Jere- 
miah, or  from  conscientiousness  as  with  Peter,  or  from  com- 
passion as  with  Abraham  toward  Sodom,  and  Paul  toward  the 
Jews.  2.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  u buts,”  the  Lord  remains 
firm  to  His  command,  u Depart ; ” and  at  length  obtains  the 
glory,  “ He  has  done  all  things  well.” 

B. 

The  Apostle  is  passionately  interrupted , and  nearly  scourged  by 
the  military  authority , from  which  his  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship protects  him. 

Chap.  xxii.  22-29. 

22  And  they  listened  to  him  to  this  word,  and  then  raised  their  voices, 
and  said,  Away  with  such  a fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  was  not  fit  that 
he  should  continue  in  life.  23  And  as  they  cried  out,  and  threw  up  their 
garments,  and  cast  dust  in  the  air,  24  The  tribune  commanded  him  to  be 
brought  to  the  camp,  and  said  that  he  should  be  examined  with  scourges, 
that  he  might  learn  on  what  ground  they  so  cried  against  him.  25  And  as 
they  stretched  him  out  to  the  thongs,  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  who  stood 
by,  Is  it  permitted  you  to  scourge  with  cords  a man  who  is  a Roman  citizen, 
and  that  without  trial  and  sentence  ? 26  When  the  centurion  heard  that, 

he  went  to  the  tribune,  and  informed  him,  saying,  What  art  thou  about  to 
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do  ? That  man  is  a Roman  citizen.  27  Then  went  the  tribune  to  him, 
and  said  to  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  a Roman  citizen  ? He  answered,  Yes. 
28  The  tribune  answered,  I obtained  this  privilege  of  citizenship  for  a con- 
siderable sum.  But  Paul  said,  But  I was  so  born.  29  Therefore  they  im- 
mediately departed  from  him,  who  were  to  have  put  him  to  the  question  ; 
and  the  tribune  was  afraid  after  he  had  learned  that  he  was  a Roman 
citizen,  because  he  had  bound  him. 

Ver.  22.  All  the  uncial  MSS.  without  exception  have  the  imperfect 
xuQvjKiv  ; only  some  cursive  MSS.  have  x,u,0?ikou,  which  was  a correction, 
the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  not  having  been  understood. 

Yer.  25.  The  plural  npoiTztuoiu  or  TTpokruvou  is  decidedly  genuine ; whereas 
the  singular  vpakruviv  is  only  found  in  some  cursive  MSS. 

Yer.  26.  "O pa,  before  rt  is  not  sufficiently  attested,  in  order  to  be  re- 
ceived for  anything  else  than  a gloss. 

Yer.  27.  E/  before  ov  is  contained  only  in  one  uncial  MS.,  whereas  the 
question  in  all  the  others  begins  with  av. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  they  listened  to  him  to  this  word. — The  declaration 
of  his  mission  by  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  inflamed  their  fanatical 
zeal  anew.  They  interrupted  the  speech  with  loud  cries,  in 
order  to  drown  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Ton  tolovtov , a man  of 
that  kind.  Meyer  refers  the  imperfect  /ca6f}/ce v to  the  danger 
of  life  in  which  the  apostle  already  was  (chap.  xxi.  21),  so  that 
the  meaning  would  be,  He  should  not  be  protected,  he  should 
not  be  preserved  in  life.  The  meaning  seems  rather  to  be,  He 
should  already  long  ago  have  forfeited  his  life.  Kpavya^ecv  is 
an  inarticulate  outcry  which  the  multitude  raised.  ' P wTrodvrcov 
ra  l/jidna : the  throwing  up  of  their  garments,  and  the  casting 
dust  in  the  air,  were  wild  signs  of  fury,  gestures  by  which  they 
gave  to  understand  that  they  would  gladly  accomplish  what  they 
cried  out,  “Away  with  him  from  the  earth.” 

2.  The  tribune  commanded. — The  Roman  commander  was 
convinced  that  now  nothing  more  was  to  be  made  of  it,  and  he 
ordered  his  prisoner  to  be  taken  from  the  stairs,  where  he  had 
spoken,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  camp,  i.e.,  inside  of  the  castle 
of  Antonia.  But  also,  because  the  fury  of  the  people  seemed 
certainly  to  suppose  a crime  not  yet  confessed,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  scourged,  as  an  instrument  of  question,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  confession  of  his  crime  (dveTa^etv,  to  in- 
quire). In  consequence  of  this  command,  the  apostle  was 
already  bound  to  a post,  in  order  forthwith  to  be  subjected  to 
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scourging,  npoereivav  tois  lydaiv  cannot  be  u to  bind  with 
thongs”  (Luther  and  others),  as  the  definite  article  with  iyacnv 
would  then  be  useless ; but  these  i/iavres  must  be  identical  with 
the  ydaTiyes  (ver.  24),  as  the  scourging  took  place  by  thongs ; 
then  the  definite  article  is  entirely  appropriate.  “ He  was 
stretched  forward  to  the  (already  named)  thongs,”  as  the  mark 
to  which  they  were  to  be  directed.  Upoereivav,  namely,  the 
soldiers  enjoined  to  execute  the  order. 

3.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  ? — The  apostle,  before  the  order  was 
executed,  protests  in  the  form  of  a question  to  the  centurion, 
standing  by  to  superintend  the  scourging.  The  question,  as 
Chrysostom  has  observed,  draws  attention  to  a twofold  legal 
wrong  which  was  about  to  be  committed  by  the  scourging. 
1.  Inasmuch  as  they  would  punish  him  uncondemned  ( d/cara - 
KptTov — yavTiCpiv),  for  scourging  was  actually  a punishment, 
not  a mere  means  of  examination : it  is  as  if  they  would  com- 
mence the  trial  with  the  execution.  2.  He  asserts  his  privilege 
as  a civis  Romanus , inasmuch  as  a Roman  citizen,  according  to 
the  lex  Porcia  and  the  leges  Sempronice , was  not  permitted  to  be 
scfourged,  even  in  the  case  of  a proved  crime ; scourging  being 
a punishment  of  slaves. 

4.  When  the  centurion  heard  that. — At  the  information  of 
the  centurion,  the  commander  drew  near,  in  order  to  learn  the 
fact  of  the  Roman  citizenship  of  his  prisoner.  'PwpLalos 
el ; asked  in  astonishment : Art  thou  a Roman  citizen  ? Ke(pd- 
\aiov , literally  equivalent  to  capital.  The  tribune  was  afraid 
because  the  binding  of  a Roman  citizen  was  punishable,  when 
it  took  place  as  an  act  of  violence,  and  without  preceding  proof 
of  a penal  offence. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  It  was  not  so  much  his  courageous  confession  of  Jesus  in 
and  for  itself,  as  his  call  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
caused  this  interruption  of  the  speech,  and  this  outbreak  of 
deadly  fury  against  the  apostle.  He  must  suffer  precisely  on 
account  of  that  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  mission. 

2.  Roman  privilege  protects  the  apostle  of  Christ.  This 
had  arisen  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  God 
suffered  this  people  to  walk  (chap.  xiv.  26) : it  was,  in  a 
purely  heathenish  and  aristocratical  manner,  the  preference  of 
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a class.  Yet  it  must  now  minister  to  the  good  of  a servant  of 
God. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  they  heard  him,  to  this  word  (ver.  22).  Now  the  envy 
of  the  Jews,  who  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  themselves, 
and  will  vehemently  prevent  others,  the  Gentiles,  from  entering, 
broke  out  (Rieger). — Paul  had  delivered  a powerful  and  spiri- 
tual speech,  and  yet  effected  nothing.  Rage,  hatred,  fury,  and 
wickedness,  on  all  sides,  were  the  consequences  of  it.  This  ex- 
ample should  make  us  guarded  in  our  judgments,  that  we  do  not 
always  measure  the  value  of  a sermon  according  to  its  visible 
fruits  (Apost.  Past.). — Away  with  such  a fellow  from  the  earth  ! 
This  was  the  very  cry  of  fury  which  Jesus  was  obliged  to  hear 
from  His  people.  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  does  not  say  too 
much,  when  he  asserts  of  himself  and  of  his  brethren,  that  they 
were  regarded  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the  offscouring 
of  all  things  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  as  they  threw  up  their  garments , and  cast  dust  in  the  air 
(ver.  23).  The  gloomy  preparatory  measures  for  stoning.  But 
even  now  a representation  of  men  in  the  fury  of  passion.  They 
rend  their  garments,  cast  off  the  last  remnant  of  shame  and 
modesty,  and  show  themselves  in  their  brutal  nakedness ; and 
they  cast  dust,  to  blacken  all  that  is  bright,  to  soil  all  that  is 
noble,  and  to  blind  their  ownselves. — “It  is  dangerous  to  awaken 
the  lion,  the  teeth  of  the  tiger  are  destructive ; but  the  most 
terrible  of  all  terrors  is  man  in  his  rage  ” (Schiller). 

And  commanded  that  he  should  he  examined  with  scourging , 
that  he  might  know  why  they  so  cried  against  him  (ver.  24).  In 
a tumult,  the  trial  usually  begins  with  the  execution.  Then 
even  able  men  frequently  commit  great  mistakes.  To  scourge, 
and  then  to  inquire  afterwards  what  was  done  : thus  is  it  with 
the  world : it  condemns  what  it  does  not  understand,  and  passes 
sentence  on  him  whom  it  has  not  convicted.  But  be  comforted, 
O Christian,  who  art  thus  dealt  with : there  is  yet  another  judg- 
ment-day, when  God  Himself  will  judge,  and  revise,  and  cancel 
all  unrighteous  judgments  and  decrees  passed  here  ; then  it  will 
sound  quite  otherwise  (Wisdom  vi.  4). — But  thou,  O wwldly 
judge,  consider  well  and  use  all  foresight,  if  thou  wilt  not  have 
the  burden  of  innocent  blood  upon  thy  conscience  (Starke). 
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Is  it  lawful  to  scourge  a man  that  is  a Roman , and  uncon- 
demned? (ver.  25.)  A Christian  is  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  law 
and  privileges,  and  thus  to  repel  unjust  violence. — Christians 
may  with  a safe  conscience  use  the  Roman  privileges  in  the 
Roman  empire,  yea,  even  Turkish  worldly  privileges,  so  far  as 
these  are  not  against  God  and  nature,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
live  in  that  land,  1 Thess.  v.  21  (Starke). — If  a worldly  privi- 
lege of  citizenship  is  so  very  valuable,  how  much  more  valuable 
is  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  God,  who  by  the  new  birth 
have  become  citizens  of  heaven  ! Is  it  lawful  to  vex  and  tor- 
ment, or  even  to  neglect  and  slight  such  persons  ? Or,  is  it 
lawful  for  them  to  exchange  their  inestimable  privileges  for  the 
trifles  of  this  world  ? (Apost.  Past.) — The  emperor  of  the  world 
is  respected  in  his  camp  : the  King  of  Israel  is  despised  in  His 
(Besser). 

But  Paul  said , I was  horn  a Roman  citizen  (ver.  28).  A 
Christian  must  not  despise  the  privileges  of  birth,  but  use  them 
aright  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  neighbour, 
1 Cor.  x.  33  (Starke). 

And  the  tribune  feared  (ver.  29).  Before  this  the  whole 
multitude  cried  out,  Away  with  such  a fellow ; he  is  not  worthy 
to  live.  And  here  the  chief  captain  is  afraid  of  him.  Thus 
the  Lord  knows  how  to  exalt  His  servants,  when  they  seem 
ready  to  be  slain.  And  while  they  carry  the  image  of  the 
cross  in  lowliness  and  shame,  the  image  of  Jesus,  with  which 
they  are  adorned,  imparts  such  honour  and  respect,  that  even 
the  ungodly  are  afraid,  and  retire  before  them  (Apost.  Past.). 

On  vers . 22-29.  — The  danger , and  the  rescue.  1.  The 
apostle’s  danger  : founded  on  his  testimony  to  the  truth  ; caused 
by  the  obstinate  pride  of  the  Jews;  and  threatening  a fatal 
issue.  2.  The  apostle’s  rescue  : effected  by  the  feeling  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Roman  commander ; by  the  apostle’s  privilege  of 
citizenship  ; and  by  the  new  opportunity  accorded  to  him  for 
his  justification  (Lisco). — Righteousness  exalteth  a nation,  but 
sin  is  the  destruction  of  a people. — Paul , an  example  of  a noble 
sufferer.  1.  By  the  manner,  in  which  he  endures  unavoidable 
sufferings : he  is  silent,  ver.  22 ; he  pardons,  ver.  23 ; he  sub- 
mits, ver.  24.  2.  By  the  manner,  in  which  he  averts  from 

himself  unnecessary  shame  : he  seeks  no  martyrdom  ; he  warns 
the  authorities  of  the  abuse  of  their  power ; he  preserves  the 
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feeling  of  his  human  dignity  inviolate  (Lisco). — The  raging 
people  of  Jerusalem,  a terrible  picture  of  fanaticism:  1.  How  it 
dishonours  God,  for  whom  it  fancies  it  is  zealous ; 2.  maltreats 
the  innocent,  whom  it  has  chosen  to  sacrifice  ; 3.  injures  itself, 
converting  men  into  wild  beasts. — Is  it  lawful  to  scourge  a man 
who  is  a Roman , and  uncondemned  ? A warning  from  God  to 
tyrants,  to  remind  them  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men ; the 
sacred  honour  of  citizens ; and  the  inviolable  dignity  of  Chris- 
tians.— The  sacred  person  of  a true  servant  of  God.  1.  When  he 
is  violently  attacked,  he  may  protest  in  meekness  and  humility, 
ver.  25  (see  John  xviii.  23).  2.  When  he  is  externally  mal- 
treated, he  continues  internally  inviolate,  chap.  vi.  41.  3.  When 

he  is  for  a time  trodden  in  the  dust,  he  shall  be  for  ever 
crowned  with  honour,  Matt.  v.  11,  12. — The  imperishable 
nobleness  of  the  children  of  God:  1.  obtained  by  regeneration  ; 
2.  pledged  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  bears  witness  with  our 
spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ; 3.  proved  in  trial  and 
temptation ; 4.  renewed  in  heaven,  where  they  shall  appear 
with  Christ  in  glory,  Col.  iii.  4. — The  noble  privileges  of  a citizen 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  1.  He  does  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  : Paul  undaunted  before  the  Roman  com- 
mander ; indeed  the  latter  afraid  of  him.  2.  He  is  uninjured  by 
the  blows  of  the  world : a citizen  of  Rome  must  not  be  scourged; 
a citizen  of  Christ,  it  is  true,  has  no  exemption  from  the  blows 
of  tribulation  and  the  scourge  of  persecution,  but  the  pain  and 
the  shame  thereof  do  not  injure  him.  3.  He  is  not  bound  by 
the  judgment  of  the  world  : Paul  appeals  from  the  wrongly- 
informed  to  the  better-instructed  commander,  and  at  a later 
period  to  Caesar  himself.  The  Christian  appeals  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  to  the  judgment-seat  of  his  heavenly  King. — 
How  a Christian  values , but  does  not  overvalue , his  privileges  as 
a citizen.  1 . He  does  not  cast  away  the  privileges  of  his  birth, 
but  he  knows  that  they  are  of  no  value  without  nobleness  of 
disposition.  2.  He  does  not  sacrifice  his  legal  rights,  but  he 
asserts  them  in  meekness  and  humility.  3.  He  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  the  authorities,  but  his  highest  confidence  is  in  the 
Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings. 
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c. 

The  Apostle  brought  before  the  Chief  Council , and  his  defence 
there  : the  comforting  promise  of  the  Lord  to  him. 

Chap.  xxii.  30-xxiii.  11. 

30  On  the  following  day,  wishing  to  know  the  certainty  of  what  he  is 
accused  of  the  Jews,  he  loosened  him,  and  commanded  the  high  priest  and  all 
the  council  to  assemble;  and  he  brought  down  Paul,  and  set  him  before  them. 

Chap,  xxiii.  1 And  Paul  looked  at  the  council,  and  said,  Men  and 
brethren,  I have  walked  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day. 
2 But  the  high  priest,  Ananias,  commanded  them  who  stood  near  him  to 
smite  him  on  the  mouth.  3 Then  Paul  said  to  him,  God  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall!  Sittest  thou  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law,  and 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ? 4 And  the  bystanders 

said,  Revilest  thou  the  high  priest  of  God  ? 5 And  Paul  said,  I did  not 

know,  brethren,  that  he  is  the  high  priest ; for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  6 But  when  Paul  knew  that  the  one  part 
were  Sadducees  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  called  aloud  in  the  council,  Men 
and  brethren,  I am  a Pharisee,  and  a son  of  Pharisees : concerning  the 
hope  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I am  judged.  7 And  when  he  had 
said  this,  there  arose  a dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees, 
and  the  multitude  was  divided.  8 For  the  Sadducees  maintain  that  there 
is  no  resurrection,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit ; but  the  Pharisees  assert  both. 
9 And  there  arose  a great  outcry,  and  scribes  of  the  part  of  the  Pharisees 
arose  and  strove,  saying,  We  find  nothing  bad  in  this  man ; but  if  a spirit 
or  an  angel  has  spoken  to  him  ? 10  And  when  there  arose  a great  uproar, 

the  tribune  feared  lest  Paul  should  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  them,  and 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  go  down  and  to  seize  him  from  the  midst  of  them, 
and  to  bring  him  to  the  camp.  11  And  on  the  following  night,  the  Lord 
stood  by  him  and  said,  Be  of  good  cheer  ; for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  Me  at 
Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  also  testify  in  Rome. 

Chap.  xxii.  30.  ’Awo  rau  after  avrou  is  a later  addition,  for  the 

four  oldest  uncial  MSS.  do  not  have  it.  The  same  four  MSS.  have  ovvihki<j, 
w'hilst  the  others  read  \\kiu : the  latter  is  a correction,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  Jewish  rulers  must  have  repaired  to  the  commander. 

Chap,  xxiii.  6.  The  uncial  MSS.  A.B.C.,  seven  cursive  MSS.,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Vulgate  have  viog  ^apiaoiiau  ; the  reading  ^xpiaodov  is  a correction, 
his  father  only  being  thought  of.  Griesbach  preferred  the  plural,  and  Lach- 
mann  and  Tischendorf  have  with  justice  adopted  it. 

Ver.  9.  The  reading  of  the  two  youngest  MSS.,  G.H.,  and  of  five  cursive 
MSS.,  ypcippctTfu;,  without  the  article,  appears  to  be  genuine.  Two  uncial 
MSS.  have  rtueg  ruv  ypotpc^otrkav  ; two  others,  nvsg  rZ>v  <t>ocpi(jocio)v  ; but  these 
seem  to  be  designed  improvements  of  the  original  words. — Mjj  Dsof&otxZiptev 
after  cLyyihog  are  wanting  in  the  four  most  important  MSS.  of  the  first 
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class,  three  cursive  MSS.,  and  five  ancient  versions,  and  are  to  be  expunged 
as  an  interpolation  taken  from  chap.  v.  39,  as  Erasmus,  Griesbach,  and  most 
of  the  modern  critics  have  done. 

Yer.  11.  TLocvKi  after  Ootpau  is,  according  to  external  testimonies,  un- 
doubtedly spurious. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  On  the  following  day. — To  dcrcfraXes,  that  which  is  certain; 
the  tribune  wished  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  : to  tl — 
Tovhalwv  is  added  as  the  apposition  to  it.  He  wished  to  find 
out  the  definite  point  of  accusation  against  Paul ; what  were 
the  complaints  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  Until  this 
instant,  he  had  heard  nothing  definite ; he  had  only  learned  the 
passionate  indignation  and  the  excited  disposition  against  Paul. 
He  hoped  to  obtain  this  object  infallibly  by  means  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchy.  The  command  to  call  a meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim 
proves  how  deeply  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  impaired, 
even  in  the  internal  concerns  of  their  religion.  SvveXOelv  sup- 
poses the  usual  place  of  meeting,  while  the  spurious  reading 
eXOeiv  proceeds  upon  the  assembly  being  summoned  by  the 
Roman  commander.  Also  Karayaywv  (compare  chap,  xxiii.  10, 
Karaftav)  refers  to  a locality  in  the  city  itself,  not  within  the 
castle  of  Antonia,  commanding  the  city.  "EXvaev : thus  the 
tribune,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  for  a time  afraid,  because 
he  had  bound  a Roman  citizen,  yet  did  not  loose  Paul  from  his 
bonds,  until  he  placed  him  before  the  Sanhedrim. 

2.  And  Paul  looked  at  the  council . — Paul,  as  the  Re- 
deemer Himself  on  the  night  before  His  crucifixion,  and  as 
formerly  the  apostles,  was  now  placed  before  the  council.  But 
he  regarded  the  assembly  unmoved,  with  a calm  and  undaunted 
look.  Also  the  address  avBpes  aSeXcfrol,  without  TraTepe?  (chap, 
xxii.  1),  shows  that  he  feels  himself  on  an  equality  with  them. 
He  commences  the  proceedings;  for  he  was  not  cited  by  the 
assembly  itself,  but  placed  before  them  by  the  Roman  tribune. 
Therefore  they  waited  for  what  the  tribune  had  to  bring  before 
them ; and  the  apostle  on  his  part  expresses  himself  calmly.  He 
attests  his  good  conscience,  with  which  hitherto  he  had  in  all 
points  performed  his  duty  toward  God.  Ildar)  avvecSrjaei  ayaOr), 
i.e.,  in  every  respect,  in  every  instance  with  a good  conscience. 
noXiTevoyai , u I have  performed  my  office  with  a good  con- 
science;” Oed>j  dat.  com.  for  God;  to  understand  iroXaevopiaL 
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in  an  entirely  abstract  sense  for  vitam  instituere  or  se  gerere , is 
not  founded  on  the  usus  loquendi. 

3.  The  high  priest,  Ananias,  is  also  known  from  Josephus, 
Ant.  xx.  5,  2 ; 6,  2.  He  was  the  son  of  Nebedseus,  and  was 
appointed  high  priest  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  in  the  year  48 
after  Christ,  and  probably  held  this  office  until  the  year  60,  when 
Ismael,  the  son  of  Phabi,  attained  to  the  dignity  of  high  priest, 
shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  procurator  Felix  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  8,  8).  Inasmuch  as  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by 
Quadratus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  year  52,  to  defend 
himself  before  the  emperor  Claudius,  because  the  J ews  had  been 
accused  by  the  Samaritans  of  violence  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  2),  it 
has  formerly  been  supposed  that  he  had  been  deposed,  and  at 
this  time  administered  the  office  temporarily,  or  that  he  only 
bore  the  honorary  title  of  an  ex-high  priest  (Eichhorn,  Kuinoel). 
But  he  came  off  victorious  in  the  cause  for  wdiich  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  without  doubt  per- 
mitted to  hold  his  dignity  uninterrupted  : so  among  moderns, 
Winer,  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  Ewald.  Thus  historical  informa- 
tion, elsewhere,  confirms  the  fact  that  Ananias  was  at  this  time 
certainly  the  ruling  high  priest,  to  which  the  designation  6 
dp^tepevs  also  points. 

4.  Commanded  those  who  stood  near  to  smite  him. — The  high 
priest  commanded  those  who  stood  near,  probably  the  officers  of 
justice,  to  smite  Paul  on  the  mouth  for  his  first  words,  which 
appeared  to  him  as  insolence  or  hypocrisy.  But  Paul  replied  to 
him  in  righteous  indignation,  announcing  the  divine  retributoin 
of  that  blow  (tvttt6lv  yu,eXXet,not  a wish,  as  Kuinoel  thinks),  point- 
ing out  his  hypocrisy  (ror^e  /ce/coviapLeve , where  the  external  show 
of  superficial  paint  and  the  internal  state  of  filthy  clay  form  the 
contrast),  and  bringing  prominently  forward  the  inconsistency 
of  pretending  to  judge  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  yet  by  unlawful  ill-treatment  himself  violating  the  law. 
Kal  <tv , Thou  also,  as  well  as  the  rest,  while  thou  as  judge 
oughtest  to  observe  the  law  with  double  conscientiousness.  This 
prophetical  announcement  was  fulfilled  ten  years  later,  wdien 
Ananias,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  loyal  imperial  party,  was 
murdered  at  the  commenceruent  of  the  war  J^y  the  insurgents 
(Joseph.  Jud.  Bell.  ii.  17,  9). 

5.  Bevilesi  thou  God's  high  priest?— To  the  representation 
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that  this  invective  against  the  high  priest  of  God  was  an  insult 
to  the  holy  God  Himself,  the  apostle,  in  justification,  replies 
that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  high  priest.  This  answer 
has  been  much  twisted  by  commentators.  Some  twist  the  words 
on  icrrlv  ap^iepevs,  as  if  the  apostle  would  call  in  question  the 
high-priestly  dignity  of  Ananias,  because  he  had  procured  this 
dignity  by  money  (Grotius),  or  because  he  was  not  in  point  of 
fact  the  high  priest  in  office  (Lightfoot).  On  the  other  hand, 
others  twist  the  words  ovk  ySetv,  as  if  Paul  intended  to  say,  66 1 
did  not  reflect  on  his  being  the  high  priest”  (Wetstein,  Olshausen, 
Ewald),  by  which  the  apostle  would  retract  his  wTords  as  rash  ; 
or  as  if  ovk  ySecv  imported,  u I do  not  acknowledge  it  ” (Augus- 
tin) ; or  as  if  the  apostle  would  say,  u I could  neither  know  nor 
think  that  he  is  the  high  priest,  as  he  acts  in  a manner  so  un- 
priestly,  so  entirely  unworthy  of  a high  priest”  (Calvin,  Meyer, 
Baumgarten).  These  artifices  were  employed,  because  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  words,  that  the  apostle  did  not  know 
that  he  who  had  given  that  unworthy  command,  was  the  high 
priest  in  office,  appeared  incredible.  There  are  not  indeed 
wanting  interpreters  who  take  the  words  in  their  literal  sense, 
e.g.,  Chrysostom  and  Beza,  appealing  to  this,  that  the  apostle,  by 
reason  of  his  long  absence  from  Jerusalem,  did  not  personally 
know  the  high  priest.  Had  Ananias  been  the  high  priest  in 
office  when  Paul,  invested  writh  authority  from  the  high  priest, 
journeyed  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the  Christians,  then  it  would 
be  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  known  the  same  man. 
But  it  has  been  proved,  that  Ananias  only  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  high  priest  in  the  year  48,  whilst  the  conversion  of  Paul 
occurred,  at  the  very  latest,  about  the  year  40  or  41.  More- 
over the  high  priest  was  not  to  be  recognised  by  his  robes,  when 
not  engaged  in  the  priestly  service  in  the  temple.  And  indeed 
it  is  very  conceivable  that  Ananias  did  not  at  this  time  preside, 
especially  as  the  session  was  held  at  the  desire  of  the  Roman 
tribune.  However,  even  although  Ananias  did  preside,  Paul 
might  not  have  known  that  he  was  also  high  priest,  because 
the  Nasi  (president  of  the  Sanhedrim)  did  not  always  require  to 
be  the  high  priest.  Paul  appeals  to  a command  of  God  (Ex. 
xxii.  28)  in  reference  to  this,  that*  he  should  indeed  recognise 
and  honour  the  rulers  of  the  people,  but  without  retracting  his 
words. 
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6.  I am  a Pharisee.— The  apostle  quickly  adopts  a different 
course.  A calm  defence,  as  he  had  begun  in  ver.  1,  found  no 
favourable  hearing.  Therefore,  in  order  at  least  to  win  a party 
in  the  assembly  for  the  cause  itself,  for  the  Christian  truth,  he 
announces  himself  to  be  personally  a Pharisee,  and  his  faith  as 
related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  He  calls  himself  the 
son  of  Pharisees,  in  reference  to  his  fathers  and  ancestors,  by 
which  he  intends  to  say  that  he  has  not  only  personally  adopted 
the  pharisaical  view  and  disposition,  but  that  he  has  received  it 
as  an  old  family  tradition.  To  this  he  adds,  that  he  was  in  reality 
judged  on  account  of  the  hope  and  of  the  resurrection.  ’E\7t. 
/cal  dvaar.  vercp.  is  commonly  taken  as  ev  Bid  Bvolv , the  hope  of 
the  resurrection  : so  Bengel,  Meyer,  Baumgarten.  But  it  gives 
a better  and  more  complete  sense  to  take  them  separately  : on 
account  of  the  hope,  i.e .,  the  hope  of  redemption,  the  Messianic 
promise  made  to  Israel ; and  on  account  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  The  latter  expression  can  then  refer  directly  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus ; whereas  by  combining  them,  only  the 
future  resurrection  can  be  meant;  and  yet  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  must  have  been  especially  before  the  mind  of  the  apostle. 

7.  When  he  had  said  this. — Paul  caused  a division  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  who  before'  were  united  in  their  enmity, 
so  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  strove  together.  This  dis- 
sension grew  always  louder  and  more  passionate  (ver.  9,  Kpavyij 
fteyaXr) ; ver.  10,  n roWr)  ardai 9),  so  that  the  Roman  tribune 
feared  for  the  safety  of  his  prisoner,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
removed  by  military  force.  For  the  information  of  the  reader, 
Luke  states  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharisees.  The  Sadducees  deny  both  the  resurrection  and 
the  existence  of  an  angel  or  spirit  (p>r]Be — ^re,  critically  to  be 
adhered  to  ; the  former  word  introduces  another  kind  of  ideas, 
the  latter  word  places  something  similar  beside  it,  inasmuch  as 
Trvevpia,  an  incorporeal  spirit,  is  essentially  homogeneous  to 
dyyeXos).  The  Pharisees  confess  and  maintain  both  (d^orepa, 
inasmuch  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  existence  of  pure 
spirits,  e.g .,  angels  or  departed  souls,  form  two  principal  cate- 
gories). Indeed,  several  learned  scribes  of  the  faction  of  the 
Pharisees  contended  for  Paul.  This  faction  consisted  partly  of 
the  learned,  and  partly  of  the  unlearned  : the  former  com- 
menced, and  declared  both  for  Paul  himself,  against  whom  no 
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crime  was  proved,  and  for  the  possibility  of  a revelation  being 
imparted  to  him.  El — cryyeAo?,  an  abrupt  speech,  either  as  a 
condition  without  an  airohoaLs,  or  as  a question  which  leaves  the 
answer  to  the  opponent.  This  undeniably  refers  to  what  Paul 
had  related  concerning  the  appearance  of  J esus  ; only  that  the 
Pharisees,  according  to  their  manner,  think  on  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  or  the  manifestation  of  a spirit. 

8.  But  when  there  was  a great  uproar , and  it  was  always 
increasing,  the  tribune  at  length  became  alarmed,  lest  Paul 
should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  contending  parties  ( SiacnracrOr }, 
whilst  the  one  tried  to  lay  hold  on  him  in  order  to  protect  him, 
and  the  other  did  so  in  rage,  so  that  he  was  pulled  to  and  fro). 
Therefore  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  come  from  the  castle,  and 
to  take  him  by  force  from  the  assembly,  and  to  bring  him  again 
into  the  camp.  The  commander,  doubtless  in  order  not  to 
affront  the  hierarchy,  had  not  taken  with  him  into  the  assembly 
a military  detachment,  but  only  an  escort. 

9.  On  the  following  night. — This  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ  apparently  took  place  in  a dream.  Paul  saw  the  Lord 
standing  by  him,  and  heard  His  words,  full  of  encouragement 
and  of  promises.  Els  'lepovcraXrjpL — els  'PcopLTjv,  to  both  cities 
he  must  come,  in  both  he  was  to  bear  witness : the  one  the 
religious,  and  the  other  the  political  capital  of  the  world  at  that 
time. 


DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  apostle  attests  his  good  conscience,  not  of  himself 
abstractly,  but  specially  with  reference  to  his  calling  as  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  must  not,  especially  before  the 
hierarchical  court  of  Israel,  be  ashamed  of  his  office : he  loudly 
and  joyfully  confessed  it.  He  appeals  to  God  and  to  His  gra- 
cious approval  (ra>  0e£),  which  is  decisive,  though  men  may 
greatly  condemn  his  actions.  He  certainly  had  particularly 
in  view  his  life  after  conversion ; but  he  does  not  restrict  this 
witness  of  himself  to  that  period,  but  intends  to  affirm  that  he, 
as  a Christian,  serves  God  as  uprightly  and  zealously  as  before. 

2.  Both  in  the  hasty  rejoinder  to  the  violence  threatened 
(ver.  3),  and  in  the  justification  of  his  words,  Paul  places  in 
clear  light  the  contrast  between  the  office  and  the  person.  The 
office  obliges  both  the  president  and  every  simple  member  of 
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the  court  of  justice  to  strict  conscientiousness  in  the  observance 
of  the  law;  but  the  person  injures  the  law  in  a clamant  manner 
(ver.  3).  And  in  consequence  of  such  personal  conduct,  one 
may  certainly  refrain  from  recognising  him  as  the. holder  of  an 
office  so  holy.  This  is  the  criticism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
places  the  line  of  right  and  truth  on  the  person,  however  exalted 
he  may  be,  and  recognises  in  no  man  an  infallibility,  whether 
in  cathedra , or  in  the  chair  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly. 

3.  The  conduct  of  the  apostle,  when  he  avowed  himself  a 
Pharisee,  is  often  judged  as  an  act  of  human  prudence,  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  divide  the  assembly,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  party  interests  for  his  own  advantage.  Divide  et 
impera.  But,  assuredly,  he  acted  thus  not  for  himself  or  for 
his  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  cause  of 
truth,  and  for  the  glory  of  Christ.  He  used  the  division  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  only  in  order  by  means  of  it  to 
obtain  a hearing  for  the  truth,  against  which  hitherto  their 
minds  were  entirely  closed.  And  this  end  he  attained  by  the 
declaration  that  he  himself  was  a Pharisee,  and  that  he  was 
tried  on  account  of  a matter  which  formed  a chief  point  in  the 
pharisaical  system.  He  here  takes  hold,  as  he  did  also  with 
reference  to  heathenism,  of  that  which  is  related  to  Christianity, 
Israel’s  hope  of  a Messiah,  and  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  In  point  of  fact,  the  result  showed  that  the  Pharisees 
were  nearer  the  truth. 

4.  How  far  could  Paul  affirm,  not  only  that  he  was  a Phari- 
see, but  that  he  continued  to  be  so  ? This  has  been  regarded 
as  an  untruth.  But  as  opposed  to  the  Sadducean  notions  (and 
in  this  contrast  it  is  intended),  he  could  with  truth  maintain 
that  he  had  become  nothing  else,  that  he  was  a Pharisee  still, 
and  that  he  acted  strictly  and  exactly  in  conformity  with  holiness 
and  righteousness  before  God,  and  was  a believer  in  the  hope 
of  Israel  and  in  the  resurrection.  The  fulfilment  of  that  which 
the  pious  Pharisee  hoped  and  longed  for,  was  to  him  the  highest 
blessing.  He  says  to  the  Pharisees,  what  he  formerly  said  to 
the  heathen  Athenians,  What  ye  seek  and  know  not,  that  I have, 
that  I know,  that  I declare  unto  you.  In  this  sense  also  the  words 
may  be  applied,  which  Bengel  in  another  application  (to  ver.  1) 
says  of  Paul,  Nunc , quum  bona  cetera  non  abjecit , sed  meliora 
accepit , ex  prcesenti  statu  lux  in  pristinum  sese  ref  undebat. 
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5.  The  manifestation  of  Christ  (ver.  11)  was  consoling  and 
also  elevating.  The  apostle,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger, 
sees  the  most  glorious  prospect.  To  be  permitted  to  preach  the 
Gospel  at  Rome,  had  long  ago  appeared  to  be  the  highest  aim 
of  his  life.  And  now  that  was  granted  him.  What  the  Re- 
deemer intended  for  him,  and  what  He  had  likewise  at  his  conver- 
sion revealed  to  him  by  Ananias,  now  approaches  its  fulfilment ; 
certainly  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  he  must  suffer  great 
things  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  chap.  ix.  15,  16. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  Paul  looked  at  the  council  (ver.  1).  So  Solomon 
formerly  had  observed  places  of  judgment,  where  the  wicked 
and  wickedness  were,  Eccles.  iii.  16.  And  also  in  the  life  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  mention  is  made  of  the  effect  He  produced 
by  such  earnest  looks,  Luke  xx.  17 ; Mark  iii.  5,  xi.  11.  Much 
that  was  affecting  must  have  been  in  Paul’s  heart,  when  he  thus 
looked  at  the  council — the  apostasy  of  his  brethren  according  to 
the  flesh,  in  whose  council  he  saw  it ; and  also  his  own  calling 
and  election,  by  which  he  had  been  rescued  from  these  bonds  of 
darkness,  and  now  never  more  would  have  to  go  for  letters  and 
commissions  to  such  a council  (Rieger). — I have  walked  in  all 
good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day.  Those  whose  own 
consciences  accuse  them,  are  usually  not  wont  to  lift  up  their 
eyes  as  Paul  here,  but  to  cast  them  down  (Starke). ■ — A good 
conscience  toward  God  proceeds:  1.  from  true  faith  in  Christ 
which  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 2.  from  the  assurance  of 
divine  grace  and  eternal  life  ; 3.  from  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  a new  life  and  conduct ; 4.  from  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  our  calling  (Starke). — Many  appeal  to  their  good 
conscience,  only  because  no  one  can  see  it.  Many  also  con- 
sider their  sleeping  conscience  as  a good  one  (Starke). 

To  smite  him  on  the  mouth  (ver.  2).  In  this  mode  of  suffer- 
ing, Paul  was  an  exact  image  of  the  suffering  Jesus,  who  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  w^as  struck  on  the  face,  because  He  had  wit- 
nessed a good  confession  before  the  high  priest  (Apost.  Past.). 
— Pious  Christians  do  also  even  now  receive  many  shameful 
blows,  partly  by  revilings  on  all  sides,  and  partly  because  men 
will  no  longer  suffer  them  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  rebuke  the 
ungodly  nature  of  the  wrorld  (Starke). 
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God  zvill  smite  thee , thou  whited  vjall  (ver.  3).  Here  was  one 
of  those  whited  sepulchres  which  the  Lord  Himself  describes. — 
A striking  image  of  an  unconverted  teacher.  Ananias  held  the 
office  of  high  priest,  and  had,  perhaps,  externally,  in  his  grey 
hair  and  white  priestly  robes,  a venerable  appearance : but  in- 
ternally, his  heart  was  full  of  rage  and  murder,  of  unrighteous- 
ness and  tyranny.  Our  holy  offices,  spiritual  titles,  and  priestly 
dignities,  are  nothing  else  than  white  lime  by  which  the  internal 
impurity  of  a carnal  heart  is  covered.  But  before  God  no 
coverings  can  avail,  and  even  before  man  the  loose  lime  does 
not  long  hold  together  (Apost.  Past.). — Certainly  the  hastiness 
of  Paul’s  temper,  when  compared  with  the  calm  mildness  and 
self-denial  of  Jesus,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  we  ought  not 
to  blame  the  apostle  too  severely.  In  our  exaggerated  polite 
time,  we  recognise  no  greater  sin  in  the  servants  of  Christ  than 
hastiness  : it  is  said  they  ought  to  have  been  more  circumspect. 
True,  but  this  is  the  cause  for  which  they  have  ventured  their 
lives ; they  have  stood  as  feeble  men  in  the  van.  It  is  surely 
much  better  to  be  the  Lord’s  unskilful  advocate  on  earth,  than 
from  mere  irresolution  to  permit  others  to  do  everything.  More- 
over, a Luther,  for  example,  in  Paul’s  circumstances  would  have 
acted  still  more  roughly  (Williger). 

I did  not  know  that  he  was  the  high  priest  (ver.  5).  It  is 
here  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  possible  that  Paul  did  not  actually 
recognise  the  person  of  the  high  priest  in  this  tumult ; for,  at 
that  time,  it  had  already  gone  so  far  with  that  sacred  office, 
that  it  could  not  be  always  known  who  was  properly  invested 
with  it.  Therefore  Paul  might  indeed  recognise  Ananias  for  a 
Jewish  elder  and  judge,  and  yet  not  know  that  he  was  at  that 
time  the  presiding  high  priest.  And  even  though  we  adopt  the 
opinion  that  Paul  knew  him,  yet  his  words  signify  nothing  more 
than  that,  while  he  has  all  respect  for  the  office,  he  rebukes  the 
person  who  administers  it  so  badly  (Apost.  Past.). — However, 
we  must  not  use  the  conduct  of  Paul,  either  as  an  excuse  for 
violent  carnal  passion,  or  for  false  political  prudence,  Tit.  i.  7 
(Starke). — As  then  Paul  thus  attacked  the  high  priest  who  was 
appointed  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  why  should  I shun  to 
attack  the  painted  bishops  and  their  larva,  who  proceed  from 
the  Pope,  without  any  command  either  of  God  or  of  man? 
(Luther.) 
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I am  a Pharisee  (ver.  6).  Here  Paul  stands  as  a sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  and  therefore  he  is  wise  as  a serpent,  Matt, 
x.  16  (Starke). — However,  he  did  not  renounce  the  simplicity 
of  a dove.  Paul  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  his  education  and  past  life,  but  also  by  reason  of  his 
present  position  of  faith,  inasmuch  as,  in  opposition  to  sadducean 
frivolity,  he  held  fast  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  and  faith 
in  the  resurrection.  This  was  the  common  ground  on  which  he 
yet  stood  with  them,  and  from  which  he  would  lead  them  still 
farther  to  the  Gospel. — The  hope  of  the  fathers  fulfilled  in  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  sealed  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  were  in  reality  the  two  principal  themes 
of  the  preaching  of  Paul  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  the  multitude  were  divided  (ver.  7).  Here,  again,  we 
see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  permitting  and  suffering  a multitude 
of  religions.  If  the  world  were  of  one  opinion,  the  truth  would 
soon  be  crushed.  But  one  sect  contends  with  another,  and  thus 
they  make  room  for  the  divine  truth  (Apost.  Past.). 

We  find  nothing  evil  in  this  man  (ver.  9).  Here  the  power 
of  carnal  passion  raged,  and  yet  God  by  His  overruling  wisdom 
effected  His  purpose.  He  rules  in  the  midst  of  His-  enemies. 
a Some,”  says  Paul,  u preach  Christ,  even  of  hatred  and  strife  ; 
but  that  only  Christ  be  preached,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  whether 
by  accident  or  in  the  right  way,  I will  rejoice”  (Apost.  Past.). — 
The  behaviour  of  the  apostle,  in  which  human  prudence  becomes 
the  handmaid  of  heavenly  wisdom,  does  not  belong  to  every  one  ; 
and  we  do  well  to  guard  ourselves  from  imitating  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  when  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  is  endangered  by 
our  doing  so  (Besser). 

But  there  was  a great  tumult , and  the  tribune  feared  (ver. 
10).  When  trouble  is  great,  then  God  knows  to  stir  up  pro- 
tecting angels,  even  though  they  should  be  heathen  soldiers 
(Starke). — What  kind  of  offence  the  chief  captain  took  at  this 
division,  may  be  easily  conceived ‘(Rieger). — Similarly  even  now 
must  it  be  with  the  heathen,  when  Christians  in  their  religious 
hatred  tear  each  other. 

But  the  next  day , the  Lord  stood  by  him  (ver.  11).  Great 
need,  great  comfort  (Starke). — The  encouragement  of  the  Lord 
must  have  been  particularly  comforting  to  the  apostle  at  this 
time.  He  might  himself  be  little  satisfied  with  his  testimony  in 
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J erusalem,  both  as  regards  the  result  and  as  regards  the  manner 
of  his  defence.  The  address  of  the  Lord  raised  him  above  such 
thoughts  and  doubts,  which  might  cause  to  a servant  of  God, 
more  than  anything  else,  sleepless  nights  : u Be  comforted,  I am 
satisfied  with  thy  witness,  thou  hast  done  as  well  as  thou  couldst : 
success  lay  not  in  thy  hand.  Thou  hast  not  destroyed  My  way 
and  plan  : thy  witness  at  Jerusalem  is  at  an  end,  now  go  to 
Rome”  (Williger). — From  this  place,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
concerned  with  the  apostolic  testimony  accomplished  by  Paul  at 
Rome.  If  the  defenders  of  Peter’s  supremacy  had  found  either 
the  whole  or  only  the  half  of  this  ascribed  to  Peter,  how  would 
they  urge  it ! (Bengel.) 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-11). — The  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
passing  sentence  on  themselves.  1.  In  their  unrighteousness.  2.  In 
their  disagreement  (Lisco). — The  hope  of  the  resurrection , the 
crown  of  Christianity.  1.  Only  on  this  supposition  does  Paul’s 
defence  rest  on  truth.  2.  But  this  supposition  is  also  the  truth 
(Lisco). — The  vehemence  of  the  apostle  before  the  chief  council. 

1.  How  it  was  excited  in  him,  vers.  1,  2.  2.  How  he  mastered 
it,  vers.  3-5  (Lisco). — How  we  should  unite  the  simplicity  of  the 
children  pf  God  with  the  wisdom 'of  the  children  of  this  world. 

1.  The  simplicity  of  the  children  of  God,  by  frank  admission  of 

our  weakness,  vers.  3-5.  2.  The  wisdom  of  the  children  of  the 
world,  by  the  use  of  circumstances  to  accomplish  our  end,  vers. 
6-10  (Lisco). — The  comfort  of  a good  conscience . 1.  On  what 

it  rests  : on  justification  by  faith  ; on  diligence  in  sanctification. 

2.  To  what  purpose  it  serves  : to  courageous  working  ; to  joyful 
suffering. — Paul’s  defence  before  the  chief  council , or  the  true 
spirit  of  a witness.  A spirit  of  manly  courage,  childlike  humility, 
collected  prudence,  and  upright  simplicity. — Even  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  carnal  zeal , a servant  of  God  does  not  belie  of  whose 
spirit  he  is  the  child.  1.  The  cause  of  his  vehemence  : it  is  the 
evil  which  excites  him,  the  right  for  which  he  is  zealous.  2.  The 
manner  in  which  his  vehemence  is  expressed  : even  in  anger,  he 
does  not  forget  his  own  dignity  nor  his  reverence  for  God. 

3.  The  victory  which  he  obtains  over  his  passion,  whilst  he  in- 
genuously confesses  it  with  calm  composure,  and  manfully 
masters  it.  (Parallels  from  Luther’s  life  and  writings.) — Jesus 
and  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrim ; or  the  Master  and  the  disciple 
before  unrighteous  judges.  1.  Wherein  the  Master  and  the 
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disciple  resemble  each  other.  The  same  unmerited  disgrace  in- 
flicted on  both  (ver.  2,  and  John  xviii.  22).  Both  maintain 
their  divinely  bestowed  dignity  (ver.  3,  and  John  xviii.  23). 
2.  Wherein  the  Master  is  above  the  disciple.  The  holy  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  (John  xviii.  20,  21)  is  more  than  the 
good  conscience  of  Paul  (ver.  1).  The  calm  answer  of  Jesus 
(John  xviii.  23)  is  more  heavenly  than  Paul’s  human  vehemence 
(ver.  3). — The  best  advocates  of  a servant  of  God  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  an  unrighteous  world . 1.  The  comfort  of  a good 

conscience  in  his  breast.  2.  The  curse  of  an  evil  thing  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  3.  The  sympathy  of  the  honest  and  un- 
prejudiced in  the  world.  4.  The  gracious  testimony  of  a right- 
eous Judge  in  heaven. — The  call  from  heaven , Be  of  good  cheer , 
Paul,  a comfort  for  all  Christ's  faithful  servants.  1.  To  com- 
fort them  at  the  unrighteous  judgment  of  the  world.  2.  To  in- 
demnify them  for  the  reproach  of  their  ministry.  3.  To  calm 
them  under  the  accusations  of  their  own  conscience.  4.  To 
strengthen  them  for  future  contests  (Thou  shalt  bear  witness 
also  at  Pome). 


SECTION  III. 

PAUL  IS  SENT  FKOM  JERUSALEM  TO  CiESAREA,  AND  DEFENDS 
HIMSELF  THERE,  FIRST  BEFORE  THE  ROMAN  PROCURATOR 
FELIX,  AND  THEN  BEFORE  HIS  SUCCESSOR  FESTUS  AND 
HEROD  AGRIPPA  II.  (CHAP.  XXIII.  12-XXVI.  32). 


A. 


A Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  Paul  is  discovered , and  gives 
occasion  to  his  being  sent  for  the  safety  of  his  person  to  Caesarea , 
and  to  his  being  delivered  over  to  the  Roman  Procuratory  Felix. 

Chap,  xxiii.  12-35. 

12  But  when  it  was  day,  the  Jews  combined  together  and  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  until  they  should  have  killed 
Paul.  13  But  there  were  more  than  forty  men  who  made  this  conspiracy. 
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14  These  came  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  and  said : We  have  solemnly- 
bound  ourselves  with  a curse,  to  taste  nothing  until  we  have  killed  Paul. 

15  Now  therefore  do  ye  with  the  council  give  notice  to  the  tribune,  that 
he  bring  him  down  to  you,  as  if  ye  wished  to  inquire  more  thoroughly  into 
his  affair : but  we  are  ready  to  kill  him,  before  he  comes  near. 

16  But  the  sister’s  son  of  Paul  heard  of  the  plot,  and  came  and  entered 
into  the  camp  and  informed  Paul.  17  Then  he  called  one  of  the  centurions 
unto  him,  and  said,  Bring  this  young  man  to  the  tribune,  for  he  has  some- 
thing to  inform  him  of.  18  And  he  took  him  with  him,  and  brought  him 
to  the  tribune,  and  said,  The  prisoner  Paul  called  me,  and  desired  me  to 
bring  this  young  man  to  thee,  who  has  something  to  say  to  thee.  19  Then 
the  tribune  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  went  aside  with  him  privately,  and 
asked  him,  What  is  it  that  thou  hast  to  tell  me  ? 20  He  answered,  The 

Jews  have  agreed  to  desire  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  bring  down  Paul  to- 
morrow before  the  chief  council,  as  though  they  would  institute  a more 
thorough  examination  concerning  him.  21  But  do  not  thou  be  persuaded  ; 
for  more  than  forty  men  of  them  conspire  against  him,  who  have  sworn 
neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till  they  have  killed  him ; and  now  they  are 
ready,  and  expect  thy  promise.  22  Then  the  tribune  dismissed  the  young- 
man,  and  enjoined  him  to  tell  no  one  that  he  had  showed  these  things  to 
him. 

23  And  he  called  to  him  two  centurions,  and  said : Make  ready  two 
hundred  soldiers  to  go  to  Caesarea,  and  seventy  horse,  and  two  hundred 
light-armed  men,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night ; 24  Also  that  they  should 
provide  beasts  to  set  Paul  thereon,  and  to  bring  him  in  safety  to  Felix,  the 
governor  ; 25  Along  with  which  he  wrote  a letter  as  follows  : 26  Claudius 
Lysias  salutes  the  noble  governor  Felix.  27  I,  having  come  with  soldiers, 
rescued  this  man,  whom  the  Jews  had  taken  and  were  in  the  act  of  killing, 
when  I had  learned  that  he  was  a Roman  citizen.  28  And  when  I would 
learn  the  reason  wherefore  they  accused  him,  I brought  him  down  to  their 
council : 29  Then  I found  that  he  was  accused  only  of  questions  of  their 
law,  whilst  nothing  was  laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  imprison- 
ment. 30  And  when  it  was  told  me  that  they  laid  wait  for  the  man,  I sent 
him  immediately  to  thee,  and  commanded  his  accusers  also  that  they  should 
speak  before  thee. 

31  Then  the  soldiers  fulfilled  the  command  received  by  them,  and  took 
Paul  and  brought  him  by  night  to  Antipatris.  32  And  on  the  morrow  they 
left  the  horsemen  to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to  the  camp.  33  These, 
having  come  to  Caesarea  and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  governor,  presented 
Paul  also  before  him.  34  And  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  inquired  of 
what  province  he  was.  And  when  he  learned  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he 
said : 35  I will  hear  thee,  when  thy  accusers  also  are  here ; and  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  kept  in  the  palace  of  Herod. 

Yer.  12.  The  majority  of  uncial  MSS.  have  oi  ’I ovlouoi ; only  the  two 
youngest,  G.  and  H.,  read  nveg  rlw  which  is  a correction,  because  it 

was  thought  that  only  individual  Jews  were  concerned  in  it. 

Yer.  15.  A vpiou  after  ova;  is  only  attested  by  the  two  newest  uncial 
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MSS.  It  is  an  interpolation  from  ver.  20,  and  is  wanting  in  the  best 
MSS. 

Ver.  20. f fig  p'sKhwv  is  undoubtedly  original,  and  is  sufficiently  supported 
by  external  authorities ; whereas  ftsKhavTa,  pitKhovrsg,  and  piKKovrav  are 
mere  corrections. 

Ver.  30.  'T Vo  rav  ’ lovhxiav  after  sosvQxi  is  wanting  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  and  in  several  cursive  MSS.,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  interpolation. — Tcc 
npog  ocvtgu  and  sppaao  are  critically  suspicious,  and  must  be  considered  as 
interpolations. 

Ver.  34.  'O  ijye/xav  after  xvxyvovg  Is  is  a spurious  addition. 

Ver.  35.  K^svaxg  is  better  attested  than  Ushevas  rs. 


EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  when  it  was  day. — 01  ’ IovBaioi , the  Jewish  faction, 
more  exactly  mentioned  in  ver.  13.  ^varpo^r/  is  a seditious 
confederacy,  a conspiracy.  ’ AveOeydno-av  eavrovs,  they  pro- 
nounced a curse  upon  themselves,  an  imprecation  (D^.n),  if  they 
ate  anything  until  they  had  killed  Paul.  There  was,  however, 
in  the  Talmud,  provided  a loophole,  namely,  a mode  of  being 
freed  from  their  vow  and  curse,  if  it  were  impossible  to  per- 
form it ; their  wise  masters  might  release  them  from  their  vow. 
Lightfoot  has  adduced  a passage  from  Abodah  Sarah  to  that 
effect.  f/Ew?  ov , construed  with  the  conjunctive,  expresses  that 
they  thought  the  desired  result  would  infallibly  take  place. 

2.  These  came  to  the  chief  priests. — The  conspirators,  in  order 
to  attain  their  object,  applied  to  the  authorities,  primarily  indeed 
to  the  sadducean  chief  priests  and  members  of  the  council.  The 
whole  Sanhedrim  ( vyeis  avv  tm  crvvehpiw)  were  to  request  the 
commander  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  them,  in  order  that  the 
conspirators  might  have  an  opportunity  to  waylay  and  assassinate 
him,  before  he  came  near  the  assembly  (7 rpo  rod  iyylo-ai). 

3.  But  Paul’s  sister’s  son. — The  sister’s  son  of  the  apostle, 
concerning  whom  we  know  nothing  further,  learned  this  mur- 
derous design.  Bengel  explains  this,  not  improbably,  by  the 
supposition  that  they  did  not  keep  the  matter  very  secret,  be- 
cause they  did  not  consider  it  in  the  least  degree  possible  that 
any  one  would  communicate  the  plot  to  Paul  or  to  the  Pom  an 
tribune.  From  this  it  appears  that  Paul  was  not  kept  in  such 
strict  confinement  as  that  a third  person  could  not  obtain  admis- 
sion to  him ; yet  he  was  a Seapuos  (ver.  18),  probably  as  at 
Pome  (chap,  xxviii.  16),  in  custodia  militarise  chained  to  a soldier. 
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4.  Called  one  of  the  centurions. — In  order  to  keep  the  matter 
as  secret  as  possible,  Paul  did  not  mention  it  to  the  centurion, 
but  only  requested  him  to  bring  the  young  man  to  the  tribune, 
that  he  might  give  his  information  to  him.  The  tribune  came 
to  him,  and  took  him  in  a friendly  and  encouraging  manner  by 
the  hand,  to  a place  where  he  might  speak  with  him  alone  ( tear 
IB  lav). 

5.  Prepare  two  hundred  soldiers. — A detachment  of  470  men 
were  appointed  as  an  escort,  in  order  to  protect  the  apostle,  not 
only  against  murderous  plots,  but  also  against  possible  violence. 
The  company  consisted  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  ( arpariwTai  has 
here  from  the  context  that  signification),  of  a small  squadron  of 
cavalry,  and  a division  of  light-armed  troops.  Aei;Lo\d/3oi  is 
entirely  unknown  in  classical  Greek,  and  occurs  only  in  two 
passages  of  later  writers,  in  one  of  them  in  connection  with 
bowmen  and  those  armed  with  a light  shield.  The  explanation 
life-guardsmen  (those  who  protect  the  right  side  of  the  com- 
mander) is  to  be  rejected ; and  the  meaning  to  be  retained, 
(i  those  who  grasped  their  weapons  with  the  right  hand,”  whether 
javelins  or  slings,  and  thus  they  were  either  javelin-throwers  or 
slingers.  The  supposition  of  Ewald  is  extremely  probable,  that 
these  slingers  were  Arabian  auxiliaries,  because  Arabia  was  in 
ancient  times  celebrated  for  its  slingers.  The  reading  Begiofio- 
Xou?  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  which  Lachmann  has  preferred, 
agrees  entirely  with  this,  but  is  a later  correction.  'Airo  Tpm?*? 
wpa?,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  i.e .,  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, the  detachment  must  be  ready  to  march,  as  soon  as  the  order 
was  issued ; thus  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  to  cover  their 
march.  Beasts  of  burden,  that  is,  horses  or  mules,  were  also  to 
be  in  readiness,  several  of  them,  in  order  to  relieve  one  another. 
A lacwCpiv,  to  bring  in  safety.  The  remark  of  Bengel,  regarding 
the  change  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  form  of  speech  in 
ver.  24,  irapaa-TrjcraL , tva — BcaaoocrovcrL , is  extremely  good  and 
striking ; namely,  that  this  change  corresponds  with  the  affair 
itself,  for  the  tribune  did  not  at  first  intimate  the  object  of  their 
journey  to  be  a military  escort  of  Paul : iva  Biacrcocr.  is  thus  the 
design  of  the  expedition,  obliged  to  be  kept  secret  at  first ; and 
in  order  to  express  this,  the  change  occurs  with  7 TapaaTrjaai. 

6.  Felix , the  then  procurator  of  Judea,  is  elsewhere  known 
to  us  both  from  Josephus,  and  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 
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His  full  name  was  Antonius  Felix.  He  was  a freeman  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  brother  of  Pallas  the  favourite  of  Nero. 
He  was  appointed  procurator  after  the  deposition  of  Cumanus 
by  Claudius,  in  the  year  53  after  Christ ; but  after  having  exer- 
cised his  power  as  a prince  with  the  spirit  of  a slave,  as  Tacitus 
expresses  it,  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  in  the  year  60  or  61,  but 
yet  protected  against  the  accusations  of  the  J ews  by  the  imperial 
favour  which  his  brother  Pallas  enjoyed.  Grammatically  ypa^as 
(ver.  25)  belongs  to  elire  (ver.  23),  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
composition  of  the  accompanying  epistle,  as  credentials  to  the 
procurator,  probably  took  place  at  a somewhat  later  period. 
Tinros,  exemplum , is  the  contents  in  a definite  form. 

7.  Having  learned  that  he  was  a Roman . — Avtov  after  e£et- 
Xofir]v  is  pleonastic.  MaOoov , from  the  context,  gives  the  meaning 
that  he  learned  he  was  a Roman  citizen  before  this  occurrence, 
and  that  it  was  this  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  interfere 
in  order  to  rescue  a Roman  citizen.  This  contradicts  the  actual 
matter  of  fact  (chap.  xxi.  31,  32,  compared  with  chap.  xxii. 
25-28).  Therefore,  in  order  to  reconcile  both,  it  is  supposed 
that  fiadcov  must  be  taken  without  a definite  reference  to  time 
(Grotius),  or  that  the  tribune  alludes  to  the  second  rescue, 
chap,  xxiii.  10  (Du  Bois).  But  art  is  here  perversely  directed. 
The  tribune  certainly  intends  to  say  (in  order  to  place  his  offi- 
cial zeal  in  a clear  light)  that  he  rescued  Paul  from  death,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  he  was  a Roman  citizen.  He  misrepresents 
the  actual  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.  And  this  trivial 
matter,  as  Meyer  has  rightly  remarked,  certainly  speaks  for  the 
literal  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  MrjvvOeio-rjf; — peWeiv  eaeaOai 
is  a negligent  structure  of  sentences  by  the  combination  of  two 
constructions. 

8.  Took  Paul  and  brought  him. — ' AvaXaft out es  refers  to  their 
placing  Paul  on  a beast  of  burden.  They  brought  Paul  by  a 
quick  night  march  to  Antipatris,  a city  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  called  after  his  father,  Antipater,  situated  on  a plain  distant 
about  42  Roman  miles,  i.e.,  7-8  geographical  (German)  miles, 
from  Jerusalem.  Accordingly  the  company,  which  started  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  could  only  reach  Antipatris  in  the  course  of 
next  forenoon.  The  foot  soldiers  then  returned,  and  only  the 
squadron  of  cavalry  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  which 
was  26  Roman  miles  farther  on. 
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9.  After  he  had  read  the  writing. — Felix  asked  Paul  only  one 
question  about  his  person,  because,  while  his  Roman  citizenship 
was  attested  in  the  letter,  nothing  was  said  concerning  his  resi- 
dence. Auaicoveiv  is  ad  finem  usque  audire , to  give  a full  hear- 
ing. To  TTpaiTcopiov  'HpcoSov  is  the  palace  formerly  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  since  inhabited  by  the  Roman  governors. 
The  apostle  was  not  put  in  a public  prison,  but  kept  in  a room  of 
the  same  palace,  which  the  procurator  himself  inhabited. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  promise  of  heavenly  protection  which  is  contained  in 
Odpaei  (ver.  11)  was  very  speedily  fulfilled.  However  remorse- 
less the  deadly  enmity  against  the  apostle,  however  great  the 
number  of  the  conspirators,  however  well-contrived  their  plots, 
yet  the  almighty  protection  of  the  Redeemer  rules  over  His 
servant.  What  was  concerted  in  secret,  He  causes  to  be  revealed ; 
and  against  all  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  He  prepares  a supe- 
rior military  power.  Thus  the  exalted  Redeemer  rules  in  the 
midst  of  His  enemies. 

2.  A body-guard  of  nearly  five  hundred  men  accompanied 
the  apostle : he  had  never  before  journeyed  with  so  strong  an 
escort,  and  so  great  a following.  He  was  certainly  indebted  for 
so  much  respect  primarily  to  his  Roman  privileges.  But  still  it 
was  a matter  of  fact  that  so  strong  a force  was  demanded  for  the 
security  of  his  person.  Christ  not  only  protects  His  people,  but 
also  honours  them.  And  the  honour  which  is  often  uninten- 
tionally conferred  on  a child  of  God,  reflects  back  upon  Him  by 
whose  grace  a converted  sinner  is  what  he  is. 

3.  The  personal  innocence  of  Paul  is  attested  by  the  Roman 
tribune,  who  however  expresses  himself  with  an  evident  depre- 
ciation of  the  Gospel.  This  worldly  man  regards  religion  and 
what  is  related  to  it  as  a subordinate  matter.  And  yet  he  must 
put  in  motion  a considerable  portion  of  the  military  force  at  his 
command  to  favour  Paul.  Thus  must  the  world  minister  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  exalt  the  honour  of  Christ,  although  it 
intended  entirely  otherwise. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

They  hound  themselves  with  an  oath , neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink  (ver.  12). — How  much  trouble  do  people  take  to  hinder  the 
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kingdom  of  God ! How  much  good  might  have  been  effected, 
if  they  made  the  same  sacrifices  for  its  promotion,  and  if  their 
alliances  for  it  were  as  firm ! 

There  were  more  than  forty  men  who  made  this  confederacy 
(ver.  13,  according  to  Luther). — What  a fine  bundle  there  will 
one  day  be,  when  the  tares  will  be  bound  up  together ! (Rieger.) 

They  came  to  the  chief  priests , etc.  (ver.  14).  The  chief 
priest,  who,  according  to  his  office,  should  bear  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  on  his  forehead,  and  light  and  justice  on  his  head,  is 
turned  into  a ringleader  of  sworn  assassins.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
false  religious  zeal,  and  the  sad  consequence  of  an  unregenerate 
heart.  Would  that  it  were  the  only  example  of  this  kind! 
(Apost.  Past.) 

As  though  ye  would  inquire  more  thoroughly  into  the  affair ; 
hut  we  are  ready  to  kill  him  before  he  comes  near  (ver.  15). 
These  are  Cain’s  saints,  who,  behind  the  veil  of  the  law,  conceal 
the  club  of  the  murderer  (Starke). 

But  PauVs  sister  s son  heard  of  the  conspiracy  (ver.  16). 
Who  this  young  man  was,  whether  he  was  already  a Christian, 
or  how  he  discovered  the  plot,  we  do  not  know : enough,  that 
God  would  use  him  as  the  protecting  angel  of  the  apostle. — . 
There  is  nothing  so  finely  spun  which  will  not  at  length  come  to  the 
light.  1.  For  the  protection  of  the  righteous.  2.  To  the  con- 
fusion of  the  wicked  (Starke). — This  time  the  Lord,  to  whom 
angels  and  earthquakes  are  at  command,  uses  a lad  for  the  per- 
formance of  His  purpose  (Besser). 

But  Paul  called  to  him  (ver.  17).  Paul  had,  indeed,  from 
Christ  Himself  the  promise  of  protection,  but  he  did  not  there- 
fore neglect  the  natural  means  for  his  rescue ; on  the  contrary, 
he  saw  in  them  the  stretched-out  arm  of  the  Lord. — Behold  how 
harmoniously  trust  in  God,  and  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  are 
united  in  Paul ! — In  this,  Luther  resembles  Paul.  He  recon- 
ciled himself  to  escape  from  the  city  of  Augsburg  in  the  night- 
time, by  a secret  gate,  after  his  interview  wTith  Cajetan,  and 
to  ride  eight  (German)  miles,  until  he  reached  a safe  retreat 
(Besser). 

Then  the  tribune  took  him  by  the  hand  (ver.  19).  That  all 
these  great  men  have  inclination  and  time  to  hear  the  young 
man,  was  a token  from  above ; for  this  is  not  their  usual  manner 
(Williger). — Thus  natural  uprightness  and  fidelity  are  found 
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even  with  the  heathen.  Plow  rare  have  such  qualities  become 
among  Christians!  Hos.  iv.  1 (Starke). 

Make  ready  two  hundred  soldiers , etc.  (ver.  23).  Thus  Paul 
journeyed  as  a great  lord,  with  two  guards  and  a squadron  of 
horse.  Now  Paul  was  great  in  God’s  eyes ; for  whoever  fears 
the  Lord,  is  better  than  he  who  taketh  a city.  He  would  other- 
wise have  to  travel  wearily  on  foot ; here  he  proceeds  on  horse- 
back. Then  he  would  remember  how  all  things  must  minister 
to  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  even  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Bo- 
gatsky). — This  escort  of  heathen  soldiers  is  a sensible  emblem  of 
the  angels  of  the  Lord,  who  encamp  around  those  who  fear  Him. 
God  is  a God  of  hosts  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits  and  of  men, 
and  employs  them  when  He  will  for  the  protection  of  His  chil- 
dren and  servants.  Against  forty  murderers,  He  grants  to  His 
apostle  five  hundred  protectors  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  to  bring  him. in  safety  to  Felix , the  governor  (ver.  24). 
Who  will  not  in  Paul,  with  his  military  escort,  be  reminded  of 
Luther,  his  brother  in  spirit,  successor  in  office,  and  companion 
in  fortune,  when  he  was  conveyed  by  armed  knights,  and  brought 
in  safety  to  Wartburg? 

Claudius  Lysias  saluteth  the  noble  governor  Felix  (ver.  26). 
He  does  not  think  what  a serious  present  he  made  to  Felix  in 
Paul.  According  to  Felix’s  taste,  it  was  certainly  not  so  (chap, 
xxiv.)  ; but  there  was  written  on  Paul’s  countenance  another 
letter  of  commendation,  which  said,  Governor  Felix,  God  salutes 
you  with  salvation  and  with  peace.  Would  that  he  had  under- 
stood this  letter ! (Williger.) 

This  man , the  Jews  had  taken , and  would  have  killed  (ver. 
27).  When  we  consider  this  letter,  we  find  that  the  Gentile 
writes  in  a much  more  honest,  straightforward,  and  upright 
manner  than  the  orthodox  Jews,  yea,  even  when  they  only  open 
their  mouth.  Paul  comes  better  off  with  Lysias  and  with  Felix, 
than  with  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  letter  without  the  spirit 
(Gossner). 

I found  that  lie  was  accused  only  of  questions  of  their  law 
(ver.  29).  He  speaks  as  a heathen,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  his 
while  to  trouble  his  head  about  the  religious  disputes  of  the  Jews. 
But  God  employed  this  disposition  to  rescue  Paul,  by  means 
of  it,  out  of  the  hand  of  murderers  (Starke). 

They  took  Paul  and  brought  him  to  Antipatris  (ver.  31). 
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Great  men  often  travel  incognito,  and  so  God  often  brings  His 
children  through  the  world  in  very  strange  disguise  (Rieger). 

Commanded  him  to  he  kept  in  the  palace  of  Herod  (ver.  35). 
Another  trace  of  the  faithful  care  of  God  for  His  servant,  as 
He  granted  him  time  and  rest  to  pray  and  strengthen  himself 
in  the  Lord,  and  to  prepare  for  his  impending  testimony  at 
Rome.  He  was  guarded  not  only  by  the  body-guard  of  the 
governor,  but  by  the  good  hand  of  his  faithful  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
and,  after  the  journey  was  accomplished,  full  of  faith  and  gra- 
titude to  God,  he  could  think  on  the  proofs  of  divine  assistance, 
on  the  ever  approaching  nearness  of  his  destination  to  Rome, 
and  above  all,  on  the  whole  blessed  termination  of  his  destiny : 
he  could  increase  in  the  courage  of  his  apostolic  testimony,  and, 
well  prepared,  go  forth  to  meet  the  future.  The  pauses,  which 
the  Lord  sometimes  grants  us  in  our  labours  and  sufferings, 
should  serve  the  same  purposes  (Apost.  Past.). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  12-35). — The  Lord  protects 
His  people.  1.  They  require  His  protection  against  the  crafty 
designs  of  enemies  : these  unite  against  the  righteous,  vers.  12, 
13  ; and  disguise  themselves  under  a pious  appearance,  vers.  14, 
15.  2.  They  experience  such  a protection  from  the  Lord,  who 

brings  the  wickedness  to  light,  ver.  16;  and  directs  the  hearts 
of  men  for  the  good  of  the  righteous,  vers.  17-22  (Lisco). — 
How  the  Lord  watches  over  His  people.  1.  He  imparts  to  them 
the  internal  assurance  of  His  divine  assistance.  2.  He  brings 
the  counsels  of  their  enemies  to  nought.  3.  He  conducts  them, 
by  all  the  dispensations  of  their  life,  to  the  goal  of  their  destina- 
tion (Lisco). — The  murderous  covenant  of  the  enemies , and  the 
gracious  covenant  of  the  Lord.  1.  The  murderous  covenant  of 
the  enemies  against  Paul  is  powerful : a.  by  their  number — 
forty  against  one ; h.  by  their  design — sworn  to  kill  him  ; c.  by 
their  means — craft  and  dissimulation.  2.  But  the  gracious 
covenant  of  the  Lord  with  His  servant  is  more  powerful  (Be  of 
good  cheer,  Paul,  ver.  11)  : a.  He  discloses  the  designs  of  the 
wicked ; h.  against  powerful  enemies,  He  stirs  up  yet  more 
powerful  protectors ; against  the  chief  priests,  the  Roman  chief 
captain;  against  forty  conspirators,  more  than  400  soldiers;  c.  He 
brings  him  uninjured  out  of  the  den  of  murderers. — Rejoice , ye 
righteous , for  the  Lord  assists  His  servants.  1.  He  strengthens 
them  internally  by  the  promise  of  His  grace  (ver.  14).  2.  He 
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reveals  the  designs  of  their  enemies  (ver.  16).  3.  He  stirs  up 

for  them  active  friends  (Paul’s  sister’s  son)  and  powerful  pro- 
tectors (Lysias).  4.  He  brings  them  uninjured  through  the 
midst  of  their  enemies  (Paul’s  departure  in  the  midst  of  a body- 
guard). 5.  He  gives  to  them  an  honourable  testimony  on  the 
way  (the  letter  of  Lysias  to  Felix). — The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
camps round  about  them  that  fear  Him , and  delivers  them , Ps. 
xxxiv.  7.  The  guardian  angel  was  in  a threefold  form  near  the 
apostle.  1.  The  comforting  vision  in  prison,  ver.  11.  2.  The 

careful  friend  in  the  person  of  Paul’s  sister’s  son,  ver.  16. 
3.  The  powerful  body-guard  in  the  form  of  the  Poman  soldiers, 
ver.  23  (compare  2 Kings  vi.  17,  u And,  behold,  the  mountain 
was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha”). — 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous , but  the  Lord  deliver eth 
him  out  of  them  all , Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  1.  The  afflictions  of  the 

righteous.  2.  The  assistance  of  the  Lord. — Fear  not : for  they 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them , 2 Kings  vi. 
16.  1.  With  them  are  wicked  intentions  of  murder  (ver.  12), 

numerous  confederates  (ver.  13),  and  powerful  helpers  (vers.  14, 
15).  2.  With  us  are  the  divine  promises  of  peace  (ver.  11), 

supplicating  friendly  spirits  (ver.  16),  and  the  protecting  hosts 
of  the  Lord  (ver.  22). — How  the  Lord  turns  the  hearts  of  men 
like  the  rivers  of  water  for  the  good  of  His  people.  1.  He  smites 
the  crafty  enemies  with  blindness,  so  that  their  murderous  design 
is  divulged.  2.  He  arms  the  modest  youth,  Paul’s  sister’s  son, 
with  stedfast  resolution,  so  that  he  presses  through  to  the  chief 
captain.  3.  He  touches  the  conscience  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander, so  that  he  provides  for  the  safety  of  the  apostle,  as  if 
he  were  a crowned  head. — Paul's  last  departure  from  Jerusalem. 
1.  The  mournful  departure  of  a witness  of  the  truth,  whose 
message  of  salvation  his  blinded  people  have  rejected.  2.  The 
glorious  triumphant  march  of  an  anointed  servant  of  God, 
whom  the  Lord  leads  victoriouslv  through  the  midst  of  enemies 
3.  The  solemn  homeward  journey  of  a warrior  of  Christ,  who 
goes  to  meet  his  last  fight,  his  last  victory,  and  his  last  reward. 
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B. 

Judicial  proceedings  before  Felix : Paul  defends  himself  against 
the  accusations  brought  forward ; nevertheless  the  judgment  is 
deferred. 

Chap.  xxiv.  1-23. 

1 But  after  five  days,  the  high  priest  Ananias,  with  the  elders,  and  a 
certain  orator,  Tertullus,  came  down  and  informed  the  governor  against 
Paul.  2 And  when  he  was  called,  Tertullus  began  to  accuse  him,  and  said  : 
That  we  partake  of  great  peace  through  thee,  and  that  excellent  regulations 
result  in  good  to  this  people  by  thy  care,  3 We  accept  it  always  and  every- 
where, most  noble  Felix,  with  all  thankfulness.  4 But  in  order  not  to  de- 
tain thee  long,  I pray  thee  to  hear  us  briefly  of  thy  clemency.  5 For  we 
have  found  this  man  a pest,  and  who  excites  sedition  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  a ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes ; 6 Who 
also  attempted  to  profane  the  temple : whom  we  also  seized.  7,  8 And 
thou  mayest,  when  thou  appointest  a hearing,  learn  of  himself  all  those 
things,  whereof  we  accuse  him.  9 And  the  Jews  likewise  assailed  him,  say- 
ing that  these  things  were  so. 

10  Then  Paul,  the  governor  having  beckoned  on  him  to  speak,  answered  : 
As  I know  that  thou  hast  been  for  many  years  a judge  of  this  people,  I can 
with  joyfulness  defend  myself.  11  For  thou  mayest  understand  that  it  is 
no  more  than  twelve  days  since  I came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  12  And 
they  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputing  with  any  one,  or  raising  up 
a popular  tumult,  neither  in  the  synagogues  nor  in  the  city.  13  Nor  can 
they  prove  the  things  of  which  they  now  accuse  me.  14  But  this  I confess 
to  thee,  that  after  the  way  which  they  call  a sect,  so  I serve  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  pro- 
phets. 15  And  I have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also  expect, 
that  there  is  to  be  a resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust.  16  Herein 
also  do  I exercise  myself,  to  have  always  an  unviolated  conscience  toward 
God  and  man.  17  And  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  I came  in  order  to 
bring  alms  to  my  nation,  and  offerings.  18  While  doing  this,  they  found 
me,  after  I had  purified  myself,  in  the  temple,  without  noise  or  tumult : 
19  But  certain  Jews  from  Asia  (found  me),  who  ought  to  have  appeared 
before  thee  and  to  have  accused  me,  if  they  had  anything  against  me.  20  Or 
let  these  same  say,  if  they  found  any  crime  in  me,  when  I stood  before  the 
chief  council,  21  Except  it  be  this  one  word,  which  I called  aloud  standing 
among  them,  On  account  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I am  judged  by 
you  this  day. 

22  But  Felix  adjourned  their  cause,  because  he  was  more  exactly  in- 
structed regarding  that  way,  and  said,  When  the  tribune  Lysias  is  come 
down,  I shall  examine  into  your  matter.  23  Also  he  commanded  a cen- 
turion to  keep  him,  and  to  grant  him  indulgence,  and  to  prevent  none  of 
his  friends  from  ministering  to  him. 
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Ver.  1.  T o)v  arpsafivrspav  is  only  attested  by  G.  and  H.,  together  with 
most  of  the  cursive  MSS. ; but  is  from  internal  evidence  to  be  preferred  to 
irpsa/3.  Tivuv,  as  the  latter  has  decidedly  the  appearance  of  an  attempted 
correction. 

Ver.  5.  2 roaiv  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  plural  aretastg,  a correction  for 
the  sake  of  oikov/ksvviv. 

Vers.  6-8.  Here  the  textus  receptus  has  a long  insertion,  which  has  only 
one  uncial  MS.  in  its  favour,  and  all  the  rest,  and  among  them  the  Sinaitic 
Codex,  against  it,  while  it  betrays  its  spuriousness  by  many  variations  of 
reading.  The  words  are  koc.1  Koe.roi  rov  vjpcsrepov  vopcov  vifeKvjaoipcsv  koivsiv'  rruep- 
s’hQav  A vatoeg  6 y^Ckixpyfig  posr a.  7ro’hhvjg  /3 totg  sk  rav  y^sipuv  vipouv  dirryiyoeys 

kocI  xpog  as  oLrcsarsihs,  xs’hsvaxg  rovg  Kocrriyopovg  ocvrou  ‘ipy,sa6xi  sort  as.  Had 
these  words  been  genuine,  their  omission  would  have  been  inexplicable; 
whilst  their  insertion  may  easily  be  explained  from  chap.  xxi.  32,  xxiv.  27, 
30.  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Griesbach  regarded  the  sentence  as  an  interpolation  ; 
and  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann  have  erased  it  from  the  text. 

Ver.  10.  The  preponderance  of  authorities  is  in  favour  of  sv&vpoag.  The 
comparative  sv&vporspov,  which  is  in  only  two  uncial  MSS.,  appears  to  be  a 
well-meant  correction,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  apostle  from  the 
above-mentioned  circumstance  might  have  become  the  more  joyful,  but 
must  have  been  joyful  before. 

Ver.  15.  N sKpuv  is  wanting  in  several  of  the  oldest  MSS. ; but  as  ex- 
ternal authorities  seemed  here  equal,  we  would  have  decided  against  vsKpm 
from  internal  evidence,  as  it  would  not  have  been  omitted,  if  originally 
there,  but  might  easily  have  been  inserted,  if  originally  wanting.  Recently, 
however,  the  testimony  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  which  omits  vsKpav,  is  to  be 
added,  so  that  the  preponderance  of  external  authorities  is  against  it. 

Ver.  16.  Kxl  ocvrog  is  decidedly  better  attested  than  Be  xvrog. 

Ver.  18.  ’Ey  dig  is  to  be  preferred  to  sv  odig,  which  is  certainly  a correc- 
tion. 

Ver.  19.  ”E(h/,  though  authorities  are  somewhat  equal,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  genuine,  instead  of  hH. 

Ver.  22.  Five  uncial  MSS.  have  eivsfiaXsro  Be  xvrovg  6 ; whereas 

the  reading  of  the  textus  receptus,  ccKOvaxg  Se  rodvru.  6 d.vsfiu.'hSTO 

oLvrovg,  has  only  one  uncial  MS.  for  it,  and  is  certainly  an  insertion.  The 
Sinaitic  Codex  also  wants  the  addition. 

Ver.  23.  A vrov  is  undoubtedly  genuine:  rov  YLxvXov  is  spurious. — *H 
'TrpoaspX'taQu.i  is  also  a later  addition  ; it  is  wanting  in  four  uncial  MSS. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  after  five  days . — At  the  order  of  the  tribune  (chap, 
xxiii.  30),  the  opposite  party  came  quickly.  Five  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Paul  at  Caesarea,  the  high  priest,  with  a deputation  of 
the  elders  ( ol  irpea^.  representing  the  whole  of  the  elders),  came 
down.  They  took  with  them  the  orator  Tertullus,  in  order  that 
as  an  advocate  he  might  bring  forward,  in  their  name,  the 
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charges  against  Paul.  The  name  Tertullus,  a diminutive  of 
Tertius,  as  again  Tertullianus  is  derived  from  Tertullus,  fre- 
quently occurs  among  the  Romans,  and  indicates  his  Italian 
descent.  'Prjrcop  was  at  that  time  the  frequent  title  of  bar- 
risters, who  represented  their  clients  before  courts  of  justice. 
’E/AcfravL^Q)  must  here,  as  in  chap,  xxiii.  15,  22,  and  according  to 
the  constant  usage  of  the  language,  be  taken  transitively, — 
“ declared,”  “informed;”  not  intransitively  (Vulgate,  Luther, 
Bengel),  u appeared,”  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  in  the 
middle  voice. 

2.  That  hy  thee  we  partake  of  great  peace. — The  orator  begins 
with  gross  flattery,  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  judge  for 
his  party.  1.  He  praises  the  great  peace  which  they  owed  to 
Felix.  The  first  duty  and  the  chief  praise  of  a procurator  was 
indeed  to  give  peace  to  his  province.  Ulpian  : De  officio  prce- 
sidis  : Congruit  hono  et  grcivi  prcesidi , ut  pacata  sit  provincia. 
Felix  had,  it  is  true,  partially  suppressed  the  disturbances  which 
arose,  partly  from  political  discontent,  and  partly  from  base  love 
of  rapine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  shrink  from  em- 
ploying Sicarii  to  assassinate  the  high  priest  Jonathan ; and,  in 
general,  he  conducted  himself  so  passionately  and  tyrannically, 
that  he  rather  fanned  than  allayed  the  spirit  of  sedition.  So  far 
the  first  expression  of  Tertullus  was  a falsehood.  2.  He  men- 
tions the  good  arrangements  and  fortunate  results  (/caTopOdyara) 
which,  by  the  careful  government  of  Felix,  were  imparted  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  This  also,  in  face  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
Felix,  a man  of  a servile  disposition  ( servile  ingenium , libido , Tac. 
His.  v.  9),  was  an  audacious  falsehood.  3.  That  the  Jewish 
nation  was  always  and  everywhere  thankful,  soon  turned  out 
completely  untrue,  as  the  Jews  accused  Felix  at  Rome  after  he 
was  recalled  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  10).  ’EyKoirTw  (ver.  4)  is 
to  hinder,  to  interrupt,  to  detain.  Also  eVtet/ceta,  to  which  the 
orator  appeals  as  a well-known  quality  of  the  procurator  ( jy  err) 
67TL€LfC6L(i))  did  certainly  not  belong  to  him. 

3.  For  we  have  found  this  man  a pest. — Evpovre 9 does  not 
stand,  as  Bengel  and  others  think,  for  evpoyev , but  is  an  anaco- 
luthon.  Aoiyos  is  used  by  the  later  Greeks,  as  pestis  is  in  the 
Roman  classics,  for  exciters  of  mischief.  The  ground  of  the 
heavy  charge  contained  in  these  words  is  comprised  in  three  accu- 
sations. 1.  That  Paul  excited  disturbances  in  the  Roman  empire 
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amone;  the  Jews.  2.  That  he  was  a head  of  the  Christian  sect. 

3.  That  he  had  attempted  to  pollute  the  temple.  Here  the  name 
Nazarene  occurs  for  the  first  time,  as  a sectarian  name  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  the  Jewish  stand-point. 
npcoTo<jTaT7i /?,  originally  a military  expression  ; a front-man  or 
file-leader.  ’ EireLpaae  fieftriXwcrcu,  cleverly  chosen,  accuses 

Paul  only  of  the  attempt,  not  of  the  actual  deed,  as  in  chap.  xxi. 
28,  and  might,  should  the  accused  also  deny  any  real  attempt, 
be  referred  to  mere  animus . Hap  ov — Imyvwva^  i.e .,  Paul 
himself  will  not  be  able  to  deny  these  matters  of  fact.  Svve ttl- 
TiOeaOau  is  to  join  in  the  attack : the  Jews,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  speech  of  their  advocate,  united  in  the  same  accusa- 
tions. 

4.  Forasmuch  as  I know. — Paul  opens  his  speech,  not  with 
flatteries,  as  his  opponents,  but  states  in  the  introduction  only  the 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  Felix  had  for  a long  time  possessed 
the  highest  authority  in  the  country ; and  that  therefore,  because 
its  circumstances  were  known  to  him  by  experience,  he  could 
with  good  courage  defend  himself  before  him.  TIoWa  errj 
elapsed,  as  Felix  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year  52  or 
beginning  of  the  year  53  after  Christ,  and  it  was  then  the  year  58, 
— nearly  six  years,  which,  in  the  frequent  changes  of  governors, 
which  was  the  rule  at  that  time,  was  comparatively  a long  period. 
And,  at  all  events,  Felix  had  sufficiently  learned  to  know  the 
character  of  the  Jews  and  their  chiefs ; and  Luke  informs  us, 
in  ver.  22,  that  he  had  also,  in  point  of  fact,  received  some  know- 
ledge of  Christianity. 

5.  Because  thou  mayest  understand , that  it  is  not  more  than 
twelve  days. — Paul  further  touches  on  a circumstance  which 
facilitated  his  defence,  namely,  the  fact  that  he  had  only  lately 
come  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  his  conduct  there  might  be  the  more 
surely  ascertained.  The  twelve  days,  which  the  apostle  mentions 
since  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : — 

I.  Day  after  his  arrival : visit  to  James,  chap.  xxi.  18. 

II.  Levitical  purification,  and  first  visit  to  the  temple,  chap, 
xxi.  26. 

III. -VII.  Days  of  the  Nazarite-offering  : onset  against  Paul 
and  his  capture,  chap.  xxi.  27. 

VIII.  The  apostle  before  the  chief  council,  chap.  xxii.  30, 
xxiii.  1. 
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IX.  The  conspiracy  and  its  discovery ; in  the  evening,  Paul 
is  removed  from  Jerusalem,  chap,  xxiii.  12,  31. 

X.  Arrival  at  Antipatris,  chap,  xxiii.  31. 

XI.  Arrival  at  Caesarea,  chap,  xxiii.  32,  33. 

XII. 

XIII.  Trial  before  Felix,  chap.  xxiv.  1. 

The  trial  before  Felix  accordingly  took  place  on  the  fifth 
day  (fiera  irevre  rjpepas,  chap.  xxiv.  1)  after  Paul’s  departure 
from  Jerusalem,  if  the  day  of  the  departure  be  included.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fifth  day  had  not  yet  elapsed,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  twelve  days,  as  also  is  the  day  of  the 
apostle’s  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (Anger). 

6.  And  they  neither  found  me  in  the  temple. — Paul,  in  reply 
to  the  accusations,  urges  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  (7 Tpocncwr/o-cov,  ver.  11),  thus  not  to  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  legal  worship  in  the  sanctuary,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  practise  it ; his  journey,  according  to  its  design,  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  place  of  worship.  He  thus  also  directly  com- 
bats the  accusations,  that  he  could  have  been  in  any  manner 
guilty  of  desecrating  the  temple  and  of  stirring  up  disturbance. 
IlapacTTrjo-aL  occurs  here,  as  occasionally  in  the  classics,  in  the 
sense  of  ostendere , persuadere,  prohare. 

7.  But  this  I confess  to  thee. — Paul  further  replies  (vers.  14- 
16)  to  the  assertion  of  Tertullus,  designed  to  excite  suspicion 
against  him,  that  he  was  a ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes.  He  boldly  and  joyfully  confesses  his  Christianity 
( 6fjLo\o<yw ),  only  he  gently  shifts  off  the  expression  al'pecns, 
used  in  a bad  sense  as  a schismatic  sect  ( \eyovai , my  opponents 
call  it  so ; in  point  of  fact,  he  intends  to  say,  it  is  not).  The 
description,  which  in  this  confession  he  gives  of  Christianity, 
brings  designedly  forward  the  unity  of  the  new  covenant  with 
the  old.  Aarpevco  rep  'Karpwp  Sep,  i.e.,  his  religion  is  not  apostasy 
from,  but  fidelity  to,  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Iharevcov  rraai,  i.e., 
his  religion  does  not  consist  in  doubt  and  unbelief  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  but  in  complete  faith  in  them.  Passing  over  to  the 
object  of  his  faith,  he  describes  it  as  a pious  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection ; in  this  also  emphatically  stating  his  agreement  with  the 
Jews.  Kal  avrol  ovroi,  my  opponents  also  share  in  this  expec- 
tation : only  7 Tpoahe^eaOaL  and  ekirlha  e^civ  are  subjectively  to 
be  distinguished  ; the  first  expression  is  a mere  cold  and  external 
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position  toward  the  truth ; the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons 
that  hope  as  a personal  and  precious  possession.  In  ver.  16,  his 
confession  passes  over  to  the  practical  and  moral  side  of  his 
Christianity.  ’Ev  tovtw  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  hope  men- 
tioned before  (Bengel),  but  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  ground 
of  faith,  so  far  as  the  apostle  has  here  indicated  it.  Kal  avros, 
I also,  as  wTell  as  the  rest  of  my  companions  in  the  faith. 

8.  And  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. — In  vers.  17-21,  the 
apostle  returns  to  the  accusation  that  he  had  defiled  the  temple, 
and,  with  the  refutation  of  that,  combines  the  refutation  of  the 
accusation  that  he  had  stirred  up  tumult.  His  object  on  his 
return  to  Jerusalem  was  partly  to  bring  aid  for  his  nation — the 
collections  from  the  Gentile  churches  for  the  Jewish  Christians 
— as  a proof  of  his  love  to  his  country,  and  partly  to  offer  sacri- 
fices in  the  temple  (compare  ver.  11,7 Tpoa/cwr/o-cov).  The  latter 
(the  offerings)  also  corresponds  to  dirpocTKorrov  avvetBrjcnv  e^eiv 
7rpo9  rov  Oeov,  and  the  former  (the  alms)  to  7 rpo?  rov 9 avOpoarrov^, 
ver.  16.  ’Ev  oh,  in  this  occupation  ; rjyviapievov,  thus  according 
to  the  requisite  purification,  and  not  in  a profane  manner,  I 
entered  the  temple  ; I desecrated  it  neither  with  multitude  nor 
with  tumult : thus  contradicting  also  the  accusation  that  he  had 
stirred  up  tumult.  TW9  3e  belongs  to  evpov : certain  found  me 
(not  these,  as  they  seem  to  say,  ver.  5),  but  certain  Jews  from 
Asia,  whom  I miss  here  in  court.  In  conclusion,  the  apostle 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  his  opponents  then  present,  that  the 
whole  Sanhedrim  was  unable  to  convict  him  of  any  crime.  ,VH 
7 repl,  i.e.,  it  must  consist  only  in  this,  that  I made  this  excla- 
mation in  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 

9.  But  Felix  adjourned. — ’ AvaftaXkecrOaL  is  the  usual  expres- 
sion for  “to  adjourn  usually  indeed  it  is  the  sentence  or  de- 
cision that  is  adjourned,  but  it  occurs  also,  as  here  with  avrov 9, 
of  an  assembly  which  is  adjourned.  ’Afcpifiearepov  eiScos,  etc. 
(ver.  22),  according  to  the  construction,  can  only  be  a reason  for 
dve(3d\ero  : he  adjourned  it,  because  "he  was  more  accurately 
instructed  concerning  Christianity.  (So  Chrysostom,  Luther, 
Wetstein,  Meyer,  and  others.)  The  reference  which  Beza, 
Grotius,  and  Ewald  give  to  these  words  is  incorrect,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  final  sentence  itself  : “ when  I have  been  more 
accurately  informed  concerning  this  way,  and  wdien  Lysias  is 
come  down  ei7rcbv  would  not  then  follow  at  such  a distance. 
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The  procurator,  because  he  possessed  some  exact  knowledge  of 
Christianity  (which  is  very  comprehensible  after  a government 
of  Judea  for  at  least  six  years),  did  not  condemn  Paul,  but  out 
of  respect  to  the  Jews  did  not  acquit  him;  but  deferred  the 
matter,  on  the  pretext  of  wishing  first  to  hear  the  tribune  Lysias. 
Paul  thus  remained  in  military  custody  [etcaTovrap^r]  TrjpelaOat ), 
yet  with  some  alleviation  of  his  imprisonment  ( avecns ),  parti- 
cularly inasmuch  as  he  was  permitted  to  receive  visits  of  his 
own  people  (ol  lBlol),  i.e .,  probably  of  friendly  Christians  and 
relations,  as  his  nephew,  and  to  receive  small  services  from  them  : 
perhaps  also  the  mode  of  his  custody  was  relaxed  (Wieseler). 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  speech  of  Tertullus,  the  only  man  to  whom  the  title 
orator  (rhetorician)  is  given  in  Scripture,  is  a model  of  eloquence 
as  it  should  not  be  : untrue  and  insincere,  in  its  contents ; 
artfully  combined  and  patched,  in  its  form.  The  speech  of  the 
apostle  is  as  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  all  the  words  and  writings 
of  the  other  apostles : the  contents,  truth  and  a disposition  with- 
out falsehood ; the  form,  simplicity  and  plainness. 

2.  This  is  a sign  of  a godly  disposition,  that  the  apostle  in 
his  answer  is  not  satisfied  with  contradicting  the  false  accusa- 
tions and  with  personally  defending  himself,  but  he  passes  over 
as  soon  as  possible  to  bear  his  testimony  and  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  so  much  his  own  honour,  as  the  honour  of 
God  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  that  appears  to  him  to  be  at 
stake. 

3.  What  the  apostle  asserts  in  his  confession,  are  the  ground- 
lines of  an  apology  for  Christianity  against  Judaism,  namely, 
that  Christianity  is  not  an  apostasy  from  the  old  covenant,  but 
its  fulfilment.  The  chief  thought  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Jesus  : “ Think  not  that 
I am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  : I am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,”  Matt.  v.  17.  In  entire  conformity  with 
the  words  of  the  Master,  the  disciple  confesses  that  he  believes 
all  things  that  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets  ; that 
he  holds  fast,  as  a precious  treasure,  the  hope  which  Israel  also 
cherishes ; and  that  he  serves  none  other  than  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  his  fathers.  It  is  the  same  stand-point  as  the  Reformers 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession  have  taken,  in  opposition  to  the 
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Catholic  Church ; the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  refute  the  re- 
proach of  sectarianism  and  of  apostasy  on  the  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, and  to  establish  their  unity  with  the  old  and  true 
apostolic  and  Catholic  Church. 

4.  The  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  in  his  attitude  of 
faith  and  hope  he  exercised  himself  to  preserve  a conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,  is  very  essential.  This 
was  not  only,  in  face  of  the  accusations  of  temple-profanation 
and  of  exciting  sedition,  of  practical  importance  for  his  personal 
vindication,  but  as  a confession  to  the  honour  of  Christianity  is 
of  the  highest  value.  Christianity  is  u the  conscience  of  the  con- 
science.” The  word  of  Christ  has  not  been  truly  apprehended 
by  a man  until  it  penetrates  his  conscience.  And  a man  has 
only  truly  apprehended  and  appropriated  Christianity,  when  he 
applies  it  as  a divine  power  to  moral  practice,  to  preserve  the 
conscience  void  of  offence.  Otherwise,  Christianity  is  only 
colour,  form,  chaff,  not  being,  power,  essence,  and  life. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  high  priest , with  the  elders  and  a certain  orator , Tertullus , 
came  down  (ver.  1).  Only  in  this  passage  of  Scripture,  does  an 
orator  and  the  name  orator  occur  (Bengel).' — God’s  preachers 
are  not  orators  of  acquired  words,  but  witnesses  of  revealed 
facts  (Besser).' — No  cause  is  so  bad,  but  it  will  find  an  advocate 
(Starke). — Eloquence  is  a gift  of  God;  but  eloquence  in  a bad 
man  is  poison  in  a golden  cup  (Augustin). — Wickedness  has 
always  new  colours  wTith  which  to  paint  itself,  and  new  weapons 
to  use.  When  craft,  assassination,  and  conspiracy  will  not 
avail,  then  men  take  refuge  in  the  colouring  of  oratory,  and 
seek  to  conquer  by  the  weapons  of  flattery.  But  faith  and  truth 
remain  in  their  simplicity  and  integrity.  When  the  high  priest 
appears  with  his  orator  Tertullus,  then  Paul  places  himself  in 
opposition  to  them  with  his  good  conscience  and  believing  heart 
(Apost.  Past.). 

Tertullus  began  to  accuse  him  (ver.  2).  How  cunning  and 
crafty  are  the  children  of  darkness,  how  full  of  malice  and 
subtlety,  as  the  cage  full  of  decoy  birds  (Jer.  v.  27),  to  crush 
the  poor  and  the  innocent ! But  are  not  the  courts  of  princes 
and  the  halls  of  justice  full  of  such  decoy  birds  ? (Starke.) 

That  by  thee  we  partake  of  great  peace:  etc.  (ver.  3).  To 
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such  an  extent  is  the  compliment  carried,  with  which  Tertullus 
flattered,  in  order  by  it  to  gain  his  point  (Starke). — The  ungodly 
never  use  the  name  of  peace  with  more  vaunting,  than  when 
they  would  destroy  peace  and  create  disturbance,  Ps.  lv.  22 
(Starke). — Tertullus,  by  gross  flattery,  paves  the  way  to  his 
accusations.  Felix  was  a vicious  man,  and  hated  by  the  people, 
who  at  a later  period  accused  him  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order 
to  gain  his  favour,  this  flatterer  deifies  him,  and  ascribes  to  him 
good  deeds  which  were  due  only  to  God.  This  proneness  to 
flattery  ever  adheres  to  all  false  and  unfaithful  teachers  (Apost. 
Past.). — How  much  is  carried  on  and  effected  in  the  world  by 
flattering  words ! It  is  a wonderful  exchange-business,  by 
which  the  great  abuse  the  weaknesses  of  the  little  for  their  own 
designs  ; and  also,  conversely,  the  little  know  the  weak  side  of 
the  great,  and  seek  to  make  an  impression  on  them  (Rieger). 

But  in  order  not  to  detain  thee  longer  (ver.  4).  This  pleased 
Felix  , best;  a long  flattering  introduction,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  matter  as  short  as  possible,  that,  in  accordance  with 
his  distaste  for  business,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  with  it 
(Williger). 

We  have  found  this  man  a pest  (ver.  5).  As  it  is  said  of 
God  Himself,  “ With  the  perverse  Thou  art  perverse,”  so  it 
fares  no  better  with  His  servant.  The  world  beholds  the  beauti- 
ful image  of  a witness  of  Jesus  with  perverse  eyes.  The  mes- 
sage of  salvation  is  called  a “ pest zeal  to  arouse  dead  sinners 
is  “ stirring  up  sedition;”  to  preach  Jesus  is  “sectarianism;” 
to  build  the  kingdom  of  God  is  “ to  desecrate  the  temple.” — If 
it  thus  happened  to  Christ  and  His  apostles,  why  not  also  to  us? 
But  it  is  a great  comfort,  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  gives  us  the 
testimony,  “ As  deceivers,  and  yet  true”  (Apost.  Past.). 

Whom  we  also  caught  (ver.  6).  Tertullus  does  not  hint  at 
the  designed  assassination.  Over  all  the  abominations  of 
wickedness,  he  draws  an  ingenious  covering  (Apost.  Past.). 

The  Jews  also  assented  to  it  (ver.  9).  Their  amen  to  the 
edifying  discourse  of  Tertullus  ! (Williger.) — Falsehood  quickly 
finds  an  assenter ; not  so  the  truth.  But  although  thousands 
confirm  a falsehood,  it  remains  a falsehood  still  (Starke). 

Paul  answered , Because  I know  that  thou  hast  been  for  many 
years  a judge  of  this  people  (ver.  10).  Be  sparing  in  titles,  as 
Paul  here.  Shouldst  thou  call  an  enemy  of  God,  an  unrighteous 
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judge,  a proud  Haman,  an  Ahab  sold  to  wickedness, — an  excel- 
lent, incomparable,  and  highly  esteemed  man  ? Shouldst  thou 
talk  about  his  great  merits  ? u Blessed  is  he,  in  whose  eyes  a 
vile  person  is  contemned,”  Ps.  xv.  4 (Starke). — Well  does  Paul 
honour  the  office  of  a judge,  even  in  a Felix;  the  dignity  of 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  personal  worthiness  of  the  person 
who  occupies  it,  but  on  the  ordinance  of  God.  But  by  address- 
ing Felix  as  judge,  he  also  reminds  him  of  law  and  justice. 
Thus  Paul  himself  practises  what  he  teaches  in  Bom.  xiii. 
(Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

I came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  (ver.  11).  These  were  not 
mere  words  of  course.  He  actually  wished,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (chap.  xx.  16), 
(Williger). 

And  they  neither  found  me  in  the  temple , disputing  with  any 
one  (vers.  12,  13).  Observe  how  Paul  first  discreetly  honours 
the  office  of  a judge,  plainly  and  briefly  relates  the  matter, 
temperately  denies  the  accusation,  calmly  maintains  the  con- 
trary, undauntedly  challenges  examination  and  proof,  and  clearly 
discovers  the  true  reason  of  the  complaint.  Act  in  a similar 
manner  before  the  court  of  justice  (Starke). 

But  this  I confess  unto  thee  (ver.  14).  Paul  here  uses  his 
liberty  of  speech,  not  only  to  repel  the  accusations,  but  still 
more  to  witness  a good  confession  (Bieger). — That  after  the  way 
which  they  call  a sect , so  worship  I the  God  of  my  fathers.  Paul 
is  not  ashamed  of  being  a Nazarene,  but  he  denies  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a newly-formed  heresy,  and  that  the  Church  of  God  is 
a sect  recreant  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers ; as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  essence  and  the  aim  of  the  whole  old 
covenant  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — The  true  Church  of  God  has 
always  employed  the  same  proof,  when  it  is  called  a sect.  Thus 
could  the  Evangelical  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic,  by 
which  it  was  called  a faction,  confidently  maintain  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  old  apostolic  Church  (Williger). — Thus  also  may  living 
Christians,  when  they  are  reproached  as  sectaries,  pietists,  and 
the  like,  prove,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  that  their  sectarianism 
and  pietism  are  nothing  else  than  the  simple  imitation  of  Jesus, 
and  an  earnest  walking  on  the  way  of  salvation  which  Christ 
has  traced  out  by  His  word,  His  conduct,  and  His  blood. 

And  I have  hope  toward  God , which  they  also  expect  (ver.  15). 
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The  hope  of  the  resurrection  is  not  a doctrine  whose  glory  arose 
for  the  first  time  in  the  New  Testament ; the  same  golden  thread 
of  eternal  life  is  interwoven  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Creator  who  animated  the  dust  by  His  breath, 
the  covenant  God  who  made  an  eternal  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.  Job  comforted  himself  in  the  resurrection  (Job  xix. 
25-27)  ; Isaiah  prophesied  concerning  it  (Isa.  xxvi.  19);  and 
Daniel  testified  of  it  (Dan.  xii.  2).  Certainly  in  Paul  this  hope 
became  firm,  living,  and  fruitful  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — The  foundation  of 
our  Christianity  is  the  resurrection ; if  this  falls,  Christianity 
must  fall  along  with  it  (Starke). — 1 have  hope  toward  God . 
Hast  thou  this  hope  ? If  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  imparted  it  to 
thee,  rest  not  until  thou  art  certain  of  thy  blessed  resurrection  ; 
rest  not,  for  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  to  be  forced 
to  die,  without  hope  of  the  resurrection  (Kapff). 

Herein  do  I exercise  myself  \ to  have  a conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  and  man  (ver.  16).  The  apostle  here  shows  to 
what  he  applied  his  religion.  This  is  the  true  end.  To  this 
all  religion  must  lead  men.  So  long  as  our  confession  of 
faith  remains  an  affair  of  the  brain,  or  an  hereditary  custom,  or 
an  apple  of  discord,  or  a source  of  heresy,  it  is  the  shell  without 
the  kernel,  a shadow  without  life.  It  deserves  the  name  of 
a true  faith  and  of  a living  hope,  only  when  in  it  and  by  it  the 
daily  exercise  is  carried  on  to  be  righteous,  and  godly,  and  pious 
(Apost.  Past.). — How  will  he  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  who 
believes  in  God  and  is  assured  that  He  wishes  us  well,  seeing  He 
has  given  His  Son  for  us,  and  with  Him  the  hope  of  eternal  life  ! 
How  will  he  fear  and  honour  Him  ! How  will  he  diligently  apply 
himself  to  show  his  gratitude  for  such  great  gifts  and  benefits  ! 
How  will  he  exhibit  patience  and  obedience  in  misfortune ! 
Thus  faith  brings  with  it  a multitude  of  other  glorious  and  fair 
virtues,  and  is  never  alone  (Luther). — As  strictly  as  Paul  deals 
with  his  conscience  that  he  will  preserve  it  always  void  of  offence 
both  toward  God  and  man,  so  humbly  does  he  speak  on  this 
point.  He  does  not  say  that  he  has  and  possesses  such  a con- 
science ; but,  considerately,  that  he  exercises  himself  to  have  it. 
It  is  most  beneficial  to  deal  strictly  with  the  conscience,  and 
never  to  connive  at  it  (Apost.  Past.). 
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Brought  alms  to  my  nation  (ver.  17),  and  purified  myself  in 
the  temple  (ver.  18).  If  he  who  does  so  much  good  to  his 
neighbour  is  called  a pest,  what  then  must  he  be,  who  does  evil  ? 
And  if  he  who  pays  his  vows  in  the  temple  is  called  a profaner 
of  the  temple,  what  shall  he  be  called  who  breaks  in  the  temple 
his  baptismal  vow  ? (Starke.) 

Or  let  these  same  say , if  they  have  found  any  crime  m me 
(ver.  20).  The  apostle,  in  his  defence,  challenges  all  those  who 
knew  him,  saw  him,  associated  with  him,  and  were  witnesses  of 
his  conduct,  whether  they  could  lay  anything  to  his  charge. 
This  was  the  impulse  of  a good  conscience,  unstained  before  God 
and  man.  It  would  be  a great  disgrace  for  many  a teacher,  if 
his  acquaintances,  his  intimate  friends,  his  comrades,  those  who 
knew  his  secret  actions,  were  to  stand  up  and  testify  against 
him.  From  this  arise  the  feeble  courage  and  despondency 
which  make  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  so  lukewarm  (Apost. 
Past.). — The  whole  speech  of  the  apostle  shows  the  composure 
of  a heart  which  is  strengthened  by  the  Lord.  Observe  : 1.  The 
temperateness,  with  which  he  listens  to  the  accusations  of  Ter- 
tullus,  and  does  not  open  his  mouth  until  Felix  beckons  on  him 
to  speak.  2.  The  uprightness,  with  which  he  avoids  all  flattery 
toward  Felix,  although  he  honours  his  office.  3.  The  fearless- 
ness, with  which  he  wards  off  unrighteous  accusations.  4.  The 
simplicity,  with  which  he  gives  an  unvarnished  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  5.  The  boldness,  with  which  he  makes 
a joyful  confession  of  his  faith,  hope,  and  love  toward  God  and 
man,  in  short  of  his  true  and  living  religion  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  Felix  adjourned  the  matter  (ver.  22).  In  Felix  many 
forms  of  the  natural  heart  are  developed,  which  a teacher  in  his 
treatment  of  souls  must  thoroughly  know.  He  represents  the 
image  of  a man  of  the  world,  and  shows  how  the  Gospel  is 
treated  by  such  men.  They  know  about  this  way,  but  their 
knowledge  is  without  influence  on  their  heart.  They  interest 
themselves  indeed  with  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but 
only  from  curiosity.  They  wish  to  seem  impartial,  in  order  to 
profit  by  one  party  or  the  other.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
men  of  the  world ; so  that  a teacher  has  to  show  great  wisdom 
and  godly  simplicity,  in  order  to  be,  in  reference  to  them, 
neither  too  credulous  nor  too  timid  (Apost.  Past.). — Felix  here 
shows  himself  to  be  another  Pilate  (Besser). 

ACTS — VOL.  II.  2 A 
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To  grant  him  alleviation  (to  let  him  have  rest,  Luther,  ver. 
23).  To  be  long  in  the  world,  and  to  have  to  do  with  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  carnal  passions,  makes  a servant  of  Jesus  weary. 
It  is  good  for  him  when  his  Saviour  grants  him  rest,  and  indeed 
such  a rest  as  he,  with  the  other  members  of  Jesus,  may  be 
strengthened  and  refreshed  in  faith  and  in  grace  (Apost.  Past.). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  1-23). — The  sect  which  is  every- 
where spoken  against.  1.  It  believes  what  is  written  in  the  word 
of  God  (ver.  14).  2.  It  confesses  what  by  the  grace  of  God  is 

given  it  to  hope  (ver.  15).  3.  It  practises  what  by  the  com- 

mands of  God  has  become  its  duty  (Florey). — By  what  does  a 
Christian  refute  the  groundless  accusations  of  his  enemies  ? 1.  By 

genuine  faith  (ver.  14).  2.  By  joyful  hope  (ver.  15).  3.  By 

a godly  life  (ver.  16),  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — The  power  of  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  imparts  courage  and 
wisdom  in  action,  patience  and  comfort  in  suffering,  and  pleasure 
and  readiness  in  dying  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — How  will  a Chns- 
tian  defend  himself  against  the  accusations , which  are  so  often 
made  against  him  in  the  world  ? 1.  He  will  keep  himself  pure 

from  all  reproach,  in  order  that  the  Gospel  be  not  blasphemed 
on  his  account.  2.  He  will,  by  the  joyful  confession  of  his  faith, 
put  to  shame  the  groundless  enmity  of  the  world.  3.  He  will 
point  to  his  life,  that  it  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his 
faith  (Lisco). — The  Christians  defence  against  the  accusations 
of  the  world.  1.  When  should  he  defend  himself?  a.  If  the 
Lord  is  reviled,  and  not  himself,  h.  If  he  may  hope  to  con- 
ciliate men’s  minds,  and  not  to  increase  their  bitterness.  2.  How 
should  he  defend  himself  ? a.  Without  fear  of  men.  h.  Con- 
vincingly, by  a good  conscience. — The  orator  Tertullus  and  the 
preacher  Paul , or  false  eloquence  and  the  true.  1 . F alse  eloquence 
is  flattering  : it  speaks  to  please  the  hearers,  ver.  3.  True  elo- 
quence does  not  flatter : it  addresses  the  heart  and  conscience. 
2.  False  eloquence  is  hypocritical : it  dwells  only  on  the  lips  ; it 
is  honey  in  the  mouth,  and  gall  in  the  heart,  vers.  5,  6.  True 
eloquence  does  not  dissimulate  : it  proceeds  from  the  heart,  and 
speaks  as  it  feels,  vers.  10,  14-16.  3.  False  eloquence  is 

deceitful : it  makes  black  white,  and  white  black,  vers.  5,  6. 
True  eloquence  does  not  lie : it  denies  only  what  is  false  (ver. 
13),  but  confesses  what  is  true  (vers.  14,  15),  and  makes  the 
matter  speak  instead  of  the  words  (vers.  16-20).  — Are  true 
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Christians  sectarians , as  the  world  upbraids  them  f No,  for, 

1.  The  Chief  whom  they  follow  is  not  the  head  of  a sect,  but 
Jesus  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church.  2.  The  communion 
which  they  renounce  is  not  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  but  only  the 
ungodly  world  inside  and  outside  of  the  Church.  3.  The  way 
which  they  take  is  not  self-chosen  worship,  but  the  old  way  of 
salvation,  as  the  word  of  God  points  it  out.  4.  The  praise, 
which  they  follow  after,  is  not  empty  honour,  but  to  have  a con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  men. — The  noble  praise 
of  a Christian , or  what  it  is  to  have  a blameless  conscience . 1.  What 
is  included  in  it?  a.  Thou  must  have  a conscience  void  of 
offence,  not  only  toward  men,  who  see  what  is  before  their  eyes, 
but  also  before  God,  who  looks  at  the  heart,  b . But,  on  the 
other  hand,  thou  must  have  it  not  only  before  God,  whose 
judgment  eternity  only  discloses,  but  also  thou  must  be  able  to 
maintain  it  before  men,  who  will  know  thee  by  thy  fruits. 

2.  How  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? a.  Thou  must  learn  believingly 

to  know  the  way  of  salvation  from  the  word  of  God.  b.  Thou 
must  learn  diligently  to  walk  in  that  way  by  the  practice  of 
godliness.  — The  Christian! s best  defence  against  the  poisoned 
shafts  of  calumny.  1.  A joyful  confession  in  the  mouth,  ver. 
14.  2.  An  unviolated  conscience  in  the  heart,  ver.  16.  3.  A 

blameless  life  in  the  past,  vers.  17-20.  4.  A righteous  judg- 

ment of  God  in  view,  ver.  15. 

C. 

A second  hearing  of  Paul  before  the  Procurator  is  also  without 

result ; and  Felix  leaves  Paul  as  a prisoner  to  his  successor. 

Chap.  xxiy.  24-27. 

24  But  after  some  days,  Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a 
J ewess,  and  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ. 
25  And  as  he  discoursed  concerning  righteousness,  and  soberness,  and  the 
future  judgment,  Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Go  for  the  present ; when 
I obtain  a convenient  time,  I will  call  for  thee.  26  At  the  same  time  also 
he  hoped  that  money  would  be  given  him  of  Paul ; therefore  he  sent  for  him 
the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him.  27  But  after  two  years  had  elapsed, 
Felix  received  a successor  in  Porcius  Festus ; and  as  Felix  wished  to  bind 
the  Jews  to  gratitude,  he  left  Paul  bound. 
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Yer.  24.  'Ir^ovy  after  Xpiaroy  is  indeed  in  three  uncial  MSS.  ; but  as  it 
is  wanting  in  three  others,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  spurious. 

Yer.  25.  Tischendorf  has  received  eaeaOoti  after  y.ih’hov'vo;  as  genuine ; 
but  only  the  two  youngest  uncial  MSS.  have  it,  and  it  is  wanting  in  the 
. four  oldest : it  is  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  an  addition. 

Yer.  26.  "Owa;  Xvtjyj  etlnov  is  without  doubt  an  explanatory  insertion  ; 
it  is  wanting  in  the  majority  of  uncial  MSS. 

Yer.  27.  Xxpnot;,  plural,  is  indeed  only  in  one  uncial  MS.  (H.),  but  also 
in  the  great  majority  of  cursive  MSS.  Of  the  other  uncial  MSS.,  three 
have  xctpncc  and  two  -/.a-piv  ; but  the  singular  is  an  evident  correction, 
because  the  plural  was  considered  not  suitable. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Felix  came , i.e.,  into  the  place,  where  he  wished  to  hear 
Paul;  or  perhaps  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  after  being  absent  for 
a time  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

2.  With  his  wife  JDrusilla. — Drusilla,  a daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I., — the  same  who  slew  James,  and  died  at  Caesarea, 
chap,  xii., — was  a noted  beauty.  She  had  been  the  wife  of 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  Felix  became  acquainted  with  her, 
and  by  means  of  a Jewish  sorcerer,  Simon  of  Cyprus,  made  her 
faithless  to  her  husband,  and  married  her  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  1). 
The  summons  to  Paul  doubtless  occurred  at  the  wish  of  Dru- 
silla, who,  as  a Jewess  of  the  Herodian  family,  had  heard  much 
of  Christianity,  and  might  be  curious  personally  to  see  and  to 
hear  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Church.  This  is  mani- 
festly implied,  as  on  this  occasion  Paul  was  not  heard  specially 
upon  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 

3.  And  as  he  discoursed. — When  Paul  was  permitted  to 
speak,  he  discoursed  not  only  of  those  things  which  Felix  or 
his  wife  wished  to  hear,  but  also  of  things  which  Felix  did  not 
wish  to  hear  ; but  on  which  he  himself  felt  the  more  bound  in 
conscience  to  discourse.  He  discoursed  of  righteousness  to  the 
judge ; of  soberness  to  a prefect,  notorious  for  his  licentiousness 
and  sensuality ; and  of  the  future  judgment  to  him,  who  required 
to  be  warned  of  his  future  account.  AiaXeyofievo ? is  here  used, 
because  Paul  spoke  not  in  a formal  and  public  discourse,  but  in 
a private  interview  with  the  procurator  and  his  wife. 

4.  Felix  trembled. — He  trembled,  because  such  a discourse 
he  had  not  in  the  least  expected,  nor  indeed  heard  for  a long 
time,  particularly  from  the  mouth  of  a prisoner  whom  he  had 
completely  in  his  power.  But  he  quickly  broke  off  the  inter- 
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view,  and  sent  Paul  back  again  to  his  imprisonment.  To  vvv 
e%ov,  for  the  present,  frequently  used,  in  the  later  classics,  by 
Lucian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  The  participle  ekirifyov  is  still 
joined  with  direKpiOr).  Without  doubt,  Felix  knew  that  the 
Christians  took  a great  interest  in  the  fate  of  Paul,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  him.  He 
would,  therefore,  willingly  have  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
Paul,  although  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Lex  Julia , De 
repetundis,  to  receive  anything  for  a person’s  imprisonment  or 
liberation. 

5.  But  after  two  years  had  elapsed. — These  two  years  are 
naturally  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  Paul’s 
imprisonment,  and  not  from  the  entrance  of  Felix  into  office, 
which  was  here  of  no  importance.  Felix  was  probably  recalled 
by  Nero  in  the  summer  of  the  year  60.  He  left  Paul  as  a pri- 
soner and  in  chains,  in  order  to  induce  the  Jews  to  gratitude 
and  forbearance  toward  himself.  Xapcra  KaTarlOeaQac  is  a 
classical  expression  for  heneficium  conferre , properly,  u to  dispose 
them  to  gratitude.”  The  object  was  not  attained  ; for  scarcely 
had  Felix  departed,  when  the  Jews  sent  a deputation  after  him 
to  accuse  him  to  the  emperor.  Porcius  Festus  was  invested 
with  the  procuratorship,  which  he  executed  in  an  upright  man- 
ner for  two  years  at  the  longest,  when  he  died  suddenly ; and 
Albinus  was  his  successor  in  the  autumn  of  62. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  the  apostle  cannot  speak 
of  Him  without  alarming  the  conscience  of  Felix.  Frequently, 
men,  of  whom  we  would  not  expect  it,  are  willing  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  Herod  Antipas  had  a great  desire  to 
see  Jesus.  But  it  is  only  the  flesh  that  is  inclined  to  this,  and 
they  wish  to  form  such  an  idea  of  Christianity  as  might  be 
agreeable  to  them.  But  the  word  of  Christ  is  essentially  of  that 
nature,  that  it  must  seize  on  the  conscience. 

2.  Felix  is  terrified.  Thus  the  one  edge  of  the  word  of  God 
has  struck  him.  But  he  has  not  experienced  the  other  edge, 
which  by  the  power  of  God  again  heals  through  reconciliation, 
forgiveness,  and  renewing  grace,  because  he  has  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  penetrating  operation  of  the  word,  and  has 
preferred  evasive  conduct  to  earnest  knowledge  of  sin  and 
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change  of  disposition.  A single  sin,  which  a man  wilfully  che- 
rishes, places  him  under  a secret  ban  which  renders  conversion 
and  salvation  impossible. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  after  certain  days , Felix  came  and  sent  for  Paul  (ver.  24). 
Because  men  are  in  love  with  variety,  so  a wish  to  hear  the 
Gospel  may  occasionally  occur,  either  to  seek  by  it  entertain- 
ment for  the  natural  sense,  for  which  reason  Herod  had  for  a 
long  time  a great  desire  to  see  Jesus,  or  often  to  take  something 
out  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  make  a cooling  salve  of  it,  for  the 
wounded  conscience.  Thus  now-a-days  many  hear  one  witness 
of  the  truth  after  another,  but  properly  they  listen  to  none ; but 
would  snatch  something  from  each,  which,  joined  together,  would 
constitute  an  idea  of  religion,  endurable  to  the  flesh  (Rieger). — 
We  here  find  Paul  again  before  Felix;  but  no  longer  in  the 
court  of  justice,  but  in  a private  interview.  Therefore  he  has 
not  now  to  defend  himself,  but  to  gain  the  heart  of  his  judge  for 
Christ  through  faith  and  repentance.  This  time  he  does  not 
stand  before  Felix  as  one  accused,  but  as  a preacher  of  the 
Gospel  (Leonh.  and  Spiegel.). 

But  Paul  discoursed  concerning  righteousness , chastity  (Luther), 
and  the  f uture  judgment  (ver.  25).  Paul  turned  his  conversation 
concerning  the  faith  of  Christ  in  such  a manner,  that  he  at  last 
came  to  the  truths  of  righteousness,  chastity,  and  a future  judg- 
ment, which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  conscience.  This  was  cer- 
tainly offensive  to  a judge,  and  to  such  a couple  as  Paul  had  before 
him.  But  it  could  not,  and  should  not,  be  otherwise.  When 
divine  things  are  rightly  treated,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  must 
be  judged  by  them  (Rieger). — Paul  here  preaches  to  a man  of 
rank,  to  his  judge,  on  whose  favour,  according  to  human  opi- 
nion, he  was  dependent ; and,  nevertheless,  he  preaches  to  him 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  without  any  abbreviation.  He  does 
not  make  the  way  to  heaven  broader  for  him,  nor  does  he  tickle 
his  ears  and  flatter  his  lusts.  He  preaches  the  Gospel  to  him, 
but  is  not  silent  concerning  the  law.  He  even  attacks  the  fa- 
vourite sins  with  which  Felix  was  enslaved,  and  does  not  heed 
giving  offence  with  his  preaching.  A noble  example  of  a faith- 
ful witness  of  the  truth  (Apost.  Past.). — The  text  and  the  sub- 
ject are  appropriately  chosen  for  these  hearers.  He  preaches  of 
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righteousness  to  the  venal  judge;  of  chastity  to  the  adulterous 
pair;  and  of  a judgment  to  come  to  the  unrighteous  judge,  on 
whom  the  imperial  judgment  of  Rome  was  impending. — How- 
ever, Paul  did  not  speak  directly  of  the  sins  of  the  governor,  but 
he  discoursed  of  these  solemn  matters  in  general.  The  express 
application  was  unnecessary;  the  Holy  Ghost  applied  them  .to 
the  heart  of  Felix.  Reproving  sermons  should  not  give  the  im- 
pression, as  if  they  were  personal ; but  they  are,  when  of  the 
right  kind,  heart-penetrating  expositions  of  the  call,  Repent 
ye,  by  which  those  touched  feel  that,  not  the  preacher,  but  the 
Lord  has  touched  them  (Williger). — Felix  trembled.  Behold 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  word  of  God ! Here  the  judge 
trembles  before  the  accused ; the  governor  before  a tent-maker ; 
a great  man,  who  has  many  servants  under  him,  before  his  pri- 
soner. This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  powerful  discourse  of 
Paul,  but  to  the  word  of  God,  Ps.  cxix.  120;  Heb.  iv.  12,  13 
(Starke). — Felix  trembled, — a proof  that  he  was  not  wholly  bad 
and  corrupt : there  must  have  been  something  good  in  him,  that 
felt  itself  drawn  by  the  good : he  could  yet  be  ashamed  : he 
could  yet  be  moved.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Felix,  if  he  had 
availed  himself  of  this  wholesome  trembling,  suffered  himself  to 
be  entirely  penetrated  by  the  sharp  word  of  God,  entirely  en- 
lightened by  its  light,  and  purified  by  its  fire  (Menken). — Go 
for  this  time ; when  I have  a convenient  season  I will  send  for  thee. 
Great  lords,  great  sinners,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  good  to  preach ; 
for  if  their  conscience  is  touched,  they  soon  dismiss  the  preachers 
in  disgrace,  or  send  them  home  without  their  heads,  Matt.  xiv. 
10  (Starke). — He  will  wait  for  a convenient  season,  and  yet  the 
present  was  for  him  the  accepted  time,  and  the  day  of  salvation. 
How  often  is  this  saying  used  by  us  ! As  a diversion  for  an  idle 
imagination,  as  a stimulant  to  draw  forth  carnal  tears,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  Gospel,  we  love  to  hear  sermons  on  the  pater- 
nal love  of  God;  descriptions  of  reunion  in  the  other  world, 
painted  in  striking  colours,  delight  the  ear : but  when  the  word 
4 Repent’  is  emphatically  uttered ; when  the  discourse  concerns 
the  strait  gate  of  self-denial,  and  the  narrow  path  of  holiness, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment ; when  the  sharpness  of  the  word 
strikes  at  our  favourite  sins,  and  demands  a complete  regenera- 
tion of  the  whole  man,  then  it  is  said,  u This  is  a hard  saying, 
who  can  hear  it  ? ” Such  reproving  preaching  is  not  convenient 
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to  me.  When  I am  old,  when  I have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
life,  when  I come  to  die,  then  will  I crucify  the  flesh,  convert, 
and  prepare  myself  for  eternity.  But  alas ! if  then  it  he  too 
late ; if  then  God  should  reply  to  our  wanton  u Depart  ” with  His 
rejecting  u Depart  from  Me !”  u When  I have  a more  convenient 
season  ! ” When,  do  we  think,  will  that  be  ? In  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  do  we  think,  never ! and  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  always ! 
O had  we  only  eyes  to  recognise  it,  and  courage  to  apprehend  it ! 
But  herein  are  we  wanting  ; herein  art  thou  wanting,  O Felix  ! 
Now  has  the  hour  of  thy  salvation  struck  ; but  thou  delay est, 
and  expectest  a more  convenient  season.  Did  it  ever  come  to 
thee  ? After  two  years  thou  wert  called  to  Borne,  accused  by 
the  people,  to  answer  before  Caesar.  It  happened,  according  to 
the  wonderful  counsel  of  God,  that  Paul  was  once  more  in  the 
same  city  with  thee.  Didst  thou  then  make  use  of  the  conve- 
nient season?  Or  didst  thou  again  delay?  And  did  death  at 
length  come  to  thee  at  an  inconvenient  season  ? Let  this  ex- 
ample of  Felix  terrify  us,  and  let  our  answer  never  be  the  same 
as  his.  Let  us  not  say,  u Go  thy  way  for  this  time,”  lest  it  should 
happen  to  us  as  to  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida ! Let 
us  never  wait  for  a convenient  season,  lest  our  end  be  that  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  Saul ! Let  us  never,  like  Felix,  request  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  from  impure  motives,  lest  we  experience  what 
Simon  the  sorcerer  experienced ! When  the  word  of  God  comes 
to  us,  we  will  answer  with  Abraham,  u Here  am  I ; ” or  with 
Samuel,  u Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth  ; ” or  with  Cor- 
nelius, u Now  we  are  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all 
things  which  are  commanded  thee  of  God”  (Fr.  Strauss). 

Also  he  hoped  that  money  would  he  given  him  of  Paul  (ver. 
26).  When  covetousness  takes  root  among  official  persons,  then 
justice  is  sold  for  money,  and  the  innocent  are  not  helped,  for 
they  pay  money ; as  also  the  guilty  are  not  punished,  for  they 
have  corrupted  their  judge,  Deut.  xvi.  19 ; Sirach  xx.  30 
(Starke). — Therefore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftener.  Paul  was 
certainly  caressed  by  Felix.  His  liberation  was  at  hand,  if  he 
would  purchase  it  by  money.  But  he  would  rather  wait  on  the 
will  of  God  than  rescue  himself  from  sufferings  by  such  carnal 
means  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  after  two  years  were  elapsed  (ver.  27).  God’s  children 
are  not  only  often  afflicted  by  God  with  the  cross,  but  also  with 
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a long  and  tedious  cross,  Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xli.  1,  14  ; Ps.  xiii.  1,  2 
(Starke). — The  leisure  years  of  the  man,  who  had  laboured  more 
than  all  others,  were  for  the  watering  of  his  own  soul  in  quiet- 
ness,  and  have  produced  their  fruit  to  the  Church.  But  it  is 
terrible,  after  two  years  of  visiting  grace,  to  be  as  the  stony 
ground  on  which  it  has  rained.  Unhappy  Felix ! (Besser.) 

On  vers.  24-27. — The  reasons  of  the  fact,  that  many  are  will- 
ing to  hear  the  Gospel , hut  not  the  law.  The  reasons  may  be, 
1.  An  error  of  the  understanding,  that  the  Gospel  renders  the 
preaching  of  the  law  superfluous.  2.  An  error  of  the  conscience, 
that  our  spiritual  state  no  longer  requires  the  law.  3.  An  error 
of  the  feeling,  which  is  hurt  by  every  earnest  exhortation. 
4.  The  dominion  of  the  flesh,  which  holds  the  will  strictly  en- 
thralled (Langbein). — Wherefore  do  so  many  never  apply  them- 
selves with  earnestness  to  Christianity  f 1.  Because  they  are  unable 
entirely  to  break  with  the  past.  2.  Because  they  do  not  seize  on 
the  present,  but  wait  for  a more  convenient  season.  3.  Because 
they  give  no  room  in  their  thoughts  to  the  future  judgment 
(Langbein). — When  I have  a convenient  season * This  is  the 
saying,  1.  Of  all  those  who  know  indeed  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
but  are  too  indolent  to  tear  themselves  from  its  pleasures ; 2.  of 
those  wTho  feel  indeed  the  disgrace  of  the  slavery  of  sin,  but  are 
too  weak  earnestly  to  repent ; 3.  of  those  who  have  experienced 
indeed,  in  a measure,  the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  but  are  too 
frivolous  to  resign  themselves  entirely  to  it  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 
— Felix , a sad  representation  of  many  hearers.  1.  He  trembled, 
vers.  24.  25.  2.  And  yet  he  remained  as  he  was,  vers.  25-27 

(Lisco). — The  power  of  the  word  of  God.  1.  It  awakens  bold 
preachers : the  undaunted  Paul.  2.  It  awakens  sleeping  con- 
sciences: the  trembling  Felix.  3.  It  decides  and  separates: 
Paul  is  dismissed,  u Go  thy  way;”  Felix  remains  unconverted 
(Lisco). — Two  usual  expressions , by  which  men  evade  the  severity 
of  repentance.  1.  Everything,  except  one  thing.  Felix  was 
willing  to  hear  all  things  from  Paul’s  mouth,  except  the  one 
thing  which  concerned  him,  touching  righteousness,  chastity,  and 
judgment.  Felix  was  willing  to  do  all  things,  except  the  one 
thing  needful,  to  renounce  his  bosom  sins.  2.  To-morrow,  but 
not  to-day.  Felix  tells  Paul  to  go  away  for  this  time,  and  when 
he  has  a convenient  season  he  will  call  for  him ; he  defers  re- 
pentance, and  he  never  attains  to  it. — When  is  it  the  convenient 
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time  to  Repent  ? 1.  Always,  for  him  who  is  willing : a.  God  calls 

us  always  and  by  every  means  to  repentance,  by  internal  emotions 
and  external  providences,  by  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  by  joy  and 
suffering  ; b.  always,  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  man  can  find 
time  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  2.  Never,  for  him  who  is  unwill- 
ing : a.  When  God  calls,  it  is  never  convenient  for  him  ; b.  when 
he  will  one  day  call  on  God  in  the  last  extremity  with  his  dying 
spirit,  or  beyond  in  the  eternal  judgment,  then  it  is  no  more 
God’s  time,  then  it  is  too  late,  then  it  will  be  said,  Ye  shall  seek 
Me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins,  John  viii.  21. — Paul? s penitential 
text  before  Felix , a text  also  for  our  times . It  treats  of  the  fruits 
of  a true  repentance:  1.  Of  righteousness  in  relation  to  our 
neighbour.  And  is  not  this  text  suitable  for  a time,  when  un- 
righteousness gains  ground  in  all  stations,  when  ancient  fidelity 
and  honesty  become  always  rarer  among  high  and  low  ? 2.  Of 

chastity  in  curbing  our  passions.  And  is  not  this  text  suitable 
for  a time  of  prevailing  carnal  lust  and  corruption  of  manners, 
when  the  ancient  modesty  and  chastity  become  more  and  more 
antiquated  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  town,  when  so  many 
couples  come  to  the  church,  step  before  the  matrimonial  altar, 
united  by  sinful  bonds,  as  Felix  and  Drusilla?  3.  Of  a judg- 
ment to  come  before  an  eternal  God.  And  is  not  this  text  suit- 
able for  a time  of  shameless  unbelief,  which  mocks  at  God  and 
eternity,  at  judgment  and  retribution,  at  heaven  and  hell,  and 
deceives  itself  with  the  sadducean  motto,  u Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die”? — Paul  before  Felix;  or , the  judicial  power 
of  the  icord  of  God.  1.  Paul  stands  before  Felix  as  an  insigni- 
ficant man  before  the  mighty,  one  bound  before  the  free,  an 
accused  before  his  judge  ; and  yet,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  word, 
whose  minister  Paul  is,  everything  is  reversed.  2.  Felix  rather 
stands  before  Paul : as  the  accused  by  the  word  of  God  and  his 
own  conscience  before  the  incorruptible  judge  ; as  bound  by  the 
cords  of  unrighteousness  and  sensuality  before  the  freeman  of 
Jesus  Christ ; as  insignificant,  terrified,  and  irresolute  before  the 
mighty  hero  of  God,  who  even  in  bonds  shows,  u I can  do  all 
things  through  Christ,  wdio  strengthened  me.” — The  two  years’ 
imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Ccesarea , or  the  painful  and  yet  blessed 
resting  and  waiting  times  of  the  servants  of  God.  (Compare  Joseph 
in  prison,  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  David  in  the  mountains,  Elijah 
at  the  brook  Cherith,  John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  John  the  Evan- 
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gelist  in  Patmos,  Luther  at  Wartburg,  faithful  preachers  on  sick- 
beds.) 1.  Painful  for  the  servant  of  God,  whose  hands  are 
bound  ; and  for  the  congregations  of  the  Lord,  who  are  deprived 
of  their  pastors.  2.  But  yet  blessed  for  the  servant  of  God  to 
quiet  consideration  and  to  deeper  purification;  and  for  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  to  the  increase  of  its  strength,  to  its  grateful  esti- 
mation of  the  grace  bestowed  by  God  by  means  of  faithful 
teachers,  and  to  earnest  continuance  in  prayer  for  pastors  and 
flocks. 


D. 

The  new  Procurator , Porcius  Festus , at  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  Jews , takes  up  the  accusation  against  Paul ; hut  as  Paul 
appeals  to  Ccesar , he  assents  to  the  appeal. 

Chap.  xxv.  1-12. 

1 Now,  when  Festus  was  entered  upon  the  province,  after  three  days  he 
went  up  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  2 Then  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
first  men  among  the  Jews,  informed  him  against  Paul,  and  besought  him, 
3 Desiring  favour  of  him,  that  he  should  send  for  him  to  Jerusalem,  intend- 
ing to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  in  order  to  kill  him  by  the  way.  4 But  Festus 
answered,  that  Paul  should  be  kept  in  Caesarea,  and  that  he  himself  would 
in  a short  time  journey  thither.  5 Therefore  let  those  in  power  among  you 
go  down  together  with  me,  and  bring  forward  accusations  against  this  man, 
if  there  be  anything  in  him.  6 And  he  remained  among  them  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  went  down  to  Caesarea.  And  the  next  day  he 
sat  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  commanded  Paul  to  be  brought.  7 And  when 
he  appeared,  the  Jews  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  stood  around  him, 
and  brought  forth  many  grievous  accusations  against  Paul,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  prove.  8 While  Paul  defended  himself  : I have  neither  against 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  nor  against  the  temple,  nor  against  Caesar,  offended  in 
anything  at  all.  9-  But  Festus,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a favour,  answered 
Paul,  and  said,  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  before 
me  concerning  this  complaint?  10  But  Paul  said,  I stand  before  Caesar’s 
judgment-seat,  where  I ought  to  be  judged  : against  the  Jews  I have  done 
no  wrong,  as  thou  also  knowest  better.  11  If  I then  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
have  done  anything  worthy  of  death,  I refuse  not  to  die ; but  if  there  be 
nothing  in  those  things  whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man  can  give  me  up  to 
gratify  them.  I appeal  to  Caesar.  12  Then  Festus  conferred  with  his  coun- 
cil, and  answered,  To  Caesar  hast  thou  appealed,  to  Caesar  thou  shalt  go. 

Ver.  2.  rO  dpweptvs  is  not  so  well  attested  as  the  plural  ol  dpxtep. 

Ver.  4.  E is  Kociaxpucti/  has  the  four  oldest  uncial  MSS.  for  it,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  to  h Ycua. 
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Ver.  5.  "Aroxoy  instead  of  tov tu  is,  indeed,  attested  by  four  important 
MSS.,  but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  erased  as  spurious,  because  it  might  easily 
have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  whilst  its  omission  would  be 
improbable.  So  Tischendorf. 

Ver.  6.  The  majority  of  MSS.  have  ov  nKsloug  oktu  vj  lUx,  and  this  read- 
ing is  to  be  considered  genuine.  Two  MSS.  G.H.,  read  Kotlov g q lUx ; and 
in  one  cursive  MS.  and  some  versions  cv  xr'Kslovg  is  omitted. 

Ver.  7.  KxTxtp&poure;  has  the  preponderance  of  evidence  for  it;  whereas 
lxi(f)ipovreg  and  the  simple  verb  (pipovreg  have  each  only  one  uncial  MS. 

Ver.  11.  Qvv  is  decidedly  attested  ; yxp  is  an  evident  correction. 


EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Now  when  Festus  was  entered  upon  the  province. — ’Em/Bas 
is  understood  by  some,  u to  come  into  the  province but  many 
passages,  adduced  by  Wetstein,  attest  the  meaning,  u to  enter 
upon  office,”  u to  undertake  the  government.”  ’Errap^La,  taken 
strictly,  is  used  only  of  proconsular  provinces,  but  it  may  also 
denote  a procuratorship,  for  which  iiriTpoirr)  is  the  official  name. 
Festus  arrived  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  year  60  after 
Christ  (Wieseler,  Ap.  Chronol.  p.  91 ; Anger).  The  procurator 
hastened,  after  he  had  come  to  his  residence  in  Caesarea,  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  the  proper  capital  of  the  nation. 

2.  Then  the  chief  priests. — The  high  priest  in  office  at  this 
time  was  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Phabi,  whom  Felix  had  appointed 
in  the  room  of  Ananias  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  8 and  11).  The 
chief  priests  and  first  men  of  the  people  appeared  before  the 
new  procurator,  who  gave  them  an  audience.  Oi  irpwTOi  is  not 
identical  with  “ elders”  (Grotius,  De  Wette),  but  denotes,  apart 
from  official  position,  the  chief  men,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nation.  Without  doubt,  they  made  use  of  their  first  attend- 
ance upon  Festus  to  bring  before  him  their  wishes,  as  an  affair 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  proposal  which  they  made,  and  the 
granting  of  which  they  requested  as  a first  favour  from  the  new 
governor,  was  that  he  should  cause  the  prisoner  to  be  brought 
up  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  place  him  there  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat, because  Festus  himself  was  then  present  in  the 
capital.  The  participle  evebpav  iroiovvTe ? attached  to  i rape/ca- 
\ovv,  imports  that  while  they  made  this  request,  they  were  already 
occupied  with  malicious  designs  and  preparations  for  lying  in 
wait. 

3.  lhat  Paul  should  he  Jcept  in  Caesarea ; i.e .,  that  he  should 
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remain  there,  and  that  he  himself  would  not  stay  long  here,  so 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  while  to  bring  the  prisoner  up  to 
Jerusalem.  u Those  in  power  among  you,”  i.e.,  those  who  are 
empowered  by  office  to  act ; for  many  among  the  Jews  then 
present  may  have  been  prominent  only  by  birth,  riches,  and  the 
like,  while  the  Roman  governor,  for  judicial  proceedings,  recog- 
nised only  those  in  office  as  competent.  Avvaroi  can  only 
arbitrarily  be  understood  as  meaning  those  who  are  able  to  per- 
form the  journey  (Bengel),  or  who  are  in  a condition  to  accuse 
Paul. 

4.  They  stood  around  him . — In  a threatening  manner,  and 
in  order  to  intimidate  him,  they  placed  themselves  on  all  sides 
around  the  apostle.  The  first  points  of  accusation,  regarding  the 
violation  of  the  law  and  of  the  temple,  were  the  same  as  before ; 
but  the  J ews  added,  as  is  evident  from  ver.  8,  a third  and  purely 
political  accusation,  according  to  which  Paul  was  calumniated  as 
a traitor,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  offence  against  the  Roman 
government  or  Caesar  himself,  perhaps  similar  to  the  accusation 
at  Thessalonica,  chap.  xvii.  6,  7. 

5.  Before  me  is  an  ambiguous  expression,  probably  chosen 
designedly ; inasmuch  as  eV  i/iov  might  be  understood  as  me 
judice  (as  this  is  apparently  the  meaning  in  chap,  xxiii.  30,  xxvi. 
2)  ; but  also,  and  as  it  might  eventually  turn  out,  coram  me,  so 
that  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  might  be  the  judicial  court,  and  the 
procurator  be  only  present  watching  the  trial.  Besides,  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  removal  of  the  trial  to  it  would 
have  been  superfluous,  if  a change  of  the  court  itself  had  not  been 
intended.  Only  in  the  latter  case,  this  arrangement  was  an 
actual  and  special  favour  to  the  Jews. 

6.  I stand  before  Ccesar’s  judgment-seat. — Paul  evidently 
understood  the  question,  that  he  should  be  placed  before  the 
Sanhedrim  as  the  judicial  court.  And  this  he  refuses  : 1.  Be- 
cause he  already  stands  before  Caesar’s  tribunal,  and  has  to 
expect  his  sentence  from  it  ( figga  Kaiaapo^,  inasmuch  as  the 
procurator  was  the  representative  of  Caesar,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  imperial  government).  2.  Because  he  was  guilty 
of  no  offence  against  the  Jews,  as  Festus  well  knew,  and  knew 
better  than  he  will  say.  KaXkiov , better  in  comparison  with  the 
ostensible  expression  of  the  procurator.  This  explanation  was 
sufficiently  definite  and  deliberate.  In  ver.  11,  the  apostle 
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draws  an  inference  : If  I have  merited  it,  I submit  to  the 
punishment  which  the  law  appoints ; but  if  the  accusation  is 
groundless,  I bespeak  the  protection  of  the  law  (Meyer).  With 
XapLcrcMrOcu,  the  apostle  speaks  without  reserve ; that,  as  it  is  a 
question  of  justice,  an  act  of  favour,  by  which  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Jews,  durst  not  take  place.  In  conclusion, 
Paul  resorts  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  Caesar,  and  he  does  so  in 
the  shortest  form.  The  observation  that  Festus  was  not  entirely 
firm  with  reference  to  the  Jews,  and  also  the  fear  that  he  might 
not  in  the  end  be  perfectly  secure  against  the  intrigues  of  his 
deadly  enemies,  evidently  induced  the  apostle  to  take  this  step. 
Moreover  the  promise  which  he  received  (chap,  xxiii.  11),  that 
he  was  appointed  to  bear  witness  of  Jesus  at  Pome,  encouraged 
him  to  do  so.  These  circumstances  taken  together  convinced 
him  that  now  the  way  of  appeal  must  be  taken,  by  which  neither 
his  person  nor  his  ministry  might  be  at  stake.  The  right  to 
appeal  to  Caesar  belonged  to  him  as  a Poman  citizen ; it  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Lex  Julia  to  put  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  a Poman  citizen,  when  he  had  appealed.  The 
appeal  might  be  made  in  writing,  but  also,  when  it  took  place  at 
a judicial  trial,  by  word  of  mouth.  See  quotations  from  the 
Poman  laws  by  Wetstein. 

7.  Then  Festus  conferred  with  his  council. — This  council 
consisted  of  certain  officers,  who  are  called  by  Suetonius  con - 
siliarii  and  assessores  (the  former  in  Tiberius  33,  the  latter  in 
Galba  19).  What  they  consulted  about  was,  whether  the  appeal 
was  to  be  received  and  confirmed. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  apostle  presses  his  duty  and  justice  upon  the  con- 
science also  of  the  new  judge,  before  whose  tribunal  he  was 
placed,  with  perfect  boldness  as  concerns  the  matter,  and  with 
considerate  respect  as  regards  the  person  of  the  judge.  Here 
also  must  Poman  law  and  government  minister  to  the  ends  in 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

2.  The  course  of  the  apostle,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God,  proceeds  from  Jerusalem  to  Pome ; indeed,  the  course  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  age  proceeded  from  Jerusalem  to 
Pome.  But  it  is  remarkable,  as  tokens  of  God’s  ways  in  general, 
how  this  counsel  was  fulfilled.  The  falsehood  and  deceit  of 
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the  one  party,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other,  at  length  left  the 
imprisoned  apostle  no  other  choice  than  the  appeal  to  the  emperor 
himself.  Not  calculation,  nor  cowardice,  nor  inclination  brought 
him  to  this  resolution,  but  he  found  himself  constrained  to  take 
the  step.  The  instant  that  the  procurator  formally  declared 
that  the  appeal  was  accepted,  and  Paul’s  journey  to  Caesar  was 
determined  upon,  is  a decisive  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the 
apostle.  Henceforth  the  signal  is  u to  Rome.”  To  this  he  had 
looked  forward  for  years  ; and  now  what  was  appointed  to  him 
by  revelation  from  the  Lord,  was  in  near  prospect.  What  man 
intended  for  evil,  God  intended  for  good,  Gen.  1.  20. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Now  when  Festus  had  entered  upon  the  province  (ver.  1). 
With  the  change  in  the  government  Paul  had  indeed  to  do  with 
another  man,  but  yet  with  one  who  acted  toward  him  from  the 
same  worldly  disposition,  and  according  to  similar  temporizing 
motives.  Who  then  will  promise  himself  much  good  in  the 
government  of  the  world  from  such  changes,  when  there  is  only 
a change  of  persons,  but  always  the  same  earthly  disposition  ? 
Faith,  which  has  overcome  the  world  in  all  its  forms,  is  a richer 
source  of  comfort.  Yet  God  employs  such  changes,  in  order 
by  them  to  touch  the  conscience  of  worldly  men  with  this  goad, 
How  vain  and  how  fugitive  are  earthly  rulers  ! Especially  it 
is  here  remarkable,  that  in  a land  where  God  Himself  was  once 
the  Ruler,  one  heathen  governor  succeeds  another.  From  this 
the  Jews  should  have  observed  how  much  they  had  deteriorated 
(Rieger). — Kings  may  die  and  governors  be  changed  ; but  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  desired  favour  against  him  (ver.  3,  according  to  Luther). 
Thus  are  the  bodies  and  lives  of  Christians  for  sale,  so  that  they 
are  requested  as  a favour,  and  given  away,  Matt.  xiv.  6-11  ; 
Mark  xv.  15  (Starke). 

But  Festus  answered , that  Paul  should  he  kept  at  Caesarea 
(ver.  4).  God  here  in  a wonderful  manner  protected  Paul. 
Not  only  this  speech,  but  also  ver.  9 proves  how  difficult  it  was 
for  Festus  directly  to  refuse  this  petition  of  the  Jews,  by  grant- 
ing which  he  might  at  the  beginning  of  his  government  have 
obtained  a good  name  among  them.  But  his  dispassionate  dis- 
position suffered  him  to  be  led  by  God  to  righteousness. — And 
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Paul  knew  nothing  of  all  this  great  danger,  from  which  his  life 
was  once  more  rescued.  Only  before  the  throne  of  God,  will  we 
be  made  aware  how  many  such  deliverances  and  protections 
have  remained  unknown  to  us  (Williger). 

Commanded  Paul  to  be  brought  forth  (ver.  6).  In  the  whole 
trial  of  the  apostle,  we  never  find  that  he  forced  himself  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  authorities.  He  suffered  himself  always  to 
be  called  and  brought ; and  when  he  was  requested  to  speak,  he 
remained  within  the  limits  of  his  defence,  without  in  the  least 
degree  meditating  revenge  upon  his  bloodthirsty  accusers.  A 
beautiful  example,  how  a servant  of  God  is  able  to  forget  the 
injuries  done  to  his  person,  to  leave  vengeance  to  God,  to  deny 
himself  in  his  sufferings  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  to  overcome  his 
enemies  through  meekness  and  patience  (Apost.  Past.). 

A nd  brought  forward  grievous  accusations  against  Paul , which 
they  were  not  able  to  prove  (ver.  7).  Here  also  it  is  with  the 
servant,  as  with  the  Master.  As  before  Pilate,  false  witnesses 
arose  against  Christ,  who  were  not  able  to  establish  their 
calumnies,  so  here  the  Jews  acted  before  Festus  against  Paul. 
The  nature  of  these  false  accusations  are  the  same  here,  as  there  : 
transgression  of  the  law,  violation  of  the  temple,  and  rebellion 
against  Caesar  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

Neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews , neither  against  the  temple , 
nor  yet  against  Caesar , have  I offended  anything  at  all  (ver.  8). 
The  simpler  and  the  more  unadorned  a defence  is,  the  nearer 
does  it  approach  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  Christ,  John 
xviii.  20,  21  (Starke). 

But  Festus , willing  to  show  the  Jews  a favour  (ver.  9).  Al- 
though men,  who  live  without  the  fear  of  God,  may  for  a time 
be  on  the  right  path  in  a matter,  yet  they  veer  round  again  from 
worldly  motives,  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  and  act  deceitfully. 
Therefore  we  should  not  trust  in  man,  but  in  God,  Ps.  cxviii. 
8,  9 (Starke). 

But  Paul  said , I stand  before  Caesar  s judgment-seat.  I ap- 
peal unto  Caesar  (vers.  10,  11).  Therefore  we  have  imperial 
and  temporal  privileges,  letters  of  safety  and  protection,  and 
civil  rights,  that  the  righteous  may  be  comforted,  and  the  bad 
thwarted.  On  this  account,  God  has  ordained  government  with 
law  and  documents,  with  wax  and  seal,  with  the  gallows  and  the 
wheel,  to  curb  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  and  to  protect  the 
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defenceless  and  the  righteous,  Rom.  xiii.  3,  4 (Starke). — With 
the  three  land  plagues,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  is  a fourth, 
long  law-suits,  in  which  advocates  often  represent  an  endless 
eternity.  Paul’s  trial  did  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  1 Cor.  vi.  7 
(Starke). — The  apostle  would  not  have  appealed  to  Caesar,  had 
not  the  will  of  the  Lord  been  made  known  to  him,  that  he 
should  bear  witness  at  Rome.  The  Lord  opens  up  a path  to  His 
servant  by  this  appeal,  in  order  to  fill  the  capital  of  the  world 
with  the  testimony  of  Jesus  (Apost.  Past.). — He  appeals  to 
Caesar,  not  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  a Nero,  but  by 
this  door  to  reach  Rome.  But  this  appeal  is  also  a striking 
proof  against  a false  spirituality,  which  considers  it  unchristian 
to  appeal  to  civil  law  and  worldly  authority,  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  rights  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

To  Ccesar  hast  thou  appealed,  to  Ccesar  shalt  thou  go  (ver. 
12).  Yes,  Festus,  thou  art  right : Paul  shall  to  Rome,  but  not 
because  thou  and  thy  council  will  it,  but  because  it  was  thus 
determined  in  the  counsel  of  God.  Therefore  the  ordinance  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  hostility  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  must,  up  to  its  highest  authorities,  minister 
to  the  ways  and  aims  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus. — The  wheels  of 
Divine  Providence  move  everything,  and  men  are  obliged  to 
assist  without  knowing  it.  They  think  that  they  themselves  do 
everything  (Gossner). 

On  vers.  1-12. — The  noble  firmness  of  the  Christian  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  rights.  1.  It  is  different  from  the  effrontery 
of  the  hypocrite ; for  he  only  makes  use  of  a defence  founded 
on  fact,  vers.  7,  8.  2.  It  is  different  from  the  defiance  of  the 

wicked;  for  he  refuses  no  judicial  examination,  vers.  9,  10. 
3.  It  is  different  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  litigious ; for  he  sub- 
mits to  every  just  decision  (Bobe). — I appeal  to  Ccesar.  This 
is  a proof : 1.  of  a conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  man ; 2.  of  a humble  submission  to  divinely  ordained 
authority  ; 3.  of  an  evangelical  and  sober  avoidance  of  an 
unnecessary  martyrdom  ; 4.  of  an  unwearied  zeal  for  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Law  and  justice,  the  highest 
ornament  of  magistrates.  1.  Festus  does  not  refuse  to  receive 
the  accusations  against  Paul,  vers.  1-5.  2.  He  hears  the  ac- 
cusers and  the  accused,  vers.  6-8.  3.  He  grants  to  the  accused 

the  appeal  to  Caesar,  vers.  9-12  (Lisco). — How  a Christian  pre- 
fers— VOL.  IT.  2 B 
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serves  his  rights.  1.  Without  arrogance,  vers.  6-8.  2.  With- 

out fear,  vers.  9-12  (Lisco). — The  Christian  in  reference  to  the 
changes  of  human  governors.  1.  In  looking  back  on  departed 
governors : a.  without  harsh  judgment,  for  he  knows  that  they 
now  stand  before  the  highest  Judge;  h.  without  immoderate 
praise,  for  he  sees  that  all  the  glory  of  the  world  is  vanity. 

2.  In  looking  to  the  new  government : a.  without  extravagant 
hope,  for  he  knows  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
Eccles.  i.  9 ; h.  without  anxious  fear,  for  he  believes  that 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. — Paul  before 
Festus , an  instructive  example  how  both  the  children  of  the  world 
and  the  children  of  the  light  remain  the  same.  1.  The  children 
of  the  world,  a.  Paul’s  accusers.  They  have  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing  ; they  bring  forward  the  old  lies  and 
employ  the  old  artifices  which  they  had  devised  under  Felix, 
indeed  the  same  which  they  had  brought  before  Pilate  against 
Christ,  b.  Paul’s  judges.  Instead  of  the  licentious  Felix,  a 
proud  Festus,  who  at  first  showed  a noble  bearing,  vers.  4,  5, 
but  soon,  like  his  predecessor,  surrendered  righteousness  from  a 
desire  to  please  men,  ver.  9, — in  short,  under  another  name,  the 
same  man  of  the  world.  2.  The  children  of  God.  a.  Paul  is 
the  same  in  undaunted  courage.  The  two  years  imprisonment 
had  neither  broken  his  courage  nor  paralyzed  his  presence  of 
mind : his  defence  is  as  clear  and  as  firm  as  ever.  b.  In  his 
meekness  and  patience,  he  is  also  the  old  man.  No  desire  of 
revenge  against  his  wicked  enemies,  no  conspiracy  against  his 
unrighteous  judges,  no  impatience  at  so  long  a trial;  but  calm 
submission  to  human  law,  and  confident  trust  on  the  divine 
protection. — From  the  appeal  of  Paul  to  Ccesar , we  inquire , 
Where  may  a Christian  seek  his  denied  rights  ? He  may  appeal : 
1.  from  the  sentence  of  the  wicked  to  the  judgment  of  the 
righteous ; 2.  from  the  passions  of  the  moment  to  the  justice 
of  the  future ; 3.  from  the  opinions  of  the  world  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  conscience  ; 4.  from  the  tribunal  of  man  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  God. — To  Ccesar  thou  hast  appealed , to  Ccesar 
thou  slialt  go.  F rom  whom  did  this  decisive  sentence  concern- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  Paul  proceed?  1.  It  came  from  with- 
out: Festus  pronounced  it,  as  the  possessor  of  power.  2.  It 
came  from  within  : Paul  willed  it,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

3.  It  came  from  above : the  Lord  ratified  it,  as  the  King  of 
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kings.  (Application  to  the  decisions  in  the  life-course  of  the 
Christian.) 


E. 

At  the  request  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  Younger , Festus  brings  the 
Apostle  before  him , whereby  Paul  receives  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  defending  himself  before  the  King , and  of  bearing  a 
testimony , which  is  not  without  effect ► 

Chap.  xxv.  13-xxvi.  32. 

1.  Festus  informs  King  Agrippa  concerning  Paul , and  at  the 
King's  desire  brings  him  forth  for  examination  in  the  presence 
of  a distinguished  assembly . (Chap.  xxv.  13-27.) 

13  And  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  king  Agrippa  and  Bernice  came 
to  Csesarea  to  salute  Festus.  14  And  when  they  had  tarried  there  several 
days,  Festus  brought  the  matter  of  Paul  before  the  king,  saying,  There 
is  a man  left  behind  by  Felix  in  imprisonment,  15  About  whom,  when 
I came  to  Jerusalem,  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews  informed  me, 
and  desired  judgment  against  him.  16  To  whom  I answered,  that  it  is 
not  a custom  among  the  Romans  to  surrender  any  man,  before  the  accused 
has  seen  his  accusers  before  him,  and  has  received  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  in  regard  to  the  charge.  17  When  then  they  came  here  together,  I 
delayed  not  the  matter,  but  on  the  next  day  sat  on  the  judgment-seat,  and 
commanded  the  man  to  be  brought  forth.  18  But  when  his  accusers  stood  up, 
they  brought  no  charges  of  such  things  as  I supposed  ; 19  But  they  had  only 
certain  questions  regarding  their  own  religion,  and  concerning  one  Jesus 
who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  20  But  as  I was  without 
advice  regarding  this  question,  I asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  be  judged  of  these  things.  21  But  when  Paul  appealed  to 
be  kept  for  the  judgment  of  Caesar,  I commanded  him  to  be  kept  until  I 
might  send  him  to  Caesar.  22  Then  said  Agrippa  to  Festus,  I would  also 
wish  to  hear  the  man.  And  he  said,  To-morrow  thou  shalt  hear  him. 

23  On  the  next  day,  therefore,  Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  with  great 
pomp,  and  went  into  the  place  of  audience,  with  the  chief  captains  and 
principal  men  of  the  city  ; and  at  the  command  of  Festus,  Paul  was  brought 
forth.  24  And  Festus  said,  King  Agrippa,  and  all  men  who  are  present  with 
us,  ye  see  here  the  man,  about  whom  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews,  both 
in  Jerusalem  and  here,  pleaded  with  me,  and  cried  out  that  he  ought  not 
any  longer  to  live.  25  But  I perceived  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  death ; and  as  he  himself  appealed  to  Csesar,  I resolved  to  send  him. 
26  However  I know  nothing  certain  to  write  about  him  to  my  lord,  and 
therefore  I have  brought  him  before  you,  and  especially  before  thee,  0 king 
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Agrippa,  that,  after  having  heard  him,  I may  know  what  I ought  to  write. 
27  For  it  appears  to  be  unreasonable  to  send  a prisoner,  without  stating 
the  charges  against  him. 

Yer.  16.  After  avtipuKov,  some  MSS.  and  versions  add  sig  aKuhsiav,  which 
was  evidently  an  explanatory  addition. 

Yer.  25.  K arahafibpsvog  is  indeed  not  so  strongly  attested  by  external 
evidence  as  Karsh  ufiopcviv  ; but  the  internal  evidence  is  in  its  favour,  as  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been  changed  into  the  participle,  if  Karshaft by,r,v 
had  been  the  original  reading. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  King  Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  to  Ceesarea. — The  visit  of 
Herod,  as  it  was  the  first  salutation  of  the  new  governor,  would 
doubtless  follow  not  long  after  the  event  last  related,  so  that  the 
expression  u after  some  days”  is  to  be  understood  literally.  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  the  last  of  the  Herods,  was  the  son  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  and  had  in  the  year  48  after  Christ  received  the 
principality  of  Chalcis,  and  four  years  later  exchanged  it  for 
the  former  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  on  the  north-east  beyond  Jordan, 
with  the  title  of  king.  He  also  possessed  authority  over  the 
temple,  and  the  right  of  electing  the  high  priest.  Bernice,  his 
full  sister,  was  married  at  an  earlier  period  to  her  uncle,  Herod 
the  prince  of  Chalcis ; and  after  his  death  (48  after  Christ), 
she  lived  with  her  brother,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  him. 

2.  And  when  they  had  tarried  there  several  days. — The  in- 
formation concerning  Paul  appeared  to  the  procurator  not  so 
pressing,  as  that  he  should  make  it  immediately  ; but  only  after 
Agrippa  had  remained  some  time  at  Caesarea,  did  Festus  take 
the  opportunity  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  Probably  he 
hoped,  as  he  was  a stranger  to  the  country,  to  receive  informa- 
tion concerning  Paul  and  his  cause  from  Agrippa’s  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  religion  was  also 
his  own. 

3.  There  is  a man  left  by  Felix. — It  is  striking,  how  studiously 
Festus  proceeds  to  place  in  the  clearest  light,  first  his  personal 
rectitude  and  conscientious  official  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  then 
the  excellence  of  Koman  law  in  general,  before  the  king,  who 
was  in  reality  a vassal  under  him,  but  yet  in  rank  above  him. 
So  also  in  the  answer  he  gave  to  the  Jews  (ver.  16) ; which, 
however,  he  relates  entirely  differently  from  what  he  actually 
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gave  (vers.  4,  5).  XapoCpaQao  has,  from  the  context,  the  mean- 
ing, u to  condemn  a man  in  order  to  please  one.”  Toirov  dvro- 
Xoyias  \d/3oty  latinized,  is  locum  respondendi  accipere. 

4.  They  brought  no  charges  of  such  things  as  I supposed . — 
Festus  had,  on  account  of  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Jews 
were  fdled  toward  Paul,  thought  that  they  would  bring  some 
heavy  accusation  against  him  : but  it  concerned  only  a religious 
question.  Festus  here  designedly  chooses  the  word  SeoaoSaopovoa, 
which  Agrippa  might  understand  in  a good  or  in  a bad  sense 
(see  chap.  xvii.  22)  ; and  in  saying  ri}?  I8£a?  BeoaoB.  he  takes  the 
prince  himself  for  a Gentile,  or  at  least  as  by  far  too  enlightened 
to  share  earnestly  in  the  Jewish  superstition.  What  Festus  says 
of  Jesus,  proves  that  in  the  above  transactions  much  occurred 
which  Luke  has  not  related.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone  in 
which  the  Roman  speaks  is  evidently  the  conversational  tone  of 
the  man  of  the  world,  touching  in  a careless  manner  on  the  most 
important  and  the  holiest  matters ; especially  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  person  of  J esus,  and  disparages  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  that  Jesus  lives,  as  if  it  were  a mere  assertion  (tydo-fceov). 

5.  But  because  I doubted  of  this  question. — The  procurator 
designedly  places  in  an  entirely  inoffensive  light  the  proposal 
which  he  made  to  Paul  to  be  judged  at  Jerusalem,  and  explains 
it  only  as  a wish  to  bring  the  examination,  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self incompetent,  before  a proper  court.  rO  Sepacrro^j  Augustus. 

6.  And  on  the  morrow. — $ avracrla , with  the  later  Greeks, 
as  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  others,  means  : pomp,  splendour, 
procession.  Fantasia  denotes  even  now,  in  all  the  western  mari- 
time lands  of  Turkey,  lustre  or  splendour.  It  was  a numerous 
and  splendid  assembly,  before  which  the  apostle  was  placed. 
Festus  solemnly  brings  forth  Paul,  and  designedly  makes  the 
matter  important,  representing,  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  that 
the  whole  Jewish  community  applied  to  him  concerning  this 
man. 

7.  To  my  lord. — Kvpios  ( Bominus ) was  a title  which  not 
only  Augustus,  but  also  Tiberius  had  resolutely  declined,  be- 
cause it  belonged  only  to  the  gods ; e.g.,  Tacitus,  Anal.  ii.  87 ; 
Suetonius,  Aug.  53.  But  the  emperors  after  them  were  flattered 
with  this  honourable  title,  and  it  was  at  this  time  much  in 
fashion.  'AcrtyaXes  to , an  exact  and  definite  charge. 
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DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  heathen  governor,  although  there  was  in  him  no 
earnest  disposition  to  the  apprehension  of  religious  truth,  has 
rightly  observed,  that  the  chief  difference  between  Paul  and  his 
Jewish  opponents  referred  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  especially 
to  the  question  whether  He  was  risen  or  not.  That  Jesus  ex- 
pired on  the  cross,  both  parties  were  agreed.  But  Paul  main- 
tained that  Jesus  lives,  that  He  has  risen  again  : this  the  Jews 
contested  with  all  their  might.  In  point  of  fact,  the  change,  by 
which  Paul  became  another  man,  was  originally  and  in  its  chief 
features  founded  on  its  being  made  undoubtedly  certain  to  him, 
by  the  appearance  of  J esus,  that  the  Crucified  One  lives.  There- 
fore his  announcement,  that  of  an  eye-witness,  was  thus  a proper 
testimony  ; while  Festus  considered  it  as  a mere  assertion  founded 
on  fancy.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
central  fact  of  redemption  through  Christ : historically,  inas- 
much as  without  it  the  Church  of  Christ  would  have  attained  to 
no  historical  existence  or  duration  5 doctrinally,  both  as  regards 
the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ ; vitally,  inasmuch  as  every 
one  who  is  united  to  Him  by  faith,  lives  and  receives  divine 
strength  through  Him  as  the  Bisen  One ; and  as  regards  the 
future,  because  all  Christian  hope,  for  time  and  eternity,  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race,  is  conditioned  and  guaranteed  by  the 
resurrection-life  of  the  Bedeemer. 

2.  The  feeling  of  incompetency  was  certainly  not  the  actual 
motive,  on  account  of  which  Festus  wished  to  refer  the  trial  of 
Paul  to  Jerusalem.  However,  there  is  in  his  statement,  as  he 
gives  it,  a sound  discernment.  Instead  of  relying  on  his  own 
judgment  in  all  controversies,  on  account  of  his  high  worldly 
position,  he  finds  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  official  dignity  can- 
didly to  acknowledge  his  helplessness  in  this  question.  And, 
very  far  from  dictatorially  and  peremptorily  deciding  a question 
of  faith  by  right  of  his  authority,  he  would  rather  place  the 
judgment  concerning  it  into  proper  hands.  An  honourable  re- 
striction of  the  magistracy,  which  gives  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s : an  example 
for  the  imitation  of  all  Christian  magistrates  in  the  territory 
of  matters  of  faith  and  of  the  Church. 
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HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  when  they  had  tarried  several  days  (ver.  14).  The  first 
days  were  spent  in  those  amusements,  by  which  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  honour  distinguished  strangers.  But  after  many  days, 
when  all  other  matters  were  exhausted,  they  came  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Paul  (Rieger). 

To  whom  I answered , that  it  was  not  a custom  among  the 
Romans  (ver.  16).  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  just  rule  and 
custom  of  the  Romans  were  everywhere  inscribed  in  great  letters, 
in  stone  and  brass,  in  the  palaces  of  great  men  and  in  council 
chambers ; or  rather,  that  they  were  written  on  the  heart  of  all 
judges  and  magistrates,  Job  xix.  23,  24.  Those  are  hangmen, 
and  no  judges,  who  begin  with  the  execution,  and  condemn  the 
accused,  be  they  guilty  or  innocent,  without  a hearing  and  an 
ordinary  trial.  The  Gentiles  were  more  reasonable  and  just, 
and  will  be  judges  of  such  men  (Starke). — Festus,  in  his  speech 
to  Agrippa,  makes  a great  parade  about  his  own  rectitude,  and 
extols  his  impartial  conduct.  But  if  we  consider  the  whole 
matter,  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  his  heart  did  not  correspond 
with  this.  u He  would  do  the  Jews  a pleasure,”  it  is  said  (ver. 
9).  He  wished,  in  an  underhand  manner,  to  deliver  Paul  into 
their  hands  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  only  restrained  from  doing 
so  by  the  apostle’s  appeal  to  Caesar.  Festus  was  a man  of  the 
world,  who  wished  to  please  all  men,  and  to  spread  his  sails  to 
the  wind.  This  evil  disposition  adheres  to  all  of  us  by  nature. 
We  are  much  inclined  to  magnify  our  own  works,  and  to 
justify  all  that  we  do,  although  our  conscience  convicts  us  of 
many  human  frailties  (Apost.  Past.). 

They  had  only  certain  questions  regarding  their  own  religion 
(Luther:  of  their  own  superstition,  ver.  19).  Festus  does  not 
here  speak  of  the  Jewish  religion  with  that  respect  which  we 
would  expect,  seeing  he  had  before  him  a Jew  in  the  person 
of  Agrippa.  But  because  it  is  easily  believed  that  great  men 
do  not  internally  and  at  heart  put  much  stress  on  the  religion 
which  externally  they  profess;  so  other  insolent  tongues  easily 
venture  to  speak  disparagingly  of  it  to  their  face  (Rieger). — 
And  concerning  one  Jesus , who  was  dead , whom  Paul  affirmed 
to  he  alive.  From  this  statement  of  Festus,  it  is  evident  that 
Paul,  in  his  speech  before  the  chief  council  at  Jerusalem,  and 
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in  his  defence  before  Festus,  not  only  dwelt  on  the  resurrection 
in  general,  but  taught  and  maintained  this  doctrine  in  connec- 
tion with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  For  it  was  a chief  point 
of  his  dispute  with  the  Jews,  that  he  testified  that  Jesus  whom 
they  slew  was  risen  and  lives.  Festus  regards  this  matter  of 
dispute  as  a superstition  and  a trifle.  But  it  was  (and  is)  the 
great  central  truth  of  the  whole  Christian  faith,  and  the  impor- 
tant boundary  line  at  which  Jewish  (and  modern)  infidelity 
separate  from  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  (Apost. 
Past.). 

But  as  I was  in  doubt  concerning  this  question.  (But  as  I did 
not  understand  this  question  ; Luther,  ver.  20.)  Although  we 
abhor  the  disregard  with  which  Festus,  as  a Gentile  and  a man 
of  the  world,  from  ignorance  looks  on  the  disputed  question  of 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  yet  we  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  praise  his  equity  and  moderation  ; that  he  would  not  deal 
with  such  questions  of  religion  and  faith  in  a dictatorial  manner, 
and  even  would  not  bring  the  dispute  before  his  tribunal.  This 
heathen  has  in  this  better  principles  than  many  Christian  magi- 
strates, who  do  not  scruple  to  treat  religious  controversies  as 
civil  matters,  to  forbid  doctrines  and  truths  with  excommunica- 
tion, fire,  and  the  sword,  and  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  the 
conscience  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  Agrippa  said  to  Festus , 1 would  also  wish  to  hear  the 
man  (ver.  22).  It  was  perhaps  something  more  than  mere  curi- 
osity. Festus  had  not  taken  particular  trouble  to  awaken  that. 
A flash  of  lightning  had  struck  Agrippa’s  soul,  a foreboding 
that  here  a heavenly  matter  was  to  be  treated  of  (Williger). 

Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  with  great  pomp  (ver.  23).  How 
would  this  splendour  soon  fade  before  the  simple  words  of  the 
man  of  God!  (Williger.) — Here  again  God  prepares  for  His 
servant  a numerous  audience  of  the  great  and  the  noble,  to 
whom  he  should  preach  the  Gospel,  according  to  His  own  de- 
claration, 66  He  is  a chosen  vessel  unto  Me,  to  bear  My  name 
before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel.” 
Shortly  before  this,  Paul  received  rest  and  liberty  to  hold 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends.  Soon  after,  he  was  in- 
volved by  Festus  in  the  trial  with  the  hostile  Jews,  and  testified 
that  Jesus,  the  Crucified  One,  lives.  Now  he  must  bear  witness 
before  kings  and  princes,  and  address  a great  assembly. — We 
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adore  in  this  the  faithfulness  of  God,  who  always  takes  care  to 
bring  forward  His  servants  anew,  and  to  employ  them  when 
they  are  most  despised  by  the  world ; He  makes  for  them  an 
open  door,  when  the  world  thinks  to  confine  them  with  bonds 
and  prisons.  But  we  honour  also  the  representation  of  such  a 
servant  of  Jesus,  whom  Christ  could  employ  in  every  capacity : 
now  as  a witness  of  His  sufferings,  now  as  an  exhorter  of  the 
people,  now  as  a preacher  of  His  resurrection,  now  as  the  herald 
of  His  grace  before  emperors  and  kings.  The  Lord  grant  to  us 
also  grace  to  be  useful,  and  to  be  very  faithful  in  everything  in 
which  He  employs  us  (Apost.  Past.). 

Ye  see  here  the  man  (ver.  24).  Behold  what  a man  ! John 
xix.  5 (Williger). 

Therefore  have  I brought  him  before  thee , 0 king  Agrippa 
(ver.  26).  As  Pilate  sends  Jesus  to  Herod,  Luke  xxiii.  7 (Wil- 
liger). 

For  it  appears  to  be  unreasonable  to  send  a prisoner , without 
stating  the  points  of  complaint  against  him  (ver.  27).  Statesmen 
well  understand  that  it  is  an  improper  thing  to  imprison  and 
punish  men  for  the  sake  of  their  religion ; but  their  conduct 
does  not  always  correspond  with  their  opinion,  for  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  State  has  always  the  mastery  over  reason,  Matt, 
xxiii.  3 (Starke). — That  such  evil  decisions  in  legal  matters 
proceed  from  courts  and  the  highest  judicatories,  when  appealed 
to,  may  perhaps  happen,  because  the  information  has  not  reached 
them  correctly  in  all  particulars.  Would  that  princes  and  great 
men  saw  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  ears  the 
miserable  and  the  oppressed,  and  did  not  let  everything  depend 
on  their  councils  and  officers  I (Starke.) 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  13-27). — The  judgment  of  worldly 
men  concerning  matters  of  faith.  1.  Their  highest  stand-point  is 
that  of  civil  law,  as  here  with  Festus  (vers.  13-18).  2.  Their 

judgment  concerning  matters  of  faith  is  depreciatory ; they 
reckon  them  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  superstition,  and 
pride  themselves  on  not  understanding  such  questions  (vers.  19- 
21).  3.  Their  sympathy  in  such  matters  is,  as  with  Agrippa, 

an  affair  of  curiosity  and  of  fashion,  ver.  22  (Lisco). — Why  are 
those  to  besaccounted  blessed  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake  ? 1.  Because  persecution  puts  the  innocence  of  their  cause 

in  the  fairest  light,  ver.  18.  2.  Because  persecution  gives  them 
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an  opportunity  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  ver.  22  (Lisco). — 
The  principles  of  a sound  administration  of  justice  from  the  mouth 
of  Festus,  vers.  14-27.  1.  It  should  do  everything  which  belongs 
to  its  office,  a.  In  respect  of  the  accusers  : to  receive  and  listen 
to  them  patiently,  vers.  15,  17, 18.  b.  In  respect  of  the  accused : 
to  hear  their  defence  impartially,  and  to  protect  their  persons 
against  the  craft  and  violence  of  their  enemies,  vers.  16,  18,  21. 
2.  It  should  omit  everything  which  does  not  belong  to  its  office. 
a.  It  should  assume  no  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  vers.  19, 
20,  26.  b.  It  should  not  arbitrarily  anticipate  the  higher  judge 
(ver.  25),  but  conscientiously  prepare  the  way,  vers.  26,  27. — The 
blindness  of  mere  worldly  education  in  matters  of  Christian  truth . 
1.  The  precious  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  are  to  it  the  off- 
spring of  superstition,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  more  accu- 
rately instructed  therein,  vers.  19,  20.  2.  The  living  Head  of  the 
Church  is  to  it  one  Jesus  who  is  dead,  of  whose  living  power 
and  presence  there  is  no  trace,  ver.  19.  3.  The  chosen  servants 

of  God  are  to  it  incomprehensible  and  whimsical  men,  of  whom 
nothing  can  be  made,  vers.  24-27. — Festus  and  Paul , or  the 
plain  man  of  God  in  his  superiority  to  the  showy  man  of  the 
world.  1.  He  is  superior  to  him  by  the  internal  nobleness  of 
his  divine  sonship,  before  which  all  external  splendour  of  station 
fades ; 2.  by  the  wide  view  of  faith,  before  which  all  worldly 
culture  must  confess  its  ignorance ; 3.  by  the  stedfast  main- 
tenance of  an  unblameable  conduct  before  God,  compared  with 
which  the  lax  morality  of  the  world  wavers  uncertainly  between 
right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood. — The  saying  of  Agrippa 
concerning  Paul , u I would  wish  to  hear  the  man”  in  its  different 
applications  and  meanings.  1.  As  the  wish  of  a supercilious 
curiosity,  which  seeks  nothing  more  than  a passing  entertain- 
ment. 2.  As  the  wish  of  a worldly  desire  of  knowledge,  which 
is  only  concerned  about  interesting  information.  3.  As  the  wish 
of  a pious  desire  of  salvation,  which  feels  the  need  of  spiritual 
instruction.  (Application  to  church-going,  hearing  sermons, 
reading  books,  etc.) — Paul , the  servant  of  God , before  princes 
and  rulers  at  Ccesarea , a noble  picture,  from  which  we  recog- 
nise : 1.  The  glory  of  the  Lord,  who  sets  open  doors  before  His 
servants,  even  in  fetters  and  in  bonds,  and  knocks  with  His 
wrord  at  palaces  as  well  as  at  huts.  2.  The  fidelity  of  His 
servant,  who  bears  his  testimony  to  the  Lord  everywhere,  un- 
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dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  human  greatness,  and  unclogged 
by  the  fetters  of  his  own  trouble. — The  audience-chamber  of  the 
governor  at  Ccesarea.  1.  A drawing-room  of  worldly  glory,  by 
the  splendour  of  the  assembled  nobility,  ver.  23.  2.  A lecture- 

room  of  holy  doctrine,  by  the  testimony  of  the  apostle,  chap, 
xxvi.  1-23.  3.  And  lastly,  a judgment-hall  of  divine  majesty, 

by  the  impression  of  the  apostolic  discourse,  which  discloses  the 
bottom  of  the  hearts,  chap.  xxvi.  24-32. 


2.  Paul  publicly  defends  himself  before  Festus  and  Agrippa , so 
that  his  speech  makes  a considerable  impression , and  excites  the 
general  conviction  of  his  innocence.  (Chap.  xxvi.  1-32.) 

1 And  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  It  is  permitted  thee  to  speak  concerning 
thyself.  Then  Paul,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  defended  himself.  2 I esteem 
myself  happy,  king  Agrippa,  that  I may  defend  myself  this  day  before  thee, 
on  all  things  of  which  I am  accused  by  the  Jews.  3 Especially,  because  thou 
art  acquainted  with  all  the  customs  and  questions  of  the  Jews.  Wherefore 
I pray  thee  to  hear  me  patiently.  4 My  manner  of  life,  then,  from  my 
youth,  as  I lived  from  the  beginning  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem, 
know  all  the  Jews  ; 5 Knowing  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they  would  tes- 
tify, that  after  the  strictest  sect  of  our  religion,  I lived  a Pharisee.  6 And 
now  I stand  on  trial  concerning  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  by  God  to 
our  fathers,  7 To  which  the  twelve  tribes  of  our  nation,  serving  God  con- 
tinually day  and  night,  hope  to  attain.  On  account  of  this  hope,  king 
Agrippa,  I am  accused  by  the  Jews.  8 Why  is  it  considered  incredible  with 
you,  whether  God  raises  the  dead  ? 9 1 indeed  thought  that  I ought  to  do 

many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  10  Which  I also 
did  at  Jerusalem,  when  I shut  up  many  of  the  saints  in  prison,  having  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  chief  priests ; and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I 
assented  to  it.  11  And  I punished  them  often  in  all  the  synagogues,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  blaspheme ; and  full  of  immoderate  rage,  I persecuted  them 
even  to  foreign  cities:  12  Whereupon  I also  journeyed  to  Damascus  with 
authority  and  commission  from  the  chief  priests ; 13  And  on  the  way,  Q 
king,  I saw  at  mid-day  a light  from  heaven,  brighter  than  the  sun,  which 
shone  around  me  and  my  companions.  14  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to 
the  ground,  I heard  a voice  speaking  to  me,  and  saying  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  ? It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  goads.  15  And  I said,  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ? And  the  Lord 
said,  I am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  16  But  arise,  and  stand  upon  thy 
feet ; for  to  this  end  have  I appeared  to  thee,  to  appoint  thee  a minister  and 
a witness  of  those  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  in  which  I will  yet  ap- 
pear to  thee.  17  And  I will  rescue  thee  from  the  people  and  the  Gentiles, 
among  whom  now  I send  thee,  18  To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
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may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  them  who  are 
sanctified  by  faith  in  Me.  19  "Wherefore,  0 king  Agrippa,  I was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision  ; 20  But  proclaimed  first  to  them  at  Damas- 
cus, and  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  as  also  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
should  change  their  disposition,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  worthy  of 
repentance.  21  On  this  account,  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and 
attempted  to  kill  me.  22  But  I received  help  from  God,  and  stand  even  to 
this  day,  and  witness  before  great  and  small,  saying  none  other  things  than 
what  the  prophets  and  Moses  have  said  should  happen,  23  Whether  the 
Messiah  will  suffer,  and  whether  He,  as  the  first  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  will  proclaim  a light  to  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles. 

24  But  as  he  thus  spoke  in  his  defence,  Festus  called  out  with  a loud 
voice,  Thou  art  mad,  Paul ! Much  learning  makes  thee  mad.  25  But  he 
said,  I am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  I speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  26  For  the  king  knows  well  of  such  things,  to  whom  I address 
myself  joyfully  ; for  I am  convinced  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him,  for  this  thing  did  not  happen  in  a corner.  27  King  Agrippa, 
believest  thou  the  prophets  ? I know  that  thou  believest.  28  But  Agrippa 
said  to  Paul,  With  a little  persuadest  thou  me  to  become  a Christian ! 
29  And  Paul  said,  I would  to  God  that  with  little  or  with  great,  not  only 
thou,  but  all  who  hear  me  this  day,  were  such  as  I am,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  bonds.  30  Then  the  king  arose,  and  the  governor,  and  Ber- 
nice, and  those  who  sat  with  them.  31  And  when  they  had  retired,  they 
communed  together,  and  said,  This  man  does  nothing  which  merits  death 
or  bonds.  32  And  Agrippa  said  to  Festus,  This  man  could  have  been  set 
at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  Csesar. 

Yer.  1.  Uepi  is  more  strongly  attested  than  vKsp. 

Yer.  6.  E ig  rovg  ’xcvrkpa.g  without  vipZv  is  to  be  preferred  to  npog  t.  w. 
yj/n.  ’Hpcav  has  indeed  the  majority  of  uncial  MSS.  in  its  favour;  but  it 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  whereas  it  might  easily  have  been  added. 

Yer.  7.  rTVo  ’I ovhociau  without  the  article,  which  is  wanting  in  all  the 
uncial  MSS.,  is  the  original  reading. 

Yer.  10.  ’Eu  (pv’hoc.x.oiig  is  attested  by  all  the  uncial  MSS.,  except  one 
which  omits  the  preposition. 

Yer.  12.  K»t  after  su  oig  is  decidedly  attested. 

Yer.  14.  Quvviv  Tkachova  uv  vrpog  pcs  kocI  T^syovaocu  appears  to  be  the  original 
reading  ; whilst  the  shorter  reading,  which  leaves  out  was  formed 

from  the  parallel  passages,  chap.  ix.  4,  xxii.  7. 

Yer.  15.  K vpiog  after  6 os  has  all  the  uncial  MSS.  for  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one. 

Yer.  22.  Metprvpopcsvog  is  in  four  uncial  MSS.  ; the  reading  of  the  textus 
receptus,  pcxpTvpov/xsuog,  passive,  has  only  one  MS.  of  the  first  rank  for  it. 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  have  adopted  pcxpTvpopcsvog ; Meyer 
has  recently  defended  the  passive  reading,  but  without  sufficient  evidence. 
The  recently  discovered  Sinaitic  Codex  is  in  favour  of  pcocprvpopcsvog. 

Yer.  25.  n xv'Kog  after  o'  3s  is  wanting  in  several  MSS.,  and  is  not 
original. 
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Ver.  28.  after  vrpog  rov  JJavXou  is  wanting  in  a number  of  MSS., 
and  was  wrongly  inserted  in  the  textus  receptus. 

Ver.  29.  Also  after  6 is  spurious. — Meycc^a  and 

have  until  lately  been  equally  attested ; only  from  internal  evidence,  Lack- 
mann  and  Tischendorf  have  preferred  the  former  reading.  This  opinion 
has  been  established  by  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  and  now  the  preponderance  of 
external  authorities  is  in  favour  of  piyahw. 

Ver.  30.  K otl  tmutoi  sforivros  xvtov  before  dvsarn  is  omitted  in  the  Alex- 
andrine and  Vatican  MSS.  : it  is  certainly  an  insertion. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  permitted  thee. — Agrippa  calls  upon  Paul  for  his  de- 
fence. As  king,  he  occupied  the  highest  rank  in  the  assembly ; 
and  as  the  guest  of  the  procurator,  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  pre- 
sident. Accordingly  he  opens  the  proceedings,  and  also,  though  he 
does  not  formally  close  the  meeting,  yet  he  breaks  it  up  (ver.  30). 
However,  he  says  designedly,  not  eirirpeTTw  croc , but  eV^TpeVeTcu, 
in  order  not  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  the  governor.  Paul 
immediately  commences  his  address,  stretching  forth  his  arm  (to 
which  a chain  was  attached,  ver.  29),  thus  making  the  formal 
action  usual  in  public  speeches  before  courts  of  justice. 

2.  I esteem  myself  happy.  — The  conciliating  address  to 
Agrippa  rests  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  Agrippa  was  conversant 
with  Jewish  customs  and  questions.  In  fact,  some  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him  in  the  Talmud,  which  testify  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Jewish  law.  See  Schottgen,  Horse  Hebr.  to 
chap.  xxv.  MaXio-ra  is  not  to  be  referred  to  7 vcoarrjv,  u in  the 
highest  degree  acquainted  with”  (Meyer),  but  to  the  principal 
sentence,  r)<yryiai  eyavrov  ya/cdpiov , as  the  reason  why  Paul 
esteemed  himself  happy  to  be  permitted  to  defend  himself 
before  Agrippa.  Another  reason  of  his  gratification  was,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  bear  witness  before  a king  (see  chap.  ix. 
15).  Therefore  he  gives  him  his  title,  and  repeats  it  as  an 
indication  that  he  puts  peculiar  stress  upon  it,  vers.  7,  19, 
26,  27.  The  participial  sentence  in  the  accusative,  ryvcbo-Tijv 
ovra  ere,  rests  on  a loose  construction,  while  strictly  the  genitive 
after  crov  (ver.  2)  should  have  been  continued. 

3.  My  manner  of  life , then . — Ovv  deduces  the  immediate  open- 
ing of  the  defence  itself,  both  from  the  satisfaction  occasioned 
by  Agrippa’s  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  from  the  favour  and 
patience  in  listening  to  him  which  Paul  had  requested.  From 
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the  beginning  is  a stronger  expression  than  from  youth.  Paul 
mentions  : 1.  how  long  the  Jews  knew  him ; 2.  where  they 
learned  to  know  him ; 3.  how  they  knew  him,  namely,  as  a 
Pharisee,  ver.  5.  The  words  air  dp^fis  yen. — eV  'Iep.  suppose, 
in  conformity  with  dvareOpaypLevo ? iv  rfj  7 ro\eo  ravry,  chap, 
xxii.  3,  that  Saul  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  early  childhood, 
and  educated  there.  Therefore,  they  knew  me  before,  i.e ., 
before  I myself  mention  it,  namely,  that  I lived  a Pharisee 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  strictest  sect  (compare  chap.  xxii.  3). 
If  they  will  testify , which  perhaps  they  would  not  be  sufficiently 
upright  and  honourable  to  do,  because  they  might  fear  by  this 
admission  to  advance  the  honour  of  Paul. 

4.  And  now  I stand  and  am  accused. — In  vers.  6-8,  Paul 
passes  rapidly  from  the  first  period  of  his  life  to  the  present, 
and  testifies,  that  however  much  his  present  condition  and  dispo- 
sition appear  a contrast  from  his  former,  yet  he  is  accused  and 
tried,  not  on  account  of  apostasy  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  common  purely  Jewish  hope. 
And  this  hope  rests  on  the  express  promise  and  revelation  of 
God  to  the  fathers,  and  is  ardently  shared  in  by  the  whole 
people.  Paul  names  the  twelve  tribes,  without  reference  as  to 
where  individual  members  of  the  nation  might  at  this  time  be  : 
thus  he  may  have  alluded  to  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes, 
perhaps  still  in  the  districts  of  their  exile.  By  this  hope,  no- 
thing else  can  be  understood  than  the  Messianic ; so  that  Paul 
intends  to  say,  All  pious  Israelites  hope  for  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised by  God,  and  he  himself  also  believes  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  by  the  appearance  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  This  last  thought  leads  him  to  the  question  which 
attacks  the  doubts  themselves  (ver.  8).  He  directs  this  question 
to  the  whole  assembly  (yyiv),  including  Agrippa  and  Festus, 
supposing  them  to  be  unbelievers  on  this  point.  The  expression 
el  6 0eo?  ve/cpovs  iyelpec  (ver.  8)  marks  the  object  interroga- 
tively, inasmuch  as  he  who  considers  it  incredible,  calls  the 
truth  in  question.  El , u whether,”  as  in  ver.  23  : the  mean- 
ing u that  ” is  ungrammatical ; not  so  the  construction  u if  ” 
(Meyer,  after  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus),  which  however  does 
not  properly  suit  either  the  mind  of  Paul  or  that  of  the  doubters. 
'Eyeipei  is  significant : not  past,  referring  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ ; nor  future,  referring  to  the  general  resurrection ; but 
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present,  indicating  that  it  refers  not  to  a single  historical  fact, 
but  to  a universal  idea,  in  other  words,  to  a permanent  attri- 
bute or  power  of  God. 

5.  I indeed  believed . — With  this  Paul  again  takes  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  dropped  for  an  instant, 
without  ovv  being  specially  united  as  a consequence  to  the 
above-mentioned  unbelief  (Meyer).  I ought  to  do,  i.e.,  I con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  labour  against  the  name  of  J esus — the 
confession  of  Him.  Paul  here  calls  Christians  u the  saints,” 
which  he  avoided  doing  in  his  speech  before  the  people  at  Jeru- 
salem ; but  here,  before  an  unbiassed  audience,  he  designedly  so 
expresses  himself,  in  order  to  bear  witness  for  Christ  and  His 
Church,  and  to  confess  his  own  guilt.  When  they  were  put  to 
death , I assented  to  it.  Wf)(pov  /carafe  peiv,  properly  to  lay  down 
the  voting  stone,  is,  as  little  as  the  German  word  “ beistimmen,” 
originally  signifying  the  same  thing,  to  be  understood  literally 
of  a vote  given  by  a judge  and  lawful  assessor  of  the  court,  but 
expresses  only  moral  assent  and  approval. 

6.  With  authority  and  commission : i.e.,  as  the  authorized 
agent  and  representative  of  the  chief  priests.  In  the  account 
which  follows  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  there  are  several  things  peculiar.  1.  Some  traits 
which  mark  out  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  appearance ; 
as,  for  example,  that  the  light  which  shone  round  about  sur- 
passed the  brightness  of  the  sun,  ver.  13  ; whereas  chap.  ix.  3 
has  only  <£<w9  diro  rod  ovpavov , and  chap.  xxii.  6 has  i/cavov. 
Also  that  the  whole  company  fell  to  the  ground,  ver.  14,  of 
which  chap.  xxii.  7 says  nothing,  and  chap.  ix.  7 apparently 
asserts  the  contrary.  See  Exegetical  Explanations  to  the  latter 
passage.  2.  The  observation  that  the  voice  spoke  in  the  Hebrew, 
that  is,  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  which  is  not  hinted  at  in  the  two 
parallel  passages,  and  in  chap.  xxii.  7 was  so  far  unnecessary, 
as  Paul  himself  then  spoke  in  the  Aramaic.  3.  The  addition 
in  ver.  14,  a/cXrjpov  croc  7rpo<;  /cevrpa  \atcriC£iv , which  in  chap, 
ix.  5 is  critically  to  be  rejected,  and  in  chap.  xxii.  7 is  only  found 
in  one  uncial  MS.  and  in  some  versions.  This  figurative  expres- 
sion (borrowed  from  the  mode  of  ploughing  with  draught  oxen, 
which  the  Eastern  farmer,  walking  behind  and  managing  the 
plough  with  his  left  hand,  goads  on  with  a rod  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  furnished  with  a sharp  point,  and,  if  they  are  obsti- 
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nate  and  kick,  punishes  them  the  more  severely)  is  to  declare 
how  his  resisting  will  must  be  broken  by  the  decided  command 
of  the  Redeemer,  appearing  in  overwhelming  majesty.  4.  The 
circumstance  that  the  communication  of  the  Lord,  concerning 
the  call  of  Paul  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
concerning  his  protection  in  the  dangers  which  threatened  him 
(a  communication  which,  according  to  chapters  ix.  and  xxii.,  was 
first  imparted  in  Damascus  by  Ananias),  is  here  directly  repre- 
sented with  the  appearance  of  Jesus  by  the  way,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  first  direct  revelation  of  the  Redeemer.  This  repre- 
sentation has  not  only  the  negative  reason,  that  the  mediation  by 
a legally-pious  Jewish  Christian,  on  which,  when  addressing  a 
Jewish  audience,  Paul  had  a special  reason  to  lay  stress,  was  of 
no  importance  for  Agrippa  and  his  present  audience  (to  which 
Baumgarten  with  justice  directs  attention)  ; but  Paul  also  had 
a positive  reason  for  selecting  this  form,  because  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  bring  prominently  forward  the  circumstance  that  this 
revelation,  indirectly  imparted  to  him,  proceeded  from  Christ 
Himself.  Paul  here,  with  regard  to  the  form,  claims  a liberty 
of  representation  which  is  not  slavishly  bound  to  the  letter  and 
to  single  circumstances.  And  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation,  that  Jesus  at  His  first 
appearance  to  Paul  gave  him  a survey  of  his  later  ministry,  as 
Baumgarten  thinks  possible,  without,  however,  positively  adopting 
that  hypothesis.  And  as  little  has  Stier  reason  “to  despond  over 
the  presumption  of  learned  theologians,”  and  to  grow  so  very  hot, 
as  he  has  done,  in  his  protest  against  this  view  of  ours  (Words 
of  the  Apostles,  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  2d  edition).  For  the  supposition 
that  “Paul  here  put  his  own  thoughts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  ” is  not  ours;  on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  Paul  here 
quotes  the  actual  words  of  the  Redeemer  which  He  spoke  to 
him,  through  means  of  Ananias.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
our  guarantee  that  the  exalted  Lord  revealed  these  ideas  to 
Ananias  (chap.  ix.  15,  16).  And  the  only  question  can  be, 
whether  Ananias  repeated  immediately  to  Paul  all  that  was  said 
to  him  by  the  Lord.  This,  so  probable  in  itself,  may  certainly 
appear  doubtful  from  chap.  ix.  17,  but  the  apostle’s  own  testi- 
mony (chap.  xxii.  15)  speaks  decidedly  for  it ; although  he  there 
refers  to  the  speech  of  Ananias  in  a very  summary  manner 
merely.  We  therefore  hold  the  view  not  to  be  disproved,  that 
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the  apostle  in  chap.  xxvi.  16—18  combines  the  words  of  Christ, 
which  He  spoke  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Ananias,  with  those 
which  at  His  appearance  before  Damascus  He  spoke  directly  to 
himself.  And  in  this  we  think  that  we  are  chargeable  with  no 
“ learned  presumption  as  little  as  Stier  himself  can  be  charged 
with  the  same  fault  when,  in  commenting  on  Matt.  xix.  5,  he 
asserts,  in  entire  accordance  with  truth,  that  the  words  which 
there  (not  an  apostle  of  the  Lord,  but)  the  Redeemer  Himself 
quotes  as  the  words  of  God,  were  not  spoken  directly  by  God, 
but  by  God  “through  Adam”  (Stier’s  Words  of  Jesus  according 
to  Matthew). 

7.  I am  Jesus  whom  thou  perseeutest. — Jesus  declares  the 
purpose  of  His  appearance  to  Paul  to  consist  in  this,  that  he 
should  be  His  minister  and  witness,  especially  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  on  which  mission  the  protection  of  the  Redeemer 
is  assured  to  him.  npo^eLptGaadat  is  primarily  “ to  determine,” 
“ to  choose,”  but  this  cannot  be  its  meaning  here ; only  the 
signification  suits  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Polybius,  “to 
take  in  hand,”  “ to  employ  in  something.”  Paul  was  to  be  a 
witness  of  what  he  already  saw,  and  of  what  he  will  yet  see. 
But  the  latter  is  with  wv  6$6r)<jopaL  so  expressed,  that  Jesus 
Himself  in  person  is  the  only  chief  object  of  future  visions,  as 
He  also  (according  to  dxfrdrjv  gol)  was  in  what  Paul  had  seen 
(wv  el'Ses).  The  participle  e%aipovp,evo$  belongs  grammatically  to 
6<p9rjGopai,  but  in  point  of  fact  to  n rpo^eiplaaGOat.  The  meaning 
of  e^aLpelaOai  cannot  here  be  “ to  choose”  (Kuinoel),  because 
Saul  was  not  chosen  from  the  Gentiles,  but  from  Israel ; and 
because,  according  to  the  construction,  the  participle  must  indi- 
cate something  coming  after,  not  preceding,  the  mission  among 
the  Gentiles.  Therefore  e^aipelaOat  here  can  only  signify  “ to 
rescue  from  danger.”  The  mission  of  Paul  refers  primarily  to 
Israel  (0  Aao?),  and  the  Gentiles  are  named  only  in  the  second 
place,  entirely  as  Paul  himself  expresses  it  in  his  epistles. 

8.  But  the  object  of  his  mission  is  so  described  that  we  can 
only  think  on  the  Gentiles.  It  is  to  open  their  eyes,  i.e .,  to  open 
and  awaken  the  mind  for  the  truth,  and  this  in  order  to  convert 
them  (t ov  eiriGrpe^ai  intransitive,  the  aim  or  design  of  avoltjai). 
The  change  is  denoted  by  a twofold  contrast, — by  that  between 
darkness  and  light,  and  by  that  between  the  ruling  power  of 
Satan  and  the  liberating  fellowship  of  God.  Finally,  the  last 
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gracious  design  of  God  in  their  conversion  (rod  \a/3elv ) consists 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  bestowal  of  an  inheritance,  i.e ., 
of  a share  in  the  glory  among  the  sanctified.  Both  forgiveness 
and  blessedness,  however,  can  only  he  obtained  by  faith  in  Jesus 
( TricrTei  rfj  et?  €[ie). 

9.  Therefore  I was  not  disobedient. — Paul  now  relates  his  re- 
solution to  comply  with  the  divine  call  and  his  labours  from  that 
time  forward,  vers.  19,  20.  Because  the  vision  was  heavenly  and 
powerfully  convincing,  he  did  not  refuse  obedience  to  it,  as  the 
Jews  thought  he  should  have  done.  Ovk  iyevoyrjv  direiOr]^  gives 
us  to  understand,  that  in  fact  the  matter  in  question  was  obe- 
dience or  resistance  to  the  will  of  God.  r'O0ev , however,  is  not 
to  be  restricted  to  the  immediately  preceding  promise  of  employ- 
ment, but  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  ap- 
pearance as  it  is  represented  in  vers.  13-15.  Paul  sums  up  his 
past  labours,  since  his  conversion  to  the  present  day,  as  an  an- 
nouncement which  insisted  on  change  of  disposition  (among  the 
Jews)  and  conversion  to  God  (on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles), 
united  with  proofs  of  sincerity  by  the  actions  of  a changed 
heart.  And  he  describes  the  circle  of  his  labours  as  fourfold, 
embracing  first  the  cities  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  then  the 
whole  land  of  Judea,  and  lastly  the  Gentile  world. 

10.  In  conclusion,  the  apostle  passes  quickly  to  the  present 
moment.  Unto  this  day , I stand  unharmed  (ecrT^/ca),  being 
rescued  by  divine  aid  from  murderous  hands,  and  I prosecute 
my  ministry.  Maprvpoyevo ? (not  yapTvpovyevof)  refers  to  yap- 
tu?,  ver.  16  : I bear  witness  before  great  and  small,  that  is, 
before  high  and  low.  The  explanation  of  aaprvpovyevos  in  the 
passive  (Meyer),  u well-reported  of  by  small  and  great,”  does 
not  suit  the  context,  for  the  circumstance  that  he  is  engaged  in 
a defence  proves  that  he  has  opponents  and  accusers.  Thus, 
then,  the  connection  shows  that  yaprvpoyevos  as  well  as  Xeycov 
is  intended  to  describe  his  personal  labours.  The  participial 
sentence  declares  that  the  testimony  which  he  bore  before  every 
one,  was  nothing  else  than  the  announcement  of  the  actual  ful- 
filment of  wdiat  the  prophets  and  Moses  had  promised  should 
happen.  Paul  puts  the  object  of  the  biblical  promise  in  an  in- 
terrogative form  (ver.  23),  because  it  was  disputed  by  the  Jews. 
There  were  these  three  questions  : 1.  Whether  the  Messiah  is 
7ra6r)T(r ?,  i.e.,  not  only  capable  of  suffering,  but  subjected  to 
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suffering,  necessitati  patiendi  obnoxius , — so  throughout  in  the 
classical  usus  loguendi.  2.  Whether  the  Messiah  will  rise  again, 
and  be  the  first  in  the  domain  of  the  resurrection.  3.  Whether 
the  Messiah  will  announce  light  (salvation)  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles.  The  two  last  thoughts 
are  grammatically  fused  into  one  question,  but,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate. 

11.  Thou  art  mad , Paid. — With  this  call,  Festus  interrupts 
Paul  in  his  address.  This  referred  not  exclusively  to  the  last 
words,  but  to  the  whole  speech,  and  in  particular  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  This  appeared  to  the  Homan 
as  folly.  He  certainly  intended  it  in  full  earnest,  and  not  as  a 
light  jest,  “Thou  art  a visionary;”  otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  cried  out  with  a loud  voice,  which  indicates  emotion. 
rpdfifiara,  according  to  the  usual  explanation,  “learning;” 
not  “ books,”  as  Kuinoel  and  others  understand  it. 

12.  I am  not  mad , most  noble  Festus . — With  perfect  calm- 
ness and  due  respect,  but  with  all  firmness,  the  apostle  disclaims 
the  reproach,  and  declares  that  his  speech  was  (objectively) 
truth  and  (subjectively)  sober.  Scocppoavvr),  presence  of  mind, 
a sound  understanding  wThich  is  master  of  itself,  in  opposition 
to  mental  disorder.  In  proof  of  the  objective  rectitude  of  his 
assertion  (7 dp),  Paul  appeals  to  Agrippa  (ver.  26),  who  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Such  things  refer  chiefly 
to  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  had  been  touched  upon  in  the  speech 
of  Paul.  With  these  the  king  must  have  been  acquainted, 
because  they  occurred  with  the  greatest  publicity.  Yet  he  seeks 
to  draw  Agrippa  to  the  side  of  truth,  not  only  by  means  of  his 
knowledge  through  hearsay,  but  also  by  means  of  his  conscience 
and  heart  (ver.  27)  ; and  he  fastens  on  him  so  strongly  with 
his  belief  in  the  prophets,  that  he  can  scarcely  evade  it. 

13.  The  king  might  indeed  be  struck  for  an  instant,  but  he 
immediately  replies  in  mockery.  With  a little , with  slight  means, 
persuadest  thou  me  to  be  a Christian  ! 9 Ev  oXlyp,  not  “ in  a short 
time”  (Calvin,  Wetstein,  De  Wette),  nor  “ almost”  (Chrysostom, 
Luther,  Grotius)  : the  first  cannot  be  the  meaning,  on  account  of 
the  contrast  ev  peyaXp,  the  reading  critically  to  be  preferred ; and 
the  second  would  have  been  expressed  with  the  genitive  0X/70U, 
or  with  irap  oXtyov.  The  correct  meaning  is  given  by  CEcumenius, 
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Bl  oXuycov  prjfiaTcov — 7ro\\ov  7 rovov  : see  Meyer.  This  is 
the  second  place  (see  chap.  xi.  26)  where  the  Christian  name 
occurs,  and  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  not  a Christian, 
and  in  a disparaging  sense.  Paul,  however,  answers  with  great 
earnestness  and  pious  fervour.  Ev^aipir)v  av  ra>  0e&>,  literally  : 
66 1 would  pray  to  God,”  namely,  if  I did  comply  with  the  impulse 
of  my  heart.  Kal  ev  6\iyu>  kcli  ev  fieyakp,  with  little  or  great 
means.  Except  these  bonds , says  Paul,  pointing  to  the  chains, 
with  which  at  other  times  he  was  bound  to  the  soldiers  who 
kept  him,  but  which  now  hung  on  his  arm. 

14.  Then  rose  up  the  king. — Agrippa  dissolved  the  session, 
whilst  he  arose  first,  and  after  him  the  procurator,  and  the  rest 
in  order.  After  they  had  retired  to  another  room  ( avaywpyj - 
crai^Te?,  not  aside,  in  the  same  place),  they  conferred  together 
about  Paul,  giving  their  judgment'that  the  man  certainly  designs 
nothing  criminal  (grpao-crei,  not  in  the  signification  of  the  past, 
as  Kuinoel  thought,  but  reviewing  his  whole  life  and  also  his 
present  character).  The  declaration  of  Agrippa  was,  that  Paul 
could  have  been  properly  set  at  liberty  (aTroXekvadat),  namely, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  process,  if  he  had  not  appealed  to 
Caesar,  by  which  his  cause  was  already  taken  from  the  inferior 
court. 

15.  The  speech  before  Agrippa  is  one  of  the  most  detailed 
of  Paul’s  speeches  which  Luke  communicates.  It  is,  as  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  stairs  of  the  castle  of  Antonia  in  Jeru- 
salem, a defence.  But  it  is  not  delivered  before  the  excited 
Jewish  people,  but  before  the  highest  persons  of  the  land — before 
king  Agrippa  and  the  imperial  procurator,  and  various  officers. 
Therefore  Paul  is  not  here  necessitated  to  prove  his  personal 
innocence,  but  he  passes  over  to  vindicate  his  mission  and  labour 
as  an  apostle,  and,  along  with  that,  to  defend  Christianity  itself. 
The  present  speech  is  distinguished  from  beginning  to  end  by  a 
peculiar  joyfulness  and  confidence,  by  a lofty  tone  and  a courage 
certain  of  victory.  Although,  according  to  form,  a defence,  this 
speech  is  yet  aggressive  in  the  noblest  sense ; whereas  the  speech 
in  chap.  xxii.  is  peculiarly  defensive.  Da  Costa  strikingly  cha- 
racterizes this  speech  before  Agrippa,  as  a truly  kingly  speech 
of  the  apostle  before  his  kingly  hearers  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world ; whereas  his  defence  at  Jerusalem  was  a speech  of  the 
love — humble,  and  exhorting  to  humility — of  a sinner  and  of  a 
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former  zealot  to  fellow-sinners  and  blinded  zealots. — In  both 
speeches,  the  apostle  apprehends  Christianity  in  its  unity  with 
the  old  covenant ; in  both,  his  peculiar  conversion  to  Christ  and 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  the  cause  of 
that  conversion,  form  the  centre-point  of  the  discussion.  Only, 
in  his  speech  to  the  Jews,  he  lays  peculiar  stress  on  the  com- 
munication of  the  legally  pious  Ananias  at  Damascus  ; but  in 
his  speech  before  Agrippa,  he  passes  him  over  in  silence,  and 
relates  as  a revelation  of  Christ  what  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 
him  through  Ananias.  This  was  the  last  public  testimony  which 
the  apostle  delivered  in  Palestine  ; and  this  was  the  most  splendid 
worldly  assembly  which  he  ever  had  before  him,  for  it  embraced 
the  then  king  over  a part  of  Canaan,  the  governor  under  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  a number  of  military  and  civil  hearers — the 
principal  people  of  the  community. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  apostle  assumes  the  offensive  against  doubt  (ven  8). 
Instead  of  restricting  himself  to  his  defence,  or,  as  his  well- 
founded  custom  was,  of  testifying  positively  to  the  truth,  and  of 
directing  his  address  to  the  conscience,  he  here  quickly  turns  to 
attack  the  understanding  along  with  all  its  doubts.  He  removes 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  questions  doubt  as  to  its 
reasons.  He  does  not  eertainly  enter  minutely  into  the  matter, 
but  satisfies  himself  with  a question  which  remains  without  an 
answer.  But  in  this  he  shows  to  the  apologists  of  Christianity 
a way  which,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  taken  with 
success.  For  doubt  and  denial  not  unfrequently  rest  on  mere 
prejudices,  or  on  pretended  axioms  which,  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  examined  into,  will  be  found  to  have  no  ground  to 
stand  on. 

2.  The  description  of  the  operations  of  grace  which  Paul 
gives  (ver.  18),  is  excellent.  The  design  of  the  mission  im- 
parted to  him  was : 1.  Enlightenment  or  communication  of 
knowledge,  both  as  regards  sin  and  salvation.  2.  Conversion ; 
that  is,  the  turning  of  the  will  from  misery  to  divine  aid,  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  The  conse- 
quences of  conversion  are:  1.  Forgiveness  of  sins,  or  justifica- 
tion ; 2.  the  grant  of  an  inheritance  in  glory.  The  means  to 
receive  forgiveness  and  the  inheritance,  the  opyavov  X^tttlkov 
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(tov  \a/3ecv  clvtovs),  is  faith  in  Christ.  Nothing  more,  but  also 
nothing  less.  If  we  chiefly  direct  our  attention  to  forgiveness, 
the  proposition  of  justification  by  faith  is  here  directly  expressed. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  only  enlightenment  is  ascribed  to 
the  apostle  as  an  act  {airoaTeXka)  avol^cu  btyOaXiiovs  av t<w), 
whereas  conversion  appears  as  an  act  of  the  hearers  (eVto-Tpe^at, 
intransitive).  But  there  is  thus  something  great  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  human  labour  of  a teacher : he  is  the  organ  of  the 
redeeming  grace  of  God. 

3.  The  apostle  in  his  speech,  indirectly  indeed,  but  yet 
clearly  and  impressively,  bears  testimony  to  the  freedom  of  the 
will ; in  other  words,  to  the  resistibility  of  divine  grace.  This 
thought  is  contained  in  the  passage  just  now  discussed  (ver.  18, 
compare  ver.  20),  inasmuch  as  conversion  is  represented  chiefly 
as  a personal  act,  as  the  act  of  the  free  will  of  individuals.  But 
this  truth  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  what  Paul  says  of  his 
own  conversion.  In  asserting  that  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision  (ou/c  aTreiQrjs ?),  he  indirectly  indicates  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  not  to  comply  with  the  divine  will,  but 
to  resist  it.  This  possibility  of  resistance  is  even  included  in 
the  apparently  contrary  words,  which  the  Redeemer  speaks  to 
him  : u It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.”  For  this 
proverbial  expression  by  no  means  imports  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  Saul  to  resist  the  divine  will,  but  only  that  he 
’would  be  obliged  to  repent  from  bitter  experience,  if  he  did 
resist  it.  The  brighter  the  light  of  the  divine  glory,  the  more 
humbling  the  exalted  majesty,  and  the  more  powerful  the  fulness 
of  might  in  which  the  exalted  Redeemer  appeared  to  Saul ; so 
much  the  more  gloriously  shines  the  grace  of  God,  which  wooes 
a human  soul  with  all  respect  for  its  personal  freedom,  and  with- 
out any  trace  of  force  and  violence,  as  it  concerns  only  free  love, 
willing  obedience,  and  joyful  surrender  of  spirit. 

4.  The  threefold  question  respecting  the  Christology  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  interesting.  It  is  asked,  first,  whether  or  not 
the  Messianic  prophecy  knows  a suffering  Messiah ; i.e .,  whether, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Messiah 
is  not  only  capable  of  suffering,  but  also  subjected  to  suffering 
in  the  course  of  His  work,  or  not.  The  latter  was  the  usual 
Jewish  idea.  The  first  occurs,  from  the  very  outset,  in  the  predic- 
tions of  Jesus  concerning  His  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  24,  and  other 
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places),  and  in  His  words  after  His  resurrection  ( e.g .,  Luke  xxiv. 
26,  eSei  rraOeiv  r ov  Xpiarov , comp.  yer.  46).  Secondly,  whether 
the  Messiah  will  be  the  first  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Here  7 rpwro?  is  not  to  be  overlooked ; for  this  word  has  only  its 
full  meaning  when  the  idea  is  presupposed,  as  Paul  himself  has 
more  fully  developed  it  (1  Cor.  xv.  20-23,  45-49 ; Rom.  v.  17, 
18),  namely,  that  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  development  of  life  and  resurrection  for  mankind. 
This  is  a trait  which  is  of  importance  for  the  Pauline  authen- 
ticity of  the  apostle’s  speeches  in  the  Acts.  Thirdly,  whether 
the  Messiah,  as  the  suffering  and  the  risen  One,  was  to  announce 
salvation  both  to  Israel  and  to  the  Gentiles.  This  idea  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the  risen  Saviour  in  Luke  xxiv.  47. 
At  all  events,  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  Christianity  is  con- 
tained in  it,  and  is  founded,  without  doubt,  as  regards  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  on  a multitude  of  prophetical  passages. 

5.  Paul  protests  against  the  reproach  of  madness  and  extra- 
vagance, by  the  assurance  that  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  The  truth  of  divine  revelation  is  authenticated  by 
the  correct  measure  and  soberness  of  the  form  in  which  it  is 
clothed ; not  truth  without  soberness,  but  also  not  soberness 
without  truth.  If  we  would  make  soberness  and  rationality  the 
only  and  absolute  measure  of  the  truth,  we  would  soon  arbi- 
trarily curtail  and  dilute  the  truth  itself. 

HOM1LETICAL  HINTS. 

It  is  permitted  thee  to  speak  concerning  thyself  (ver.  1).  It 
was  permitted  to  the  apostle  to  speak  for  himself.  But  he  does 
not  speak  for  himself,  but  for  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  an  important  mark,  by  which  the  servants  of  Christ  may  be 
distinguished  from  false  teachers.  False  teachers,  in  their 
public  discourses,  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  speak  for 
themselves,  to  show  their  art,  to  make  themselves  popular.  But 
a true  John  thinks  : Christ  must  increase,  but  I must  decrease, 
John  iii.  30  (Apost.  Past.). — Then  Paul , stretching  forth  his 
hand , defended  himself.  Paul,  in  chains,  raising  up  his  hand  for 
a joyful  testimony  of  grace  received  by  him,  as  a pattern  to  all 
(1  Tim.  i.  16),  opens  the  mouth  of  all  preachers,  and  the  ears 
of  all  hearers  (Williger). — Paul,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  ap- 
proached the  king,  and  aimed  at  his  heart  (Besser). 
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I esteem  myself  happy , king  Agrippa  (it  greatly  pleases  me, 
Luther,  ver.  2).  Paul  was  delighted  with  this  opportunity,  and 
threw  not  away  the  confidence  that  something  would  be  effected. 
A Christian  does  not  depend  on  the  result  alone,  but  is  content 
to  do  what  God  puts  in  his  way  (Rieger). — The  apostle  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  liberty  granted  to  speak  before  king  Agrippa. 
But  in  what  consisted  the  reason  of  his  joy  % Not  on  account 
of  the  honour  of  speaking  before  a king  ; not  in  order  to  wreak 
his  revenge,  and  to  raise  himself  above  his  enemies ; but  because 
he  had  an  opportunity  publicly  to  testify,  and  solemnly  to  con- 
firm, the  truth  of  Jesus  before  Agrippa,  to  whom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers, 
and  the  history  of  Christ  were  not  unknown.  It  is  seen  from 
this,  that  it  wTas  not  only  Paul’s  chief  refreshment  to  preach 
Christ  on  every  opportunity,  and  that  by  this  he  sweetened  his 
present  imprisonment,  but  that  he  also  availed  himself  gladly  of 
all  circumstances  which  might  aid  the  diffusion  and  exaltation 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  laboured  to  direct  them  to  their 
proper  end  (Apost.  Past.). 

Therefore  I pray  thee  to  hear  me  patiently  (ver.  3).  The  in- 
troduction as  well  as  the  whole  speech  : humble  without  servility, 
fearless  without  pride,  powerful  without  passion  and  rancour, 
mild  without  laxity,  prudent  without  art,  simple  yet  not  un- 
skilful. 

My  manner  of  life , from  my  youth  upwards , know  all  the 
Jews,  After  the  strictest  sect  of  our  religion , I lived  a Pharisee 
(vers.  4,  5).  It  has  been  observed  above  (chap.  xxii.  3),  that 
with  a legally  righteous  life,  and  a fancied  zeal  for  God,  a man 
may  continue  an  enemy  of  Jesus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
would  oppose  an  observation  to  those  who  fancy  that  dissolute 
students  may  become  the  best  ministers.  Paul’s  example  does 
not  confirm  this.  Though  he  was,  in  his  unbelief,  an  enemy  of 
Christ ; yet  he  was,  according  to  his  then  knowledge,  a friend 
of  virtue,  attached  to  the  strictest  sect,  according  to  the  law 
blameless.  He  had  not  sacrificed  his  youthful  years  and  strength 
in  carnal  lusts  to  Satan.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  men  of  that 
description  are  so  soon  converted.  Ordination  does  not  change 
the  heart,  and  a black  coat  does  not  convert  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  now  I stand , and  am  judged  concerning  the  hope  of  the 
promise  (vers.  7,  8).  The  apostle  so  contemplates  his  former 
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manner  of  serving  God  as  a Pharisee,  that  he  does  not  indeed 
conceal  the  evil  zeal  with  which  he  was  hurried  along,  but  he 
also  shows  what  good  he  was  able  to  receive  from  it,  namely, 
faith  and  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ  destroyed 
their  ancestral  religion,  and  they  in  reality  rejected  all  the  better 
additions  received  from  the  God  of  their  fathers  (Rieger). 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a thing  incredible  with  you  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead ? (ver.  8.)  A question  of  conscience 
addressed  to  all  deniers  of  the  resurrection,  to  lead  them  to 
consider  the  reason,  or  rather  the  want  of  reason,  of  their 
unbelief. 

1 indeed  thought  with  myself  that  I ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (ver.  9).  Paul  must 
have  found  a special  blessing,  when  he  represented  his  example 
as  that  of  a great  sinner  pardoned  by  God,  of  a bloodthirsty 
persecutor,  but  now  a joyful  confessor  of  his  Saviour.  He  has 
already  done  it  in  chap.  xxii.  Here  again  he  refers  to  it  a 
second  time  before  Agrippa,  and  in  1 Tim.  i.  it  occurs  a third 
time.  Little  as  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  and  for  himself, 
yet  his  discourse,  when  he  comes  to  this  matter,  is  copious.  The 
blessed  change  which  Jesus  effected  in  his  soul  remained  to  him 
a constant  miracle.  He  could  never  forget  the  grace  which 
happened  to  him.  He  tells  Jews  and  Gentiles,  kings  and  princes, 
what  God  has  wrought  in  him.  And  in  1 Tim.  i.  16,  he  adds  the 
reason  why  he  so  speaks : “ for  a pattern  to  them  who  should 
believe  on  Jesus  to  life  everlasting.”  Happy  is  the  teacher  who 
not  only  with  words,  but  also  with  his  example,  teaches  and 
preaches,  builds  up  and  edifies  (Apost.  Past.). 

At  mid-day , 1 saw  a light  from  heaven  brighter  than  the  sun 
(ver.  13).  The  first  gleam  of  the  light,  the  commencement  of  our 
conversion,  is  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance  and  consideration, 
2 Cor.  iv.  6 (Starke). — If  Christ’s  countenance  shone  as  the 
sun  when  He  was  on  earth,  in  a state  of  humiliation,  how  much 
brighter  must  it  shine,  now  that  He  has  entered  upon  His 
government  in  heaven  ! Rev.  i.  16  (Starke). 

But  arise  and  stand  on  thy  feet  (ver.  15).  The  Lord  kills 
and  makes  alive ; the  Lord  bringeth  down  and  raiseth  up  those 
who  are  bowed  down  (1  Sam.  ii.  6 ; Ps.  cxlvi.  8). — The  three 
disciples  heard  this  same  evangelical  exhortation  from  the  Lord, 
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when  they  were  with  Him  on  the  holy  mount,  after  the  voice 
out  of  the  cloud  had  cast  them  down  upon  their  faces  (Matt, 
xvii.  7).  Saul  arose,  and  continued  standing  in  the  strength  of 
Jesus  Christ  until  this  day  (Besser). 

That  I may  ordain  thee  to  he  a minister  and  a witness , etc. 
(vers.  16-18).  A glorious  representation  of  a truly  divine  ordi- 
nation to  the  ministry.  Observe  herein:  1.  True  ordination 
is  a divine  work.  Prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  do  not 
suffice  to  make  of  an  unconverted  worldly  man  a faithful  wit- 
ness of  Jesus.  The  Lord  must  first  internally  heal,  anoint, 
ordain ; Jesus  must  impart  strength  to  stand,  to  witness,  and  to 
minister.  2.  Jesus  does  not  ordain  Paul  to  be  an  eminent  bishop, 
and  to  a high  spiritual  station  ; but  when  He  imparted  to  him  the 
highest  spiritual  dignity  of  the  apostleship,  He  ordained  him  to  be 
a witness  and  a servant.  He  does  not  promise  him  comforts, 
honourable  titles,  and  riches ; but  that  he  should  bear  witness, 
and  be  His  servant  amid  labour,  sweat,  sufferings,  martyrdom, 
and  troubles : this  is  the  apostleship,  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  How  unlike  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  to 
this  ordained  witness  of  Jesus ! 3.  Christ  ordains  Paul  to  be  a 
witness  not  only  of  what  he  has  seen,  but  of  that  also  wherein 
He  will  appear  to  him.  Thus  a faithful  witness  of  Jesus  must 
always  progress.  The  old  experiences  of  the  grace  of  Jesus 
must  be  renewed  and  enlivened  by  new  and  daily  communica- 
tions of  His  salvation,  and  by  this  our  testimony  must  continue 
always  fresh.  4.  The  Lord  Jesus  attaches  to  His  ordination  a 
safe-conduct,  that  He  will  protect  and  deliver  Paul  in  his  tes- 
timony and  ministry.  A faithful  witness  of  Jesus  may  be 
assured,  that  where  the  Lord  uses  him,  there  He  will  and  can 
protect  him  (Apost.  Past.). — The  Lord  kept  faithfully  His  word 
to  His  apostle.  What  He  promised  him  at  the  outset  and  to 
what  He  ordained  him,  twenty-four  years  have  now  richly  dis- 
played, before  many  thousand  persons  saved,  and  before  still 
more  numerous  enemies  overcome  (Besser). 

To  open  their  eyes , and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light ; 
that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins , etc.  (ver.  18).  See  here 
a complete  plan  and  draught  of  the  New  Testament  ministry. 
It  aims  at,  in  souls  : 1.  Enlightenment — “ to  open  their  eyes;” 
2.  Conversion — u that  they  may  be  converted ;”  3.  Pardon — u to 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins;”  4.  Glory — “ and  the  inheritance 
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among  them  who  are  sanctified ; ” 5.  And  the  means  to  all  this 
is  faith — “ by  faith  that  is  in  Me.” 

Therefore , 0 king  Agrippa , I was  not  disobedient  (ver.  19). 
Not  even  Paul’s  conversion  was  irresistible  (Bengel). — The 
apostle  ascribes  his  obedience  to  the  divinity  of  the  appearance 
which  happened  to  him ; but  especially,  if  we  consider  the  proxi- 
mate words,  to  the  precious  contents  of  the  ministry  conferred 
upon  him.  It  is  because  there  is  conferred  upon  him,  with  such 
divine*  authority,  a ministry  so  very  precious,  by  which  so  many 
darkened  souls  were  to  be  enlightened,  and  were  to  attain  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
this  heavenly  call.  Certainly,  if  all  teachers  diligently  considered 
what  honour  and  joy  they  might  prepare  for  God  in  eternity, 
and  what  salvation  for  their  own  and  others’  souls,  they  would  be 
more  diligent,  more  faithful,  and  more  obedient  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  showed  first  to  them  at  Damascus , and  at  Jerusalem , etc. 
(ver.  20).  Where  we  have  given  the  greatest  offence,  there  we 
must  seek  first  of  all  to  remove  it  (Starke). — The  apostle  brought 
forth  such  abundant  fruits,  because  he  applied  himself  to  the 
work  immediately  after  he  had  received  the  call.  By  delaying, 
strength  is  evaporated  (Apost.  Past.). — That  they  should  repent 
and  turn  to  God . Without  repentance,  Christ  avails  us  nothing. 
But  without  Christ,  true  repentance  is  impossible.  Only  an 
evangelical  sermon  on  repentance  is  of  any  real  use  (Apost. 
Past.). 

On  this  account , the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple  (ver.  21). 
If  a teacher  will  have  in  his  conscience  the  testimony  to  his  fide- 
lity before  God,  he  must  always  be  prepared  to  become  a martyr 
for  all  Christian  truths,  but  especially  for  the  doctrines  of  re- 
pentance and  conversion,  and  of  works  meet  for  repentance ; on 
these  points,  he  must  suppress  nothing  in  order  to  please  men 
(Starke). 

But  through  the  help  of  God  (Luther’s  version,  ver.  22).  This 
was  the  triumph  of  faith  of  a witness  of  Jesus,  who  shuns  no 
work  and  no  sufferings  to  be  obedient  to  the  call  of  his  Lord. 
This  was  his  glory  amid  the  shame  of  his  bonds.  Who  can 
imitate  him  in  this  ? (Apost.  Past.) — I continue  to  this  day  wit- 
nessing, etc . Paul  rejoices  that  he  continues  to  this  day  ; but  he 
adds  the  reason,  namely,  to  witness.  We  justly  thank  God  for 
every  prolongation  of  our  life,  that  it  is  yet  continued  to  us  in 
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so  many  dangers  and  hardships.  But  the  continuation  of  our  life 
would  be  to  us  no  blessing  and  no  joy,  if  it  were  to  be  converted 
to  anything  else  than  to  the  active  service  of  our  Jesus  (Apost. 
Past.). — Saying  none  other  things  than  what  the  prophets  and 
Moses  have  said.  He  showed  to  small  and  great,  to  high  and 
low,  the  same  plan  of  salvation.  He  taught  nothing  but  what 
was  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  He  preached  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  and  exaltation.  He  had  respect  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. A description  of  a faithful  teacher,  worthy  of  imitation 
in  its  entire  compass  (Apost.  Past.). 

That  Christ  should  suffer , and  that  He  should  he  the  first  of 
the  resurrection , and  should  proclaim  light  to  the  Gentiles  (ver. 
23).  These  are  the  three  chief  points  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets : Christ’s  sufferings,  and  resurrection,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  them  among  all  nations.  And  it  was  precisely  these  three 
points  that  the  Jews  were  most  against : they  were  offended  at 
the  first,  denied  the  second,  and  grudged  the  third  (Starke). 

Paul,  thou  rarest!  (ver.  24,  according  to  Luther.)  The 
world  esteems  men  to  be  prudent  when  they  rave,  and  to  be 
raving  when  they  cease  to  rave  and  become  prudent.  So  long  as 
Paul  raved  and  raged,  he  passed  for  a prudent  and  clever  man ; 
but  when  he  recognised  his  madness  and  became  a Christian, 
people  esteemed  him  a fool.  But  one  day  the  tables  will  be 
turned,  so  that  the  worldly  will  say  of  the  righteous,  u We  fools 
counted  his  life  madness ; how  is  he  now  numbered  among  the 
children  of  God!”  Wisdom  v.  4,  5 (Lindhammer). — Thus  the 
whole  success  which  Paul  attained  was  to  be  accounted  mad. 
Por  that  any  one  in  his  sound  senses  could  believe  such  things, 
and  venture  his  life  on  such  a faith,  this  a worldly  man  does  not 
comprehend.  If  he  cannot  accuse  a disciple  of  Christ  of  hypo- 
crisy, because  he  sees  and  feels  that  he  is  in  earnest,  he  can  only 
explain  it  on  the  supposition  of  a disordered  mind.  Yet  Festus 
explains  it  still  more  exactly,  te  Much  learning  makes  thee  mad.” 
Thus  is  it  even  in  the  present  day.  If  it  is  granted  to  a preacher 
to  wield  the  sword  of  the  word,  the  world  is  not  disinclined  to 
recognise  in  him  some  talent ; but  then  it  thinks,  He  preaches 
the  Gospel  only  in  order  to  display  his  talents.  And  yet  we  are 
in  truth  no  actors ; and  as  little  is  it  madness,  when,  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  we  discourse  of  an  eternity,  of  a Saviour,  of 
a resurrection.  These  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  resting 
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on  the  eternal  truth  of  God,  and  proving  their  truth  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  human  heart  (Palmer). — How  often  does  one  in 
the  present  day  hear  this  wisdom  of  Festus,  to  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross  is  foolishness  ! Childlike  and  simple  faith  in 
the  whole  revealed  truth  of  Scripture  is  esteemed  as  old-fashioned 
stupidity ; justification  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  is  called 
the  sanguinary  theology  of  the  heathens,  etc.  When  one  is 
in  earnest  with  his  Christianity  and  breaks  with  the  world,  he  is 
pitied  as  an  extravagant  melancholic  man,  whose  understanding 
overmuch  reading  of  the  Bible  has  deranged.  They  even  blas- 
phemed the  gracious  movement  of  the  pentecostal  Spirit  as  an 
intoxication  of  sweet  wine ; yea,  they  even  said  of  Christ,  “ He 
is  mad,  and  has  a devil,”  John  x.  20  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

I am  not  mad , most  noble  Festus  (ver.  25).  Paul  did  not 
abuse  and  revile  Festus,  but  modestly  represented  to  him  the 
unreasonableness  of  his  reproach,  and  referred  him,  partly  to 
the  publicity  of  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  which  did  not  take 
place  in  a corner,  and  partly  to  the  testimony  and  conscience  of 
Agrippa.  He  opposed  Festus  with  his  rational  joyfulness  of 
faith,  and  taught,  from  the  fulness  of  his  divinely  convinced 
and  pardoned  heart,  that  Christianity  was  no  fable,  and  faith 
no  madness.  Such  an  example  must  faithful  teachers  present, 
both  when  they  have  to  do  with  mockers  of  religion  in  society, 
and  when  they  are  called  upon  in  their  writings  to  testify 
against  mockers  and  free-thinkers  (Apost.  Past.). — I speak  the 
ivords  of  truth  and  soberness  (I  speak  true  and  rational  words, 
Luther).  What  he  spoke  was  true:  the  manner,  in  which  he 
spoke,  was  rational  (Besser). 

King  Agrippa , believest  thou  the  prophets  ? (ver.  27.)  Paul, 
who  studied  psychology  in  the  school  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  im- 
mediately recognises  the  secret  spark  of  a believing  inclination 
to  the  word  which  begins  to  glimmer  in  the  heart  of  Agrippa, 
and  incited  by  his  hope  and  love  for  the  king  of  the  Jews,  he 
seizes  on  his  heart  and  conscience  with  the  bold  inquiry,  whether 
he  might  lead  him  by  the  prophecies  of  the  prophets  to  Christ, 
the  true  King  of  Israel.  Those  are  the  true  court  preachers, 
who  are  not  deterred  by  the  star  on  the  breast  to  inquire, 
whether  the  heavenly  morning  star  also  shines  in  the  breast 
(Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

With  a little , persuadest  thou  me  ! (Not  much  is  wanting  to 
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persuade  me,  Luther,  ver.  28.)  With  a little,  persuadest  thou 
me  to  be  a Christian ! As  if  he  had  said : Thou  makest  a short 
process  with  my  conversion.  Something  more  is  necessary, 
methinks,  to  persuade  a king  of  the  Jews  to  become  a Christian 
(Besser). — This  indeed  sounds  as  if  spoken  in  mockery;  but  it 
was  a jest  showing  that  Agrippa  was  not  easy  at  heart.  He 
was  touched,  but  yet  as  a statesman  he  wished  to  suppress  his 
feelings.  There  are  still  plenty  of  such  u almost  Christians  ” 
in  the  present  day.  The  world  would  fain  be  saved,  were  it  not 
for  Luke  xiii.  24  (Starke). — How  often  have  we  also  been  near 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ! Almost  we  had  pressed  from  darkness 
to  light,  from  unbelief  to  faith,  from  sin  to  repentance,  from 
anxiety  to  peace,  from  the  world  to  God.  The  heart  was 
touched,  the  mind  enlightened,  the  will  moved,  the  hour 
favourable,  that  hour  of  grace  which  might  have  decided  our 
blessed  eternity;  not  much  was  wanting.  But  the  little  that 
was  wanting,  we  would  not  add : from  one  possession  we  would 
not  tear  ourselves,  one  sin  we  would  not  give  up ; a temptation 
presented  itself,  and  the  hour  of  grace  was  past ; and  the  crown 
which  we  had  already  almost  in  our  possession  was  again  lost, 
and  we  were  again  at  a distance  from  the  Lord. 

And  Paul  said , I would  to  God  that  not  only  thou , hut  all 
who  hear  me  this  day , were  such  as  I am , with  the  exception  of 
these  bonds  (ver.  29).  To  the  light  jest  of  Agrippa,  Paul  re- 
plies with  deep  and  holy  earnestness. — What  painful  sorrow 
and  what  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  shine  forth  from  these  bold 
words ! The  spark  of  faith  which  flew  out  from  Agrippa’ s 
answer,  stirred  up  into  a bright  flame  the  fire  of  love  which 
would  fain  see  all  saved.  Paul  assures  even  those  standing  at 
a distance,  Felix  and  the  other  courtiers,  on  whom  he  may  per- 
haps have  cast  a penetrating  glance,  of  his  intercessory  love ; 
and  in  a friendly  and  earnest  manner  he  beseeches  them  not  to 
allow  the  hour  of  grace  to.  pass  away  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — 
What  a variety  of  dispositions  toward  the  Gospel  of  Christ  did 
this  assembly  contain ! Paul  living  wholly  in  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Agrippa  touched,  Bernice  indifferent,  and  Festus 
at  a still  greater  distance.  How  gladly  would  Paul  have 
brought  them  altogether  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  which 
flowed  in  upon  him  from  his  faith ! (Bieger.) — To  Felix  much 
was  wanting,  to  Agrippa  only  a little.  But  Paul  teaches  that 
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the  grace  of  God  can  remove  the  much  as  well  as  the  little  that 
yet  stands  in  the  way  of  faith,  and  he  testifies  his  ardent  desire 
that  both  Festus  and  Agrippa,  and  all  who  hear  him,  might  be 
led  over  all  obstacles  to  grace,  and  be  placed  in  fellowship  with 
Christ.  Thus  a witness  of  Jesus  is  not  perplexed  in  his  courage 
to  hope  for  conversion  and  grace,  even  among  the  most  wicked 
mockers  and  the  worst  of  men  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  when  he  said  this , the  king  arose  (ver.  30).  The  king 
was  no  longer  able  to  hear  Paul,  always  speaking  the  more 
boldly,  the  smile  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  quickly  put  an  end 
to  the  proceedings  (Besser). — Faithful  servants  of  Jesus  are 
grieved,  if  they  see  no  other  use  of  their  discourses  than  that 
the  hearers  say,  The  preacher  is  a good  man,  or  he  is  a pious 
man,  or  he  has  preached  well.  But  here  it  did  not  fare  better 
with  the  apostle.  When  he  had  in  such  an  earnest,  joyful,  and 
impressive  manner  witnessed  of  Jesus,  and  his  heart  was  opened 
with  such  confidence  in  eager  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  his 
hearers,  then  the  assembly  arose,  conversed  together,  and  finally 
said:  “ This  man  is  a good  man.”  Should  they  not  have  learned 
much  more,  and  much  more  important  things,  from  his  discourse? 
Thus  is  it  with  the  world  (Apost.  Past.). 

On  the  whole  chapter . — The  wonderful  providential  dispensa- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul , vers.  1-18.  1.  His  con- 
duct in  Judaism,  vers.  4,  5.  2.  And  now  the  enmity  of  the 

Jews  against  him,  vers.  6-8.  3.  His  resistance  to  Jesus,  vers. 

9-12.  4.  And  now  his  miraculous  conversion,  vers.  13-18 

(Lisco). — The  call  of  Paul.  1.  The  Lord  violently  agitates  the 
hardened  disposition  of  His  adversary,  vers.  5-15.  2.  He  con- 

verts a broken  adversary  into  a blessed  servant,  vers.  15-18 
(Lisco). — The  faith  of  the  converted  must  always  be  active , in  a 
similar  manner  as  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  1.  By  awakening 
the  unconverted  to  repentance,  vers.  19,  20.  2.  By  a stedfast 

testimony  to  Christ,  vers.  21-23  (Lisco). — The  impressions  of 
a Christian , when  he  surveys  his  life  in  the  light  of  greater 
knowledge.  1.  The  retrospect  of  the  past  period  of  sin.  2.  The 
look  to  the  grace  which  took  away  his  sins.  3.  The  glance 
forward  to  the  glorious  termination,  to  which  the  renewed  life 
tends  (Lisco). — How  does  the  power  of  divine  truth  manifest 
itself  in  those  who  are  lost  ? 1.  It  draws  them.  The  word  acts 

upon  them.  a.  A higher  world,  hitherto  unsuspected,  rises  up 
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before  the  worldly  spirit,  on  which  it  looks  with  astonishment : 
Festus,  u Paul,  thou  ravest,”  ver.  24.  b.  When  the  word  of 
God  meets  with  traces  of  the  divine  life,  it  fastens  itself  to  them, 
and  awakens  recollections  of  a time  when  one  still  believed : 
u King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  ? I know  that  thou  believest,” 
ver.  27.  It  stirs  up  the  earlier  love,  in  order  to  establish  anew  with 
its  aid  the  shaken  faith,  vers.  26-28.  It  fills  them  with  internal 
respect  toward  all  true  believers,  vers.  29-32.  2.  It  repels  them. 
They  oppose  themselves  to  the  operations  of  the  word.  a.  The 
earthly  disposition  is  soon  persuaded  that  inspiration  for  every- 
thing that  is  higher,  is  pious  enthusiasm:  Festus,  ver.  24.  b . The 
better  motion  and  impulse  are  again  suppressed  in  frivolity  and 
indifference  : Agrippa,  vers.  28-32  (Lisco). — Paul  and  Agrippa. 

1.  Paul’s  holy  zeal,  and  Agrippa’s  frivolous  mockery.  2.  Paul’s 
joyful  assurance  of  faith,  and  Agrippa’s  lamentable  indecision. 

2.  Paul’s  apostolic  fulness  of  love,  and  Agrippa’s  supercilious 

indifference  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). — Paul’s  stretched-out  arm  in 
the  princely  liall  at  Caesarea.  1.  A warning-signal  for  all  the 
great  of  the  earth  : Attend  to  the  things  which  belong  to  your 
peace,  ver.  3.  2.  A way-mark  for  all  the  erring : Jesus  re- 

ceiveth  sinners,  vers.  9-18.  3.  A banner  for  all  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel : Endure  hardship,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ,  vers. 
21-27.  4.  A rope  of  hope  for  all  the  lost:  Be  ye  reconciled 

unto  God,  ver.  29. — The  value  of  an  unblameable  conduct  from 
youth  upward.  1.  Not  to  be  overvalued,  for  therein  the  uncon- 
verted may  walk  on  erroneous  paths,  vers.  9-11.  2.  But  also  not 
to  be  undervalued,  for  thereby  the  converted  may  testify  and 
labour  so  much  the  more  powerfully,  vers.  4,  5. — Why  is  it  in- 
credible that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? a question  of  conscience 
to  all  deniers  of  the  resurrection.  1.  Is  it  the  pride  of  a limited 
understanding,  which  rejects  what  it  cannot  understand  ? 2.  Is 
it  the  despondency  of  a faint  heart,  which  will  not  credit  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  Creator  ? 3.  Is  it  the  anguish  of  an 

evil  conscience,  which  is  afraid  of  eternity  and  of  the  judgment? 
— Paul’s  conversion  recorded  the  third  time ; or , the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  hours  of  grace  of  the  children  of  God , recorded  : 1.  For 
the  eternal  praise  of  the  Lord  : His  wonderful  power  and  love. 
2.  For  wholesome  remembrance  for  themselves  : sins  committed 
and  grace  received.  3.  For  a permanent  memorial  for  the 
world  : to  rebuke  them  in  their  sins,  and  to  call  them  to  the  way 
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of  salvation. — The  blessed  work  of  the  ministry  to  sinners , ver.  18. 

1.  To  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth.  2.  To  turn  their 
hearts  from  the  works  of  darkness.  3.  To  comfort  their  con- 
science by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  4.  To  sanctify  their  conduct 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. — Paul , a model  of  a 
noble  witness  of  God.  1.  Through  whom,  does  he  bear  witness  ? 
Through  the  Lord,  whose  strength  is  perfected  in  his  weak- 
ness : u through  the  help  of  the  Lord  I continue  unto  this  day.” 

2.  Before  whom,  does  he  bear  witness?  Before  all  who  have 
ears  to  hear:  u witnessing  both  to  small  and  great;”  “a  light 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles.”  3.  Of  whom,  does  he  bear 
witness?  Of  Christ,  who  was  promised  and  has  appeared,  who 
was  crucified  and  is  risen : 66  saying  none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  have  said,  that  Christ  should  suffer, 
and  that  He  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead.” 
— Paul , thou  art  mad  ! Much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad : an 
exhortation  to  self-examination  for  all  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
1.  Whether  no  unbiblical  extravagance  mingles  with  their  doc- 
trine. 2.  Whether  no  carnal  passion  mingles  with  their  zeal. 

3.  Whether  no  unspiritual  art  mingles  with  their  eloquence. — 
Paul , thou  art  mad  ! the  usual  judgment  of  the  worldly  man  on 
the  men  of  God.  1.  By  it  he  intends  to  bring  them  to  naught, 
interpreting  their  childlike  Christian  faith  as  narrowness  of 
spirit,  their  pious  Christian  life  as  melancholy,  and  their  blessed 
Christian  hope  as  enthusiasm.  2.  But  in  reality  the  worldly 
man  condemns  himself,  discovering  by  this  his  own  poverty  of 
spirit,  which  understands  nothing  of  divine  things;  his  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  puts  no  value  on  the  admonitions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ; and  his  spiritual  misery,  which  feels  nothing  of 
the  blessedness  of  the  children  of  God. — Who  is  mad  f Paul  or 
Festus  f the  Christian , or  he  who  is  not  a Christian  f 1.  Whether 
the  Christian  is  mad,  who  founds  his  faith  on  the  sure  revela- 
tions of  God  in  the  word  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  experience  of 
the  heart ; or  he  who  is  not  a Christian,  who  blindly  derides 
what  he  cannot  handle  with  his  hands  and  comprehend  with  his 
senses?  2.  Whether  the  Christian  is  mad,  who  regulates  his 
life  according  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  makes  sure  steps 
on  the  narrow  path  of  holiness ; or  he  who  is  not  a Christian, 
who,  the  sport  of  his  passions,  staggers  helplessly  along  the 
broad  path  which  leads  to  destruction  ? 3.  Whether  the  Chris- 
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tian  is  mad,  who  places  his  hope  on  an  eternity  which,  amid  all 
the  changes  of  time,  is  ever  before  his  eyes ; or  he  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  who  seeks  his  happiness  in  the  present,  which  vanishes 
like  a dream,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  a terrible  awaken- 
ing?— Paul  teas  right  when  he  said , I speak  true  and  rational 
words , ver.  25.  1.  Proved  from  the  past  history  of  the  Church  ; 
for  the  words  of  Paul  remain  to  this  day,  whereas  the  wit  of 
Festus  has  long  since  died  away.  2.  Confirmed  even  now  by  the 
approbation  of  honest  hearts,  who  have  found  in  these  words  their 
clearest  light,  their  best  strength,  and  their  sweetest  comfort. 
3.  Placed  in  the  light  at  the  great  day  of  eternity ; for  heaven  and 
earth  will  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  God  endureth  for  ever. — 
King  Agrippa , helievest  thou?  an  earnest  question  for  all  princely 
courts.  1.  To  admonish  princes  and  great  men  of  their  soul’s 
salvation.  2.  To  admonish  court  preachers  of  their  ministerial 
duty. — Paul  before  the  nobility  of  Caesarea , a model  of  a genuine 
court  preacher.  1.  Full  of  bold  courage,  and  yet  full  of  modest 
respect.  2.  Full  of  fiery  zeal,  and  yet  full  of  delicate  wisdom. 
3.  Full  of  holy  earnestness,  and  yet  full  of  tender  love. — Paul 
and  his  princely  hearers;  or  the  different  attitudes  of  men  toward 
the  Christian  truth.  1.  Festus,  who  turns  entirely  aside  from 
it : u Paul,  thou  ravest.”  2.  Agrippa,  who  is  half  turned  toward 
it : u Almost  thou  persuadest  me.”  3.  Paul,  who  entirely  lives 
in  it : (( I would  to  God  that  all  who  hear  me  were  such  as  I 
am.” — When  has  the  sermon  actually  produced  fruit  among  us  ? 
1.  When  it  has  convinced,  and  not  merely  persuaded.  2.  When 
it  has  actually  won  us,  and  not  merely  u almost.”  3.  When  it 
has  acted  on  all,  and  not  merely  on  one. — The  dangerous  word , 
“ almost .”  Dangerous : 1.  Because  it  leads  to  the  notion  that 
it  is  easy  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 2.  Because  it  makes 
our  account  so  much  the  heavier,  if,  not  being  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  we  have  not  entered  it. — The  curse  of  spiritual 
lukewarmness.  The  lukewarm  are:  1.  An  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  for  He  will  have  a whole  heart : u Because  thou  art  luke- 
warm, I will  spue  thee  out  of  My  mouth;”  2.  The  contempt 
of  the  world,  who  make  sport  of  them ; 3.  A torment  to  them- 
selves, without  support  and  comfort. — The  breaking  up  of  the  high 
nobility  after  the  sermon  of  Paul.  1.  According  to  appearance,  a 
gracious  dismissal  for  the  honest  servant  of  the  Lord.  2.  But 
in  reality,  an  orderly  flight  before  the  word  of  divine  truth. 
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SECTION  IV. 

VOYAGE  OF  PAUL  FROM  CiESAREA  TO  ROME 
(CHAP.  XXVII.  1-XXVIII.  15). 

A. 

Voyage  to  Italy , with  its  dangers , but  also  with  the  care  of  the 
Lord  over  Paul  and  his  companions.  The  shipwreck  and  the 
rescue  at  the  island  of  Malta. 

Chap,  xxvii.  1-44. 

1 And  when  it  was  determined  that  we  should  sail  for  Italy,  they 
delivered  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners  to  a centurion  named  Julius,  of 
the  Augustan  band.  2 AVe  then  embarked  in  a ship  of  Adramyttium, 
which  was  about  to  sail  to  the  places  in  Asia,  and  set  sail ; Aristarchus,  a 
Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  being  with  us.  3 And  the  next  day,  we 
landed  at  Sidon.  And  Julius  behaved  toward  Paul  courteously,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  go  to  the  friends  and  to  enjoy  himself.  4 From  that,  we  set 
sail,  and  sailed  under  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  contrary.  5 Then 
we  sailed  over  the  sea  along  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  came  to  Myra  in 
Lycia. 

6 There  the  centurion  found  a ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  to  Italy,  and 
he  embarked  us  in  it.  7 But  we  sailed  slowly  many  days,  and  came  with 
difficulty  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnidus  ; but  as  the  wind  did  not  suffer 
us  to  land,  we  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone.  8 And  we  passed 
it  with  difficulty,  and  came  to  a place  which  is  called  Fair  Havens,  not  far 
from  which  was  the  city  of  Lasea. 

9 Now  when  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  voyage  was  already  dan- 
gerous, because  the  fast  was  now  past,  Paul  admonished  them,  and  said  to 
them,  10  Sirs,  I perceive  that  the  voyage  will  turn  out  with  hardship  and 
great  damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  the  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives. 
11  But  the  centurion  believed  the  steersman  and  the  shipowner  more  than 
the  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul.  12  And  because  the  haven  was  incon- 
venient to  winter  in,  the  majority  resolved  to  sail  from  thence  also,  if  they 
might  perhaps  reach  Phenice,  in  order  to  winter  there,  a haven  of  Crete, 
lying  toward  the  south-west  and  north-west. 

13  And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  they  thought  to  have  attained 
their  purpose  ; and  they  sailed  from  thence,  and  coasted  close  along  Crete. 
14  But  not  long  after,  there  arose  against  the  ship  a tempestuous  wind, 
called  the  north-east.  15  As  now  the  ship  was  hurried  on  by  it,  and  could 
not  resist  the  wind,  we  gave  it  up,  and  were  driven  along.  16  And  coming 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  a small  island,  called  Clauda,  we  had  much  work 
to  secure  the  boat.  17  And  having  taken  it  up,  they  used  helps  and  under- 
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girded  the  ship.  And  fearing  to  fall  on  the  sand-banks,  they  let  down  the 
tackling,  and  thus  were  driven.  18  And  as  we  suffered  much  from  the 
storm,  the  next  day  they  cast  the  merchandise  overboard.  19  And  on  the 
third  day,  we  cast  out  with  our  own  hands  the  furniture  of  the  ship. 

20  And  when  for  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,  and  no  small 
tempest  was  against  us,  all  hope  of  the  safety  of  our  lives  was  taken  away. 

21  And  when  we  had  not  eaten  for  a long  time,  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have  yielded  to  me  and  not  have  sailed  from 
Crete,  and  so  have  saved  yourselves  this  hardship  and  damage.  22  But 
now  I exhort  you  to  be  of  good  courage  ; for  there  will  result  no  loss  of  any 
life  among  you,  but  only  of  the  ship.  23  For  there  stood  by  me  this  night 
an  angel  of  God,  to  whom  I belong,  and  whom  I serve,  24  Saying,  Fear  not, 
Paul ! Thou  must  stand  before  Caesar ; and,  behold,  God  has  given  thee 
all  those  who  sail  with  thee.  25  Therefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  courage,  for  I 
believe  God  that  it  shall  happen,  as  it  was  told  me.  26  Yet  we  must  be 
stranded  on  an  island. 

27  And  when  the  fourteenth  night  came,  and  we  were  driven  up  and 
down  in  Adria,  at  midnight  the  sailors  thought  that  land  came  near  to 
them.  28  And  they  cast  the  sounding  lead,  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms 
deep  ; and  after  a little  distance,  they  sounded  again,  and  found  it  fifteen 
fathoms.  29  Then  fearing  to  be  stranded  on  rocks,  they  cast  out  four 
anchors  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  wished  for  day.  30  But  when  the 
sailors  sought  to  escape  from  the  ship,  and  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the 
sea,  on  the  pretext  as  though  they  would  let  down  anchors  from  the  bow  ; 
31  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  soldiers,  If  these  do  not  remain  in 
the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.  32  Then  the  soldiers  cut  away  the  ropes  from 
the  boat,  and  let  it  fall  down.  33  But  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  Paul 
exhorted  them  all  to  take  nourishment,  saying,  It  is  now  the  fourteenth 
day  that  ye  have  waited  and  continued  fasting,  and  have  taken  nothing. 

34  Therefore  I exhort  you  to  take  food  ; for  it  is  necessary  for  your  preser- 
vation ; for  there  will  not  a hair  perish  from  the  head  of  any  one  of  you. 

35  When  he  had  said  this,  he  took  bread,  and  thanked  God  in  the  pre- 
sence of  them  all ; and  broke  it,  and  began  to  eat.  36  Then  were  they  all 
of  good  courage,  and  likewise  took  food.  37  And  we  were  in  the  ship 
altogether  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  souls.  38  And  after  they  had 
eaten  enough,  they  lightened  the  ship,  and  cast  the  corn  into  the  sea.  39  But 
when  it  was  day,  they  knew  not  the  land  ; but  they  discovered  a creek  with 
a beach,  into  which  they  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  drive  the  ship. 
40  So  they  cut  away  the  anchors  and  let  them  fall  into  the  sea  : also  they 
loosened  the  rudder-bands,  and  drew  up  the  foresail  to  the  wind,  and  made 
for  the  beach.  41  But  falling  into  a place  which  had  the  sea  on  both  sides, 
they  ran  the  ship  aground,  and  the  fore  part  remained  fixed,  but  the  hinder 
part  was  broken  with  violence.  42  But  the  soldiers  formed  the  resolution 
to  kill  the  prisoners,  that  none  might  escape  by  swimming.  43  But  the 
centurion  wished  to  save  Paul,  and  kept  them  from  their  purpose,  and  com- 
manded those  who  could  swim  to  cast  themselves  first  into  the  water  and 
get  to  land ; 44  And  the  rest,  partly  on  boards,  and  partly  on  pieces  of  the 
ship.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  all  came  safe  to  land. 
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Ver.  2.  The  dative  singular  ^aaoi/t/,  which  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican 
MSS.,  20  cursive  MSS.,  and  several  versions  have,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
plural  (AiXhov'rig  (a  correction  to  suit  \ici$tt,vTt£),  which  is  only  found  in  the 
two  youngest  uncial  MSS. 

Ver.  12.  KoiKsiOev  is,  indeed,  only  attested  by  one  uncial  MS.,  while 
three  uncial  MSS.  have  ixuQtv.  But  the  xot/  in  composition  was  probably 
omitted,  because  its  reference  was  not  perceived. 

Ver.  19.  Tischendorf  has  with  justice  preferred  epptyafieu  in  the  textus 
receptus,  which  is  attested  by  two  uncial  MSS.,  to  the  reading  Ipprtyotv, 
approved  by  Lachmann,  which  is  found  in  three  uncial  MSS.,  as  otvT&xupeg 
is  in  favour  of  the  former  reading. 

Ver.  34.  Msrot^ec/islu  is  more  strongly  attested  than  vpoo’htt^ih. — 
r Xptsrepetg  according  to  external  authorities  is  to  be  preferred  to  vipcsTtpocs, 
a correction,  because,  as  all  were  to  be  rescued,  it  was  thought  that  the 
inclusive  form  of  speech  would  be  used. — ■ Kir  tfhurou  has  the  three  first 
uncial  MSS.  for  it,  A.B.C.  ; whilst  wg aeirui  has  only  the  two  youngest 
MSS.  G.H. 

Ver.  41.  Tliv  xypuruv  is  wanting  in  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  MSS., 
and  seems  to  have  been  added  as  an  explanation  of  rij  fii'ep. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Bat  when  it  was  resolved. — The  resol ution,  which  was  now 
adopted,  referred  not  to  the  purpose,  but  to  the  manner  and 
time,  of  the  journey  to  Italy,  namely,  that  it  should  be  made  by 
sea,  and  immediately.  It  was  now  late  in  the  harvest  of  the 
year  60  after  Christ.  By  fjjaas  the  historian  indicates,  along 
with  Paul,  himself  and  the  Macedonian  Christian,  Aristarchus 
of  Thessalonica  (see  chap.  xix.  29,  xx.  4),  who  voluntarily  ac- 
companied the  apostle.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival 
at  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxi.  15-18),  the  inclusive  form  of  narra- 
tive occurs,  which  is  continued  until  the  arrival  at  Rome.  Tov 
diroTTkeiv  is  grammatically  remarkable,  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tion being  treated  as  the  design.  In  carrying  out  this  resolution, 
Paul  and  his  voluntary  companions,  along  with  other  prisoners 
to  be  transported  (rtm?  erepoi/?,  certain  of  another  sort),  were 
officially  delivered  up  to  a centurion  named  Julius,  so  that  he 
might  become  responsible  for  their  transport.  The  cohors 
Augusta , of  which  Julius  was  a centurion,  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways.  Kuinoel,  after  Schwarz,  Be  eohorte  Ital.  et 
Aug.  1720,  supposes  that  a cohort  of  soldiers  from  Sebaste 
(Samaria)  was  meant ; but  this  supposition  has  many  reasons 
against  it.  Wieseler  (Apos.  Chron.  p.  389)  conjectures  that 
Julius  belonged  to  the  imperial  body-guard  of  Nero  ( cohors 
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Augustanorum ),  and  that  about  this  time  he  was  sent  on  some 
occasion  to  the  East,  and  that  Festus  made  use  of  his  return  in 
order  to  transport  the  prisoners  under  his  care.  But,  according 
to  this  passage,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  centurion  as 
well  as  the  cohort  were  stationed  at  Caesarea,  and  subject  to 
Festus.  There  remains  an  obscurity  about  this  name,  which 
cannot  be  cleared  up  by  arbitrary  conjectures. 

2.  We  embarked  in  a vessel. — The  prisoners,  with  a guard  of 
Roman  soldiers  to  keep  them,  were  embarked  at  Caesarea  in  an 
Asiatic  trading  vessel  which  was  from  Adramyttium,  a sea-port 
not  far  from  Troas  and  Assos,  in  the  country  of  Mysia,  opposite 
the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  ship  was  homeward  bound,  and 
was  yet  to  visit  several  sea-ports  along  the  coast  of  proconsular 
Asia.  The  object  in  view  was  to  change  the  ship  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  get  an  opportunity  of  sailing  to 
Italy,  which  might  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty.  The 
nautical  and  topographical  incidents  of  this  voyage  have  been 
illustrated,  in  a manner  worthy  of  all  praise,  by  a learned 
Englishman,  James  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  in  his  work  entitled, 
66  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,”  London  1848,  2d 
edition,  1856.  This  gentleman  employed  a winter’s  residence 
in  Malta  for  the  purpose  of  examining  accurately  the  localities, 
consulted  with  skilful  and  educated  seamen  concerning  the 
navigation  of  the  Levant,  ransacked  modern  nautical  books 
and  descriptions  of  sea  voyages,  and  especially  studied  the  ship- 
building and  nautical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  by  means  of  all 
the  documents  and  aids  at  his  command,  in  order  to  cast  as 
much  light  as  possible  on  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  result  was,  that  he  has  in  fact  cleared  up  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure,  and  has  also  in  a remarkable  manner 
established  the  historical  truth  and  credibility  of  the  Acts.  In 
particular,  he  has  in  many  places  shown  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  the  author  of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  could  not  be  him- 
self a sailor,  as  his  language  on  nautical  matters  is  not  that  of 
a professional  man ; and  also  still  more  certainly,  both  from  the 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  in  the  ship  itself  and  from  the 
geographical  details  interwoven  with  it,  that  he  must  have  been 
an  eye-witness,  inasmuch  as  a man,  who  was  professionally  un- 
acquainted with  nautical  knowledge,  could  not  possibly  have 
composed  a description  of  a sea  voyage  so  consistent  in  all  its 
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parts,  unless  he  described  it  from  his  own  experience  and  actual 
observation. 

3.  And  the  next  day  we  landed  at  Sidon. — If  they  reached 
Sidon  the  day  after  they  sailed  from  Caesarea,  the  wind  must 
have  been  favourable,  as  the  distance  amounts  to  about  fifteen 
geographical  (German)  miles.  In  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean west  winds  generally  blow,  and  such  a wind  was  favour- 
able for  this  direction.  The  kind  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
centurion  might  arise  in  the  first  instance  from  an  order  of  the 
procurator,  while,  however,  the  person  of  Paul  certainly  made 
a favourable  impression  on  every  unprejudiced  and  educated 
man.  The  putting  in  of  the  ship  at  Sidon  was  doubtless  for  the 
purposes  of  trade ; and  thus  in  the  interval  Paul  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  Christians  in  that  city, — in  company,  of  course,  with 
a guard. 

4.  Sailed  under  Cyprus. — On  account  of  the  contrary  winds, 
they  sailed  from  Sidon  under  Cyprus  ; that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
sailing  in  the  open  sea,  they  sailed  to  leeward.  Expositors,  how- 
ever, have  hitherto  been  at  variance  as  to  what  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  they  sailed  by.  Some,  as,  for  example,  Falconer 
and  Meyer,  think  that  they  left  Cyprus  on  their  right,  and 
sailed  along  the  south  side  of  the  island  ; but  Erasmus,  Wetstein, 
and  Bengel  suppose  that  they  left  Cyprus  on  their  left.  The 
latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct ; for  ver.  5 imports  that 
they  sailed  through  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ; and  thus 
they  must  have  taken  the  course  at  first  between  Syria  and  the 
east  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  then  between  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  north  coast  of  Cyprus  on 
the  other  (Smith,  2d  edition,  pp.  64-68).  Myra,  where  they 
landed,  was  at  that  time  a flourishing  port  of  Lycia,  distant, 
according  to  Strabo,  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  but  on  a river 
navigable  to  the  city. 

5.  There  the  centurion  found  a ship. — At  Myra  the  cen- 
turion Julius  and  his  military  company  embarked  along  with 
the  prisoners  in  a merchant  ship,  which  came  from  Alexandria, 
and  was  on  a voyage  to  Italy.  According  to  ver.  38,  the  freight 
consisted  of  wheat ; and  Egypt  was  at  that  time  the  granary  of 
Italy.  Corn  was  then  usually  shipped  from  Egypt  to  Italy  in 
vessels  of  great  size  : according  to  a passage  in  Lucian,  they 
could  not  have  been  inferior  in  size  to  the  largest  merchant  ships 
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of  modern  times.  By  this  is  explained  that  no  less  than  276 
persons  were  on  board,  ver.  37. 

6.  The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  from  Cassarea  to  Myra, 
vers.  1-5  ; the  second  part  was  from  Myra  to  Crete,  vers.  6-8. 
Here  the  voyage  proceeded  slowly  by  reason  of  contrary  winds  : 
that  it  was  not  a mere  calm  which  occasioned  the  delay,  Smith 
infers  from  /aoAt?,  which  supposes  a struggle  with  the  wind. 
Moreover  /irj — dve/iov  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  fio\i<;  yevo- 
fievoc  Kara  rrjv  Kvihov.  The  distance  between  Myra  and  Cnidus, 
a peninsula  between  Cos  and  Rhodes,  was  not  too  far,  but  that 
it  might  have  been  accomplished  with  a fair  wind  in  one  day. 
From  Cnidus  to  Italy  the  voyage  should  properly  have  taken  a 
south-western  direction,  so  that  they  would  pass  by  the  northern 
side  of  Crete.  But,  on  account  of  the  continuing  contrary  wind, 
they  chose  another  course,  namely,  to  the  south-south-west,  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  where  Cape  Salmone  forms  the 
eastern  extremity.  From  this  the  voyage  proceeded  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  in  a constant  struggle  with  wind  and 
waves  (yaoM?),  to  a place  called  u Fair  Havens,”  not  far  from  the 
city  Lasea.  On  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  as  Smith  (pp.  80-82) 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  a bay  which  now  bears  the  name  \ifieve 9 
koXol \ in  which  a ship  is  sheltered  from  the  north-west  wind. 

7.  Paul  admonished  them. — Here  a crisis  took  place.  The 
favourable  time  for  the  voyage  was  over,  for  the  fast — namely, 
the  festival  of  the  atonement  (vrjareia) — was  already  past,  so 
that  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  Paul  therefore  warned 
them  not  to  continue  the  voyage,  but  to  winter  here,  in  view  of 
the  danger  pressing  upon  them,  if  they  did  not.  The  construc- 
tion is  loose,  otl — fieWeiv  eaeaOai.  Meyer  and  Ewald  take 
uySpt?  in  a moral  sense,  u presumption  but  then  the  word 
must  also  be  so  taken  in  ver.  21,  where  it  is  likewise  united 
with  § r)fiLa,  which  would  be  inappropriate  in  that  connection. 
Accordingly,  it  must  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
explanation,  in  a natural  sense : “ the  violence  of  the  tempest,” 
u hardship.”  Paul  here  speaks  from  intelligent  observation  and 
reflection ; it  is  only  at  a later  period  that  he  speaks  in  conse- 
quence of  divine  revelation.  The  event  justified  his  fears,  only 
all  their  lives  were  saved.  The  centurion,  however,  put  more 
stress  on  the  opinion  of  the  steersman  and  shipowner  than  on 
the  advice  of  Paul,  and  naturally,  because  they  were  professional 
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men.  Also  the  reason,  which  they  gave  against  wintering  in 
that  place,  was  not  to  be  rejected  : the  bay  was  inconvenient 
to  winter  in  ; for  avevderov — rirapa')(eiptaatav)  ver.  12,  evidently 
contains  the  reason  of  the  opinion  opposed  to  Paul’s  advice. 
They  agreed  with  Paul  so  far  that  they  should  not  sail  to  Italy ; 
only  the  majority  of  those  who  had  a voice  in  the  matter  (oi 
7 rXe/ou?)  were  for  choosing  a more  favourable  place  for  winter- 
ing, namely,  Phenice,  a haven  situated  on  the  south-west  of 
Crete,  provided  they  could  reach  it.  Luke  describes  this  haven 
as  directed  towards  At \jr  and  Xwpo?.  This  is  generally  under- 
stood of  the  two  coasts  of  the  haven,  that  the  one  ran  toward 
the  south-west  and  the  other  toward  the  north-west.  Smith 
(2d  Ed.  pp.  84-89),  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  identify  the 
haven  with  the  modern  Lutro,  supposes  that  /card  Aifia  teal 
Kara  Xcopov  denotes  the  direction  toward  which  these  winds 
blew' ; thus  the  north-east  and  the  south-east.  But  this  does 
violence  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  that  to  suit  a mere 
hypothesis. — See  Hackett’s  Commentary. 

8.  And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly. — Vers.  13-44 
describe  the  voyage  from  Crete  to  Malta,  which  closed  with  the 
shipwreck.  A soft  south  wind  began  to  blow  ( v'lro'irvev .,  used 
for  a gentle  breeze).  This  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  for 
their  purpose,  because  not  far  from  the  Fair  Havens  the  coast 
of  Crete  at  Cape  Matala  turns  to  the  north-wrest,  and  for  a 
voyage  in  that  direction  the  south  wind  was  a fair  wind. 
Wherefore  they  took  up  the  anchors  ( atpetv , used  nautically 
without  t<z?  dy/evpas;).  ’ Acrcov  wTas  formerly  regarded  as  a city 
of  Crete,  and,  united  to  apavres , was  considered  as  the  place 
from  which  they  sailed,  or  as  the  direction  in  wdiich  they  moved. 
But  it  is  the  comparative  of  €771;?,  “ nearer,”  scilicet  than  usual : 
thus  very  near  to  the  coast. 

9.  But  not  long  after. — ,fE{3a\e,  cast  itself.  Luther  referred 
/car  avT?}s  to  7 rpo0eo-e«?,  ver.  13  ; Meyer  referred  it  to  Kprjrrjv ; 
but  it  is  most  suitable  to  the  connection  to  take  mu?  as  the  sub- 
ject, although  the  word  is  not  here  expressly  named.  Tvcfxuvt/cos, 
from  rv(pd)v,  a whirlwind,  a hurricane.  Evpa/cvXcov , compounded 
of  Eurus  and  Aquilo,  is  the  north-east.  This  reading  is  to  be 
preferred  to  evpo/cXvScov.  Tvcjxovt/cos  marks  the  wrind  according 
to  its  strength ; evpa/cvXcov  according  to  its  direction ; for  only 
a north-east  wind  could  produce  the  effects  which  follow.  The 
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wind  veered  round  against  them.  ’ AvTofyOaXjielv  is  to  look 
a person  in  the  face,  to  make  head  against,  to  strive  against. 
’.E7n,8<We9  scil.  to  7 fkoiov, 

10.  But  we  came  to  an  island. — 'TTroTpe^eiv  is,  as  Smith 
remarks  (2d  Ed.  p.  100,  Note),  a striking  nautical  term,  which 
is  here  entirely  appropriate.  It  expresses,  first,  that  the  ship 
had  the  wind  behind  it ; and  secondly,  that  it  had  the  wind 
between  itself  and  the  island,  hence  that  it  passed  to  the  south- 
east of  the  island.  Clauda  or  Claudos  (Ptolemy)  is  the  modern 
Gozzo.  At  this  place  they  attempted  to  bring  on  board  the 
life-boat,  with  which  the  ship  wras  provided,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  in  an  extremity,  because  otherwise  it  might  be  torn 
away,  and  be  lost  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
Having  with  difficulty  accomplished  this  (Luke  does  not  explain 
wherein  the  difficulty  consisted),  they  considered  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  undergird  the  ship,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being 
broken  up.  This  took  place  by  means  of  fior/Seiac,  such  helps 
as  cables,  chains,  and  the  like,  by  which  they  undergirded  the 
keel  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  hold  it  together  as  firmly  as  possible. 
In  mechanics,  the  ancients  understood  by  fiorjQeiai  66  supports.” 

11.  And  fearing  to  fall  on  the  sand-hanks. — They  feared  to 
be  driven  (eWecrwcrt,  out  from  the  open  sea  against  the  land  or 
rocks)  on  the  Syrtis,  i.e.,  the  Syrtis  Major , a dangerous  shallow 
with  rocks  on  the  African  coast,  between  Tripoli  and  Barca. 
They  feared  this,  because  the  north-east  wind  blew  directly 
toward  that  quarter.  The  lesser  Syrtis  lay  farther  to  the  west, 
and  cannot  be  here  thought  on  ; but  the  danger  was  imminent 
of  being  driven  upon  the  greater  Syrtis.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  understand  2vprcv  as  designating  a sand-bank 
generally,  especially  as  it  has  the  definite  article.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  danger,  they  let  down  the  tackling.  To  cncevos  (ver. 
17)  here,  according  to  the  context,  is  intended  to  denote  the 
sails  which  were  furled  up,  in  order  not  to  allow  too  much 
power  to  the  storm.  Accordingly  ovtcos  icfrepovro  means  that 
the  ship  was  allowed  to  be  driven  without  sails.  But  the  ex- 
pression here  is  exactly  of  that  kind  that  an  historian  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  sea  would  have  certainly  made  more  specific, 
if  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  at  all.  Smith  understands 
the  words,  certainly  more  from  an  a priori  consideration  as  to 
what  was  requisite  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances  than  from 
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the  sense  of  the  words  themselves,  of  u lowering  the  gear,” 
hoisting  up  the  storm-sail,  and  tacking  (2d.  Ed.  pp.  108,  109). 
These  were  (vers.  13-17)  the  incidents  of  the  first  day  after 
their  departure  from  the  Fair  Havens. 

12.  And  as  we  suffered  much  from  the  storm . — On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  much  was  cast  overboard,  probably  the  heaviest 
and  the  most  superfluous  articles  of  the  cargo.  On  the  third 
day,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  further,  and  to  cast  out  the 
furniture  of  the  ship,  as  tables,  presses,  etc.  Now  the  passengers 
themselves  must  also  give  a hand  ( avro^eipe ?). 

13.  A nd  when  for  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared. 
— Now  followed  the  most  terrible  period.  For  eleven  days  the 
voyagers  were  in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives  ; indeed,  from 
the  continuance  of  the  storm,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  being 
saved,  as  for  many  days  and  nights  no  light  appeared,  and 
especially  as  the  ship  had  already  suffered  much  damage.  The 
ttoWt)  dan-la  (ver.  21),  i.e .,  the  .long-continued  and  strict  ab- 
stinence from  regular  meals,  could  not  be  occasioned  from 
actual  want  of  provisions,  as  the  ship’s  cargo  consisted  of  wheat, 
and  as  this  was  still  undamaged.  But  partly  the  impossibility 
of  properly  cooking  food,  and  partly  the  constant  exertions  and 
the  mental  distress  arising  from  fear  and  despair,  prevented 
them  from  coming  to  meals. 

14%  And  when  we  had  not  eaten  for  a long  time. — During 
this  most  dismal  period  (how  long  before  the  catastrophe  itself 
is  not  indicated),  Paul  encouraged  the  whole  company,  and 
promised  all  of  them  deliverance  on  the  authority  of  a divine 
revelation,  vers.  21-26.  When,  however,  he  commences  with 
the  statement  that  they  ought  to  have  followed  his  advice,  he 
does  this  not  from  positiveness ; but  he  only  wishes  to  found  his 
claim  to  the  faith  and  confidence  which  they  ought  to  bestow  on 
him,  by  reminding  them  how  much  the  result  had  as  yet  con- 
firmed the  advice  which  he  then  gave  to  them.  He  uses  Kephal- 
veiv , as  it  frequently  occurs  from  Aristotle  to  the  later  classics, 
which  does  not  positively  consist  in  obtaining  an  advantage,  but 
negatively  in  the  avoidance  of  an  injury  and  of  a loss  wrhich  is 
spared ; and  for  this  reason  is  not  to  be  understood,  as 

Meyer  and  Ewald  understand  it,  in  a moral  sense  (presumption). 
In  ver.  22  the  construction  is,  For  there  will  be  no  loss  of  life 
to  any  of  you,  except  of  the  ship.  TIXpv  inaccurately  used  for 
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7 t\t)v  [aovov.  This  night,  i.e .,  the  preceding  night,  for  Paul 
made  this  speech  to  the  company  in  the  day-time.  Ov  elpbi, 
whose  property  I am ; w Xarpevco,  to  whom  I offer  my  worship  : 
this  referred  to  acts  of  prayer,  of  which  the  people  in  the  ship 
may  now  and  then  have  been  witnesses.  The  appearance  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a vision  in  a dream  (Ewald),  but  as  a vision 
when  awake.  Though  the  promise  (chap,  xxiii.  11)  is  dwelt 
on,  which  referred  more  especially  to  the  person  of  Caesar,  yet 
the  assurance  of  the  safety  of  Paul’s  own  life  is  contained 
therein.  Ke^apLcrraiy  etc.,  promises  not  only  generally  the 
safety  of  all  his  fellow-travellers,  but  specially  their  safety  for 
Paul’s  sake,  God  having  promised  it  as  a favour  to  the  apostle. 
Without  doubt,  Paul  in  his  prayers  ( Xarpevco ) had  prayed  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  all;  and  now  God  has  heard  his 
petitions.  Je,  ver.  26  ; they  were  indeed  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  but  they  were  to  suffer  much.  That  they  were  to  be  cast 
on  an  island,  appears  to  have  been  a part  of  the  vision  ; but 
when  and  where,  Paul  did  not  know. 

15.  But  when  the  fourteenth  night  came . — The  reckoning  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bay  in  Crete.  Adria  was  certainly  understood 
in  ancient  times  in  the  narrow  sense,  what  is  now  called  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  namely,  the  gulf  north  of  the  Straits  of  Otranto ; 
but  frequently,  and  so  here,  the  Adriatic  Sea  including  the 
Ionic  Sea ; so  that  the  sea  east  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  in 
which  Malta  is,  belonged  to  it.  The  supposition  of  the  sailors, 
that  land  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  expressed  by  vi revoovv, 
suspiciebant , because  they  justly  apprehended  danger  from  this. 
npocrar/eiv — ^wpav,  according  to  the  optical  delusion ; as,  con- 
versely, terrceque  urbesque  recedunt.  Luke  does  not  give  the 
reason  on  which  the  supposition  was  founded but  it  doubtless 
consisted  in  the  increased  sound  of  the  breakers.  Smith  (pp. 
118,  119)  refers  to  a remarkably  similar  instance,  in  which 
the  British  frigate  “Lively”  foundered,  on  10th  August  1810, 
in  the  same  region  of  Malta  as  the  ship  here,  not  far  from  the 
point  of  Koura.  He  has  from  the  Acts  of  the  Admiralty  related 
the  remarkably  analogous  incidents  in  the  English  frigate,  as 
given  in  evidence  at  the  court-martial  held  on  its  officers. — In 
order  to  convince  themselves  of  the  reason  or  want  of  .reason  of 
their  fears,  they  sounded,  and  found  at  first  a depth  of  20  fathoms 
= 120  feet,  and  a little  distance  farther  on  only  15  fathoms  = 90 
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feet.  Such  a rapid  decrease  of  depth  caused  them  to  fear  lest 
they  should  fall  upon  rocks  (rpa^eU  ro7rou?). 

16.  They  cast  out  four  anchors. — The  design  of  anchoring 
was  twofold : first,  to  keep  the  ship  from  foundering  on  a reef ; 
and  secondly,  to  wait  for  day,  in  order  to  cause  the  ship  to  strand 
on  as  favourable  a spot  as  possible.  They  let  down  no  less 
than  four  anchors,  for  the  ancient  ships  had  no  such  colossal 
anchors  as  modern  vessels  have.  The  reason  why  they  cast  the 
anchors  out  at  the  stern,  was  because  the  ship,  if  the  anchors  had 
been  cast  out  at  the  bow,  would  have  been  an  easier  prey  to  the 
north-east  wind  which  still  blew,  and  would  have  been  more 
badly  wrecked.  An  English  writer,  Howson,  mentions  that 
Nelson  anchored  astern  before  Copenhagen  in  April  1801, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  fleet,  and  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing read  the  27th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which  had  suggested  to 
him  that  measure. 

17.  Sought  to  escape  out  of  the  ship. — The  sailors  doubtless 
considered  the  ship  to  be  in  such  a woful  plight,  that  they  feared 
it  would  not  last  the  night.  They  also  feared  that  the  coast 
might  be  of  such  a nature,  that  the  ship  might  not  be  able  to 
strand  with  any  fortunate  result.  Therefore  they  endeavoured 
to  escape  in  the  life-boat,  and  would  have  left  the  ship  and  its 
company  to  their  fate.  The  boat  had  been  brought  on  board 
(vers.  16,  17)  ; and  now  they  let  it  down,  on  pretext  of  casting 
anchors  also  from  the  bow. 

18.  If  these  do  not  remain  in  the  ship. — Paul  frustrated  this 
faithless  and  treacherous  design  by  communicating  it  to  the 
Roman  commander.  The  soldiers  were  naturally  ignorant  of  the 
management  of  the  ship,  and  if  all  the  sailors  were  away,  would 
not  have  known  how  to  assist.  They  therefore  cut  the  rope  by 
which  the  boat  was  yet  attached,  and  resigned  it  to  the  waves. 

19.  But  when  the  day  began  to  dawn. — "A^pc,  i.e .,  before  it 
was  day ; thus  before  they  could  go  to  work,  and  set  about  their 
rescue.  And  now,  in  order  that  every  one  might  collect  his 
strength,  and  be  strengthened  for  the  endurance  of  the  exertions 
to  be  expected  in  order  to  reach  the  shore,  Paul  exhorted  them 
all,  by  word  and  deed,  to  take  a full  meal.  He  himself  showed 
the  example,  after  he  had,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  given 
thanks. 

20.  And  after  they  had  eaten  enough. — Now  they  set  about  to 
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adopt  measures  for  rescue.  First,  the  com  was  cast  overboard, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  ship  (ver.  38).  Meyer  thinks  that  only 
the  ship’s  provisions  are  here  intended;  but  these  did  not  consist 
wholly  of  corn,  but  of  biscuits  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  were 
doubtless  already  so  diminished,  that  their  weight  would  be  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  of  any  consequence  for  the  design  in  ques- 
tion. They  wished  to  put  the  ship  in  a position  to  get  as  near 
the  shore  as  possible  before  it  struck.  The  com  then  must 
have  formed  the  chief  cargo ; and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
the  ship  sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  and  the  chief  export 
from  Egypt  consisted  of  corn.  This  view,  that  o crcro?  was  the 
cargo  of  the  ship,  has  been  held  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  Beza, 
and  recently  by  James  Smith,  Hackett,  and  Baumgarten.  In 
particular,  the  American  commentator,  Hackett  mentions  an 
ingenious  observation  of  Blunt,  that  many  notices  occurring  inci- 
dentally in  various  parts  of  the  chapter,  when  brought  together, 
illustrate  this  circumstance.  In  ver.  6,  we  are  informed  that 
the  ship  was  from  Alexandria,  and  sailed  to  Italy ; from  ver.  10, 
we  learn  that  it  was  a merchant  vessel,  and  had  a freight  (to 
< popriov ),  without  being  told  in  what  the  freight  consisted ; and, 
finally,  from  ver.  38,  it  appears  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  corn. 
They  naturally  tried  to  save  the  freight  as  long  as  possible. 

21.  But  when  it  was  day. — The  sailors  did  not  recognise  the 
land  when  it  became  visible,  although  Malta  might  be  well  known 
to  Egyptian  sailors ; because  they  were  at  a part  of  the  island 
which  was  distant  from  the  best  known  havens.  Smith  has 
proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  shipwreck  must  have  occurred 
on  that  spot  which  the  tradition  of  the  Maltese  denotes  as  St 
Paul’s  Bay.  It  lies  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  and 
forms  a tolerably  deep  indentation  into  the  land,  between  two 
beaches,  of  which  that  to  the  south-east  ends  with  the  point  of 
Koura,  and  that  to  the  north-east  terminates  in  the  little  island 
of  Salmonetta.  The  bay,  we  are  informed,  had  an  at7taAo?, 
i.e .,  a flat  beach ; a/cry , on  the  other  hand,  is  a coast  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea-margin.  Thus  Luke  here  uses  a 
hydrographical  term  perfectly  correct  (Smith,  p.  136,  Note). 
The  shores  of  this  bay  consist  of  a series  of  rocks ; only  two 
flat  places  lie  between  them.  The  sailors  chose  one  of  these 
two,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  push  the  ship  upon  it  ( [H-codeiv , 
ejicere  navem ). 
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22.  So  they  cut  away  the  anchors. — In  order  to  set  the  ship 
in  motion,  they  let  the  anchors  fall  into  the  sea,  for  they  had 
not  time  to  draw  them  np.  They  also  loosed  the  rudder-bands. 
Ancient  ships  had  in  general  two  helms,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stern,  which  they  called  the  right  and  the  left  helm.  While 
the  ship  lay  still,  they  drew  up  the  helms  from  the  water,  and 
fastened  them  to  the  ship ; but  now  they  loosened  them,  to  use 
them  in  driving  the  ship  ashore.  Moreover,  they  stretched  out 
a sail  rfj  Trveovor),  scil.  avpa,  to  the  wind.  'O  dprepcov  (ver.  40) 
is  not  known  as  a Greek  expression,  but  occurs  in  the  Latin  as 
artemo , and  is  here  very  differently  explained.  According  to 
Smith,  it  is  the  foresail,  i.e .,  the  sail  nearest  the  prow.  After 
these  preparations  were  made,  they  steered  the  ship  to  the  flat 
beach  ( Karei^ov  eh  rov  alytaXov). 

23.  But  falling  into  a place  which  had  the  sea  on  both  sides . 
— T ottos  hidaXaaaos  was  a place  where  the  sea  flowed  on  both 
sides.  Smith  supposes  a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  of  Salmonetta,  which  is  separated  from  Malta  by  a small 
channel  100  yards  broad,  so  that  there  would  be  a flowing  of 
the  sea  inside  and  outside  of  St  Paul’s  Bay.  Here  the  ship 
suddenly  struck,  so  that  the  fore  part  was  held  fast  in  the  sand 
or  mud,  while  the  hinder  part  was  broken  by  the  violence  of 
the  breakers. 

24.  The  soldiers  formed  the  resolution  to  hill  the  prisoners. — 
This  proposal  arose  from  the  guards  being  answerable,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  suffer  none  to  escape  (compare  chap.  xii. 
19).  The  centurion,  however,  frustrated  this  cruel  design.  He 
commanded  that  those  who  could  swim  should  first  swim  ashore, 
in  order  possibly  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  rest.  These 
last  made  use  partly  of  <xcm3a?,  deals  and  boards,  which  were 
in  the  ship,  and  partly  of  pieces  of  the  ship  itself,  as  planks  and 
the  like,  which  could  be  loosened  or  torn  away,  that  they  might 
climb  up  upon  them,  and  let  themselves  be  washed  ashore  by 
the  waves. 


DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  Paul  in  this  voyage  appears  in  every  respect  so  vener- 
able, that  in  his  person  the  glory  of  Christ,  by  wdiose  grace  he 
was  what  he  was,  shines  forth  before  us.  The  divine-human 
person  of  the  Redeemer  manifests  itself  in  His  apostle.  As  the 
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eternal  Son  of  God  through  His  incarnation  appropriated  to 
Himself  everything  that  is  human,  with  the  single  exception 
of  sin,  in  order  that  He  nihil  hnmani  a se  alienum  putaret , and 
as  He  descended  into  the  lowest  depths  of  human  sorrow ; so 
the  apostle  here  faithfully  follows  His  footsteps.  He  not  only 
shares  in  all  the  dangers,  necessities,  and  hardships  of  the 
voyage,  which  he  could  not  avoid ; but  he  does  so  with  his 
whole  soul.  The  welfare  of  his  fellow- voyagers,  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  yea,  even  the  freight  which  it  carries,  lie  as  anxiously 
on  his  heart,  as  if  he  had  nothing  higher  to  care  for.  He  ob- 
serves all  that  goes  on  so  carefully  (and  with  him  his  friend 
Luke,  who  was  thus  qualified  to  give  such  an  exact  and  faithful 
account),  and  deliberates  so  soberly  and  rationally,  that  he  can 
impart  the  most  rational  advice  ; and,  even  before  the  last  cata- 
strophe, by  prudent  warning  and  opportune  encouragement, 
along  with  his  own  example,  he  contributes  to  the  rescue.  Thus 
his  sympathy,  presence  of  mind,  deliberation,  and  resolution  are 
not  only  in  themselves  worthy  of  all  acknowledgment,  but  espe- 
cially in  a child  of  God  are  a proof  of  genuine  human  virtue 
and  excellence. — But,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul,  in  this  position, 
is  also  evidently  more  than  a mere  model  of  human  ability : he 
is  a redeemed  servant  of  the  God-man.  He  acknowledges  him- 
self unreservedly  to  be  the  property  of  God,  when  he  is  enabled 
by  the  angelic  appearance  to  prophesy  safety  in  the  most  des- 
perate circumstances.  And  this  promise  (on  account  of  which 
he  will  not  be  put  to  shame)  he  repeats,  whenever  an  occasion 
presents  itself.  But  the  chief  matter  is,  that  God  promises  the 
safety  of  all  that  are  in  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  the  apostle,  and 
fulfils  the  promise  {KeyapiGTai  aoi,  ver.  24).  They  have  to 
thank  Paul  for  their  lives,  or  rather  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
which  was  directed  to  him. 

2.  The  concluding  remark  of  the  historian  (ver.  44)  reads 
simply  and  without  pretension,  but  is  nevertheless  of  vast  signi- 
ficance. Not  only  does  it  pictorially  round  off  the  history  of  the 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Malta,  as  an  inclusive  whole ; but  it 
also  points  back  to  vers.  21-24,  especially  vers.  22,  24.  Luke 
unites  the  fortunate  issue  to  the  preceding  hope,  expressed  by 
Paul  in  the  midst  of  extreme  danger,  on  the  authority  of  divine 
revelation.  The  concluding  clause  is  thus  that  member  in  the 
chain  which  unites  the  fulfilment  with  the  promise  itself,  and 
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points  to  that  promise  as  actually  fulfilled  and  completely  veri- 
fied. The  simple  concluding  sentence  causes  us  to  recognise 
the  invisible  in  the  visible,  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  in  the 
final  result,  the  secret  in  what  is  manifested,  grace  in  nature. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

But  when  it  was  determined  that  we  should  sail  to  Italy  (ver. 
1).  The  path  of  believers  certainly  appears  often  abandoned  to 
the  fluctuating  course  of  the  world,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
caprice  and  determinations  of  others ; but  it  is  yet  purely  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  (Rieger). — Why  has  God 
caused  these  external  circumstances  of  this  voyage  to  be  inserted 
in  revelation  % 1.  To  teach  us  that  even  the  strangest  and 

roughest  paths  of  believers  are  under  the  most  exact  direction 
and  providence  of  God  ; and  to  show  how  times,  seasons,  places, 
company,  the  weather,  and  all  the  elements,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  are  adjusted  by  God,  and  directed  to  the  good  of 
believers.  2.  To  warn  us  that  when  things  at  first  appear 
somewhat  confused,  we  are  not  to  despond,  but  to  believe  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties.  3.  The  Holy  Ghost,  in  this  section, 
displays  to  us  the  godly  character  of  a servant  of  Christ,  who 
even  in  the  greatest  dangers,  among  the  wildest  and  roughest 
people,  and  in  the  most  perplexing  circumstances,  remains  true 
to  himself  and  to  his  Lord : u as  chastened,  yet  not  killed ; as 
sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing  ; as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things,”  2 Cor.  vi.  9,  10 
(Apost.  Past.). — Earth  and  water  are  full  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord ; why  should  He  not  also  have  moved  on  these  waters 
and  on  this  voyage  ? Thus  the  wonderful  works  in  nature  form 
one  system  with  the  wonders  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The 
compass  in  this  voyage  points  to  the  work  of  God  (Starke). 

And  there  was  with  us  Aristarchus  (ver.  2).  God  knows 
to  alleviate  our  cross,  as  He  did  Paul’s  imprisonment,  by  yet 
another  good  companion,  besides  the  faithful  Luke  (Starke). — 
Aristarchus  gave  himself  voluntarily,  as  a companion  of  the 
suffering  apostle.  This  brotherly  taking  up  of  the  cross  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  of  God  so  precious,  that  He  causes  it  to 
be  recorded  for  our  example  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  Julius  behaved  toward  Paid  courteously , and  permitted 
him  to  go  to  his  friends  (ver.  3).  God,  who  comforts  the  lowly, 
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not  only  furnished  to  His  servant  a precious  help  in  a believing 
companion  (Aristarchus),  but  also  by  inclining  a man  of  the 
world  (Julius)  to  friendly  behaviour  (Rieger). 

And  they  sailed  under  Cyprus  (ver.  4).  How  strangely  must 
Paul,  now  at  the  close . of  his  missionary  course,  have  contem- 
plated this  island,  in  which  he  had  gathered  the  first-fruits  of 
his  harvest ! chap.  xiii.  4 (Williger). 

And  they  sailed  through  the  sea , along  Cilicia  and  Painphylia 
(ver.  5).  Thus  God  conducts  His  people  by  devious  paths,  and 
brings  them  to  the  port  by  contrary  winds. 

But  we  sailed  slowly  many  days  (ver.  7).  As  on  board  ship, 
one  has  not  always  a favourable  wind,  and  does  not  always  pro- 
ceed quickly  forward,  so  the  Christian  in  his  journey  through  life 
is  often  required  to  wait. 

Nigh  whereunto  was  the  city  of  Lasea  (ver.  8).  On  this 
voyage,  every  place  otherwise  forgotten  is  important,  because 
Paul,  the  elect  of  the  Lord,  was  on  board.  There  were  brought 
before  him  many  known  and  unknown  lands,  places,  and  cities ; 
and  how  may  he  not  have  visited  in  spirit  every  place,  however* 
insignificant,  and  greeted  it  with  the  salutation,  u In  4he  name  of 
the  Lord!”  (Williger.) 

Now  when  much  time  had  elapsed , and  the  voyage  was  al- 
ready dangerous , Paul  admonished  them  (ver.  9).  God  often 
imparts  to  His  people  enlightened  views  and  good  counsels  in 
temporal  matters,  so  that,  if  complied  with,  all  would  go  well 
(Starke). — Say  not  that  the  servants  of  God  are  useless  in  the 
world.  That  is  certainly  not  their  chief  business,  but  u godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things.”  The  pious  Joseph  was  em- 
ployed by  God  to  preserve  by  his  wise  counsel  all  Egypt  and 
Canaan  in  the  time  of  famine.  But  a servant  of  the  Lord,  if 
his  counsel  is  not  taken,  does  not  obstinately  persevere,  but  lets 
God  rule  (Apost.  Past.).— Paul,  in  his  Christian  disposition, 
showed  himself  watchful  and  solicitous  about  warding  off  bodily 
danger  and  temporal  damage ; and  in  this  he  teaches  us,  that 
a Christian  is  not  rash,  and  does  not  squander  even  temporal 
things,  for  he  considers  well : u My  body  and  soul,  and  what- 
ever I possess  in  this  poor  life,  are  Thy  gift,  O Lord”  (Rieger). 

But  the  centurion  believed  the  steersman  and  the  shipowner 
more  than  Paul  (ver.  11).  How  the  sailors  might  have  boasted 
and  bragged  after  the  manner  of  seamen,  and  have  laughed  at 
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the  gloomy  Paul  and  his  fears  ! (Williger.) — In  the  matter  of 
advice,  we  are  not  to  regard  the  appearance  of  the  adviser,  but 
whether  or  not  his  advice  is  well  founded.  How  often  in  this, 
has  a plain,  simple  man  surpassed  the  wisest ! 2 Kings  v.  3 
(Starke). 

Because  the  haven  was  inconvenient  to  winter  in , the  majority 
resolved  (ver.  12).  It  is  a bad  rule,  that  we  must  not  weigh 
voices,  but  count  them.  For  often  the  majority  are  the  worst, 
1 Kings  xxii.  12,  13  (Starke). — To  men,  something  is  often  not 
sufficiently  convenient : they  seek  something  more  convenient, 
but  in  doing  so,  they  fall  into  yet  greater  inconvenience — from 
the  drop  into  the  shower  (Starke). 

And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly , they  thought  to  have  at- 
tained their  purpose  (ver.  13).  Then  would  the  sailors  exultingly 
exclaim,  How  gloriously  it  goes ! What  do  the  devout  know 
about  sailing?  They  should  not  meddle  with  such  matters 
(Starke). 

But  not  long  after , there  arose  a tempestuous  wind  (Luther : a 
hurricane,  ver.  14).  Boast  not  thyself  of  the  morrow : think 
not,  because  thou  hast  a fair  wind,  it  will  be  always  so ; for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth ; whether  a hurricane 
may  not  follow  a fair  south  wind,  Prov.  xxvii.  1 (Starke). 

And  when  the  ship  was  hurried  on  by  it  (ver.  15).  Plow  often 
does  it  happen  to  a believing  soul,  as  to  this  ship,  that  it  cannot 
withstand  the  wind  of  opposition  ! It  must  indeed  succumb  to 
it,  if  Jesus  comes  not  to  its  assistance,  Isa.  xxxii.  2 (Starke). — 
Paul,  in  this  memorable  voyage  to  Pome,  became  a sailor  to  the 
sailors  from  love  which  accommodates  itself  at  all  times,  and  to 
all.  The  centurion  Julius  could  inform  the  governor  Festus, 
that  much  learning  had  not  made  Paul  mad  (Besser). 

They  cast  the  wares  overboard  (ver.  18).  How  vain  and 
fleeting  are  human  treasures ! A conflagration  or  a flood  may 
arise,  by  which,  before  we  are  aware,  all  things  may  go  to  ruin 
(Starke). — For  the  preservation  of  his  temporal  life,  a man  must 
often  cast  from  him  what  otherwise  he  holds  dear;  but  who 
would  listen  to  us,  if  w~e  commanded  similar  sacrifices  for  the 
preservation  of  his  eternal  life  ? (Rieger.) 

But  when  for  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  (ver. 
20).  As  here  in  the  external  world,  so  it  often  happens  in  the 
internal  world  with  temptations,  that  men  pass  many  days  with- 
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out  the  light  of  divine  grace,  Isa.  li.  10,  lxiii.  17  (Starke). — 

Yet  to  Paul  there  shone  a star  which  no  storm  could  extinguish 

— the  promise  of  his  Lord  : u Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul ; for  as 

thou  hast  testified  of  Me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 

' * 

also  at  Pome”  (Besser). 

Sirs,  ye  should  have  yielded  to  me , and  not  have  sailed  from 
Crete  (ver.  21).  Wise  and  pious  men,  when  their  counsel  has 
been  rejected,  and  misfortune  ensues  therefrom,  do  not  lose  time 
with  reproaches  and  pettishness  ; but  advise,  where  vet  they  can 
advise  ; and  assist,  where  yet  they  can  assist. 

And  now  I exhort  you  to  he  of  good  courage ; for  there  will 
result  no  loss  of  any  marts  life  among  you , hut  of  the  ship  (ver. 
22).  The  servants  of  God  have  no  privilege  to  remain  free 
from  the  external  troubles  which  God  inflicts  upon  the  world — 
they  have  their  share  of  them  ; but  they  have  the  privilege  that 
under  all  the  troubles  of  earth  they  remain  safely  housed,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  injured  by  them.  And  though  the  sea  raged 
and  foamed,  and  though  the  mountains  fell  into  it  from  its  vio- 
lence ; though  all  men  should  lose  courage,  and  every  one  should 
regard  himself  as  lost ; yet  they  can  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy, 
because  they  know  that  they  have  an  almighty  and  faithful 
Lord,  who  will  not  leave  them  in  any  strait  (Apost.  Past.). — 
Although  Paul  was  an  apostle  and  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  here  used  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
until  he  received  a direct  command  from  God  for  that  purpose. 
Hitherto  he  had  reflected  on  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  and  had 
employed  all  the  ordinary  means  of  safety  in  company  with  the 
sailors,  and  might  have  experienced  fear  and  anxiety  as  others, 
ver.  24.  He  affected  nothing  peculiar,  but  waited  on  the  help  of 
the  Lord.  But  when  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had 
assured  him  of  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  fellow- voyagers, 
then  he  prophesied  from  divine  authority,  and  the  result  con- 
firmed his  prophecy.  A servant  of  Jesus  follows  this  example, 
and  abstains  from  all  prophesyings  which  proceed  from  the 
human  will  or  an  excited  imagination.  We  are  directed  to  the 
Gospel,  and  our  work  ought  to  be  to  exhort  and  to  beseech  in 
Christ’s  stead.  But  if  God  calls  us  to  announce  something,  He 
will  know  how  to  accredit  us  (Apost.  Past.). 

An  angel  of  God , whose  I am , and  whom  I serve  (ver.  23). 
Blessed  is  every  one  who  can  coincide  in  the  confession  of  Paul, 
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ei  It  is  God,  whose  I am,  and  whom  I serve ; ” and  who,  amid 
all  that  may  occur  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  this  world,  can  use 
the  petition,  “ O God,  whose  I am,  and  whom  I serve,  preserve 
me”  (Rieger). 

Fear  not , Paul ; tliou  must  he  brought  before  Caesar  (ver.  24). 
Thus  the  apostle  was  not  particularly  anxious  about  his  life,  but 
about  the  design  of  his  life.  This  is  the  chief  anxiety  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  God,  that  God’s  purposes  be  not  injured  in 
him. — Behold , God  has  given  thee  all  those  who  sail  with  thee. 
Paul  must  thus  have  cared  and  prayed  for  his  fellow- voyagers. 
The  ungodly  are  benefited  by  the  righteous.  For  the  sake  of 
one  righteous  man,  a hundred  or  a thousand  are  preserved.  For 
the  sake  of  Lot,  Sodom  could  not  be  destroyed,  so  long  as  he 
dwelt  in  it.  Know  this,  ye  ungodly  and  proud  children  of  the 
world.  Ye  have  to  thank  the  insignificant  lights,  simple  Chris- 
tians despised  by  you,  a scorned  and  imprisoned  Paul,  that  ye 
are  permitted  to  cover  your  table,  to  breathe  the  air,  and  to  look 
at  the  sun  (Starke). — We  and  the  souls  entrusted  to  us  are  also, 
as  it  were,  in  a ship,  on  the  restless  and  dangerous  ocean  of  this 
world.  Let  us,  then,  so  long  as  we  are  with  them,  wrestle  un- 
ceasingly in  prayer,  and  so  labour  that  we  may  convey  them 
with  ourselves  as  a precious  gift  to  God ; that  we  may  secure  them 
and  ourselves  from  shipwreck  in  faith  and  from  eternal  destruc- 
tion ; and  that,  at  length,  when  the  vessel  of  life  is  broken  in 
pieces,  we  may  land  with  them  in  the  secure  haven  of  eternal 
life  (Apost.  Past.). 

Yet  we  must  be  stranded  on  an  island  (ver.  26).  O Lord, 
reveal  to  us  the  island  of  safety,  in  which  we,  according  to  Thy 
will,  may  repose  for  a while  in  the  restless  ocean  of  this  world, 
until  our  last  voyage  is  over,  and  we  can  call,  with  a look  to  an 
approaching  eternity,  Land  ! Land  ! u The  haven  is*in  all  the 
world,  when  we  lie  at  Thy  feet ; and  it  is  left  to  Thee  in  what 
manner  we  greet  it : if  only  Thine  eternal  kingdom  remains  to 
us,  all  else  is  to  us  the  same”  1 (Williger). 

And  when  the  fourteenth  night  came  (ver.  27).  O how  many 
sad  nights  have  there  been  in  the  meantime,  not  only  to  those 
who  sail  on  the  sea,  but  also  to  those  who  call  to  the  Lord  from 
the  depths,  and  wait  for  His  aid  from  one  morning  watch  to 
another ! (Rieger.) — We  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria.  It 
1 From  a German  hymn. 
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was  on  the  same  stormy  Adriatic  that  once  the  great  Csesar 
called  to  the  terrified  sailors,  u Steer  bravely,  you  carry  Csesar 
and  his  destinies.”  Paul  could  say  more  : he  could  address  the 
pilot,  “ Be  not  dismayed,  you  carry  Christ  and  His  salvation.” 

They  cast  out  four  anchors , and  waited  for  day  (ver.  29). 
The  spiritual  anchor  of  the  Christian — faith  with  living  hope — 
goes  not  downwards,  but  upwards,  Heb.  vi.  19  (Starke). — In 
the  night  we  wish  for  the  day,  though  we  have  already  slighted 
many  a day,  Eccles.  xi.  7 (Starke). 

But  the  sailors  sought  to  escape  out  of  the  ship  (ver.  30).  See 
how  faithfully  the  world  stands  the  test  in  the  time  of  need. 
Those  preachers  are  to  be  compared  to  those  timid  and  fugitive 
sailors,  who  in  the  time  of  need  fall  away,  and  desert  the  bark 
of  the  Church  committed  to  them,  John  xix.  13  (Starke). 

But  Paul  said , If  these  do  not  remain  in  the  ship , ye  cannot  he 
saved  (ver.  31).  Paul  had  a heart  full  of  faith  and  love  to  man. 
By  these  two  main-springs,  all  his  actions  were  regulated.  He 
had  himself  imbibed  the  strength  of  the  divine  promises ; there- 
fore he  was  undismayed  and  of  good  courage,  and  could  support 
and  comfort  all  his  companions.  God  had  given  him  all  the 
souls  in  the  ship  ; therefore  his  zeal  was  watchful  not  to  suffer 
any  one  of  them  to  perish,  and  he  urgently  warned  them  not  to 
go  out  of  the  ship  ; afterwards,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  food, 
and  urged  them  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  In  short,  he 
cared  for  their  safety  in  all  manner  of  ways.  We  learn  from 
this,  how  a teacher  may  become  a blessing  to  others  by  faith, 
experience,  and  true  love,  especially  in  times  of  need  and  danger 
(Apost.  Past.). 

Then  the  soldiers  cut  away  the  ropes  from  the  boat  (ver.  32). 
It  was  a strong  faith  which  did  that,  by  which  the  last  bridge 
was  broken  down  between  the  ship,  helplessly  lost,  and  the 
neighbouring  land.  The  centurion,  in  cutting  away  the  ropes 
of  the  life-boat  and  allowing  it  to  fall  into  the  sea,  embarked  with 
his  people  in  the  life-boat  of  Paul’s  words,  and  this  was  attached 
with  strong  ropes  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Almighty.  Cut 
away  the  ropes  from  every  bark  on  which,  besides  God,  thou 
placest  thy  confidence ; for  the  morning  light  will  break  in  upon 
thy  night,  so  that  thou  mayest  behold  the  glorious  help  of  God 
(Besser). 

There  shall  not  a hair  fall  from  the  head  of  any  of  you  (ver. 
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34).  How  wonderful  is  God  ! A prisoner  in  chains  can  be  a 
prophet  and  a saviour  to  those  who  have  bound  him,  Gen.  xli. 
12-14  (Starke). — In  great  danger,  we  should  remember  the 
omnipresence  and  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  that  the  hairs 
of  our  head  are  all  numbered,  Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18  (Starke). 

And  when  he  had  thus  spoken , he  took  bread  and  gave  thanks 
(ver.  35).  With  this  - grace,  Paul  became  as  a good  savour 
among  them  all  (Rieger). — This  early  meal  on  the  billow-tossed 
ship  is  by  Paul’s  thanksgiving  the  true  counterpart  of  the  gentle 
sleep  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  a pillow  in  the  ship,  when  the  waves 
covered  it,  Mark  iv.  38  (Besser). — The  whole  of  the  46th  Psalm 
is  here  appropriate.  This  was  in  very  deed  a heroic  meal 
(Lindhammer). 

They  were  all  of  good  courage  (ver.  36).  The  word  of  God 
imparts  true  courage,  and  a vlTord  spoken  in  season  is  as  apples 
of  gold  in  dishes  of  silver,  Prov.  xxv.  10.  u Therefore  let  your 
light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  Matt.  v.  16 
(Starke). 

They  cast  out  the  corn  into  the  sea  (ver.  38).  Behold,  O 
Christian,  these  men  cast  their  temporal  necessaries  from  them 
to  preserve  the  remnant  of  their  temporal  life,  and  wilt  thou  not 
let  thine  earthly  goods  go  to  preserve  thine  eternal  life  7 — 
u What  is  a man  profited  though  he  should  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?”  (Starke.) 

And  when  it  was  day  (ver.  39).  The  light  breaks  in  after  the 
darkness,  the  sun  arises  after  the  night ; and  our  troubles  will 
one  day  change,  and  come  to  an  end.  When  need  is  greatest, 
God  is  nearest  (Starke). — They  knew  not  the  land.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  is  the  pilgrim-hymn  of  Chytrseus  : u The  land 
is  near,  well-known  to  us,  thither  we  turn  the  bark”  (Besser). 

But  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners  (ver.  42). 
The  soldiers  were  anxious  on  account  of  their  responsibility  if 
one  of  their  prisoners  escaped,  and  hence  this  cruel  thought 
occurred  to  them.  Thus  many  a one  may  allow  himself  to  be 
misled  by  mistaken  zeal,  so  that  he  considers  one  side  of  a 
matter  only,  and  entirely  forgets  what  he  owes  to  others 
(Rieger). 

But  the  centurion , willing  to  save  Paul  (ver.  43).  Still,  at 
the  last  moment,  it  might  have  been  over  with  Paul,  had  not 
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God  inclined  the  heart  of  this  heathen  centurion  to  friendliness 
and  gratitude  toward  the  man,  who  had  become  dear  to  him  and 
respected  by  him  (Besser). 

On  the  whole  chapter. — The  good  counsel  of  a man  of  God  is 
not  to  he  despised  even  in  worldly  matters.  1.  Paul’s  counsel, 
ver.  10.  2.  The  objections  to  it,  ver.  11.  3.  The  consequences 
of  slighting  it,  vers.  13-43. — When  trouble  is  greatest , God  is 
nearest.  1.  Trouble  must  first  become  very  great,  in  order  that 
we  may  despair  of  ourselves,  vers.  16-23.  2.  God  then  helps 

those  who  believe  on  Him,  vers.  23-26,  31-44  (Lisco). — The 
dangerous  voyage  of  Paul  to  Rome , a type  of  many  a voyage 
of  the  hark  of  Christ.  1.  The  conflict  of  the  ship  with  the 
elements  : wind  and  waves,  vers.  14,  15.  2.  The  exertions  of 

the  sailors  : they  undergird  the  ship,  and  cast  the  furniture  into 
the  sea,  vers.  16—19.  3.  The  apparent  hopelessness  of  safety, 

ver.  20.  4.  The  wonderful  rescue : Paul’s  exhortation  and 

God’s  aid,  vers.  33-43  (Lisco). — Paul , an  example  of  Christian 
self-possession  in  a dangerous  situation.  1.  He  frustrates  faint- 
hearted and  pernicious  projects,  vers.  27-32.  2.  He  encourages 

desponding  minds,  vers.  33-38  (Lisco). — The  voyage  of  life. 
1.  The  setting  out.  The  various  changes  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, vers.  1,  2,  4-8.  The  friendships,  ver.  3.  The  first  clouds 
in  the  heavens,  vers.  9-15.  2.  Fear  and  hope.  The  fear  of 

unbelief,  vers.  16-20.  The  confidence  of  faith,  vers.  21-26. 
3.  The  contest  with  adversities.  Trouble  discloses  hearts,  vers. 
27-32.  Trouble  leads  to  God,  vers.  33-38.  4.  The  haven  of 

rest.  The  shipwreck  and  the  billows  of  death,  vers.  39-43.  The 
rescue  and  the  landing  on  the  unknown  land  of  rest  (Lisco). — 
Paul  in  the  storm , a noble  picture:  1.  Of  manly  courage  : his 
prudent  counsel,  ver.  10 ; his  presence  of  mind,  ver.  31.  2.  Of 

Christian  peace  of  mind  : his  friendly  address,  ver.  21  ; his 
confident  trust  in  God,  ver.  25.  3.  Of  apostolic  unction  : his 

prophetic  exhortation,  ver.  24 ; his  priestly  love-feast,  ver.  35. 
— Paul  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  God , tested  in  storm  and 
tempest.  1.  In  his  firm  believing  confidence  in  his  God  and 
Saviour.  2.  In  his  apostolic  pastoral  fidelity  to  the  souls  en- 
trusted to  him.  3.  In  his  undaunted  heroic  courage  amid  the 
storms  of  trial. — Paul  in  Adria , and  Christ  on  the  Lake  of  Gen - 
nesareth  ; or  the  great  servant  of  the  greater  Lord.  1.  The  critical 
calm  before  the  storm  : the  sleeping  Christ  and  the  imprisoned 
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Paul.  2.  The  majestic  sublimity  in  the  storm  : Christ  reproves 
His  weak  disciples,  and  Paul  encourages  the  dismayed  sailors. 
3.  The  wonderful  rescue  from  the  storm : Christ  rebukes  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  Paul  brings  his  shipwrecked  com- 
panions safely  to  land. — Paul  in  the  storm , a proof  liow  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  reflected  in  His  servant , 2 Cor.  iii.  15.  We  see 
reflected  in  the  apostle : 1.  Christ’s  prophetical  office : Paul’s 
warning,  ver.  10  ; and  his  promise,  ver.  25.  2.  Christ’s  priestly 

office  : Paul’s  pastoral  care,  ver.  21  ; his  love-feast,  vers.  34,  35  : 
compare  Christ  at  the  last  supper.  3.  Christ’s  kingly  office  : 
Paul’s  greatness  of  mind,  ver.  35  ; the  souls  given  to  him,  and 
rescued  for  his  sake,  vers.  24,  31. — Paid , the  apostle , on  the 
stormy  ocean;  or  a greater  than  Jonas  is  here . 1.  Jonas  flees 

from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; Paul  journeys  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord  toward  the  great  city  of  the  Gentiles.  2.  Jonas  brings 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  his  fellow- voyagers ; Paul  becomes  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  his  companions.  3.  Jonas  is  rescued  from 
the  jaws  of  death ; Paul  brings  276  souls  safe  to  land.  4.  Jonas 
goes  to  Nineveh  to  preach  repentance ; Paul  goes  to  Rome  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life. — Paul 
on  his  journey  to  Rome , a noble  example  how  the  Lord  is  mighty 
in  the  weakness  of  His  servant.  1.  As  a prisoner,  the  apostle 
journeys,  and  yet  as  a free  man  in  Christ,  free  from  fear,  living 
in  the  Spirit ; while  his  companions,  paralyzed  with  fear,  tremble 
in  deadly  anguish.  2.  As  one  ignorant  of  the  sea,  he  stands 
among  sailors ; and  yet  gives  them  the  most  rational  advice  in 
external  matters.  3.  AS  one  despised,  he  is  pushed  aside  by  the 
men  of  the  world ; and  yet  in  the  time  of  need,  he  is  the  com- 
fort and  the  support  of  all.  4.  As  one  shipwrecked,  he  is  cast 
ashore ; and  yet  he  brings  that  Gospel  ashore,  to  which  Rome 
and  the  whole  world  shall  be  subject. — Paul  in  the  storm;  or , 
if  God  be  for  us , who  can  be  against  us  ? 1.  Not  wind  and 

waves,  with  their  violence ; for  wind  and  waves  must  be  obedient 
to  the  Almighty.  2.  Not  men,  with  their  designs  and  plans ; 
for  the  Lord  says,  Resolve,  and  it  will  come  to  nothing.  3.  Not 
our  bwn  heart,  with  its  doubts  and  anxieties  ; for  comfort  comes 
from  above,  Fear  not. — The  Christian’s  comfort  and  means  of 
safety  on  the  stormy  voyage  of  life.  1.  Prudent  foresight  in  the 
uncertainty  of  earthly  things,  vers.  9,  10.  2.  Brotherly  union 

in  the  time  of  need,  vers.  21,  24,  30.  3.  Prompt  renunciation 
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of  the  possessions  of  this  world,  vers.  18,  19,  38.  4.  Cou- 
rageous trust  in  God  in  the  storms  of  temptation,  vers.  22-25. 

5.  Grateful  use  of  the  divine  means  of  grace,  vers.  34-36. 

6.  Hopeful  regard  toward  the  heavenly  land  of  rest,  ver.  44. — 
The  hark  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  this 
world.  1.  Its  dangers : contrary  winds,  vers.  4,  14 ; foolish 
guides,  vers.  11,  12  ; superfluous  possessions,  vers.  18,  19  ; dis- 
united associates,  vers.  30,  42  ; concealed  rocks,  vers.  39,  41. 
2.  Its  means  of  help  : the  testimony  of  pious  teachers,  vers.  9, 
21 ; the  prophecies  of  the  divine  word,  vers.  23,  24 ; the  com- 
forts of  the  holy  sacraments,  ver.  35  ; the  blessing  of  believing 
prayer,  ver.  35  ; the  rescuing  hand  of  Almighty  God,  vers.  24, 

34,  44. — u Though  mast  and  sail  he  broken , yet  God  does  not 

desert  His  own the  blessed  experience  of  the  children  of 
God,  vers.  39-44.  1.  In  the  billows  of  external  life.  2.  In  the 
storms  of  inward  temptations.  3.  In  the  contests  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. — The  comforting  exhortation  of  the  Lord  to  His 
servant  in  deadly  danger.  1.  He  imparts  to  him  the  testimony 
of  faithful  obedience  : u It  is  God,  whose  I am,  and  whom  I 
serve.”  2.  He  renews  to  him  the  promise  of  divine  guidance  : 
u Fear  not,  Paul;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Caesar.”  3.  He 
bestows  on  him  the  souls,  whom  he  bears  in  love  upon  his 
heart : u God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee.” — 
In  storms  and  dangers , hearts  are  disclosed.  1.  The  man  of  the 
world  in  his  nakedness  : his  want  of  counsel,  want  of  courage, 
and  want  of  love,  vers.  22,  30,  33,  42.  2.  The  Christian  in  his 

greatness:  trust  in  God,  presence  of  rhind,  and  love,  vers.  21- 
25,  31-35.  3.  The  Lord  in  His  glory : His  fearful  majesty, 

righteous  judgments,  and  compassionate  grace,  vers.  20,  24,  25, 

35,  44. — The  sea , a sublime  theatre  of  the  holy  acts  of  God  from 
of  old.  1.  Of  His  creative  power,  from  the  days  of  creation, 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters.  2.  Of  His 
retributive  justice,  from  the  days  of  the  flood.  3.  Of  His 
saving  grace,  from  the  days  of  Noah’s  rescue  and  Israel’s  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea. 
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B. 

Experiences  and  Actions  of  the  Apostle  at  Malta. 

Ciiap.  xxviii.  1-10. 

1 And  when  we  were  escaped  ashore,  we  learned  that  the  island  is  called 
Malta.  2 And  the  strangers  showed  to  us  no  small  philanthropy  ; for  they 
kindled  a fire  and  took  us  all  in,  because  of  the  rain  which  had  set  in,  and 
of  the  cold.  3 But  when  Paul  had  collected  together  a bundle  of  sticks 
and  laid  them  on  the  pile  of  wood,  there  came  out  a viper  from  the  heat, 
and  fastened  on  his  hand.  4 But  when  the  strangers  saw  the  beast  hanging 
on  his  hand,  they  said  among  themselves,  Certainly  this  man  is  a murderer, 
whom,  after  his  rescue  from  the  sea,  retribution  suffers  not  to  live.  5 But 
he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  suffered  no  harm.  6 But  they  ex- 
pected that  he  should  have  swollen  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly.  When, 
however,  they  waited  long  and  saw  that  no  harm  befell  him,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  said,  He  is  a god. 

7 In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  the  first  man  of  the  island,  named 
Publius,  had  an  estate ; who  received  us  and  lodged  us  three  days  cour- 
teously. 8 And  it  happened  that  the  father  of  Publius  was  sick  of  a fever 
and  dysentery ; to  whom  Paul  went  and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him 
and  healed  him.  9 Now  when  this  was  done,  the  rest  also  in  the  island  who 
had  diseases  came,  and  were  healed.  10  They  also  showed  us  many  honours  ; 
and  when  we  went  to  sea,  provided  us  with  what  was  necessary. 

Ver.  1.  is  better  attested  than  Wiyvu  a civ. 

Yer.  2.  ’A uot-^/otures  is  indeed  only  in  two  uncial  MSS.,  whereas  the 
majority  have  the  simple  verb  a,\pxursg ; but  the  dva  was  probably  omitted. 

Yer.  3.  ’E k is  only  in  cursive  MSS. : all  the  uncial  MSS.  have 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  And  when  we  were  escaped  ashore. — appa- 
rently by  inquiry  at  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  doubt- 
less drawn  to  the  coast  by  the  wreck  of  a ship.  The  island  was 
called  Melita.  Formerly,  this  island  was  not  universally  believed 
to  be  Malta,  but  sometimes  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Adriatic 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  now  called  Meleda.  At  first  Giorgi, 
a Venetian,  after  the  example  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenites, 
a Byzantine,  then  De  Rhoer,  a Dutchman,  several  Englishmen, 
as  for  example  Bryant,  and  also  D.  Paulus,  have  advocated  the 
opinion,  that  the  island  was  the  Illyrian  Meleda,  off  the  coast 
of  Ragusa.  The  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  was  a mistake  of 
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the  name  Adria,  chap,  xxvii.  27.  But  that  Malta  near  Sicily 
must  be  meant  is  no  longer  doubted,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider : 1.  That  Malta  lay  in  the  direction  of  a ship,  driven  by  a 
north-east  wind  from  Crete ; 2.  that  the  Alexandrian  ship,  on 
board  which  Paul  again  embarked,  w7ould  naturally  winter  at 
Malta,  and  not  at  Meleda ; 3.  that  the  voyage  to  Puteoli  does 
not  suit  a ship  sailing  from  Meleda,  but  one  sailing  from  Malta. 
The  island  of  Malta,  eight  square  (German)  miles  in  superficial 
area,  lies  about  fifteen  geographical  (German)  miles  from  Cape 
Passaro,  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  and  about  fifty  (German) 
miles  from  the  African  coast. 

2.  And  the  strangers. — Luke  calls  the  islanders  fiapfiapoL,  in 
reference  to  their  language,  because  they  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin.  That  the  expression  is  not  designed  to  denote  moral 
barbarism  and  want  of  culture  is  evident  from  ver.  2,  particularly 
from  ov  tt]v  rv^ovaav  ^CkavOpccTriav.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  islanders  were  of  Phoenician  descent,  their  mother-tongue 
was  without  doubt  a Punic  dialect. 

3.  There  came  a viper  out  of  the  heat. — The  serpent  (eyt3m 

denotes  the  female,  while  denotes  the  male)  was  without 
doubt  a species  of  adder  or  viper.  These  reptiles,  whenever  the 
temperature  falls  sensibly  below  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
district,  become  torpid.  This  serpent  was  apparently  in  such  a 
state,  but  was  roused  and  irritated  by  the  heat,  and  thus  fastened 
on  Paul’s  hand.  Certainly  Luke  does  not  expressly  say  that  it 
had  bitten  him  : and  on  this  account,  certain  interpreters  sup- 
pose that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  it  only  twined  itself 
round  his  hand.  However,  the  narrative — taking  into  consider- 
ation KaOrj^e  t^9  ^etpo9,  ver.  3 (it  attached  itself,  fastened  on 
his  hand),  /cpepdpLevov  e/c  t^9  9 auTofi,  ver.  4,  and  the  ex- 

pectation of  the  islanders  that  he  would  swell  and  fall  down 
dead — evidently  supposes  an  actual  bite ; just  as  the  last  cir- 
cumstance rests  on  experience,  that  the  bite  of  this  viper  was 
deadly.  If  notwithstanding  the  apostle  did  not  suffer  the  least 
harm,  we  must  suppose  a divine  preservation,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  of  Jesus,  Mark  xvi.  18. — There  are  now  no  poisonous 
adders  in  Malta  ; and  the  modern  Maltese  believe  that  since  Paul 
shook  the  viper  which  bit  him  into  the  fire,  the  whole  race  have 
lost  their  poison.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  in  other  dis- 
tricts, in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  cleared  and  the  cultivation 
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of  the  soil  is  increased,  poisonous  reptiles  disappear.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
vipers  have  gradually  disappeared,  as  the  island  became  more 
frequented  (Smith,  2d  Ed.  p.  146).  And  there  is  perhaps  no- 
where a surface  of  equal  extent  which  is  so  completely  cultivated, 
and  in  so  artificial  a state,  as  Malta  in  the  present  day. 

4.  The  first  man  of  the  island. — The  Roman  Publius  is  called 
6 TrpcoTos  TTjs  vrjaov.  This  cannot  refer  to  his  rank  on  account 
of  family  and  riches  ; for  if  so,  not  Publius,  but  his  father,  who 
was  then  alive,  would  be  the  first  man  of  the  island.  But  this 
designation  must  necessarily  rest  on  official  dignity  and  authority. 
He  was  doubtless  the  Roman  governor,  that  is,  the  legate  of  the 
praetor  of  Sicily,  to  whose  province  Malta  belonged.  There  is 
no  passage  in  any  ancient  writer,  where  this  designation  for  the 
governor  of  Malta  occurs,  and  from  which  Luke  might  have 
taken  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  two  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  Malta,  the  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin 
(the  latter  discovered  in  the  year  1747,  at  the  foot  of  a pillar  in 
Citta  Yecchia),  wdiich  contained  the  same  honorary  title,  Trp&Tos 
MeXiralcov , princeps.  These  inscriptions  thus  confirm  the  other- 
wise unusual  title  which  Luke  gives  to  this  man. — It  does  not 
clearly  appear  whom  Publius  received  as  guests.  Certainly 
which  occurs  here  (ver.  7),  is  usually  employed  in  this 
narrative  to  denote  the  whole  company  ; and  chiefly  on  this 
ground,  and  also  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  (only  three  days, 
whereas  the  abode  in  the  island  extended  to  three  months), 
Baumgarten  infers  that  Publius  received  all  the  276  persons. 
But  in  ver.  10, is  evidently  to  be  restricted  to  Paul  and  his 
intimate  friends,  for  it  can  only  be  understood  of  them,  and  not 
of  the  whole  276,  that  they  were  so  greatly  honoured  by  the 
islanders  : and  so  also  in  ver.  7 may  well  be  referred  only 
to  them  (Meyer).  Moreover,  in  ver.  2,  where  the  whole  com- 
pany are  meant,  it  is  expressly  said  irdvTes  97/xet?,  and  this  also 
might  have  been  expected  in  ver.  7,  especially  as  the  reception 
and  lodging  of  276  persons  on  one  property  was  much  more 
astonishing  than  the  assemblage  of  the  same  number  at  a fire  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  then  much  more  probable  that  Publius  re- 
ceived for  a few  days,  as  guests,  Paul,  Aristarchus,  and  Luke, 
and  perhaps  also  the  centurion  Julius. — As  regards  the  sickness 
of  the  father  of  Publius,  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  writer  of 
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the  New  Testament  uses  such  exact  technical  expressions  for 
diseases  as  Luke,  who  was  trained  as  a physician.  Formerly, 
it  was  maintained  that  a dry  climate  such  as  Malta  did  not 
generate  dysentery  and  inflammation  of  the  lower  bowels ; but 
recently  physicians,  resident  in  the  island,  have  shown  that  these 
diseases  are  by  no  means  uncommon  there  at  the  present  day 
(Hackett). 


DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  It  was  a double  testimony  of  God  in  favour  of  His  servant 
Paul,  that  he  was  not  only  himself  protected  from  injury  arising 
from  the  bite  of  the  venomous  serpent,  but  was  also  enabled  to 
heal  and  to  help  others.  The  honour  which  was  conferred  on 
him  and  his  companions  by  this,  pointed  in  fact  to  the  Lord. 

2.  How  much  moral  and  religious  truth  is  in  every  man ! 
That  there  is  a Al/o]  or  Nemesis,  i.e .,  a moral  law  of  nature 
which  the  transgressor  cannot  escape,  is  indelibly  engraven  on 
the  conscience.  But  how  great  is  the  distortion  of  the  truth  in 
the  natural  man  ! At  one  time,  they  regard  Paul  as  a murderer, 
because  one  evil  befell  him  after  another ; and  at  another  time, 
they  deify  him,  because  he  received  no  injury  from  the  bite  of 
the  serpent.  The  further  man  departs  from  the  truth,  the  more 
does  he  go  into  extremes. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

And  when  we  were  escaped  ashore  (ver.  1).  The  ship  was 
lost,  but  Paul  and  his  companions  were  saved.  Kingdoms  and 
principalities  sink,  but  the  Christian  Church  floats  ashore  and  is 
miraculously  preserved  (Starke). 

And  the  strangers  showed  to  us  no  small  kindness  (ver.  2). 
We  often  receive  the  greatest  kindness  from  those,  from  whom 
we  least  expect  it  (Starke). — Pity,  compassion,  and  kindness  are 
such  precious  virtues  that  the  Spirit  of  God  notices  and  praises 
them  even  when  found  among  heathens  and  barbarians  ; parti- 
cularly as  thanks  were  due  to  the  gracious  government  of  the 
Lord,  who  knew  by  means  of  them  to  procure  for  His  weary 
children  and  servants,  an  alleviation  in  their  distress.  If  God 
will  not  allow  a cup  of  cold  water  to  be  unrewarded,  should  not 
we  Christians,  to  wdiom  the  loving-kindness  and  mercy  of  God 
have  appeared,  excel  all  the  heathen  in  these  virtues  ? (Apost. 
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Past.) — Christian  dwellers  at  the  coast  may  learn  a Samaritan 
love  from  these  strangers  (Besser). 

There  came  out  a viper  and  fastened  on  his  hand  (ver.  3). 
When  the  Lord  will  accredit  His  apostle  among  these  strangers, 
He  first  of  all  sends  to  him  an  evil,  which  by  faith  he  overcomes, 
and  thereby  makes  an  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Our 
cross  is  thus  to  be  as  a bell  to  draw  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of 
men  toward  us ; and  the  faith  which  we  manifest  thereby,  or 
the  victory  which  we  gain  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  is  to  stir  up 
imitators  (Apost.  Past.). — The  serpent  hanging  on  the  hand  of 
Paul  was  a beautiful  bracelet  to  him  (Lindhammer). — How  many 
serpent-bites  wound  the  benevolent  hands  of  Christians,  but  only 
in  order  that  the  glory  of  God  may  be  manifest  in  them ; for 
Christians  cannot  be  poisoned  (Besser). 

This  man  must  be  a murderer , whom  retribution  suffers  not  to 
live  (ver.  4).  Thus  the  heathen  recognised  from  the  light  of 
nature,  that  God  is  unchangeable  in  His  righteousness  (Starke). 
— That  which  is  still  written  on  the  conscience  of  men  concern- 
ing retribution,  they  do  not  know  one  time  out  of  ten  how  to 
apply  properly  (Rieger). 

But  he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire  (ver.  5).  God  often 
makes  known  to  His  servants  that  Christ  has  restored  to  us 
the  lost  dominion  over  the  lower  animals,  Gen.  i.  26,  28,  ix.  2 ; 
1 Sam.  xvii.  34,  35  (Starke). — Then  was  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  Lord,  They  shall  tread  on  serpents,  Mark  xvi.  18 ; Luke 
x.  19.  There  are  now  no  venomous  serpents  in  Malta,  and, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  vipers  and 
adders  which  are  brought  to  the  island  lose  their  poison.  We 
expect  at  the  end  of  our  voyage  an  island  where  no  serpent  or 
viper  will  injure,  Isa.  xi.  18.  Until  then,  let  us  use  our  Chris- 
tian power,  and  cast  off  the  venomous  beast,  sin,  into  the  fire,  to 
which  it  belongs. — Paul  knew  that  he  must  come  to  Rome  as  a 
witness  of  Him  who  treads  on  serpents,  and  therefore  through 
faith  he  deprived  the  bite  of  the  serpent  of  its  venom,  Heb.  xi. 
33  (Besser). 

They  changed  their  minds , and  said , He  is  a god  (ver.  6).  The 
multitude  know  no  moderation ; it  either  exalts  one  to  heaven, 
or  thrusts  him  down  to  hell,  Acts  xiv.  12,  13  (Starke). — Here 
the  apostle  went  very  impressively  through  honour  and  dishonour. 
At  one  moment,  he  was  a murderer ; in  the  next,  he  is  called  a 
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god.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  passage  does  not  suggest  the 
slightest  emotion  which  the  one  or  the  other  produced  on  Paul. 
Thus  must  it  be  with  us,  through  the  grace  of  God.  We  must 
not  be  easily  affected  either  by  the  world’s  smiles,  or  by  the 
world’s  frowns  (Apost.  Past.). 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  the  father  of  Publius  was  sick : to 
whom  Paul  went  (ver.  7).  God  does  not  let  the  good  deeds 
shown  to  His  children  and  servants  go  unrewarded,  bodily  or 
spiritually,  Matt.  x.  42  (Starke). 

Now  when  this  was  done , there  came  others  also  who  had 
diseases , and  were  healed  (ver.  9).  It  is  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  that  no  real  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  or  more  dis- 
tinct offer  of  salvation  in  Christ,  is  mentioned  as  a consequence 
of  Paul’s  residence ; nothing  is  noticed  but  a concourse  of  people 
on  account  of  bodily  health ; at  which,  however,  an  opportunity 
for  inquiry  after  further  salvation  both  might  and  wTould  have 
been  afforded  (Rieger). — Men  take  much  trouble  to  obtain  a 
bodily  cure,  but  they  are  too  lazy  to  give  themselves  trouble  for 
the  cure  of  their  souls  (Starke). — A willing  servant  of  the  Lord 
is  ready  not  only  to  speak,  but  also,  if  needs  be,  to  be  silent. 
Thus  the  Gospel  has  its  season  (Williger). 

On  vers.  1—10. — How  foolishly  the  world  judges.  1.  In  its 
uncharitable  judgments,  ver.  4.  2.  In  its  favourable  judg- 
ments, ver.  6.  3.  Therefore,  undisturbed  by  the  judgments  of 

the  world,  do  thy  duty,  and  be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  vers. 
7—10  (Lisco). — The  virtue  of  hospitality.  1.  Esteemed  and 
practised  even  by  the  heathen.  2.  Much  more  suitable  and 
blessed  among  Christians  (Lisco). — The  perniciousness  of  super- 
stition. 1.  How  it  is  united  with  all  manner  of  uncharitableness, 
vers.  1-4.  2.  How  it  leads  to  all  manner  of  idolatrous  worship, 

vers.  5,  6 (Lisco). — How  the  Christian  finds  his  home  everywhere. 
1.  Everywhere  he  experiences  the  love  of  God.  2.  Everywhere 
he  finds  loving  hearts.  3.  Everywhere  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
showing  love  (Lisco). — The  people  of  Malta,  an  expressive  super- 
sentation  of  the  heathen  world.  1 . In  their  need  of  redemption : 
their  dark  superstition,  vers.  4-6 ; their  manifold  misery,  vers. 
8,  9.  2.  In  their  capability  of  redemption : their  friendly  hos- 

pitality, ver.  2 ; their  dim  knowledge  of  God,  ver.  4 ; their  lively 
susceptibility  for  the  impressions  of  the  divine,  ver.  6;  their 
earnest  desire  of  assistance,  ver.  9 ; their  childlike  gratitude  for 
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kindnesses  received,  ver.  10. — Paul  and  the  viper  ; or  the  servant 
of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  serpents . In  the  power  of  his  Lord 
(Mark  xvi.  18)  he  casts  from  him : 1.  The  venomous  serpent 
of  slander,  vers.  3,  4 ; 2.  The  shining  adder  of  flattery,  ver.  6 ; 

3.  The  dangerous  reptile  of  worldly  anxieties  and  cares,  vers.  8,  9. 

4.  The  old  serpent  of  sin  (’with  application  to  ver.  4,  u a mur- 
derer”).— PauVs  arrival  at  Malta ; a fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
u He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all 
thy  ways,”  Ps.  xci.  11.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  draws  him  out 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea ; protects  him  from  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents ; turns  the  hearts  of  barbarians  towards  him ; and  blesses 
the  curative  works  of  his  hands. — Paul  at  Malta;  a memorable 
picture  in  travel : wherein  we  recognise : 1.  The  lights  and  sha- 
dows of  the  heathen  world;  2.  The  sufferings  and  joys  of  the 
apostolic  office;  3.  The  wonderful  and  gracious  ways  of  the 
Lord. — Evil  report  and  good  report , 2 Cor.  vi.  8.  This  is  the 
manner  of  the  world,  the  calling  of  the  Christian,  and  the  will 
of  the  Lord. 


C. 

Conclusion  of  the  Journey  from  Malta  to  Rome. 

Chap,  xxviii.  11-15. 

11  But  after  three  months,  we  set  sail  in  a ship  of  Alexandria,  which 
had  wintered  in  the  island,  with  the  sign  of  the  Dioscuri.  12  And  landing 
at  Syracuse,  we  remained  there  three  days.  13  From  thence  we  came 
round  and  arrived  at  Rhegium  : and  after  one  day,  the  south  wind  having 
arisen,  we  came  on  the  second  day  to  Puteoli.  14  There  we  found  brethren, 
and  were  requested  to  remain  with  them  seven  days.  And  thus  we  came 
to  Rome.  15  From  thence  the  brethren,  having  heard  of  us,  came  to  meet 
us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Tabernse.  And  when  Paul  saw  them,  he 
thanked  God  and  obtained  confidence. 

EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  After  three  months. — If  the  commencement  of  the  voyage 
(chap,  xxvii.  9)  took  place  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (a.d.  61), 
and,  accordingly,  the  residence  at  Malta  embraced  November, 
December,  and  January,  the  journey  would  be  continued  in 
February  of  the  year  62.  The  ship  in  which  they  now  em- 
barked was  also  an  Alexandrian  vessel,  and  bore,  painted  or 
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engraven  on  its  prow,  the  sign  of  the  Dioscuri,  that  is,  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  tutelar  deities  of  voyagers  among  the  Greek 
and  Homan  sailors.  The  sign  of  a ship  is  called  to  7rapaar)pov ; 
here,  however,  7 rapacrrjpLw  appears  to  he  an  adjective : Dioscu- 
rorum  ejjigiebus  insignita.  Meyer’s  objection  to  its  being  con- 
sidered an  adjective,  that  7rapd(rr)pLo<;  adj.  is  always  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  is  unfounded  ; for  in  the  later  classics,  as  for  example 
Plutarch,  TrapdarjpLos  often  occurs  in  a good  sense : signifying 
insignis , conspicuus. 

2.  The  voyage  went  by  Syracuse,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Sicily,  distant  about  18  geographical  (German)  miles  north-east 
of  Malta  ; then  by  Rhegium  in  Lower  Italy,  opposite  the  north- 
west corner  of  Sicily,  to  Puteoli,  the  modern  Puzzuoli,  about  a 
(German)  mile  west. from  Naples.  The  three  days’  residence  at 
Syracuse  was  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  commerce.  The  mean- 
ing of  7 repiekOelv  is  doubtful : in  no  case  can  it  be  intended  to 
mean  that  they  sailed  round  Sicily  (De  Wette),  but  rather  that 
the  ship  was  obliged  to  tack  about  on  account  of  the  wind.  The 
voyage  from  Rhegium  to  Puteoli,  about  50  geographical  (Ger- 
man) miles,  in  less  than  two  days,  was  very  quick ; but  is 
explained  by  the  favourable  south  wind.  The  port  of  Puteoli 
was,  in  the  century  before  and  in  the  century  after  Christ,  the 
most  famous  in  the  western  coast  of  Lower  Italy,  particularly 
for  eastern  commerce.  Here  the  Egyptian  corn-ships  were  ac- 
customed to  unload.  It  was  the  custom  also  to  land  here  from 
Syria,  and  to  proceed  to  Rome  by  land. — See  Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii.  12,  1,  xviii.  7,  2 ; only  he  uses  the  Greek  name  Dicearchia. 

3.  And  thus  we  came  to  Rome , namely,  without  tarrying  any- 
where after  leaving  Puteoli.  This  is  said  proleptically ; after- 
wards, ver.  15  informs  us  that  Paul  was  greeted  and  joined  by 
Christians  from  Rome.  This  occurred  both  at  Appii  Forum 
and  at  Tres  Tabernse.  Appii  Forum  was  a small  town,  situated 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  about  43  Roman 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  led  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  and  was  named  after  Appius  Claudius  Csecus, 
its  builder.  Tres  Tabernse  was  an  inn  for  travellers,  ten  Roman 
miles  nearer  the  capital.  As  Paul  tarried  seven  days  at  Puteoli, 
the  news  of  his  arrival  might  soon  reach  Rome  by  the  Christians 
there,  so  that  the  Christians  could  come  from  Rome  to  meet  him, 
some  thirty,  and  others  forty,  Roman  miles. 
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DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

It  is  unity  and  relationship  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  men, 
though  unacquainted  with  each  other,  are  yet  so  known  to  each 
other  and  internally  near,  that  meeting  is  a joyful  discovery 
(ver.  14),  a refreshment  of  the  spirits,  and  an  increase  of 
courage  and  joyfulness  (ver.  15).  See  Rom.  i.  12. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

With  the  sign  of  the  Dioscuri  (Luther : the  banner  of  the 
twins,  ver.  11).  The  Dioscuri  were  esteemed  the  guardians  of 
seafaring  men ; but  the  true  banner,  under  which  Paul  sailed, 
was  the  banner  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  on  which  was  written, 
a By  this  sign,  thou  wilt  conquer.” — Castor  and  Pollux  are 
nothing  (1  Cor.  viii.  4)  ; but  all  the  ships  belong  to  the  Lord, 
and  no  idolatrous  banner  can  injure  those  who  sail  with  thank- 
fulness on  that  account.  A consolation  to  the  followers  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  go  forth  with  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  sail  in  ships  which  have  the  golden  calf  of  u Mammon  ” 
for  their  banner  (Besser). 

From  thence  to  Rliegium  (ver.  13).  According  to  this  narra- 
tive, the  apostle  journeyed  through  many  places ; but  it  is  not 
mentioned  that  anywhere  a special  blessing  resulted.  Paul  was 
one  bound,  he  could  not  do  as  he  would,  he  was  quiet  in  the 
Lord,  and  waited  on  His  intimation.  However  that  was  ful- 
filled which  the  Lord  promised  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  33  : u And 
when  this  cometh  to  pass,  lo,  it  will  come,  then  shall  they  know 
that  a prophet  hath  been  among  them.”  Thus  at  Malta.  Also 
the  other  places  here  mentioned  were  afterwards  filled  with 
the  Gospel.  We  ought  not  then  to  despond,  if  a perceptible 
blessing  does  not  immediately  appear  in  all  places,  where  the 
Lord  employs  us.  We  ought  to  commit  ourselves  and  our 
work  to  the  Lord.  The  seed  lies  for  a time,  but  at  a proper 
season  the  fruit  comes.  Many  a servant  of  Jesus  goes  to  his 
grave,  and  the  Lord  causes  the  seed  of  his  sermons,  tears, 
and  sufferings  to  flourish  only  after  his  departure  (Apost. 
Past.). 

There  we  found  brethren  (ver.  14).  God  has  His  hidden  ones 
everywhere.  Let  no  one  think,  u I am  left  alone,”  1 Kings  xix. 
14,  18  (Starke).  — Christians  are  spiritual  brethren,  begotten 
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by  one  Father,  of  one  seed  of  the  living  word ; they  have  one 
brother,  even  Christ;  and  they  expect  one  inheritance,  Rom. 
viii.  16.  Therefore  we  should  all  bear  brotherly  hearts  toward 
each  other,  Jas.  i.  18  (Starke). — The  hearts  of  Luke  and  Paul 
became  very  lively  when  they  found  brethren  at  Puteoli.  They 
pass  unnoticed  the  honour  at  Malta,  but  to  meet  with  the  chil- 
dren of  God  was  a true  treasure  found.  To  love  the  brethren, 
to  desire  their  fellowship,  and  to  refresh  ourselves  in  their  faith, 
is  still  a sure  sign  of  a heart  firm  in  the  true  faith.  Paul  took 
courage,  when,  after  a long  fellowship  with  rough  sailors,  he 
again  found  brethren ; and  remained  with  them  seven  days,  with- 
out doubt  to  observe  a Sabbath  with  them,  to  proclaim  to  them 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper.  May 
God,  through  His  Holy  Spirit,  preserve  in  us  this  true  love  to 
the  brethren  (Apost.  Past.). — And  so  we  came  to  Rome.  How 
would  the  heart  of  the  apostle  and  his  companions  beat,  in 
anxious  expectation,  when  the  heathen  imperial  city,  with  its 
cupolas  and  battlements,  lay  before  their  eyes ! But  also,  how 
would  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Caesar,  in  his  palace,  have  beat, 
had  he  a presentiment  that  at  this  hour,  in  the  form  of  a Jewish 
prisoner,  a power  entered  by  the  gates,  before  which  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  whole  heathen  world  was  to  sink  into  the  dust ! 
This  was  even  a more  decisive  moment  than  when,  formerly,  it 
was  said,  Hannibal  ante  portas. 

From  thence  the  brethren  came  to  meet  us  (ver.  15).  It  was 
a considerate  love  of  the  brethren  at  Rome,  a fruit  of  the  epistle 
written  before  this  to  them,  that  they,  by  coming  to  meet  Paul, 
refreshed  his  spirit.  So  there  are  many  things  which  cost 
nothing,  by  which  we  might  refresh  one  another,  in  the  course 
of  this  weary  life  (Rieger). — Then  Paul  thanked  God , and  took 
courage.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  hereby  indicate  that  Paul,  in 
all  these  trials  of  faith  hitherto  mentioned,  remained  a poor  man ; 
and  as  he  now  approached  Rome,  perhaps  it  was  with  him  as 
with  a delinquent  when  he  approaches  the  place  of  execution. 
How  many  things  may  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
and  what  traces  of  weak  faith  may  he  have  experienced ! There- 
fore God  bestowed  upon  him  new  strength  and  encouragement, 
by  means  of  the  believers  at  Rome  (Apost.  Past.). — With  this 
solemn  entrance  of  Paul,  as  accused  before  the  imperial  tribunal, 
but  yet  joined  by  his  friends,  we  are  reminded  of  Luther’s 
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entrance  into  Worms,  when  he  was  to  stand  his  trial  before  the 
emperor  (Williger). 

On  the  whole  section  (vers.  11-15). — The  blessing  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship , vers.  14,  15  (Lisco). — Christianity  forms  man- 
kind into  one  divine  family.  1.  This  was  already  intended  by 
creation.  2.  Enmity  has  come  into  the  world  through  sin. 
3.  Peace  shall  again  visit  the  earth  through  Christianity  (Lisco). 
— Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come. — 
Paul  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  1.  As  a homeless  stranger,  and 
yet  welcomed  by  loving  brethren.  2.  As  an  evil-doer  in  bonds, 
and  yet  with  the  gracious  testimony  of  God  in  his  heart.  3.  As 
an  offering  appointed  unto  death  (for  sooner  or  later  he  was  to 
lose  his  life  within  these  walls),  and  yet  a victorious  conqueror 
who  plants  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  citadel  of  heathen- 
ism.— The  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome  in  its  decisive  importance . 
1.  For  the  apostle:  the  aim  of  his  life  is  fulfilled,  and  the  end 
of  his  life  is  determined.  2.  For  the  Gentile  world  : it  becomes 
serious  with  its  gracious  invitation,  but  serious  also  with  the  set- 
ting of  its  glory.  3.  For  Judaism:  in  Pome  the  apostle  turns 
himself  for  the  last  time  to  his  people ; the  kingdom  now  comes 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  Rome  supplants  Jerusalem.  4.  For  Chris- 
tianity : in  Rome  bloody  contests  await  it,  but  also  most  glo- 
rious victories. — Paul’s  entrance  into  Rome , and  Christ! s entrance 
into  Jerusalem.  1.  The  servile  form  of  those  who  enter.  2.  The 
jubilee  of  the  reception.  3.  The  bloody  tribunal  in  the  back- 
ground.— The  brotherly  reception  of  Paul , a lively  image  of  the 
communion  of  saints ; as  it  unites  the  children  of  God,  overcomes 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  proclaims  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
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SECTION  Y. 

RESIDENCE  AND  ACTIVITY  OF  PAUL  AT  ROME  (CHAP. 

XXVIII.  16-8l). 

A. 

The  Discussions  of  Paul  with  the  Jews  at  Rome  end  with  the 
Rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  them . 

Chap,  xxviii.  16-29. 

16  But  when  we  came  to  Rome,  it  was  permitted  to  Paul  to  dwell  by 
himself  with  a soldier  who  guarded  him.  17  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  three 
days,  that  he  called  together  the  chief  among  the  Jews : and  when  they 
were  come  together,  he  said  to  them,  Men  and  brethren,  though  I have  done 
nothing  against  our  people  or  the  customs  of  the  fathers,  I have  been  de- 
livered a prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 18  Who, 
having  examined  me,  wished  to  release  me,  because  there  was  no  guilt 
worthy  of  death  in  me.  19  But  as  the  Jews  opposed  it,  I saw  myself  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  Csesar  ; not  as  if  I had  an  accusation  to  prefer  against 
my  nation.  20  For  this  reason  have  I called  for  you,  to  see  and  to  speak 
with  you  ; because  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I bear  on  me  this  chain. 

21  But  they  said  to  him,  We  have  neither  received  letters  from  Judea 
concerning  thee,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  brethren  come  who  has  showed  or 
spoken  any  evil  of  thee.  22  Yet  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 
thinkest ; for  concerning  this  sect,  it  is  known  to  us  that  it  is  everywhere 
spoken  against.  23  And  they  appointed  him  a day,  and  more  came  to  him 
to  his  lodging  ; to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  sought  to  convince  concerning  Jesus,  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.  24  And  some  were  convinced  by  what 
was  spoken,  but  others  believed  not.  25  But  when  they  were  discordant 
among  themselves,  they  went  away,  after  Paul  had  spoken  one  word : Well 
has  the  Holy  Ghost  spoken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  our  fathers,  saying, 
26  Go  ye  unto  this  people,  and  say,  With  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  not 
understand ; and  with  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive  : 27  For  the 
heart  of  this  people  has  become  fat,  and  they  hear  heavily  with  their  ears, 
and  their  eyes  have  they  closed  ; lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted, 
and  I should  heal  them.  28,  29  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you,  that  this 
salvation  of  God  has  been  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  also  hear  it. 

Yer.  16.  The  words  6 £x.cir6i>Tocpxog  Kccpi'dax s rovg  Ztopu'ovg  rep  orpetro- 
Kslocpxp  are  probably  spurious.  They  are  wanting  in  the  oldest  authorities, 
and  were  on  that  account  considered  spurious  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Gries- 
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bach,  and  have  been  erased  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  their  omission,  whereas  they  might  easily  have  been  inserted. 
Meyer  has  defended  the  genuineness  of  these  words,  yet  without  convincing 
reasons.  Also  here  the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  in  favour  of  the  criticism. 

Yer.  17.  A vrou  is  decidedly  better  attested  than  tou  Tlcz.v'kou. 

Yer.  23.  rH kou  is  not  externally  better  attested  than  faQou,  but  is  to  be 
preferred  from  internal  evidence,  because  fyna  is  an  unusual  word  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Yer.  25.  The  external  authorities  for  vifi.au  (textus  receptus)  and  for 
vfi.au  are  equal.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  have  preferred  vfi.au,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Alexandrian,  Yatican,  and  Sinaitic  MSS. ; however,  it  is 
very  possible  that  transcribers,  because  the  speech  is  a severe  reproof,  thought 
that  the  second  person  ought  to  be  put  in  place  of  the  original  first  person. 

Yer.  28.  The  three  oldest  MSS.,  including  the  Sinaitic,  have  tovto  to 
aarviptou,  which  is  to  be  considered,  with  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann,  as  the 
genuine  reading  ; for  the  omission  of  tovto  is  more  easily  explained  than  its 
insertion. 

Yer.  29.  K oil  tocvtoc  ccvtov  eiwrouTog,  ol  ’ lovhocloi,  toXAviu  s^ouTtg 

\u  kotvTols  ov^Twiv  is  spurious:  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.E.,  the  Sinaitic  MS., 
several  cursive  MSS.  and  versions ; it  is  found  in  G.H.,  which  have  the  in- 
terpolation in  ver.  16. 


EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  But  when  we  came  to  Rome. — Paul  entered  Rome  by  the 
Yia  Appia,  through  the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  the  Castrum 
Prsetorium,  built  by  Sejanus  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  lay  not 
far  distant  to  the  east.  The  words  o e/caTovTap^os — aTparo7re- 
Sap^M  are  indeed  spurious,  but  correct  in  point  of  fact ; for  the 
Prcefecti  prcetorio  had,  along  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
imperial  guard,  the  custody  of  prisoners  sent  from  the  provinces 
to  be  tried  before  the  emperor.  The  reason,  however,  why  Luke 
speaks  only  of  one  commander  (whereas  in  general  there  were 
two,  and  only  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  Burrus  Afranius  was 
appointed  sole  prefect),  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  in 
question  (ver.  16)  are  interpolated,  of  very  little  consequence. 
Also  the  reckoning  of  the  apostolic  chronology  (Anger  and 
Wieseler),  resting  on  the  fact  that  Burrus  Afranius  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  62,  or  in  the  month  of  March  of  that  year, 
after  which  the  command  was  again  shared  by  two  generals,  loses 
its  force,  inasmuch  as  the  statement  of  Luke,  which  was  com- 
bined with  that  date,  is  wanting. 

2.  It  was  permitted  Paul. — Paul  was  permitted  to  dwell  Ka6 ’ 
eavrov , i.e.j  not  only  apart  from  other  prisoners,  but  also,  as  is 
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evident  from  vers.  17  and  30,  in  a private  dwelling,  doubtless  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  prgetorium.  This  favour 
he  most  probably  owed  to  the  accompanying  information  of  the 
procurator  Festus,  and  to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  cen- 
turion Julius.  There  was  certainly  always  with  him  a praetorian 
soldier  who  guarded  him,  and  was,  according  to  the  Roman 
custom,  fastened  to  his  arm  by  a chain,  ver.  20.  Seneca,  Ep.  5 : 
Eadem  catena  et  custodiam  et  militem  copulat. 

3.  And  it  came  to  pass , after  three  days. — Three  days  after 
his  arrival,  Paul  invited  those  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Until  then  he  required  rest  after  his  journey,  and 
would  devote  himself  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  part  of  whom 
had  come  to  meet  him,  and  to  whose  society  he  had  for  years 
looked  forward  with  joy,  Rom.  i.  11.  But  his  first  step,  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  those  already  converted,  was,  according 
to  his  principle  and  custom,  directed  to  Israel.  And  as  Paul 
was  not  in  a condition  to  go  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  accord,  to 
visit  their  synagogues  as  he  did  in  other  places  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  so  nothing  remained  to  him  but  to  invite  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  Church  to  his  dwelling.  The  chief  of  the  Jews 
were  without  doubt  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues,  and  those 
who  were  socially  exalted.  And  these  accordingly  came  to 
him. 

4.  Men  and  brethren. — The  address  to  the  assembled  Jews 
(vers.  17-20)  was  essentially  of  a personal  nature,  and  was  de- 
signed to  oppose  the  prejudices  which  the  Roman  Jews  might 
have  entertained  against  Paul,  partly  from  his  imprisonment 
generally,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  appealed  to 
Caesar,  and  partly  from  the  slanders  which  might  have  been 
brought  from  Judea.  In  order  to  justify  himself  before  them, 
he  assures  them,  first,  that  his  imprisonment  and  deliverance 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  not  occasioned  by  any  offence 
against  the  people  of  Israel  or  against  the  law  of  Moses,  ver.  17. 
And  this  he  mentions  with  perfect  justice ; for  that  he  offended 
against  his  nation,  no  one  believes.  And  that  he,  by  his  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law,  attacked  the  law,  can  only  be 
maintained  under  a mistaken  notion  of  Paul’s  position  toward 
the  law.  Paul  acted  with  all  piety  to  the  law,  as  an  actual 
revelation  of  God ; and  he  attacked  not  the  Mosaic  religion  in 
itself,  but  only  its  sufficiency  for  justification  and  salvation. 
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Accordingly  what  Paul  here  asserts,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  truth. 

5.  Who  having  examined  me. — Paul  declares,  secondly  (vers. 
18,  19),  that  his  appeal  to  Caesar  was  rendered  unavoidable, 
because  a protest  had  been  entered  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
against  his  liberation,  whereas  the  Roman  authorities  judged  his 
liberation  to  be  just  in  itself ; but  that  his  object  was  not  to 
make  any  accusation  against  his  countrymen  to  Caesar.  Paul 
here  calls  Israel,  not  o Xao?  as  in  ver.  17,  but  to  edvos  yov;  be- 
cause he  had  them  in  view  not  as  the  people  of  God,  but  as  the 
people  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  toward  whom  he  had  behaved 
in  a patriotic  manner  before  the  Roman  government. — In  con- 
clusion, Paul  says,  thirdly,  ver.  20,  that  his  faithful  and  upright 
disposition  toward  his  people,  united  with  the  circumstance  that 
only  for  the  Messianic  hope  of  Israel  he  was  bound  with  this 
chain,  had  induced  him  to  invite  them,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  and  speak  with  them.  Ilepi/cet/mai , inasmuch  as  his  arm  was 
embraced  by  the  chain. 

6.  But  they  said  to  him. — The  reply  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
had  neither  by  writing  nor  by  word  of  mouth  heard  anything 
unfavourable  of  the  apostle,  has  been  much  impugned  as  his- 
torically incredible.  For  it  is  thought  that  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome  must  have,  at  all  events, 
received  communications  from  the  Sanhedrim  concerning  Paul. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  with  justice  been  observed,  that 
before  Paul’s  appeal,  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  no  reason 
to  write  to  the  Roman  Jewish  Church  about  him,  because  this 
turn  of  events  was  completely  unexpected  by  them ; and  that, 
after  the  appeal,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  inform  the 
Roman  Jews  before  the  personal  arrival  of  Paul  (Bengel, 
Meyer),  as  his  departure  probably  took  place  soon  after  his 
appeal.  It  is  certainly  more  surprising,  that  the  Roman  Jews 
had  not  privately  and  incidentally  heard  something  about  Paul 
from  Jews  coming  from  Palestine.  However,  they  do  not  say 
that  they  heard  nothing  whatever  of  Paul.  They  acknowledge 
(ver.  22)  that  they  were  well  aware  that  Christianity  was  every- 
where spoken  against.  Thus  they  heard  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  disputes  to  which  it  gave  rise  ; and  assuredly  also  must  have 
heard  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  Paul  in  particular. 
But  what  they  affirm  is  only  that  they  had  heard  nothing  evil, 
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nothing  morally  bad,  of  him.  And  this  declaration  might  pro- 
ceed partly  from  caution  toward  the  imperial  court  and  power, 
from  which  the  Roman  Jews  had  already  suffered  much,  and 
partly  from  a wish  to  encourage  Paul  to  an  unreserved  com- 
munication. If  the  speakers  are  silent  about  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  capital,  this,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
such  a capital  as  Rome,  may  the  less  surprise  us,  as  here  also 
there  appears  to  be  intentional  reserve.  If  a contradiction  be- 
tween this  ignorance  and  the  existence  of  a Christian  Church  at 
Rome  was  here  actually  obvious,  the  author  must  have  been 
extremely  short-sighted  to  forget  here,  in  ver.  22,  that  he  had 
only  seven  verses  before  spoken  of  the  Christian  Church  in  that 
place. 

7.  And  more  came  to  his  lodging . — On  the  second  occasion, 
there  were  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  but  many  others  with 
them.  This  time  Paul  delivered  a comprehensive  discourse 
which  lasted  all  day.  His  exposition  (i^erlOeTo)  was  twofold  : 
first  a testimony  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ( hia/JbapTvpeaOai ,),  i.e .,  an 
announcement  of  the  facts  of  redemption  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ ; and  secondly, 
an  argument  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Jesus, 
aiming  at  their  conviction  (7 relOeiv),  The  former  was  purely  a 
testimony  to  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth : the  latter  was  a 
declaration,  that  He  is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant ; and  on  this  the  strength  of  the  proof  was  founded. 

8.  And  some  were  convinced. — One  portion  of  the  hearers 
were  convinced  (eVei^o^To),  but  others  continued  in  unbelief. 
They  doubtless  expressed  themselves  loudly  on  the  opposite  side 
( do-v/jL(fxDvoL ).  To  the  expressions  of  unbelief  on  the  part  of 
those  present,  the  concluding  words  of  the  apostle  referred. 
'Priga  ev , after  so  many  words,  one  more,  but  that  a most 
weighty  word.  This  consisted  simply  in  the  quotation  of  a 
prophetical  expression  concerning  the  hardness  of  Israel,  which 
the  apostle  evidently  applies  to  the  present,  and  to  the  unbe- 
lievers among  those  assembled.  This  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text, especially  from  ver.  28,  and  from  Aca\w9,  which  indicates 
the  perfect  suitableness  and  appropriateness  of  the  prophecy. 
The  word  of  God  to  the  prophet  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10)  was  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  people  ; and  in  so  far  ekakrjcre — 7 rpo?  tol»9  7rare- 
pas  is  entirely  correct.  The  words  from  dicofj  to  the  close  are 
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given  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint.  Paul  referred  the  divine 
direction  n ropevOrjTi,,  etc.,  to  himself  and  his  mission.  Compare 
xxvi.  17. 

9.  Be  it  known  unto  you. — The  consequence  of  this  obduracy 
of  Israel  at  Rome  is,  that  this  salvation  of  God  ( rovro  to  acoTrj- 
piov , the  salvation  which  was  this  day  announced)  has  been  sent 
to  the  Gentiles.  'Aireo-rakr)  refers,  as  formerly  TropevOrjTL,  to 
the  apostolic  mission  of  Paul.  “Also”  with  “hear”  (/cat  aicov- 
govtcll ) places  God’s  offer  of  salvation,  along  with  the  corre- 
sponding reception  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  in  contrast 
with  the  ov  avvievac , /3apeco<;  afcovecv , etc.,  of  Israel : the  Gospel 
will  not  only  be  sent  to  them,  but  they  will  also  hear  it. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

1.  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  at  the  close  of  his  course, 
turns  himself  at  first  to  the  Israelites  at  Rome,  before  he  pro- 
claims the  kingdom  of  God  to  all  without  distinction,  in  parti- 
cular to  the  Gentiles.  Instead  of  finding  this  a stumblingblock, 
and  historically  unimaginable  in  the  “legally  free,  and  genuinely 
evangelical  and  universal  Paul,”  we  ought  rather  to  honour  in 
it  both  the  consistency  of  preaching  ’TovSalw  re  7 rpwrov  teal 
''EWrjvi , Rom.  i.  16,  and  also  the  tender  love  and  faithfulness 
toward  his  people,  flowing  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (compare 
Rom.  ix.  4,  5).  It  is  not  from  mere  natural  patriotism,  but  in 
truth  from  a love  for  Christ’s  sake,  indeed  a true  love  of  ene- 
mies, that  Paul,  after  he  had  suffered  so  much  from  his  people, 
is  nevertheless  far  removed  from  wishing  to  appear  in  any  way 
against  them  (ver.  19) ; on  the  contrary,  he  is  mindful  to  turn 
the  salvation  of  Christ  in  the  first  instance  toward  his  country- 
men. 

2.  Paul,  first  of  all,  justifies  himself  before  he  announces  the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews.  And  with  good  reason,  because  he  cannot 
expect  to  receive  a favourable  hearing  to  his  words,  if  they  are 
prejudiced  against  his  personal  character.  It  was  not  only  pru- 
dent, first  of  all,  to  clear  his  personal  character  before  them,  but 
it  entirely  corresponds  with  the  moral  character  of  Christ  and 
of  Christianity;  for  a corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit,  Matt.  vii.  18. 

3.  In  Rome,  Paul  at  last  experiences  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Gospel  is  too  strong  in  Israel.  Here  also  he  turns  himself 
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from  the  unbelieving  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  who  receive  the 
Gospel  in  a better  spirit. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

When  we  came  to  Rome , it  was  permitted  to  Paul  to  dwell  by 
himself  (ver.  16).  We  are  everywhere  happy,  if  we  possess  the 
grace  of  God  (Starke). — When  a man’s  ways  please  the  Lord, 
He  makes  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him  (Starke). — 
The  hand  of  God,  which,  according  to  His  counsel,  had  guided 
the  apostle  to  Jerusalem  and  on  his  difficult  journeys,  was  also 
in  Rome  ruling  over  him  (Apost.  Past.). 

And  it  came  to  pass , after  three  days , that  he  called  together 
the  chief  among  the  Jews  (ver.  17).  It  costs  no  small  struggle 
to  retain  affection  for  our  people  and  our  mother-church,  even 
although  evilly  treated  by  the  powerful  in  it  (Rieger). — He  who 
once  penned  the  incomparable  hymn  in  praise  of  that  love  which 
endure th  all  things  and  hopeth  all  things,  has  not  only  praised 
that  love,  but  also  exhibited  it  in  his  life,  by  ever  anew,  and  even 
after  the  saddest  experience  in  body  and  soul,  meeting  again, 
with  patience  and  hope,  the  most  deadly  enmity  of  his  own  bre- 
thren (Baumgarten). — Never  indeed  did  a teacher,  who  came  to 
a strange  place,  make  a more  wretched  appearance  in  -external 
things,  than  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  came  to  Rome.  And  yet 
no  one  has  effected  so  much  as  this  witness  of  Jesus  in  chains. 
For  inwardly  a fire  burned  within  him  to  testify  of  Jesus, — an 
earnest  desire  to  save  the  souls  even  of  his  bitterest  enemies ; and 
the  divine  call  directed  all  his  steps,  made  ways  for  him,  opened 
doors,  and  caused  his  paths  drop  fatness.  Thus  it  does  not 
matter  to  a teacher  what  kind  of  external  show  he  makes,  and 
with  what  parade  he  is  received  in  a new  place.  It  matters  only 
whether  he  is  a witness  of  Jesus,  whether  he  carries  the  cross 
after  the  Saviour,  whether  his  heart  burns  with  the  love  of  J esus, 
and  with  a desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls  (Apost.  Past.). 

Not  as  if  1 had  an  accusation  to  prefer  against  my  nation 
(ver.  19).  All  the  wickedness  of  his  enemies  could  not  produce 
revenge  in  him,  or  even  an  aversion  of  mind.  He  did  not  wish 
to  accuse,  but  to  convert  them.  This  was  an  actual  proof  how 
grace  mastered  nature,  and  how  the  love  of  Jesus  conquered  in 
him  all  pettishness,  selfishness,  and  self-exaltation  (Apost.  Past.). 

For  the  hope  of  Israel , I am  bound  with  this  chain  (ver.  20). 
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If  this  hope  flourishes  in  the  heart,  we  can  bear  our  chains  so 
much  the  more  easily  and  joyfully.  Also  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
the  messenger  of  Satan  with  his  buffetings,  can  be  overcome 
thereby  (Apost.  Past.). — The  iron  chains,  which  were  borne  for 
the  hope  of  Israel  by  a righteous  Israelite,  are  in  the  sight  of  the 
God  of  Israel  a greater  ornament  than  all  gold  chains  are  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  (Lindhammer). 

Concerning  this  sect , it  is  known  to  us  that  it  is  everywhere 
spoken  against  (ver.  22).  It  had  come  to  this  with  the  Jews, 
after  thirty  years’  gracious  visitation,  that  they  spoke  everywhere 
against  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  sign  of  Christ  predicted  by 
Simeon  (u  a sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against,”  Luke  ii.  24), 
was  set  up,  wherever  the  Jews  dwelt  from  Jerusalem,  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  (Besser). — The  poor  Jews  at  Rome  knew 
nothing  more  about  the  matter  of  which  Paul  treated,  than  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  called  a sect,  was  everywhere 
spoken  against.  This  is  the  danger  which  exists  when  men  rely 
too  much  on  the  judgment  of  others,  and  either  believe  loosely  in 
implicit  faith  what  others  believe,  or  reject  in  blind  zeal  what  the 
multitude  reject  (Apost.  Past.). — The  aged  Simeon  had  already 
recognised  that  Christ  should  be  set  up  for  a sign  which  shall 
be  spoken  against.  This  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  genuine 
Christians ; they  are  everywhere  spoken  against  by  the  whole 
world  (Gossner). — And  yet  the  doctrine  of  that  little  sect  has 
become  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  has  vanquished  the  enmity 
of  Israel  and  Rome,  without  sword  or  bow,  but  by  the  D avid- 
sling  of  the  divine  word  (Leonh.  and  Spieg.). 

And  persuaded  concerning  Jesus  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  (ver.  23).  There  is  no  better  means  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah,  than  to  lead  them  to  their 
law  and  to  the  prophets  (Starke). — From  morning  until  even- 
ing. Should  not  this  faithful  and  unwearied  labour  of  the 
apostle  shame  the  lukewarmness  of  those  teachers  who  restrict 
their  whole  ministry  to  the  pulpit,  and  think  it  a sin  to  open 
their  houses  to  the  awakened  for  instruction  ? (Apost.  Past.) — 
If  we  wish  to  know  Jesus  rightly,  and  to  come  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  through  Him,  we  must  thoroughly  search  the  word  and 
persevere  therein,  and  not  desist ; not  reading  the  word  hastily, 
but  with  all  diligence,  as  Paul  here  preaches  from  it  until  even- 
ing (Bogatsky). 
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Some  were  convinced  by  him  (ver.  24).  The  seed  of  the  word 
with  some  falls  by  the  wayside,  with  others  on  stony  ground,  and 
with  others  among  thorns,  but  here  and  there  on  good  ground. 
— To  the  one,  the  Gospel  is  the  savour  of  life  unto  life ; and  to 
the  others,  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  (Starke). 

But  when  they  were  discordant  among  themselves  (ver.  25). 
The  wickedness  and  malice  of  unbelievers  are  the  cause  why 
Christ,  who  is  our  peace  and  the  only  bond  of  holy  union,  be- 
comes an  occasion  of  dissension,  and  creates  strife  among;  those 
who  were  friends  before.  When  the  Jews  come  together  to  hear 
Paul,  they  are  of  one  mind ; but  when  they  have  heard  the  doc- 
trine of  reconciliation,  they  split  up  into  two  hostile  camps.  Yet 
we  must  not  think  that  this  discord  first  commenced  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  No ; the  discordance,  which  before 
was  concealed  in  the  heart,  does  then  appear,  as  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  does  not  bring  forth  new  colours,  but  only  reveals  their 
variety,  which  was  not  to  be  perceived  in  the  darkness  (Calvin). 

With  hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  not  understand  (ver.  26).  In 
a similar  manner  John  also  makes  a general  conclusion  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  John  xii.  37-39  (Williger). 

For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  hardened  (ver.  27).  When 
the  apostles  of  Jesus  speak  of  the  judgment  of  hardening,  they 
do  so  with  such  a view,  and  in  such  a manner,  that  it  must  be 
evident  how  God  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  destruction  of  such 
souls.  The  hardening  is  not  only  a natural  consequence  of  long- 
continued  despite  of  divine  grace,  but  also  a divine  judgment 
which  befalls  those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  We 
must  thus  preach  the  doctrine  of  hardening,  but  be  on  our  guard 
that  we  do  not  speak  harshly  against  God,  or  repel  thereby 
darkened  minds  (Apost.  Past.). 

Be  it  known  unto  you  that  this  salvation  of  God  has  been  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles  (ver.  28).  Even  behind  the  dark  night-piece 
of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  heaven  of  grace  again  reddens 
for  a sign  that  the  Lord  will  not  be  angry  for  ever,  but  will 
remember  His  covenant  and  the  sure  mercies  of  David  (Leonh. 
and  Spieg.). — Although  the  hearers  should  become  angry,  yet  we 
must  not  smooth  the  word  of  God  to  them  (Ezek.  xiii.  8).  If 
the  Jews  will  not  come  to  the  great  supper  of  God,  the  Gentiles 
will  fill  His  house,  Luke  xiv.  8 (Starke). — They  will  also  hear  it. 
Thus  we  are  included.  Blessed  be  God  ! (Besser.) 
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On  vers.  16-29. — Paul's  farewell  discourse  to  the  Jews  at 
Rome.  1.  A last  testimony  to  his  innocence  (vers.  17-20).  2.  A 
last  confession  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Messiah  (ver.  23).  3.  A 
last  effusion  of  love  toward  his  people  (vers.  17,  19,  20).  4.  A 

last  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  hardened  hearts  (vers.  1,  25-28). — 
The  chains  of  Paul  (ver.  20).  1.  A disgraceful  monument  for 

his  blinded  people.  2.  An  honourable  sign  for  the  faithful 
servant  of  God.  3.  A precious  comfort  for  all  who  suffer  on 
account  of  the  truth. — The  sect  which  is  everywhere  spoken 
against , proved  by  this  very  contradiction  of  the  world  to  be  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  1.  The  accusations,  coming  from  all 
sides  against  Christianity,  have  mutually  refuted  each  other : a 
proof  of  its  undeniable  truth.  2.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  ene- 
mies on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  little  company  of 
confessors  have  grown  up  to  be  the  wTorld-ruling  Church : a 
proof  of  its  indestructible  power  of  life. — The  twofold  fate  of  the 
word  of  God  wherever  it  is  preached , even  to  the  end  of  time.  To 
some,  it  is  a savour  of  life  unto  life ; to  others,  a savour  of 
death  unto  death. — The  terrible  judgment  of  obduracy.  1.  In- 
flicted, not  by  an  unmerciful  Creator,  but  by  a righteous  Judge. 
2.  Merited,  not  by  an  aggravated  sin,  but  by  a continued  resist- 
ance to  saving  grace.  3.  Announced,  not  to  cause  comfortless 
despondency,  but  wholesome  fear. — Be  it  known  therefore  unto 
you , that  this  salvation  of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles , and  they 
will  hear  it ; a warning  to  modern  Christianity.  1.  To  rebuke 
it  for  its  coldness  and  ingratitude.  2.  To  put  it  to  shame  by  the 
desire  of  salvation  among  the  heathen.  3.  To  warn  it  of  the 
impending  judgments  of  God,  Kev.  ii.  5. 

B. 

Paul  preaches  the  kingdom  of  God  for  the  space  of  two  years  at 
Rome , without  restraint , although  a prisoner. 

Chap,  xxviii.  30,  31. 

30  But  Paul  dwelt  for  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and 
received  all  who  came  in  unto  him,  31  Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  boldness,  without 
molestation. 
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EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Without  doubt,  the  Christians  at  Rome  paid  the  rent  for 
the  house  of  the  apostle,  as  he  himself,  being  a prisoner,  could 
earn  nothing  with  his  own  hands ; while  also  other  churches,  as 
the  church  of  Philippi,  supported  him  in  his  imprisonment. 

2.  The  book  did  not  certainly,  as  Schleiermacher  has  sup- 
posed, remain  unfinished  by  an  accidental  hindrance  on  the  part 
of  Luke  ; and  as  little  is  the  conclusion  of  it  lost,  as  Schott  has 
imagined.  For  the  observation,  which  Meyer  has  made,  is 
appropriate  and  correct,  that  the  two  last  verses  are  linguisti- 
cally sonorous  and  rounded,  and  form  a suitable  conclusion. 
Precisely  as  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel  (Luke  xxiv.  52,  53)  the 
employment  of  the  apostles,  during  a certain  space  of  time,  is 
mentioned  in  a participial  sentence ; so  here,  the  description  of 
the  activity  of  the  apostle,  during  a longer  period,  closes  with  a 
twofold  participial  clause. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHTS. 

We  are  certainly  grieved  to  miss  the  information  concerning 
the  final  determination  of  the  fate  of  Paul.  But  however  great 
and  faithful  Paul  was  in  his  apostolic  office,  yet  he  was  only  the 
herald,  and  not  the  Lord  and  King  Himself.  Jesus  Christ 
rules  as  King ; this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  book.  On  account 
of  the  chief  matter — that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  for  so  considerable  a time  preached  by  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  with- 
out hindrance — the  person  of  Paul  himself  steps  imperceptibly 
and  completely  into  the  background. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

But  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house , and 
received  all  who  came  unto  him  (ver.  30).  His  own  hired  house, 
and  liberty  to  dwell  there,  vras  a fortunate  consequence  of  the 
thorough  information  of  Festus  concerning  him,  and  thus  also  a 
happy  result  of  his  testimony  to  the  truth  borne  at  Caesarea. 
But  it  was  a state  which  required  money,  to  which  in  particular 
the  Philippians  willingly  contributed,  Phil.  iv.  10—14  (Rieger). — 
Nothing  so  hard  and  difficult  shall  occur  that  should  be  allowed 
to  turn  us  aside  from  our  calling,  Matt.  xi.  2 ; 1 Cor.  vii.  20 
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(Starke). — Paul  received  all  who  came  to  him.  What  a glorious 
character  of  a servant  of  Christ,  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
to  afford  free  access  to  every  one  who.  seeks  counsel  and  com- 
fort for  his  soul,  to  open  his  house  and  heart  to  all  who  wish  to 
be  saved ! It  is  not  good,  when  it  is  said  of  a minister  that  he 
is  difficult  of  access.  Our  Lord  Jesus  had  often  to  do  with 
hypocrites  and  deceivers,  but  He  always  knew  howto  meet  them 
beneficially,  and  His  language  was,  u Him  who  cometli  unto  Me, 
I will  in  no  wise  cast  out”  (Apost.  Past.). 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  (ver.  31).  God  opens  the 
door  to  His  word  in  a wonderful  and  unlooked-for  manner, 
chap.  xiv.  27  ; Col.  iv.  3.  When  the  Church  has  good  weather 
and  peace,  we  must  extend  the  truth,  and  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  future,  chap.  ix.  31.  Christ,  after  sending  the  Holy  Ghost, 
extended  His  Gospel  over  the  whole  world  not  with  arms  and 
weapons,  but  by  preaching,  and  has  hitherto  powerfully  pro- 
tected it  against  all  obstacles.  May  He  continue  doing  so,  and 
permit  His  word  to  be  everywhere  proclaimed  u unforbidden,” 
to  the  salvation  of  many  thousand  souls,  and  to  the  glory  of  His 
great  name  (Starke). — Preaching  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
all  joy  fulness  (Luther’s  translation).  His  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon,  written  at  Pome, 
all  of  which  exhale  the  oil  of  joy,  attest  this  joyfulness  of  the 
apostle,  with  which  Jesus  anointed  him  (Besser). — Unforbidden. 
At  this,  period,  this  was  a rare  blessing : teachers  then  rejoiced 
over  it  as  over  a great  possession,  and  carefully  redeemed  the  time 
in  which  they  could  enjoy  it.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  with 
our  established  liberty  almost  forgotten  the  greatness  of  this 
blessing.  While  we  have  time,  let  us  labour  and  do  good  (Apost. 
Past.). — Beautiful  termination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ! The 
course  of  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome ! When  will  it 
return  to  Jerusalem?  Thus  God  employed  His  most  gifted 
servants  to  minister  to  His  will  in  their  day  and  in  their  task. 
To  survey  the  whole  was  granted  to  none,  but  is  reserved  to  the 
Lord.  O God,  may  Thy  kingdom  come ! (Rieger.) — In  spite 
of  every  persecution,  the  Gospel  proceeded  so  systematically,  that 
Luke  can  conclude  his  apostolic  history  with  such  a word  as  an 
Amen  to  all  the  divine  promises.  Thus  the  end  of  the  book  is 
most  fitly  united  with  the  beginning,  chap.  i.  3 (Williger). — In 
the  rich  and  great  capital  of  the  world,  Paul  proclaims  the 
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power  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a spiritual  kingdom, 
whose  nature  and  fruits  are,  peace,  joy,  patience,  kindness,  good- 
ness, meekness,  chastity.  The  message  of  Christ,  the  King  of 
peace,  around  whom  all  things,  great  and  small,  individually 
and  collectively,  move  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  penetrates  even 
into  Caesar’s  palace  (Phil.  i.  13).  Thus  Paul  employs  the  time 
of  his  captivity  in  founding  the  important  church  at  Rome, 
which  henceforth  was  to  become  the  maternal  and.  missionary 
church  of  all  the  congregations  among  the  Gentiles  (Leonh.  and 
Spieg.). — Concerning  further  events,  Luke  is  silent,  for  he  did 
not  intend  to  write  a biography  of  Paul.  He  has  exhibited  the 
riches  of  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  course 
of  the  Church  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills : he  can  relate  nothing  greater,  and  Theophilus  has  read 
sufficient  in  order  to  close  with  a Hallelujah  (Besser). — Let  us 
then  emulate  Paul,  and  take  his  strong  adamantine  soul  for  our 
pattern,  in  order  that  we  may  follow  his  course  through  the 
stormy  ocean  of  this  life,  and  put  into  the  waveless  haven  of 
peace,  and  obtain  the  blessedness  which  God  has  prepared  for 
those  who  love  Him,  through  the  grace  and  kindness  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
lives  and  reigns  in  like  majesty  and  glory,  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  (Chrysostom). 

On  vers.  30,  31. — Paul  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
Pome.  1.  A glorious  fulfilment  of  what  God  had  promised  to 
His  servant  at  the  beginning,  chap.  ix.  15.  2.  A grand  prophecy 
of  the  future  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. — Paul  at 
Rome.  1.  A living  monument  of  divine  mercy.  2.  A shining 
example  of  apostolic  fidelity.  3.  A joyful  herald  of  the  universal 
kingdom  of  Christ.  4.  A warning  messenger  of  judgment  for 
dead  heathenism. — PauVs  two  years  ministry  at  Rome , the  crown 
of  his  apostolic  course.  1 . In  the  centre  of  the  heathen  world,  he 
erects  the  cross  of  Christ,  before  which  all  heathen  temples  shall 
sink  into  the  dust.  2.  Bound  in  body,  he  cares  in  true  pastoral 
love  for  his  distant  churches  (the  Epistles).  3.  Waiting  on  the 
call  of  the  Lord,  he  is  ready  to  seal  the  labour  of  his  life  with 
his  blood. — From  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  This  is  the  course  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1.  A painful  course,  full  of 
shame  and  persecution.  2.  A heroic  course,  full  of  the  power  of 
faith  and  the  glow  of  love.  3.  A victorious  course,  full  of  mighty 
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acts  and  divine  wonders.  4.  A blessed  course,  full  of  salvation 
and  grace  for  the  present  and  the  future. — Paul  the  'preacher  in 
chains ; or , the  word  of  God  is  not  hound.  It  is  bound  : 1.  To  no 
place  in  the  world : thrust  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  city  of  God, 
the  apostle  erects  his  pulpit  in  the  Gentile  capital  of  the  world. 

2.  By  no  power  of  the  world : the  power  of  Rome  was  as  little 
able  as  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  apostle. 

3.  To  no  man  in  the  world  : after  Paul  had  finished  his  course 
and  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
proceeded  victoriously  over  the  earth. — Paul , a prisoner  at  Rome , 
to-day , as  he  was  1800  years  ago.  Though  it  be  a gentle  and  be- 
coming imprisonment  as  formerly  under  the  Roman  empire,  still 
he  is  also  now  bound  under  the  spiritual  ruler  of  Rome.  1 . Paul, 
the  herald  of  evangelical  liberty,  bound  by  the  fetters  of  human 
ordinances.  2.  Paul,  the  preacher  of  justification  by  faith, 
bound  under  the  law  of  external  righteousness  of  works.  3.  Paul, 
the  man  of  apostolic  poverty  and  humility,  bound  beside  the 
splendour  and  pomp  of  the  Popish  dominion. — u Unforhiddenf 
the  significant  concluding  word  of  the  whole  apostolic  history. 

1.  A word  of  victory  over  ancient  Rome,  announcing  the  victory 
of  the  Gospel  over  all  the  opposition  of  Judaism  and  heathenism. 

2.  A word  of  warning  for  modern  Rome,  warning  it  of  the  vain  • 
and  wicked  attempt  to  repress  the  word  of  God.  3.  A word  of 
exhortation  to  the  evangelical  Church,  exhorting  it  to  the  grate- 
ful use  of  the  unforbidden  word  of  God.  4.  A word  of  promise 
for  the  Church  of  the  future,  pointing  to  the  fulness  of  time 
when  the  Gospel  will  have  conquered  the  world. — The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles , no  fragment.  The  conclusion  indeed  comes  to  us  too 
early : there  are  many  things  which  we  would  wish  to  ask  and  to 
know,  but  still  we  have  enough.  We  have,  1.  The  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail.  2.  The  mighty  acts  of  the  Saviour,  who  is  with 
His  people  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  3.  A mine  of 
wholesome  doctrine,  secure  comfort,  and  impressive  example  for 
the  Church  of  all  ages. — The  transition  of  the  apostolic  history  to 
Church  history.  1.  A retrogression  indeed  from  the  pentecostal 
time  of  the  first  miracles  of  the  Spirit,  from  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  first  faith,  from  the  youthful  period  of  the  first  love. 
2.  But,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  a progress  from 
patriarchal  narrowness  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth, 
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from  festive  inspiration  to  the  toil  and  labour  of  common  life, 
and  through  the  struggle  of  ages  to  the  final  victory,  when,  in 
the  triumphant  Church,  the  first  pentecostal  Church,  glorified, 
extended,  and  perfected,  will  be  restored. — The  quiet  disappear- 
ance of  the  Apostle  Paul  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  history.  1 . It 
points  to  the  exalted  Lord  of  the  Church,  who  abides,  although 
His  servants  disappear : Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  2.  It  points  to  the  blessed  rest,  into  which  the 
faithful  servants  of  God  are  permitted  to  enter,  after  the  well- 
concluded  day  of  work.  3.  It  points  to  the  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,  which  is  left  behind  to  us  from  these  first  chosen 
witnesses.  4.  It  points  to  the  great  day  of  eternity,  which  will 
bring  to  light  all  that  is  nowT  dark  in  the  providential  dispensa- 
tions toward  the  children  of  God,  and  in  the  history  of  His 
kingdom. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 


ERRATA. 

Page  63,  line  5,  for  “ into  chief  parts,”  read  “ into  two  chief  parts. 
Page  171,  line  9,  delete  the  words,  “ a term.” 
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the  Roman  Occupation;  IY.  Religion  during  the  Roman  Period;  Y.  Christianity 
under  the  Roman  Government ; VI.  The  Period  succeeding  the  Roman  Occupation  ; 
VII.  The  Mission  of  Ninian ; VIII.  The  Mission  of  Palladius  to  the  Scots ; IX.  The 
Mission  of  St  Patrick;  X.  Servanus,  Ternan,  and  Kentigern;  XI.  The.  Civil  History 
of  Scotland  during  the  Sixth  Century;  XII.  The  Mission  of  Columba;  XIII.  The 
Institution  at  Iona  ; XIY.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Iona ; XY.  The  Death  of 
Columba — His  Contemporaries;  XYI.  Events  succeeding  the  Death  of  Columba; 
XVII.  The  Mission  of  Aidan,  etc. ; XVIII.  The  Controversy  regarding  Easter  and 
the  Tonsure ; XIX.  The  Events  of  the  Eighth  Century ; XX.  The  Events  of  the 
Ninth  Century  ; XXI.  The  Events  of  the  Tenth  Century  ; XXII.  The  Events  of  the 
Eleventh  Century;  XXIII.  The  Events  of  the  first  half  of  the  Twelfth  Century — 
Dioceses  of  Orkney,  Caithness,  Ross,  Moray,  Aberdeen,  and  Brechin ; XXIV.  The 
first  half  of  the  Twelfth  Century — the  Diocese  of  St  Andrews;  XXV.  The  Closing 
History  of  the  Early  Church. 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

A HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE, 

By  WILLIAM  G.  J.  SHEDD,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  UNION  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 

Book  I.  Influence  of  Philosophical  Systems  upon  the  Construction  of  Christian  Doctrine  ; 
Book  II.  History  of  Apologies ; Book  III.  History  of  Theology  (Trinitarianism) 
and  Christology ; Book  IV.  History  of  Anthropology ; Book  V.  History  of  Soterio- 
logy ; Book  VI.  History  of  Eschatology  ; Book  VII.  History  of  Symbols. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

GERMAN  RATIONALISM: 

IN  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE.  A CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  18th  AND  19th  CENTURIES. 

By  Dr  K.  HAGENBACH. 

I.  Characteristics  of  the  18th  Century ; II.  A Brief  Survey  of  the  Rise  of  Rationalism  in 
Germany;  III.  Life  and  Manners  in  Germany,  1700-1750;  IV.  Pietism  and  its  Op- 
ponents ; V.  The  Pioneers  of  Rationalism ; VI.  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Age  ; 
VII.  Theological  Science,  including  Biblical  Criticism,  1700-50  ; VIII.  Lessing ; IX. 
Infidelity  carried  to  its  furthest  issue;  X.  Thoroughgoing  Protests  against  Infidelity; 
XI.  Half-way  Rationalism;  XII.  Zinzendorf;  XIII.  Swedenborg,  Stilling,  Lavater, 
etc.;  XIV.  Herder;  XV.  Kant;  XVI.  Schiller;  XVII.  Salzmann,  Campe,  Pestalozzi, 
Hamann,  and  Claudius;  XVIII.  Schelling  ; XIX.  Jacobi ; XX.  Fichte  ; XXI.  Richter, 
Goethe,  and  Novalis;  XXII.  Schleiermacher ; XXIII.  Hegel  and  his  Successors; 
XXIV.  Rise  of  the  Protestant  Spirit  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  18th 
and  19th  Centuries. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY,  NEW  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


In  two  vols.  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY: 

A REVIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DOCTRINAL  DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SINCE  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

Cha,pter  1.  The  Church  ; 2.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  ; 3.  The  Apostles’  Creed  ; 4.  The 
Apostolical  Fathers ; 5.  Heresies  of  the  Apostolical  Age ; 6.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries ; 7.  The  Church  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries ; 
8.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church;  9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  10.  The  Person 
of  Christ ; 11.  The  Pelagian  Controversy ; 12.  Worship  of  Saints  and  Images ; 
13.  The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  ; 14.  The  Scholastic  Theology  ; 15.  The 
Canon  Law;  16.  Witnesses  for  the  Truth  during  Middle  Ages;  17.  The  Church 
at  the  Reformation ; 18.  The  Council  of  Trent ; 19.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Fall ; 
20.  Doctrine  of  the  Will ; 21.  Justification  ; 22.  The  Sacramental  Principle ; 23.  The 
Socinian  Controversy ; 24.  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ; 25.  The  Arminian  Con- 
troversy ; 26.  Church  Government ; 27.  The  Erastian  Controversy. 


In  demy  8vo  (624  pages),  price  10s.  6d., 

THE  REFORMERS  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Chapter  1.  Leaders  of  the  Reformation ; 2.  Luther;  3.  The  Reformers  and  the  Doctrine  ; 
of  Assurance  ; 4.  Melancthon  and  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 5.  Zwingle  1 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  ; 6.  John  Calvin  ; 7.  Calvin  and  Beza  ; 8.  Calvin-  \ 
ism  and  Arminianism  ; 9.  Calvinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity ; j 
10.  Calvinism  and  its  Practical  Application ; 11.  The  Reformers  and  the  Lessons  ! 
from  their  History. 

‘ This  volume  is  a most  magnificent  vindication  of  the  Reformation,  in  both  its  men 
and  its  doctrines,  suited  to  the  present  time  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy.’ 

— Witness. 


In  one  vol.  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

DISCUSSIONS  m CHURCH  PRINCIPLES: 

POPISH,  ERASTIAN,  AND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Chapter  1.  The  Errors  of  Romanism ; 2.  Romanist  Theory  of  Development ; 3.  The 
Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  l'ope  ; 4.  The  Temporal  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 5.  The  j 
Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church ; 6.  Royal  Supremacy  in  Church  of  England ; , 

7.  Relation  between  Church  and  State;  8.  The  Westminster  Confession  on  Relation 
between  Church  and  State;  9.  Church  Power;  10.  Principles  of  the  Free  Church; 

11.  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  People  ; 12.  The  Principle  of  Non-Intrusion  ; 

13.  Patronage  and  Popular  Election. 


In  the  Press.  In  demy  8vo, 

INSPIRATION: 

THE  INFALLIBLE  TRUTH,  AND  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

By  JAMES  BANNERMAN,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  NEW  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 
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WORKS  OF  PATRICK  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Fourth  Edition, 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE, 

VIEWED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  WHOLE  SERIES  OF  THE 
DIVINE  DISPENSATIONS. 

‘ 1 now  say,  no  Biblical  student  should  be  without  Professor  Fairbairn’s  Typology.’ — 
Dr  S.  Lee,  in  his  ‘ Events  and  Times  of  the  Visions  of  Daniel .’ 

‘ As  the  product  of  the  labours  of  an  original  thinker,  and  of  a sound  theologian,  who 
has  at  the  same  time  scarcely  left  unexamined  one  previous  writer  on  the  subject,  ancient 
or  modern,  this  work  will  be  a most  valuable  accession  to  the  library  of  the  theological 
student.  As  a whole,  we  believe  it  may,  with  the  strictest  truth,  be  pronounced  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  published.’ — Record. 

‘ A work  fresh  and  comprehensive,  learned  and  sensible,  and  full  of  practical  religious 
feeling.’— r British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Third  Edition, 

EZEKIEL,  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  HIS  PROPHECY, 

AN  EXPOSITION;  WITH  A NEW  TRANSLATION. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

PROPHECY, 

VIEWED  IN  ITS  DISTINCTIVE  NATURE;  ITS  SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS 
AND  PROPER  INTERPRETATION. 

‘ Its  completeness,  its  clearness,  its  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  in  a 
systematic  way,  will  render  it,  I think,  the  standard  work  on  prophecy  from  this  time.’ — 
Rev.  Dr  Candlish. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d., 

HERMENEUTICAL  MANUAL; 

OR,  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXEGETICAL  STUDY  OF  THE. SCRIPTURES 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Part  I.  Discussion  of  Facts  and  Principles  bearing  on  the  Language  and  Interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Part  II.  Dissertations  on  particular  subjects  connected  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Part  III.  On  the  Use  made  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  in  the  Writings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

‘ Dr  Fairbairn  has  precisely  the  training  which  would  enable  him  to  give  a fresh  and 
suggestive  book  on  Hermeneutics.  Without  going  into  any  tedious  detail,  it  presents  the 
points  that  are  important  to  a student.  There  is  a breadth  of  view,  a clearness  and 
manliness  of  thought,  and  a ripeness  of  learning,  which  make  the  work  one  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  interest.  I consider  it  a very  valuable  addition  to  every  student’s  library.’ 
— Rev.  Dr  Moore , Author  of  the  able  Commentary  on  * The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration' 
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In  two  volumes,  demy  octavo,  price  21s., 

MEDIATORIAL  SOVEREIGNTY : 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  OLD  AND 
NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

By  GEORGE  STEWARD. 

‘ A large  and  exhaustive  work,  with  great  fulness  of  argument.’—  Christian  Remem- 
brancer. 

1 Certainly  one  of  the  books  of  the  age, — we  might  say,  of  the  century.  Anything  more 
massive,  comprehensive,  and  thoroughly  theological  we  cannot  name.  The  author  has 
achieved  a noble  triumph  on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  loves.’ — Christian  Witness. 

1 The  author  has  thrown  fi'esh  and  interesting  light  upon  many  points  of  scriptural 
theology.’ — Evangelical  M agazine. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d., 

A CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 

WITH  A NEW  TRANSLATION. 

By  JAMES  G.  MURPHT,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 

‘ Dr  Murphy  has  conferred  a great  service  on  a difficult  department  of  scriptural  learn- 
ing.’— Clerical  Journal. 

• A work  of  most  massive  scholarship,  abounding  in  rich  and  noble  thought,  and 
remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive.’ — Evangelical  Magazine. 

‘ This  is  emphatically  a great  work  ; the  subject  is  great,  and  so  is  the  management.’ 
— Christian  Witness. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  AND  THE 

REVELATION  OF  ST  JOHN  IN  THEIR  MUTUAL  RELATION. 

By  Professor  AUBERLEN. 

‘ One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  study  of  Apocalyptic  prophecy.  It  is  one  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  which  must  command  attention.  The  author  appears  to  us  to 
possess,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  those  faculties  of  head  and  heart  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  difficult  branch  of  sacred  exegesis.’ — Ecclesiastic. 


In  crown  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  7s.  6d., 

CHRIST’S  SECOND  COMING; 

WILL  IT  BE  PREMIL  L ENNIALP 

By  DAVID  BROWN,  D.D. 

‘ This  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most  able,  comprehensive,  and  conclusive  of 
the  numerous  works  which  the  millenarian  controversy  has  called  forth.  We  do  not 
know  any  single  volume  which  contains  so  full  and  satisfactory  a digest  of  the  reason- 
ings and  interpretations  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  side  of  the  question  on  which  Dr 
Brown  has  arrayed  himself,  are  accustomed  to  defend  their  position.’—  Watchman. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

THE  SINLESSNESS  OF  JESUS. 

AN  EVIDENCE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Dr  C.  ULLMANN. 

‘ We  warmly  recommend  this  beautiful  woi*k  as  eminently  fitted  to  diffuse,  among  those 
who  peruse  it,  a higher  appreciation  of  the  sinlessness  and  moral  eminence  of  Christ.’ — 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
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DR  LANGE’S  COMMENTARIES. 

%9  For  Dr  Lange’s  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  see  separate  Prospectus. 

In  three  vols.  8vo,  L.l,  11s.  6d., 

Theological  and  Hoiniletical  Commentary 

ON 

THE  GOSPELS  OF  ST  MATTHEW  AND  MARK. 

By  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BONN. 


In  two  vols.  8vo,  price  18s., 

Theological  and  Hoiniletical  Commentary 

OM  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST  LUKE. 

By  Dr  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE.  Edited  by  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D. 


In  two  vols.  8vo,  price  21s., 

Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary 

OH  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  Drs  LECHLER  and  GEROK. 

Edited  by  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D.  Translated  by  Key.  P.  J.  Gloag. 

‘ The  method  which  Professor  Lange  pursues  in  his  Commentary,  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly valuable  both  in  an  exegetical  and  practical  point  of  view.  Having  portioned  out  i 
the  original  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  into  sections,  according  to  the  contents  and  con-  i 
nection  of  the  passage,  he  subjects  it  to  a threefold  handling,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  and  applications  of  the  text.  First  of  all  we  have  a series  of  critical  notes,  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  bringing  all 
the  aids  which  exegesis  supplies  to  elucidate  and  exhibit  its  proper  meaning.  Next  we 
have  a series  of  doctrinal  reflections , suggested  by  the  passage  interpreted,  and  intended  j 
to  exhibit  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  truths  which  it  contains.  And  lastly,  we  have  j 
a series  of  homiletical  hints , founded  on  the  passage  elucidated.’ — Daily  Review. 


In  four  volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  24s.,  Cheap  Edition, 

Biblical  Commentary 

ON 

THE  GOSPELS  AND  ACTS. 

By  Dr  H.  OLSHADSEN. 

4 Olshansen  is  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  pious  hearts  of  Germany  will  long 
remember  with  affection  and  veneration.  . . On  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 

of  Christianity,  Olshausen  is  as  fixed  and  as  stable  as  the  Bock  on  which  the  Church  is 
built.  The  consciousness  of  sin  is,  as  his  translator  well  remarks, 41  the  pivot  in  Olshausen’s 
mind  which  moves  all  the  rest;”  deep  inward  experiences,  and  the  pressing  need  of  a 
Bedeemer,  make  him  ever  feel  and  ever  avow  that  we  are  not  following  cunningly  devised 
fables,  but  real,  substantial,  and  vital  truths,  which  breathe  and  burn  "through  every  page 
of  the  blessed  Gospels.’ — Christian  Observer. 
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In  two  volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

MODERN  PANTHEISM: 

ESSAY  ON  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  M.  EMILE  SAISSET, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  LETTERS  IN  PARIS. 

Cranslatet  from  t|je  jFrenclj. 

WITH  MARGINAL  ANALYSIS,  NOTES,  CRITICAL  ESSAY,  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  APPENDIX. 

The  original  draft  of  this  work  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  on  the  following  subject : Examen  Critique  des  Principaux  Systemes 
Modernes  de  Theodicee.  The  second  edition  carried  off  the  first  of  the  great  Monthyon 
Prizes  of  the  French  Academy. 

This  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  a noble  testimony  of  reason  to  the  Personality  of 
God.  The  Metaphysics  of  Pantheism,  from  Spinoza  to  Hegel,  are  accurately  analyzed. 
The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Theistic  systems  of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz, 
and  Newton,  are  tested  and  ascertained.  M.  Saisset  has  shown  that  Pantheism  alternately 
dilates  the  Being  of  beings  into  the  monstrous  God  who  is  All,  or  dilutes  Him  into  the 
shadowy  God,  who  is  nothing ; that  it  is  founded  upon  precarious  deductions  from  that 
experience  which  it  condemns  ; that  its  vaunted  principles  are  word-jugglings,  false  to  the 
verge  of  madness ; that  it  leads  the  soul  to  an  abyss  of  darkness,  without  morality,  im- 
mortality, or  God.  He  has  done  this,  not  merely  by  demonstrating  the  impotence  of 
human  reason,  but  with  metaphysical  good  sense  as  well  as  subtlety,  showing  that  God  is 
light  as  well  as  darkness,  and  that  reason  has  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness. 

‘ As  a handbook  to  the  theological  side  of  modern  speculation,  it  is  a most  valuable 
addition  to  philosophical  literature.  The  translation  is  clear  and,  at  the  same  time, 
idiomatic;  it  is  English  in  its  language,  French  in  the  transparency  of  its  expression.’ — 
Saturday  Review. 

‘M.  Saisset  is  as  honest  and  impartial  as  a critic  can  be.’ — Rev.  F.  I).  Maurice. 

‘We  have  in  this  book  a great  work  well  translated  and  carefully  edited.  Some  pas- 
sages there  are  in  the  text,  never  in  the  notes,  which  a Christian  will  suspect  as  erroneous, 
or  lament  as  deficient.  But  to  those  great  truths  which  Aquinas  has  called  “the  preamble 
of  the  faith,”  it  forms  a solid  and  beautiful  testimony.’ — Christian  Remembrancer. 


In  crown  octavo,  price  6s., 

THE  REDEEMER: 

DISCOURSES  BY  E.  DE  PRESSENSE,  D.D. 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  BY  W.  LINDSAY  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

‘ The  whole  volume  is  marked  by  a rare  richness  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  by 
a high  and  fervid  eloquence.’ — Evangelical  Magazine. 

‘ De  Pressensd  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  fearless,  and  eloquent  defenders 
of  evangelical  truth  and  the  claims  of  the  Bible  ; a man  of  high  culture  and  large  intellec- 
tual resources,  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  clear,  pointed,  and  eloquent  discourse, 
he  has  ever  shown  himself  ready  to  consecrate  his  best  energies  to  the  defence  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.’ — Dr  Lindsay  Alexander. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd., 

THE  RELIGIONS  BEFORE  CHRIST: 

BEING  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE 
CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

‘ Stamped  with  the  true  genius  of  a historian,  and  imbued  with  the  devoutness  of  a 
Christian.’ — Patriot. 
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In  demy  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  10s,  6d., 

THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY: 

A COMPENDIUM  OF  CRITICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
HISTORICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

By  Dr  J.  H.  A.  EBRARD, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ERLANGEN. 

‘ Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  republication  in  English  of  this 
admirable  work.  It  has  long  been  highly  valued  in  Germany,  and  has  done  most  effective 

service  against  the  many  assailants  of  the  Gospels  in  that  country We  are 

heartily  glad  that  such  a thorough  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  vital  subject  of  the 
Gospels  should  at  this  moment  have  been  presented  to  the  British  public,  and  we 
anticipate  much  good  from  it,  in  view  of  the  attacks  which  have  already  been  made,  and 
which  will  doubtless  for  a time  be  continued,  on  the  inestimably  precious  records  of  our 
Saviour’s  life.  The  plan  of  Dr  Ebrard  leads  him  to  divide  his  work  into  two  parts,  the 
first  treating  of  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  second  dealing  with  the  critical 
questions  connected  with  their  authorship  and  origin.  In  both  divisions  we  have  much 
valuable  information  conveyed  in  a somewhat  livelier  style  than  is  common  among  German 
writers.  The  whole  work  is  so  translated  and  edited  as  to  merit  our  warm  commenda- 
tion.’— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

‘ Executed  with  the  hand  of  a master ; Ebrard  is  on  countless  matters  of  detail,  as 
well  as  principle,  invaluable.  Left  our  University  students  acquaint  themselves  with  such 
a work  as  this,  and  they  will  find  their  own  way  safely  to  the  rest  of  our  Gospel  literature.’ 
— Literary  Churchman. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST  JOHN. 

‘ Dr  Ebrard  is  one  of  the  finest  of  German  evangelical  scholars  in  the  department  of 
philology  and  criticism.  He  has  comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  and  is  eminent  for 
spiritual  insight  and  theological  depth.’ — Nonconformist. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d.  each,  Vols.  1st  and  2d, 

BIBLICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

By  Professors  KEIL  and  DELITZSCH. 

‘ There  is  a life  in  the  criticisms,  a happy  realizing  power  in  the  words,  which  will 
make  this  work  most  acceptable.  The  Commentary,  while  it  is  verbal  and  critical,  has 
also  the  faculty  of  gathering  up  and  generalizing  the  lesson  and  the  story,  which  will 
add  immensely  to  its  value.  It  aims  to  be  an  exegetical  handbook,  by  which  some  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  of  salvation  may  be  obtained  from  a study 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  teachings.’ — Eclectic  Review. 

‘ We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  to  the  clergy  and  others  who  desire  to  study 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God' — Scottish  Guardian. 


In  two  volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 

REFORMERS  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION: 

PRINCIPALLY  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

By  Dr  CARL  ULLMANN. 

‘ Beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  recent  theology  of  Gennany,  and  a 
masterpiece  of  historical  research  and  composition,  as  profound  as  it  is  clear.’ — Dr  Schaj}. 
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In  eight  vols.  demy  8vo,  L.4,  4s., 

THE  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 

By  RUDOLPH  STIER,  D.D., 

DOCTOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHKEUDITZ. 

‘We  know  no  work  that  contains,  within  anything  like  the  same  compass,  so  many 
pregnant  instances  of  what  true  genius  under  chastened  submission  to  the  control  of  a 
sound  philology,  and  gratefully  accepting  the  seasonable  and  suitable  helps  of  a whole- 
some erudition,  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  spiritual  exegesis  of  the  sacred  volume.  Every 
page  is  fretted  and  studded  with  lines  and  forms  of  the  most  alluring  beauty.  At  every 
step  the  reader  is  constrained  to  pause  and  ponder,  lest  he  should  overlook  one  or  other 
of  the  many  precious  blossoms  that,  in  the  most  dazzling  profusion,  are  scattered  around 
his  path.  We  venture  to  predict  that  his  “Words  of  Jesus”  are  destined  to  produce  a 
great  and  happy  revolution  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  country.’ 
— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

‘One  of  the  most  precious  books  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.’ — Arch- 
deacon Hare. 

‘ Dr  Stier  brings  to  the  exposition  of  our  Lord’s  discourses  sound  learning,  a vigorous 
understanding,  and  a quick  discernment;  but  what  is  better,  he  brings  also  a devout  mind, 
and  a habit  of  thought  spiritual  and  deferential  to  the  truth.’ — Evangelical  Christendom. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

In  one  vol.  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d., 

THE  WORDS  OF  THE  RISEN  SAVIOUR, 

AND 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JAMES. 

‘ This  volume  is  in  all  respects  alike  remarkable  and  valuable.  We  are  unable  to 
name  any  exposition  so  novel,  so  striking,  so  instructive,  and  so  edifying.  It  cannot  fail 
to  bring  forward  those  portions  of  Scripture — portions  of  infinite  moment — which  have 
hitherto,  in  a great  degree,  been  neglected.  The  exposition  is  everywhere  most  excellent, 
and  adapted  to  be  helpful  to  the  public  instructor  as  well  as  to  the  private  student.  . . 

The  latter  half  of  this  volume  consists  of  thirty-two  discourses  expounding  the  Epistle  of 
James.  By  these  sermons  we  set  great  store.  Nothing  can  be  more  full,  clear,  scrip- 
tural, and  practical.’ — Christian  Witness. 


In  one  thick  volume.  Fifth  Edition.  12s. 

A GRAMMAR  QF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DICTION. 

INTENDED  AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 
OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  DR  G.  B.  WINER. 

Extract  from  letter  from  the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  Christian  Advocate: — 

‘ It  is  a subject  of  sincere  pleasure  to  all  critics  of  the  sacred  text  that  this  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  treatise  is  at  length  in  a fair  way  of  becoming  familiar  to  England  as  it  has 
long  been  to  Germany ; 1 have  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  my  divinity  class.’ 

1 This  is  the  standard  classical  work  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
of  course  indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  prosecute  intelligently  the  critical  study 
of  the  most  important  portion  of  the  inspired  record.  It  is  a great  service  to  render  such 
a work  accessible  to  the  English  reader.’ — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

‘We  gladly  welcome  the  appearance  of  Winer’s  great  work  in  an  English  translation, 
and  most  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  attain  to  a sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  We  need  not  say  it  is  the  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  all  others,  but  so  superior  as  to  be  by  common 
consent  the  one  work  of  reference  on  the  subject.  No  other  could  be  mentioned  with  it.’ 
— Literary  Churchman. 
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WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  H.  KURTZ,  D.D, 


In  three  volumes,  price  L.l,  11s.  6d., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  COVENANT: 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

4 It  is  intended  to  form  a full  and  complete  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  embracing 
every  subject  that  comes  within  that  range,  shirking  no  difficulty,  ignoring  no  disputed 
point.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  describe  the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  develop- 
ments by  which  God  prepared  the  way,  by  successive  revelations,  for  the  great  end  of  all 
— the  manifestation  of  Himself  in  a human  form.  The  work  is  thus  essentially  a history. 
Not  only  are  there  full  critical  and  philological  investigations  into  the  meaning  of  difficult 
words  and  phrases — not  only  are  the  geographical  and  historical  notices  most  valuable, 
as  giving  a resume  of  the  most  recent  investigations  and  conclusions — but  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  narrative  is  eminently  manly  and  Christian.’ — Church  of  England  Monthly 
Review. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d., 

SACRIFICIAL  WORSHIP  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Book  I.  General  Basis  of  the  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Persons  j 
Sacrificing  ; the  Place  of  Sacrifice  ; the  Various  Kinds  of  Sacrifice. 

Book  II.  The  Bleeding  Sacrifice ; Part  1st,  the  Ritual  of  the  Sacrifice;  Part  2d,  Varieties 
of  the  Bleeding  Sacrifice. 

Book  III.  The  Bloodless  Sacrifice. 

Book  IV.  Modification  of  the  Sacrificial  Worship  in  connection  with  Special  Seasons 
and  Circumstances. 


In  two  vols.  demy  8vo,  price  15s., 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Either  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  first  volume  includes  the  period  prior,  and  the  second  that  subsequent , to  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  work  is  now  very  generally  used  as  a text-book  in  colleges  and  higher  schools. 

4 This  work  of  Dr  Kurtz  is  executed  with  great  diligence  and  care,  exhibiting  an  accurate 
collection  of  facts,  and  a succinct  though  full  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 

Church,  both  external  and  internal The  work  is  distinguished  for  the  moderation  and 

charity  of  its  expressions,  and  for  a spirit  which  is  truly  Christian.’ — English  Churchman. 


In  three  volumes,  8vo,  price  27s., 

THE  APOSTOLIC  HISTORY: 

i BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH, 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  A COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  Professor  BAUMGARTEN. 

4 We  have  felt  devoutly  thankful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  raised  up 
a champion  able  to  meet,  by  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  at  once  so  profoundly  scientific  and 
sublimely  Christian  as  that  before  us,  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  our  times.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  expressing  our  modest  conviction,  that  in  no  previously 
uninspired  portion  of  her  history  has  the  Church  of  Christ  possessed  such  means  as  are 
here  afforded  her,  of  gaining  a true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  her  own  glorious  archives.’ 
— Eclectic  Review. 
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In  five  volumes,  demy  8vo,  L.2,  12s.  6d., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE 

DOCTRINE  OP  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Dr  J.  A.  DORNER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  GOTTINGEN. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  A 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  CONTROVERSIES  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  AGITATED  IN  BRITAIN  SINCE  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 

By  the  Rev.  Dr  Fairbairn,  Author  of  ‘ The  Typology  of  Scripture,’  etc. 

‘ We  earnestly  recommend  this  most  valuable  and  important  work  to  the  attention  of 
all  theological  students.  So  great  a mass  of  learning  and  thought,  so  ably  set  forth,  has 
never  before  been  presented  to  English  readers,  at  least  on  this  subject.’ — Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

By  OTTO  VON  GERLACH. 

‘ This  work  possesses  a high  character  among  the  Evangelical  parties  in  Germany.  It 
is  decidedly  orthodox  and  conservative  in  its  statements ; and  its  spirit  and  its  publication 
here  will  confer  a great  service  on  sacred  literature.’ — Clerical  Journal. 


WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  THOLUCK. 


In  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTARY 

ON 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

1 Its  learning  is  exhaustive,  it  avoids  no  difficulties,  and  in  its  exegesis  it  seizes  always 
the  kernel  of  a passage,  and  thoroughly  and  soundly  builds  up  a fair  and  complete  expo- 
sition.’— London  Guardian. 


In  one  volume,  price  9s., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OP  ST  JOHN. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  CROSS. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

4 With  no  ordinary  confidence  and  pleasure  we  commend  these  most  noble,  solemniz- 
ing, and  touching  discourses.’ — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


14  Works  ©ubltSijcU  bu  C.  & E.  Clarb, 


WORKS  BY  DR  E._W.  HENGSTENBERG. 

In  8 vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

EGYPT  AND  THE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES; 

OK,  THE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  MONUMENTS  OF 

EGYPT. 

In  8vo,  price  12s., 

DISSERTATIONS 

ON  THE 

Genuineness  of  Daniel  and  the  Integrity  of  Zechariah. 

WITH  A DISSERTATION  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROPHECIES  OF  BALAAM. 


In  three  volumes,  8vo,  price  33s., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS. 

‘ We  have  met  with  no  commentator  who  displays  higher  powers  or  sounder  qualifi- 
cations ; and  we  feel  persuaded,  to  quote  the  words  of  a very  competent  judge  with  refer- 
ence to  his  work  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  “it  will  leave  nothing  to  desire.”’ — 
Churchman’s  Monthly  Review. 

Second  Edition.  In  four  volumes,  price  L.2,  2s., 

CHRISTOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

AND  A COMMENTARY  ON  THE  MESSIANIC  PREDICTIONS. 

* A noble  specimen  of  exegetical  theology  and  critical  analysis.’ — Clerical  Journal. 

‘ The  well-matured  production  of  a great  and  learned  man.  It  is  thoroughly  ripe  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  and  true  biblical  scholarship.’ — Homilist. 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  9s., 

COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  APPENDED — 

TREATISES  ON  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON;  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB;  ON 

THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH;  ON  THE  SACRIFICES  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE; 

AND  ON  THE  JEWS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

‘ A Commentary  on  this  difficult  book  by  one  who  has  so  long  and  so  successfully 
devoted  himself  to  biblical  subjects,  will  awaken  new  interest  in  its  study.  As  an  expo- 
sition of  the  language  and  the  general  current  of  the  writer’s  views,  the  work  is  full  and 
rich.’ — Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

THE  LAST  TIMES  AID  THE  GREAT  CONSUMMATION : 

AN  EARNEST  DISCUSSION  OF  MOMENTOUS  THEMES. 

By  JOSEPH  A.  SEISS,  D.D. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Price  3s.  6d., 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIRGINS. 
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In  two  volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  12s., 

BIBLICAL  STUDIES  ON  ST  JOHN’S  GOSPEL. 

By  Dr  BESSER. 

‘ This  book  is  full  of  warm  and  devout  exposition.  Luther’s  own  rugged  words  start 
out,  boulder-like,  in  almost  every  page.’ — News  of  the  Churches. 

‘We  now  call  attention  to  the  great  merit  of  this  volume.  The  character  of  this  com- 
mentary is  practical  and  devotional.  There  are  often  very  exquisite  devotional  passages, 
and  a vein  of  earnest  piety  runs  through  the  whole  work.  We  recommend  the  book  most 
warmly  to  all.’ — Literary  Churchman. 

‘ There  is  a quiet,  simple,  penetrating  good  sense  in  what  Dr  Besser  says,  and  withal 
a spirit  of  truly  Christian  devoutness,  which  the  reader  must  feel  to  be  in  beautiful  accord- 
ance with  the  inspired  teachings  which  awaken  it.’ — British  Quarterly  Review. 


Cheap  Edition.  One  volume,  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

GOTTHOLD’S  EMBLEMS; 

OR,  INVISIBLE  THINGS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE. 

By  CHRISTIAN  SCRIVER,  Minister  of  Magdeburg  in  1671. 

'Cranslaten  from  tlje  Ctoent^etgbtb  (Kerman  CEDttton* 

‘ A peculiarly  fascinating  volume.  It  is  rich  in  happy  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
grow  on  the  root  of  genuine  piety.’ — Witness. 


Sixth  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR; 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Dr  F.  W.  KRUMMACHER. 

‘We  give  it  preference  to  everything  hitherto  produced  by  the  gifted  and  devoted 
author.  It  is  divinity  of  the  most  thoroughly  evangelical  description.  Truth  and  tender- 
ness have  seldom  been  so  successfully  combined.  A book  of  the  heart,  to  that  it  appeals 
in  every  page,  with  a force  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist.’ — Christian  Witness. 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH  : 

AN  INQUIRY,  CRITICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL,  INTO  THE  GENUINENESS, 
AUTHORITY,  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS. 

By  Rev.  D.  MACDONALD. 

‘ The  object  of  this  work  is  very  opportune  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  a full 
review  of  the  evidences,  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
divine  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  While  it  gives  full  space  and  weight  to  the  purely 
critical  and  historical  portions  of  the  inquiry,  its  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  cer- 
tainly more  profound  and  more  conclusive  considerations  derived  from  the  connection 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  great  scheme  of  revelation,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  that  upon  which  the  author  lays  most  stress.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  ij,s  importance.  The  work  is  singularly  complete  also  in 
its  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  outline  of  its  plan.’ — Guardian. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  4s., 

ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN; 

IMPERIAL  POET  AND  ORATOR.  THE  GREAT  KNIGHTLY  REFORMER  OF 
THE  16th  CENTURY.  WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  ARCHIBALD  YOUNG,  Esq.,  Advocate. 


16  OTorfeg  i)o  C.  & €.  Clark,  C^inburgl). 


WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  YINET. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d., 

EVANGELICAL  MEDITATIONS. 

* The  work  before  us  is  one  which  will  be  most  highly  prized  by  the  spiritually-minded 
and  single-hearted  Christian.’ — Patriot. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  price  3s.  6d., 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY: 

THE  THEORY  OF  A GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

‘ One  or  two  rapid  readings  will  not  suffice  to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  Christian  and 
pastoral  experience,  of  enlightenment,  of  tenderness,  of  practical  directions,  of  elevation, 
and  of  edification,  which  fill  these  pages.  We  will  find  it  to  our  profit  to  read  at  least 
once  a year  this  precious  volume,  if  it  were  only  as  the  means  of  serving  us  pastors  for 
the  examination  of  our  conscience.’ — Archives  du  Christianisme. 


Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  price  9s  , 

HOMILETICS; 

OR,  THE  THEORY  OF  PREACHING. 

‘ Yinet,  from  his  previous  studies,  was  especially  at  home  on  such  a subject,  in  which 
he  finds  scope,  not  only  for  his  powers  of  exposition,  but  also  for  his  rich  faculty  of  criti- 
cism, some  exquisite  gems  of  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  its  pages.’ — North  British 
Review. 


Post  8vo,  price  2s., 

VITAL  CHRISTIANITY: 

ESSAYS  AND  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  MAN  AND  THE 
RELIGION  OF  GOD. 


In  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

By  Rev.  Dr  A.  S.  PATTERSON. 

‘ The  author  has  made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis. 
It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  exposition  that  is  required  by  a large  number  of  intelligent 
Christians.’ — English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  16s., 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

By  Dr  CHARLES  HASE, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  13^  JENA. 

^Tranglateti  from  tlje  ©ehentb  (German  CEDtttoti. 


In  crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  6s., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION 

AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM  UNDER  TITUS. 

By  Rev.  Dr  EDERSBEIM. 


